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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  Translator  has  endeavoured  to  enhaDce  ^be  value  of  this 
hook  to  the  English  puhUc  by  the  verification  q^  the  references 
to  daasical  and  Italian  authors,  and  the  citation  of  the  originals 
where  any  interest  seemed  to  attach  to  them;  and  also  by  the  ad- 
dition of  indices.  All  the  notes,  moreover,  are  added  by  him.  He 
has  received  from  the  accomplished  author  encouragement  in  his 
task,  and  has  been  favoured  with  ,the  correction  of  numerous 
errata  in  the  German  edition. 

The  Corsican  Voceri  the  Translator  considered  to.be  so  cha- 
racteristic and  original,  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in 
cutting  down  their  num  ber  or  curtailing  their  length.  Cultivated 
Europe  being  obliged  to  M.  Gregorovius  for  drawing  these  songs 
forth  from  their  island  obscurity,  his  Translator  would  be  unpar- 
donable if  he  shrunk  from  the  labour  of  introducing  them  to  an 
English  public.  Yet  this  is  the  part  of  the  work  for  which  the 
greatest  indulgence  is  craved.  An  attempt  to  procure  the  Cor- 
sican book  whence  M.  Gregorovius  extracted  them  having  failed 
up  to  the  date  of  publication,  the  Translator  has  been  forced  to 
produce  his  version  from  the  German  translation,  and  has  there- 
fore reason  to  fear  that  it  may  be  both  harsher  and  flEurther  from 
the  Italian  original  than  if  translated  at  first-hand.  In  the  slight 
metrical  irr^ularities  he  has  allowed  himself,  he  is  fully  counte- 
nanced by  the  Crerman  version. 


W  TRAKSLATOR  S  PREFACE. 

Over  the  original  poems  he  is  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  fancy 
tliat  he  h&n  shed  any  of  the  grace  and  poetic  ease  which  form  the 
charm  of  the  originals,  and  have  gained  for  them  a  comparison 
wit^  Heine  and  even  with  Goethe.  Enough  if  they  serve  to 
breuk  the  even  tenor  of  the  prose,  and  to  raise  a  livelier  and 
more  poetical  conception  of  the  scenes  that  inspired  them. 

Finally,  the  Translator  sincerely  regrets  to  appear  in  an  atti- 
tude of  rivalry  to  an  elegant  and  not  unfaithful  translation. 
But  his  work  was  almost  completed  at  the  time  of  the  earliest 
amiouncement  of  Mr.  Muir's  projected  translation;  and  his 
arrangi^ments  with  his  Publishers  had  been  made  many  months 
prijvioutjly. 

FfiintiTH,  March,  1855. 


AUTHOE'S  PEEFACE. 


It  was  in  the  summer  of  last  year  that  I  went  over  to  the 
isfland  of  Corsica.  Its  unknown  solitudes,  and  the  legendary 
&ine  of  its  scenery  and  its  people,  urged  me  to  make  the  trip. 
Yet  I  had  no  intention  of  entangling  myself  so  deep  in  its  path- 
less labyrinths  as  I  have  actually  done.  It  fared  with  me  as 
with  the  people  in  the  story-book,  who  are  decoyed  by  some 
strange  wondrous  bird  into  the  mysterious  forest,  and  then  drawn 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  beautifiil  wilds.  At  the  end  of  my 
tour  I  had  pretty  well  traversed  the  island.  The  fruit  of  this 
sammers  experiences  is  the  present  work,  which  I  send  home  to 
my  friends.  May  it  not  lack  a  sympathetic  reception  !  This  at 
least  it  hopes  to  deserve  for  the  sake  of  the  history  and  the  popu- 
lar poetry  of  the  Corsicans. 

The  history  of  Corsica,  all  granite  like  its  mountains,  and 
wonderfully  in  unison  with  its  scenery,  bears  quite  a  distinctive 
character;  it  is  therefore  capable  of  being  presented  briefly  as 
a  separate  whole,  while  it  awakens  the  same  sort  of  interest  as 
is  possessed  by  the  biogj'aphy  of  a  man  of  extraordinary  organi- 
zation. It  would  be  worthy  of  our  attention  and  admiration, 
even  if  it  had  not  the  glory  of  having  produced  a  Napoleon.  But 
it  may  well  contribute  something  towards  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  Napoleon's  character;  and  the  fact  that  it  culminates  in 
this  great  phenomenon^  enhances  the  interest  attaching  to  it. 


n  AtJTHORS  PREFACE. 

Obaeuvations  in  physical  science  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
work,  as  well  as  beyond  the  powers  of  the  author.  In  other 
respects,  the  work  is  written  with  an  earnest  purpose. 

I  atiL  indebted  for  much  literary  assistance  to  the  learned 
Benedetto  Viale,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Eoine,  himself  a  Corsican.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  ready 
with  their  help  were  my  various  friends  in  Corsica  itself.  But 
my  wannest  thanks  are  specially  due  to  the  Florentine  exile 
and  geographer,  Francesco  Marmocchi^  and  to  Camillo  Friess, 
the  Kec order  of  Ajaccio.  * 

F.  GREGOROVIUS. 
Roni,  April  2, 1853. 
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CHAPTER  L 


The  earliest  accounts  of  Corsica  are  found  in  the  historians  and 
geographers  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  We  can  form  from 
theno.  no  distinct  idea  what  races  originally  colonized  the  island, 
iFhether  Phoenicians,  Etruscans,  Hispanians,  or  Ligurians.  All 
these  ancient  races  had  been  in  Corsica  before  Carthaginians, 
Greeks  from  Phocsea,  and  Eomans,  migrated  thither. 

The  position  of  the  islands  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  in  the  great 
-western  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean,  made  them  the  entrepdt 
of  all  the  surrounding  nations  of  the  continent  which  practised 
commerce  and  founded  colonies.  Nearest,  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, and  one  day's  journey  distant,  lies  Gaul  j  westwards,  and 
three  days'  journey  distant,  Spain ;  to  the  east,  and  quite  near,  is 
the  coast  of  Etruria ;  and  lastly,  only  a  few  days'  journey  dis- 
tant to  the  south,  stretches  the  coast-line  of  Africa.  Thus  the 
nations  of  the  continent  necessarily  met  upon  these  islands,  and 
stamped  their  impress  upon  them,  either  simultaneously  or  one 
after  the  other.  This  composite  character,  curiously  combined 
with  a  distinctness  of  national  characteristics,  and  the  multi- 
formity of  the  traces  left  by  such  various  peoples  in  buildings, 
sculptures,  coins,  language,  and  customs,  which  determine  the 
gradual  ethnographical  formation  of  the  island,  as  rock-strata  its 
geological  formation — ^these  render  Sardinia  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  countries  of  Europa  The  two  islands  lie  on  the 
border-line  which  divides  that  western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean 
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into  a  Spanish  and  an  Italian  lial£  So  when  the  political,  if 
not  the  physical  influence  also,  of  Oriental  and  Greek  immigra* 
tions  had  passed  away,  these  two  countries  began  to  assert  their 
influence  over  the  destiny  of  the  islands.  In  Sardinia  the  Spanish 
element  preponderated  ;  in  Corsica  the  Italian.  One  may  to 
this  day  recognise  this  &ct  simply  in  the  language.  In  the  case 
of  Corsica,  a  third  determinating  element  was  added  in  later 
times — the  French ;  but  this  has  only  a  political  force.  Even 
in  the  earliest  times  Celto-Gallic  or  Ligurian,  as  well  as  Spanish 
tribes,  h:\d  passed  over  to  the  island.  The  Spanish  nature, 
which  struck  even  the  philosopher  Seneca  as  so  remarkable  in 
the  Corsicans  of  his  day,  was  overpowered,  and  has  maintained 
itself  only  in  the  taciturn  and  gloomy,  melancholy  and  choleric 
ncUtirel  of  the  people. 

The  oldest  name  of  the  island  is  Corsica,  the  later  one  Cymus. 
The  former  is  derived  from  Corsus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  brother 
of  Sardus,  the  two  brothers  having  led  colonies  to  the  islands 
named  after  them.  Others  make  Corsus  a  Trojan,  and  tell  how 
he  carried  off  Sica  a  niece  of  Dido,  whence  the  name  Corsica 
arose.  This  is  the  story  adopted  by  the  earliest  Corsican 
chronicler,  John  della  Grossa. 

The  name  Cymus  was  current  with  the  Greeks.  Pausanias 
says  in  his  Fhocian  Gteography,* — "  There  is  an  island  not  fSeirdis- 
tant  from  Sardinia,  called  by  Greeks  Cymus,  but  by  the  Libyans 
who  inhabit  it,  Corsica."  The  appellation  Libyans  is  common 
for  PhoBuicians,  and  Pausanias  can  hardly  have  meant  primitive 
inhabitants?  He  meant  immigrant  colonists,  like  those  in  Sar* 
dinia.  For  in  the  same  book  ho  says,t  that  Libyans  first  of 
idl  came  to  Sardinia,  but  found  inhabitants  already  there,  and 
that  after  them  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  arrived.  The  word 
Cymus  itself  has  been  explained  from  the  Phoenician  Kir  {horn, 
or  projecting  cape  of  land,)  To  cut  the  matter  short,  these 
are  mere  sayings,  hypotheses,  things  that  can  never  be  deter- 
mined. 

But  so  much  as  this  appears  certain  from  the  old  traditions 
from  which  Pausanias  drew  his  assertions;  viz.,  that  Phoenicians 
founded  colonies  in  both  islands  in  V^eiy  early  times — ^that  they 

*  Pau».  X.  17. 6. 

t  Pans.  X.  17.  2. — UpCrot  de  hia^vai  'Khfovrai  vavcihth  tJ;v  vJiflrov  Aifivet  ,  ,  .  o6 
fiivTot  TOW  7«  tunox^ovav  lfe/8a\«ir  6  rav  lufiimv  crr^Xoff.  }  *,  Brew  3*  vvrtpov  fteTOTOvt 
Aifivav  anpUovTO  Ik  thp  EXKddot  kf  riiv  vnao¥  oi  /icra  'AfM^Toiov*  9  4.  M«Ta  ^  *A/)itfta«W 
"ifinpn  h  r^v  Zapdw  diafialvovaiv. 
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found  a  population  already  there,  which  iras  either  ligarian  or 
Etmsco-Pelasgian — and  that,  later,  Hispanians  also  passed  over 
thither.  Seneca,  who  liyed  eight  years  in  exile  in  Corsica^ 
vrites  from  hence  his  Consolation  to  his  mother  Helvia,  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  which  the  following  passage  stands  :*^~"  This 
island  also  has  often  changed  its  inhabitants.  Passing  over  the 
more  ancient  events  which  are  incmsted  with  the  rust  of  anti- 
quity, I  will  only  mention  that  the  Greeks  who  now  inhabit 
Massilia  (Marseille)  settled  in  this  island  first  on  leaving 
Phocsea.  It  is  uncertain  what  drove  them  hence — ^whether  the 
liarshness  of  the  climate,  the  sight  of  the  growing  power  of  Italy^ 
or  the  harbonrless  nature  of  the  coast ;  for,  that  the  savageness 
of  the  inhabitants  was  not  the  cause,  we  gather  from  their  placing 
themselves  among  the  then  particularly  wild  and  unoivilizect 
peoples  of  Gaul.  Afterwards,  Ligurians  crossed  over  to  the 
island,  and  Hispanians  also,  which  is  rendered  apparent  by  the 
similarity  of  their  modes  of  life,  since  they  have  the  same  head- 
dresses and  the  same  kind  of  shoes  as  the  Cantabrians,  and  even 
sereral  words ;  however,  the  language  a£  a  whole  has  lost  its 
primitive  national  character  by  the  frequent  intercourse  with 
Greeks  and  liigurians."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Seneca  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  investigate  deeper  the  state  of  the 
island.  Even  to  him  the  oldest  history  of  the  Corsicans  was 
shrouded  in  obscurity ;  how  much  more  must  it  be  so  to  us  1 

But  Seneca  must  be  in  error  when  he  brings  his  Ligurians 
and  Spaniards  to  the  island  afiefr  the  PhocsBans.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Celtic  tribes  were  the  first  and  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Corsica ;  even  the  physiognomy  of  the  modem  Corsicans  appears 
to  be  Cdtio-Iigurian. 


CHAPTER  IL 


The  earliest  historical  event  in  Corsica  is  that  awival  of  the 
Plioc8Ban  exiles,  lucidly  related  by  Herodotus.  We  know  that 
these  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  had  resolved  rather  to  migrate 
from  their  native  country  into  distant  lands  than  to  bear  the 
inevitable  yoke  of  Cyrus,  and  that,  after  a  solemn  oath  sworn  to 
the  gods,  they  embarked  on  shipboard  with  all  their  goods  and 
chattels.     They  first  treated  with  the  Chians  for  a  cession  of 

*  Seneca,  Coniol.  ad  HelTiam,  §  1. 
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the  iBlands  of  (EnusssB ;  meeting  a  repulse  they  hereupon  sailed 
to  Corsica,  driven  thither  hy  no  chance,  but  because  they  had 
twenty  years  previously  founded  the  town  Alalia  in  that  island. 
They  thus  found  here  their  own  colonists,  and  remained  five 
years  with  them,  building  temples.     "  But,"  as  Herodotus  says,* 
<'  as  they«.visited  their  neighbours  with  plunder  and  rapine,  the 
Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians   brought   sixty  ships  against 
them.     On  their  side  the  Phoosaans  had  equipped  an  equal  num- 
ber of  ships,  and  sailed  out  into  the  sea  in  front  of  Sardinia  to 
meet  them.     They  gained  the  victory,  but  it  cost  them  dear  ; 
for  forty  ships  were  lost,  and  the  remaining  twenty  rendered 
useless,  their  beaks  beiag  turned.     They  returned  to  Alalia  ; 
and  taking  with  them  their  women  and  children,  and  whatever 
possessions  besides  their  ships  were  able  to  convey,  they  aban- 
doned the  island  Cymus,  and  dailed  to  Khegium.*'    That  they 
afterwards  founded  Massilia,  the  present  Marseille,  is  well  known. 
Thus  we  have  in  Alalia,  the  modem  Aleria,  an  undoubted 
Greek  colony,  which  subsequently  passed  into  the  power  of  the 
Etruscans.     That  the  latter  must  have  sent  out  colonies  to  Cor- 
sica even  before  the  PhocsBans,  the  history  of  their  flourishing 
commercial  nation  might  well  induce  us  to  believe.     For  how 
should  the  powerful  Populonia  especially,  situated  close  opposite 
Corsica,  have  abstained  from  an  attempt  to  make  herself  master 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  Corsica,  when  she  actually  had  possession 
of  Elba?     Diodorus  tells  us  in  his  fifbh  book,t — "Two  towns 
there  are  in  Corsica  worthy  of  mention — and  of  these  the  one  is 
called  Calaris,  the  other  Nicsea.     Calaris  the  Phocaeans  founded ; 
and,  having  dwelt  there  some  time,  were  expelled  from  the  island 
by  the  Tyrrhenians.     Nicsea  was  founded  by  the  Tyrrhenians 
when  they  were  masters  of  the  sea."     Calaris  is  a  corrupt  read- 
ing for  Alalia  or  Aleria.     Kicsea  is  probably  Mariana,  situate 
upon  the  same  coast.     We  may   suppose  this  colony  to  have 
previously  existed  as  well  as  Alalia,  and  the  immigration  of  the 
entire  community  of  Phocsea  to  have  excited  fear  and  jealousy 
in  the  Tyrrhetdans,  wherefore  a  hostile  encounter  took  plac» 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Tyrrhenians.     Whether  the  Car^ 
thaginians  had  settlements  in  Corsica,  is  not  quite  certain.     But 
they  possessed  at  this  period  colonies  in  its  neighbour,  Sardinia. 

*  Her.  i.  166—6. 

t  Diod.  ▼.  13. — 'Yjrapxovo-t  d*  iv  airrp  ital  iroXctc  ii^UXoyoi  dvo,  koi  roirtov  h  fiikv  Ko- 
\iiQi9,  h  a  NtKcua  wpotafoptvercu,  ToOrttv  6i  t^v  ^^v  KaXapiv  ^fwKaew  iicrteaVf  Kai  xp^vov 
rtva  KaTOtK^«ravTcr,  bno  TvppnvSv  k^efiXffincav  Ik  rrit  vfi<rov,  Tijv  ie  HiKatav  Simvav 
Tvppnvol  BaXarroKparmfvrtt, 
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Paasanias  mentions  *  that  they  subjugated  the  Libyans  and 
Hispanians  on  this  island,  and  founded  two  towns,  Caralis 
(Oagliari)  and  Sulchos  (Falma  di  Solo).  The  danger  threatening 
them  from  the  Greeks  induced  them  now  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  had  likewise  settle  in  Sardinia, 
against  the  Phocsaan  intruders.  Ancient  authors  mention  also 
aa  immigration  of  Corsicans  into  Sardinia,  where  they  are  said 
to  have  founded  twelve  towns. 

Fqr  a  long  period  we  hear  nothing-  fiirtiier  of  the  &te  of 
Corsica,  whence  the  Etruscans  continued  to  draw  supplies  of 
honey,  wax,  ship-timber,  and  slaves.  Their  gradually  declin- 
ing power  yielded  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  seem  to  have 
entered  upon  the  complete  possession  of  both: islands — that  is  to 
Bay,  of  their  emporia  and  harbours;  for  the  tribes  o£  the  interior 
had  never  been  subdued  by  an  enemy.  Then,  in.  the  Punic  wars, 
the  aspiring  Bomans  wrested  the  two  islands  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians. But  Corsica  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  Punic 
treaty  of  the  Bomans  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius,  or  in  the 
articles  of  peace  of  the  first.  Punic  war.  Sardinia  was  ceded  to 
the  Romans.  The  proximity  of  Corsica  could  not  but  entice 
them  to  the  conquest,  of  this  island  aLso.  Both,  lying  in  the 
centre  of  the  sea  that  washes  Spain,  Gkiul^  Italy,  and  Africa, 
were  excellent  stations,  commanding*  the  coasts  of  all  those 
couitries  of  the  Mediterranean  which  B.ome  was  then  preparing 
to  subjugate. 

We  are  iuformedt  that  in  the  year  B.a  260^  the  consul  L. 
Cornelius  Sdpio  went  over  to  Corsica  and  destroyed  the  town 
Aleria,  making,  war  at  once  upon  theCorsicans  and  Sardinians, 
and  upon  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian.  The  mutilated  epitaph  of 
Sdpio  has  the  words.  HEC  CEPIT  CORSICA  ALERIAQUE 
VRBE.  But  the  subjugation  of  the  wild  Corsicans  was  not  easy. 
They  opposed  quite-as  heroic  a  resistance  as  the-tribes  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Samnium*.  We  even  find  that  the  Romans  were  several 
times  defeated,  and  that  the  Corsicans  repeatedly  rebelled.  In  the 
year  240,  M.  Claudius  led  an  army  against  the  Corsicans.  De- 
feated and  driven  to  desperation,  he  offered  them  &.vourable  terms. 

*  PMU.  L  C— Kopxnd^toi  M,  8t«  Mumnf  fiA^iTra  itrxyo-ais  KartrrpHramo  fthf  Kai  &vav 
Tor  Totv  iv  rp  lapioX^  ir\^  rSv  'IXt^atv  tt  KoX  Kopvflis  {ro^roi^  6k  ft.t\  h  dovXecav  hwax^^^fot 
^  hcpiv  (ipKcire  rS»v  bp&v)  fKieav  H  iv  rp  v^afi  kcu  cunoi  96Xt¥  oi  K<xfiX^vtot,  KtSpvoX/v 
TiKcuZuXXovr. 

t  Liyy,  Epitome,  lib.  xrii.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Eome,  toL  it  p.  579.  who  quotes 
Zonans,  yiii.  11 ;  Polyb.  i.  24. 
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The}r  aooopted  these,  but  the  Senate  wotdd  not  mtiff  them*  It 
ordeired  iLe  consul  0.  Licanint  Vanu  forcibly  to  chastise  the 
OoraicanB,  and  ddivered  Gkudhis  up  to  them^  to  deal  with 
aooccding  to  their  {Measure.  This  was  a  politic  expedient  of  the 
BoTnans,  whkih  they  sometimes  employed  when  they  wished  io 
miti^^te  religious  scruples  about  perjury.  Hhe  Oorsicaos  acted 
preouely  as  &e  Spaniards  and  the  Somnites  did  on  a  similar 
occasion.  They  refused  to  take  the  guiltless  general,  and  sent  him 
back  uninjured.  At  Rome  he  was  strangled,  and  thrown  out 
on  the  €l«moniaii  Steps. 

Though  kept  under  by  the  Romans,  the  Oorsicans  ahraya 
Mfted  up  their  head  again;  and,  eren  in  those  early  times,  one 
may  recognise  in  them  that  kre  of  fieedom  and  patriotism 
wliieh  in  much  later  days  has  drawn  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon 
this  Sttle  nation  lost  in  the  sea.  They  rose  in  arms  together 
witlh  the  Sairdinians;  but,  after  the  latter  had  been  beaten,  the 
Oonieans  also  suffered  a  bloody  defeat  from  the  consul  O. 
Papirins  on  the  Fidd  of  Myrtles.  Yet  they  maintahied  a  firmr 
footing  in  the  mountains^  aftd  seon  to  ha^e  fcMTood  the  Roman 
gnieral  to  an  adtantageoos  peace.* 

Tbeyrose  anew  in  the  year  181.t  M»  Pinarius,  prwtor  of 
Sardinia,  crossed  forthwith  to  Corsica  with  an  army  and  defeated 
the  islanders,  killing  2000  of  them  in  a  batt^  of  extermination 
of  which  Livy  tells.  Q?he  nation  submitted,  gave  hostages  and 
a  tribute  of  100,000  pounds  of  wax.  Seven  years  later  was  a 
fresh  rising,  and  again  sanguinary  contests ;  7000  Oorsicans  fell 
on  the  Md,  and  2000  were  taken  prisoners.  The  tribute  was 
raised  to  200,000  pounds  of  wax.  Ten  years  later,  the  valiant 
nation  stands  again  in  arm%  and  compels  the  Rinnans  to  send 
against  th^n  a  consular  army.  JTuventius  Hialna,  and  after^ 
wards  Scipio  Nasica,  fully  subjugated  the  island  in  the  yes^  162.| 

Thus  the*  Romans  had  to  contend  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  m^  l&is  island  people  before  they  subdued  it.  They  ad* 
ministered  the  government  of  Cornea,  in  common  witii  Sardinia, 
byapr»tor  who  resided  in  Cagliari,and  sent  a  lieutenant  or  legatns 
to  Corsica.    But  not  till  the  times  of  the  fitst  C^vil  war  did  the 


*  B.C.  231.  Araold,  Hist,  of  Borne,  iii'  ^  refei^  to  Zonaras,  Tiii.  28.  taL 
llax.  Ti.  3, 3.    Eutrop.  iii.  8. 

t  Lity,  xl.  19,  31  in  Conica  pttgnatnni  tMm  Corsis;  ad  duo  mHla  eoram 
M.  PinariiM  praetor  in  ade  occidit.  Qua  clade  compolsi  obsides  dedemnt  et 
0am  oentam  milia  pondo. 

I  Livy,  Epit.  Ub.  xlu. 
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Bomans  aerioadj  think  of  sending  colonies  to  the  island.  Thea 
tile  lesDOwned  Marine  planned  the  oolony  Mariana,  on  the  splendid 
pkin  of  the  east  ooast^  and  Sulla  later  Aleria,  on  the  same  plain, 
natoiing  the  old  Alalia  of  thePhocssans.  Corsica  began  now  to  be 
Bomanized,  to  change  its  Celtic-Spanish  langnage,  and  to  admit 
Homan  enstoms.  We  do  not  hear  of  the  Corsicans  ever  yen- 
taring  again  to  rise  against  their  masters,  and  the  island  ia 
MO&ed  only  onoe  more  in  ancient  histoij;  when  Sextoa 
ompejus,  defying  the  power  of  the  Triumviia^  cut  out  for  himself 
a  dominion  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  drew  Corsica^  Sardinia, 
and  Sicily  to  himflolf.     His  kingdom  was  not  of  long  duration.* 


CHAPTER  III. 


That  the  state  of  the  island  luder  the  long  rule  of  the 
Bomans  was  by  no  means  so  flourishing  as  people  suppose^  we 
gather  from  the  condition  of  its  interior,  wluch  they  had  pro- 
bably never  subjugated.  They  contented  themselves,  as  it 
appeara,  with  the  two  colonies  and  a  few  harbour  settlements. 
The  £ur  coast  opposite  Italy  was  especially  chosen  as  a  settle- 
ment.  lliey  had  laid  down  only  one  single  road  in  Corsica. 
Aooording  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  this  Boman  road  led 
from  Mariana,80uthwards  along  the  coast  to  A]eria,to  Prodsidium, 
io  Portus  Favoni,  to  PalsB,  near  the  modem  Bonifiudo,  on  the 
Straits.  Here  was  the  place  of  transit  to  Sardinia,  vrheire  the 
load  was  continued  from  a  considerable  town,  Portus  Tibula 
(eoj^fo  Araganeae)  to  Garalia,  the  modem  Gagliari. 

Flinyt  speaks  of  thirty-three  towns  in  Corsici^  but  mentions 
Iff  name  only  the  two  ccdonies.  Strabo,  writing  not  long  before 
ham,  says  <hx  ^e  other  hand  of  Corsica,:^  "  there  are  a  few  small 
towns  there,  such  as  Bksino,  Charax,  EniooniaB  and  Vapanes." 
Tliase  names  are  found  nowhere  else.  Probably  PHny  under- 
ftood  each  casteUum  as  a  town.  Ptolemy,  however,  mentions 
at  length  the  localities  of  Conica,  and  the  tribes  inhabiting 
them  j  many  of  his  appellations  are  found  to  this  day  in  Corsica, 
aometimes  w^  preserved,  at  others  easily  recognisabla 

Ancient  authors  have,  moreover,  given  us  a  few  notices  besideB 

*  See  Meriyale's  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic,  pp.  511—^17. 
fFUny,  N.  H.  iiL  lif,  80.  fstrabo,  v.  2. 
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on  the  character  and  nature  of  the  country  and  people  of  Corsica 
in  that  period.  I  shall  simply  put  them  here  side  by  side,  as  it 
must  be  interesting  to  compare  what  they  say  with  what  is  told 
us  of  the  Corsicans  in  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to 
this  day. 

Strabo  says  of  Corsica  * — "  It  is  poorly  peopled,  being  rugged 
and  in  most  places  quite  impassable.  Hence  it  comes  that 
those  who  dwell  upon  the  mountains  live  by  rapine,  and  are 
actually  more  untameable  than  wild  beasts.  When  the  Koman 
generals  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  island  and  assault 
its  strongholds,  th^  carry  off  with  them  a  great  number  of 
slaves ;  and  there  one  may  see  in  Rome  with  astonishment,  how 
perfectly  savage  and  like  wild  beasts  they  ara  For  they  either 
take  their  own  lives,  or  weary  their  master  by  their  insolence 
and  dulness;  so  that  he  rues  his  bargain,  even  if  he  has  bought 
them  dirt-cheap." 

Diodorus,f  — "  When  the  Tyrrhenians  for  some  time  held 
sway  over  the  Corsican  cities,  they  took  tribute  from  the 
natives — ^resin,  wax,  and  honey,  which  are  produced  in  abun- 
dance in  the  island.  The  Corsican  slaves  are  thought  to  be 
superior  to  other  slaves  for  the  uses  of  life.  The  whole  island, 
which  is  of  good  size,  has  much  of  its  surface  mountainous, 
covered  with  continuous  wood,  and  watered  by  many  little 
rivers.  The  natives  live  on  a  diet  of  milk,  honey,  and  meat,  all 
which  the  land  produces  for  them  abundantly.  Towards  one 
another  they  live  fairly  and  justly,  above  almost  all  other  bar- 
barians. For  the  honeycoml^  that  are  found  in  the  trees,  in  th^ 
mountainous  country^  belong  undisputedly  to  the  first  finder; 
and  the  sheep,  distinguished  by  marks,  are  preserved  to  their 
owners  even  if  no  one  guard  them?;  and  in  all  the  divers  economy 
of  life  besides,  they  honour  a  just  course  of  action  to  a  surpris- 
ing degree.  But  the  most  extraordinary  is  what  happens  with 
them  at  the  birth  of  children.  No  care  is  taken  of  the  woman 
in  travail  at  her  lying-in;  but  her  husband  lays  himself  up  as 
though  ill,  and  lies  in  for  a  fixed  number  of  days,  as  though  he 
were  suffering  some  bodily  evil.  The  box-tree  grows  here  both 
abundant  and  excellent;  and  from  this  cause  the  honey  pro- 
duced here  is  quite  bitter.  The  island  is  inhabited  by  barba- 
rians having  a  strange,  and  with  difficulty  intelligible,  language*. 
Their  number  amounts  to  more  than  30,000." 

♦Strabo,  V.  2.  t  I>»o<l.  ▼•  13— 14. 
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^  SenecSj* — '*  Kow  pass  over  fix)m  those  places  whose  delightful 
situation,  and  the  advantages  of  the  district  allures  multitudes, 
go  to  desert  places  and  the  ruggedest  islands,  to  Sciathus  and 
Seriphus,  Gyarus  and  Corsica;  thou  shalt  find  no  place  of 
banishment  in  which  some  one  does  not  reside  for  pleasure. 
What  can  be  found  so  bare,  so  cut  off  on  all  sides  as  tlus  island 
of  rock  1  What,  if  you  regard  its  products — ^more  starving;  if 
you  regard  ita  inhabitants — more  uncouth;  as  to  its  mere 
locality — ^more  frightful;  in  the  nature  of  its  climate — ^less  tem- 
perate ?    And  yet  here  abide  more  strangers  than  natives." 

From  all  accounts  of  the  oldest  authors,  we  must  infer  that 
Corsica  was  then  but  little  cultivated,  and  was  poor  in  natural 
products,  with  the  exception  of  its  original  forests.  Seneca's 
exaggerations  are  palpable,  and  resulted  from  his  position. 
Strabo  and  Diodorus  are  of  opposite  opinions  on  the  character 
of  Corsican  slaves.  For  the  former  speak  history  and  the  tried 
character  of  the  Corsican^,  who  have  ever  shown  themselves  in 
the  highest  degree  intolerant  of  slavery;  and  no  &irer  praise 
could  Strabo  have  bestowed  on  them.  What  Diodorus,  who 
speaks  from  greater  knowledge,  talks  of  the  Corsican*s  sense  of 
right,  is  so  true  that  it  is  verified  through  all  ages. 

Among  the  epigrams  on  Corsica  attributed  to  Seneca,  one 
says  of  the  Corsicans — "Their  first  law  is  to  avenge  themselves; 
their  second,  to  live  on  rapine;  to  He,  their  third;  to  deny  the 
existence  of  gods,  their  fourth.** 

These  are  the  most  important  statements  of  the  Greeks  and 
^mans  about  Corsica* 


CHAPTER  lY. 


Corsica  remained  in  the  possession  of  thoBomans,  from  whom 
it  in  a  later  age  received  Christianity,  until  the  fell  of  Rome 
rendered  the  island  once  more  a  prey  to  wandering  tribes.  Here 
then  we  have  again  a  deluge  of  nations  and  a  checkered  medley 
of  peoples,  languages,  and  manners,  as  in  the  earliest  ages, 

Germans,  Byzantine  Greeks,  Moors,  and  Romanesque  tribes, 
overrun  the  island.  But  the  fundamental  and  inalienable 
character  of  the  Corsicans,  impressed  by  the  Romans  and 
*  Seneca,  Consol.  ad.  Helyianiy  §  6. 
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ttreDgthened  by  hosts  of  IfcaUan  exiles,  becomes  Romanesque. 
The  Vandals  under  Genseric  came  to  Corsica  and  held  the  island 
for  a  long  time^  until  Belisarius  expelled  them.  After  Goths 
also  and  Lombards  had  poshed  in  and  been  lords  of  the  island, 
it,  as  well  as  Sardinia,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Byzantines,  and 
remained  nearly  two  hundred  years  in  their  possession.  Many 
Greek  names  and  roots,  which  the  language  and  geography  has  to 
'  show  even  to  this  day,  date  from  this  period. 

The  Greek  rule  was  a  Turkish  despotism.  They  seemed  to 
regard  the  Corsicans  as  a  herd  of  savages;  they  loaded  them, 
with  impossible  imposts,  and  forced  them  even  to  sell  their 
children,  in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  sums  of  money.  Corsica 
now  enters  upon  a  time  of  unceasing  contests,  and  its  history^ 
during  long  centuries,  exists  only  as  a  constant  battle  for  life 
and  the  freedom  of  their  native  soiL 

In  the  year  713,  appeared  the  first  swarms  of  Saracens  in 
Corsica.  For  when  Spa^i  had  become  Moorish,  the  Moham- 
medans spread  their  rapine  and  plunder  over  all  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  founded  in  several  places  durable 
dynasties.  The  Greek  emperors,  occupied  in  the  East,  aban- 
doned the  west,  which  found  new  protectors  in  the  Franks.  That 
Charlemagne  had  to  do  with  Corsica,  or  with  the  Moors  there, 
appears  from  his  biographer  Eginhard,  who  tells  that  the 
emperor  sent  out  his  Count  Burkhard  with  a  fleet  to  defend 
Corsica  against  the  Saracens.  So  also  his  son  Charles  totally 
d^eated  them  at  Mariana.  These  battles  with  the  Moors  have 
been  well  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  the  Corsican  people. 
The  Boman  noble,  Hugo  Colonna,  especially  figures  in  them,  a 
rebel  against  Pope  Stephen  IV.,  who  sent  him  to  Corsica,  in 
order  to  be  rid  of  him  and  his  companions,  Guido  Savelli  and 
Amondo  Nasica.  Colonna  first  took  Aleria  from  the  Moors, 
after  a  chivah-ous  conteab  between  three  Paladins  and  three 
Moora,  in  the  style  of  the  stories  of  chivalry.  Then  Colonna 
defeated  the  Moorish  king  Kugalon  at  Mariana,  and  forced  all 
the  heathen  people  of  the  island  to  be  baptized.  The  Corsican 
chronicler  gives  this  Hugo  Colonna  a  companion,  Ganelon,  a 
nephew  of  Ckknelon  of  Mainz,  and  makes  him  come  to  Corsica 
to  wash  out  the  disgrace  of  his  house  in  the  blood  of  the  Moors. 

Now  the  stoiy  goes,  that  the  Tuscan  marquis  Boniface,  hav- 
ing annihilated  th^  Saracens  in  a  great  naval  battle  near  TJtica, 
en  the  African  coasts  landed  on  his  return  at  the  southern  point 
of  Corsica,  and  built  a  fortress  on  the  chalk  cliff  there,  which 
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rBoeiyed  firom  liim  the  name  Boni&zio.  This  happened  in  the 
jear  833«  Louis  the  Pious  made  over  Corsica  to  him  as  a  fieC 
Boy  then,  did  the  Etroscan  coast  for  the  second  time  assert  its 
Mithority  over  the  neighbouring  island ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  Tuscan  marquises  governed  Corsica  till  Lambert  the  last 
of  their  number.     Lambert  died  in  the  year  95  L 

After  Beranger  and  Adalbert  of  Friidi  had  then  ruled  oyot 
the  iahmd,  the  Emperor  Otho  II.  gave  it  to  his  adherent^  the 
Marquis  Hugo  of  Tuscany.  Further  historical  events  are 
obscure,  and  cannot  be  unravdled  till  the  time  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Pisans. 

In  this,  period,  and  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
oeootuiy,  a  aarage  and  dejQant  nobility  grew  up  in  Corsica,  as  in 
the  countries  ^  Italy,  and  spread  over  the  island  -with  manj 
branches  and  seats  of  power.  It  was  probably  only  in  small 
put  of  Corsican  origin.  Italian  magnates  that  had  fled  before 
the  barbarians — ^Lombard^  Qothic,  Greek  or  Enmk  TassalSy 
wandors,  who  had  acquired  castles,  land,  and  feudal  titles  as 
rewards  for  doing  battle  against  the  Moors — ^gradually  formed 
themselves  into  hereditary  potentates.  The  Corsican  chronicler 
derives  all  these  Signori  from  that  Soman  Hugo  Cdonna  and 
his  adherents.  He  calls  him  Count  of  Corsica,  and  makes  the 
most  renowned  £imily  of  Corsican  signoii,  the  Cinarchesi,  to  be 
deeoended  ficom  his  son  Cinarco,  the  Biancolacci  from  another 
fum.  Bianco,  and  tries  to  derive  the  Pinaschi  from  Pino  a  son  of 
fiaT^li,  and  similarly  there  are  Amondasdbi,  RoUandini,  descend^- 
«nts  of  Qanelon  and  others.  In  later  times,  a  few  families 
became  prominent  as  the  moat  powerful  in  this  ccmfusion  of 
petty  tyrants ;  on  Cape  Corso  the  GentiU  and  the  lords  Da  Mare, 
and  beyond  the  mountains  the  lords  of  Leoa,  Istria,  and  Bocc% 
of  Omano,  and  of  Bozio. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Fob  a  long  time  the  history  of  the  Corsicans  is  nothing  but 
the  bloody  picture  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Barons  and  of  their  conr 
tests  among  themselves.  The  coasts  were  rendered  waste,  the 
ancient  cities,  Aleria  and  Mariana,  gradually  abandoned  ,*  the 
inhabitants  of  the  seabord  fled  higher  up  into  the  mountains 
for  fear  of  the  Saracens,  and  built  villages  strong  by  nature  and 
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CDDstruction,  calculated  to  ward  off  both  8ea-<x>rsairs  and  barons. 
Perhaps  there  was  in  few  countries  so  savage  and  ruthless  a 
nobility  as  in  Corsica.  In  the  midst  of  a  half  barbarian  and 
extremely  poor  population,  in  a  rugged  rocky  country,  not  kept 
in  bounds  by  the  counterweight  of  civil  fiinctions  or  civil  man- 
ners, uncurbed  by  the  powCT  of  the  churdi,  cut  off  from  the 
world  and  its  dvilizing  intercourse — so  we  must  picture  to 
ourselves  these  lords,  and  as  sitting  on  their  rocks,  spending  the 
rage  of  a  restless  nature  that  demanded  action,  in  sensuality  and 
hectoring.  In  other  countries,  every  thing  positive,  all  law  and 
human  development,  as  opposed  to  the  aristocracy,  gathered 
together  in  the  cities,  and  organized  itself  in  guilds,  rights,  and 
societies,  and  strengthened  itself  by  the  union  of  the  civil  com- 
pact. This  was  infinitely  more  difficult  in  Corsica,  where  there 
were  neith^  trade  nor  manu&ctures,  neither  towns  nor  a  proper 
burgher-class  at  all  The  more  remarkable  is  the  phenomenon 
presented  by  a  nation  of  raw  peasants,  finding  their  own  way 
to  a  democratic  constitution  peculiarly  ^eir  own,  one  might 
say,  in  a  patriarchal  spirit. 

The  Barons,  engaged  in  a  constant  war  with  the  oppressed 
people  of  the  villages,  and  striving  among  themselves  for  sole 
dominion,  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  yielded 
to  the  Lord  of  Cinaroa,  who  intended  to  set  himself  up  as  tyrant 
of  the  island.  Scanty  though  the  accounts  be,  we  may  gather 
from  them  that  the  Corsicans  in  the  interior  had  hitherto 
offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  barons.  Now,  in  danger 
of  falling  under  the  rule  of  Cinarca^  the  people  assembled  at  a 
diet.  This  is  the  first  national  parliament  of  which  we  hear  in 
the  Corsican  history ;  it  was  held  at  Morosaglia.  In  this  council 
the  Corsicans  elected  a  brave  man,  Sambucucdo  of  Alando,  to 
be  their  chief,  and  with  him  begins  the  long  series  of  Corsican 
heroes,  who  were  great  through  their  patriotism  and  heroism. 

Sambucuccio  defeated  the  Lord  of  Cinarca,  and  drove  him  back 
into  his  fief.  To  render  this  result  secure,  he  established  a 
league  or  confederation,  as  under  similar  circumstances,  but  in  far 
later  times,  the  Swiss  did.  All  the  land  in  a  circuit  jfyom  Aleria 
to  Calvi  and  to  Brando  fonned  itself  into  a  free  community,  and 
took  the  title  of  Terra  del  Commune,  which  it  has  retained  till 
the  latest  times.  The  constitution  of  this  community  proceeded 
simply,  and  quite  in  a  democratic  spirit,  from  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  land ;  for  the  land  is  divided  by  its  mountain 
system  into  valleys  like  a  tissue  of  cells.     As  a  rule,  aU  the 
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localities  comprised  witliin  a  Talley  form  an  ecclesiastical  district^ 
which  is  still,  as  in  the  oldest  times,  called  by  the  Italian  name 
pieve  {jpUM).  Thus  every  pieve  included  a  certain  number  of 
oommones  or  parishes (poese).  NoV  every  parish  first  of  allelected 
in  its  assembly  before  the  church-door  a  local  head  or  podesi^ 
and  two  or  more  Withers  of  the  parish  {jpadfri  del  commune)^ 
probably  for  a  year,  as  was  the  rule  in  later  times.  The  fathers 
of  the  parish  were  to  realize  the  intention  of  their  institution, 
by  caring  in  a  fatherly  spirit  for  the  good  of  the  parishes,  esta- 
blishing peace,  and  protecting  the  weak.  They  came  together  and 
appointed  a  separate  officer  with  the  title  Caporale,  who  seems 
to  have  had  the  function  of  a  tnbime  of  the  people,  and  was 
established  expressly  to  defend  by  all  means  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  Podestas  again  came  together,  and  elected  the 
bodici  or  Twelve  men,  the  supreme  legislative  council  of  the 
oonfederation. 

However  imperfect  and  confused  as  to  dates  are  all  these 
accounts  of  Sambucuccio  and  his  institutions^  yet  this  point  is 
established  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Corsicans  at  so  early  a  period 
were  able  to  create  by  their  own  unaided  power  a  democratic 
community.  These  germs  having  been  once  planted,  were  never 
Btified  again,  but  continued  to  grow  through  all  storms  and  con- 
vulsions; they  ennobled  the  raw  force  of  a  nation  by  nature 
passionate,  maintained  in  it  through  all  ages  an  unexampled 
love  of  country  and  a  heroic  love  of  freedom,  and  rendered 
Corsica — at  a  time  when  the  great  civilized  nations  of  tlie  con- 
tinent lay  enchained  in  the  state-formulse  of  depotism-— capable 
of  giving  birth  to  the  democratic  oonstitution  of  Pasquale  Paoli, 
wMch  arose  before  North  America  liberated  herself,  or  France 
began  her  revolution.  Corsica  had  no  slaves  nor  serfe ;  every 
Corsican  was  free,  and  concerned  in  the  life  of  the  nation, 
through  the  self-government  of  his  parish  and  the  national 
assembly ;  and  tlus,  taken  in  connection  with  the  sense  of  law 
and  the  love  oi  country,  is  the  basis  of  all  political  freedom. 
The  Corsicans  possessed  the  sense  of  law,  for  which  even  Diodorus 
praises  them ;  but  the  entanglements  their  island  was  subject 
to,  and  the  foreign  rule  which,  with  their  position  and  numbers 
what  they  were,  they  could  never  shake  off,  prevented  the 
nation  frQm  thriving. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Sahbucuocio  the  legislator  suffered  the  &te  of  many  another 
legislator.  His  institutions  suffered  a  sudden  shock  on  his 
death.  The  Signori  came  forth  from  their  strongholds  forth- 
with, and  spread  strife  and  war  over  the  coimtiy.  Then  the 
people  tumeid  to  the  Tuscan  marquis,  Malaspina,  seeking  deliver- 
ance, and  placed  itself  imder  his  protection.  Malaspina  came 
to  the  island  with  an  army,  overpowered  the  resistance  of  the 
barons,  and  restored  tranquillity.  This  happened  about  the  year 
1020;  and  the  Malaspinas  appear  to  have  been  the  rectors  of 
the  Terra  del  Commune  until  the  year  1070,  while  the  Signori 
held  sway  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  Pope  also,  who  tried 
to  derive  rights  of  his  own  to  Corsica  from  the  I^ank  kings, 
interfered  at  this  period  with  the  affairs  of  the  island.  It  even 
appears  that  he  gave  it  away  as  fief^  and  that  Malaspina  was 
Count  of  Corsica  by  his  consent.  The  Corsican  bishoprics,  of 
which  six  had  been  founded  &om  time  to  time — Aleria,  Ajaccio, 
Accia,  Mariana,  Nebbio  and  Sagona — ^next  gave  him  a  pretext  for 
making  himself  master  of  the  island. 

Gregory  VII.  employed  Landulph,  Bishop  of  Pisa,  whom  he 
sent  to  Corsica  to  induce  the  people  to  determine  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Church.  This  having  been 
done,  d^regory,  and  after  him  Urban  II.,  in  the  year  1098,  put 
Corsica  as  a  fief  for  ever  under  the  see  of  Pisa,  which  was  raised 
to  an  archbishop's  see.  Thus  the  Pisans  made  themselves  lords 
of  the  island,  which  they  maintained,  though  as  a  very  precarious 
and  constantly  contested  possession,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

Their  rule  was  wise,  just,  and  beneficent,  and  is  highly  praised 
by  all  the  Corsican  historians.  They  exerted  themselves  to 
cultivate  the  land,  fostered  the  growth  of  its  natural  products, 
restored  the  cities,  built  bridges  and  roads  and  towers  on  the 
coast,  and  transplanted  to  the  island  even  their  arts,  at  any 
rate  in  the  architecture  of  the  churches.  The  best  old  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  of  the  island  are  of  Pisan  origin,  and  may  be 
at  once  recognised  as  such  by  their  pleasing  style.  Every  two 
years  the  republic  of  Pisa  sent  an  officer  to  the  island,  who 
administered  law  and  justice  in  the  name  of  the  city,  and  with 
the  title  of  judge  (Giudice).  The  parochial  institutions  of 
Sambucuccio  remained  in  force. 
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I  Meanwhile*  Genoa  had  followed  with  jealous  e^es  the  Pisan 

I  role  on  the  neighbouring  island,  and  could  not  intend  to  leave 

■  to  her  rival  so  advantageous  a  station  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
I  before  her  own  gates.  As  early  as  when  Urban  IL  put  the 
I  Bishops  of  Corsica  under  Pisa  as  metropolitan,  the  Genoese 

entered  their  protest,  and  frequently  compelled  the  Popes  to  take 
baek  this  Pisan  investiture.  At  length,  in  the  year  1 133,  Inno* 
cent  11.  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  the  dispute,  and  divided  the 
investiture,  subordinating  the  Corsican  bishops  of  Mariana, 
Aceio,  and  Nebbio  to  Genoa,  which  had  also  been  raised  to  an 
archbishopric,  but  leaving  to  the  Pisans  the  sees  of  Aleria, 
Ajaocio,  and  Sagona.  The  Genoese  were  not  to  be  put  off  by 
this  makeshift;  they  aspired  to  the  entire  temporal  dominion  ol 
the  island.  Constantly  engaged  in  war  with  the  Pisans,  they 
seized  a  &vourable  opportunity  to  &11  upon  Boni&zio,  just  af» 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  making  merry  at  a  wedding. 
Honorius  IIL  was  obliged,  in  the  year  1217,  to  confirm  theii* 
possession  of  this  important  place.  They  fortified  the  impreg* 
nable  rock,  and  made  it  the  point  d'appui  of  their  dominion; 
then,  by  granting  privileges  to  the  town  and  freedom  to  its  com- 
merce, they  indu(^  a  great  number  of  Genoese  families  to 
remove  thither.  So  Bonifazio  was-  the  first  C^oese  colony  iik 
Corsica. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Corsica  was  now  divided  by  factions.  One  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  friendly  to  Pisa,  another  to  Genoa;  many  Signori 
stood  apart,  and  finally  the  Terra  del  Commune  maintained  its 
separate  position.  The  Pisans,  though  assailed  by  their  powerful 
enemies  in  Italy,  and  brought  to  extremities,  were  not  inclined 
to  abandon  Corsica.  They  appointed  a  Corsican  of  the  ancient 
&mily  Cinarca  as  their  lieutenant  and  Giudice,  and  committed 
to  him  the  defence  of  the  island  against  Genoa. 

This  man  was  named  Sinucello,  and  became  celebrated  under 
the  appellation  Giudioe  della  Bocca.  His  love  of  country  and 
his  heroism,  his  wisdom  and  justice,  have  given  him  a  place 
among  those  men  who  have  been  prominent  for  personal  virtue 
k  baibaric  times.    The  Cinarchesi^  it  is  said,  had  been  ezpelle4 

o 
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to  Sardinia  by  one  of  tHe  Papal  marquises.  One  of  their 
descendants  was  Sinucello.  He  had  emigrated  to  Pisa,  and 
distingaished  himself  in  the  service  of  the  republic.  Upon  him 
the  Pisans  now  rested  their  hopes.  They  named  him  count 
and  judge  of  the  island,  gave  him  a  few  ships,  and  sent  him 
in  the  year  1280  to  Corsica.  He  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  Genoese  party  among  the  Signori  by  the  aid  of  his 
adherents,  and  in  restoring  the  Pisan  supremacy.  But  the 
Genoese  sent  Thomas  Spinola  with  troops.  Spinola  was  signally 
defeated  by  Giudice.  The  war  lasted  many  years,  and  was 
prolonged  indefatigably  by  Giudice  iu  the  name  of  the  republic 
of  Pisa,  even  after  the  latter  had  lost  the  great  naval  engage- 
ment against  G^noa  near  the  rock  of  Meloria,  in  which  Ugolino, 
of  tragic  fate,  commanded,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the 
power  of  Pisa  decayed,  and  Corsica^so  was  no  longer  tenable. 

After  their  victory,  the  Genoese  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Corsica  also.  They  committed  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  island,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  brave  Giudice,  to 
their  general,  Lncbetto  Doria.  But  Dona,  too,  met  with  a 
humiliating  defeat ;  and  the  extraordinary  Corsican  managed 
to  maintain  his  position  for  many  years  in  incessant  contests 
with  the  Genoese  troops  and  the  Signori  of  the  island,  which 
appeared  dissolved  by  total  anarchy.  The  chroniclers  have 
embellished  with  many  stories  the  truly  national  Corsican  figure 
of  their  fevourite  Giudice,  and  given  a  romantic  character  to  his 
battles.  However  little  this  may  concern  history,  it  yet  cha- 
racterises the  times,  the  ways  of  the  country,  or  its  inhabitants. 
Giudice  had  six  daughters  married  to  the  six  leading  men  of  the 
country ;  and  his  bitter  enemy,  Giovanninello,  had  likewise  six 
daughters,  equally  well  provided  for.  The  six  sons-in-law  of  the 
latter,  conspire  against  Giudice,  and  in  one  night  kill  seventy 
men-at-arms  of  his  train.  This  becomes  the  cause  of  a  division 
of  the  whole  island  between  two  parties,  which  now  make  war 
upon  one  another  like  Guelfs  and  Ghibellins,  and  prolong  the 
contest  for  200  years.  But  Giovanninello  was  expelled  to  Genoa ; 
soon  returning  again,  he  built  the  fortress  Calvi,  which  then 
gave  itself  up  to  the  Genoese,  and  became  the  second  Genoese 
colony  in  the  island.  Of  the  justice  and  of  the  mercy  of  Giudice 
the  chroniclers  have  many  a  story  to  tell :  as  the  following. 
Once  having  taken  many  Genoese  prisoners,  he  promised  freedom 
to  as  many  as  were  married ;  only  their  wives  must  come  in 
person  to  fetch  them.     The  women  came,  and  one  of  Giudice'a, 
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nephews  forced  a  fair  Genoese  to  grant  liim  her  fitronrs.  Giadice 
caased  him  to  be  immediately  beheaded,  and  sent  the  prisoners 
home  according  to  promise.  Thus  this  man  bears  the  name 
Gindioe,  jndge,  pa/r  eaxeUence,  because  in  a  barbarian  nation  and 
period  the  judicial  power  unites  in  itself  all  other  power  and 
virtue. 

In  extreme  old  age  Giudice  became  blind.  The  blind  old  man 
became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  his  natural  son  Salnese,  who 
laid  an  ambush  for  him,  took  him  prisoner,  and  delivered  him 
up  to  the  Genoese.  When  the  old  man  was  being  brought  to 
the  ship,  he  fell  on  his  knees  on  the  seashore,  and  solemnly 
cursed  his  son  Salnese  and  his  posterity.  Giudice  deUa  Kocca 
was  thrown  into  a  miserable  dungeon  in  G^noa,  and  died  there 
in  the  tower  Malapaga,  in  the  year  1312.  The  Ck>rsican  his- 
torian, Filippini,  says  of  him,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  that  the  island  has  produced ;  he  was  valiant 
and  dexterous  in  arms,  admirably  quick  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
enterprises,  great  in  council^  executing  justice,  very  liberal  to* 
wards  his  friends^  and  steadfast  in  adversity— characteristics 
which  almost  all  distinguished  Corsicans  have  possessed.  With 
Giadioe  fell  the  Pisan  rule  in  Corsica. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Pisa,  formally  ceded  the  island  to  Genoa  ;  and  thirty  years 
after  Giudice^s  death  even  the  Terra  del  Commune,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Signori,  submitted  to  the  Genoese  supremacy. 
The  Terra  del  Commune  sent  four  ambassadors  to  the  Genoese 
senate,  and  tendered  its  subjection  upon  condition  that  the 
Corsicans  should  pay  no  other  impost  than  a  hearth-tax  of  twenty 
soldi.  The  senate  accepted  the  condition;  and  thus  the  first 
Genoese  governor  went  to  the  island  in  the  year  1348.  He  was 
Boccanera,  a  man  whose  vigour  and  prudence  is  praised,  and  who 
gave  peace  to  the  country  during  an  administration  of  one  year. 
But  scarcely  had  he  returned  from  his  post,  than  the  factions 
iftised  their  head  anew,  and  precipitated  the  land  into  the  wildest 
anarchy.  For  Genoa's  right  of  rule  was  from  the  first  not  un- 
contested, as  the  pope  Boni&ice  VIII.,  as  early  as  the  year  1296, 
^,  by  virtue  of  the1)ld  feudal  rights  of  the  papal  chair,  assigned 
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Corsica  and  Sardinia  to  King  James  of  Arragon.  Thus  a  new 
foreign  power,  Spain,  that  had  in  ancient  times  been  connected 
with  Corsica,  seemed  about  to  assert  its  influence  upon  the  island  ; 
and  so,  before  there  was  any  actual  thought  of  conquest,  those 
Corsicans  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  G^noa^ 
were  able  to  &11  back  upon  the  house  of  Arragon. 

The  next  period  of  Corsican  history  shows  the  bloody  oontesta 
of  the  Signori  against  Genoa.  Immediately  after  Giudice'i^  death 
BO  much  confusion  had  arisen,  and  the  people  were  driven  to  such 
distress,  that  the  Corsican  chronicler  wonders  that,  in  this 
wretched  state  of  the  country,  the  Corsicans  did  not  rise  and 
emigrate  in  a  body.  The  barons,  so  soon  as  they  no  longer  felt 
the  heavy  hand  of  Giudice,  practised  tyrannical  violence,  some 
purely  by  the  right  of  the  stronger,  others  strengthening  them- 
selves by  paying  tribute  to  Genoa,  All  sought  to  rule  and  to 
practise  extortion.  The  utter  dissolution  of  social  order  then 
produced  an  extravagant  and  fiEmatical  sect  of  commimists,  a 
remarkable  phenomenon  on  that  wild  island,  but  one  which  was 
Been  in  Italy  also  at  the  same  time.  This  sect  made  itself  re- 
nowned and  fearful,  under  the  name  of  the  Giovannali.  It  arose 
in  the  small  district  of  Carbini,  beyond  the  mountains.  Its 
authors  were  two  brothers,  Polo  and  Arrigo,  lords  of  Attal^ 
and  natural  sons  of  Guglielmuccio.  "  In  it,"  tells  the  chronicler, 
^'  were  women  as  well  as  men,  and  its  laws  contained  this,  that 
all  things  should  be  in  common,  women  and  children,  as  well  as 
the  property  of  every  one  else.  Perchance  they  wished  to  renew 
that  golden  age,  which,  according  to  the  poets,  existed  in  the  time 
of  Saturn.  These  Giovannali  practised  certain  expiations  after 
their  fashion,  and  met  by  night  in  the  churches  to  offer  their 
sacrifices,  on  which  occasions,  following  certain  superstitious 
fancies  and  false  ceremonies  of  theirs,  they  darkened  the  lights, 
and  sported  with  one  another  in  the  fouled  and  most  unseemly 
way,  men  and  women,  promiscuously  as  they  lusted.  Polo  was 
the  leader  of  this  devilish  crew,  which  began  to  increase  extra- 
ordinarily, not  only  on  this  side  the  mountains,  but  also  beyond." 

The  pope,  then  residing  in  France,  excommunicated  the  sect; 
he  sent  a  commissary  with  soldiers  to  Corsica,  who  signally 
defeated  the  Giovannali,  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  many 
Signori,  in  the  pieve  Alesani,  where  they  had  built  a  fort.  •And, 
wherever  a  Giovannalo  was  met  with,  he  was  slain.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  assuredly  a  remarkable  one  ;  possibly  the  idea  was 
brought  over  from  Italy,  in  which  case  it  m  not  surpriaLng  that 
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among  the  poor  distiacted  Coraioans,  wlio  regarded  the  equality 
of  mankind  as  an  original  law  of  natiire,  it  met  with  so  extrar 
ordinary  a  dissemination,  as  the  chronicler  says.  But  never 
besides  did  ecclesiastical  fanaticism,  extrayagant  enthusiasm,  or 
priestly  role,  strike  root  in  the  Condcan  people^  and  their  island 
was  spared  at  least  this  curse. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Afteb  Boccanera's  departure,  the  people,  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  the  Signori,  turned  of  its  own  accord  to  Genoa  for  aid. 
So  the  republic  sent  Tridano  della  Torre  to  the  island.  He 
vanquished  the  barons,  and  reigned  vigorously  and  in  peace  for 
seven  full  years. 

Here  appears  the  second  remarkable  man  of  the  house  of  Cinarca 
or  Bocca,  Arrigo  della  Bocca,  young,  vigorous,  dashing,  bom  to 
rule,  obstinate  as  Giudice,  quite  as  inexhaustible  in  expedients, 
and  equally  powerful  in  arms.  His  father,  Guglielmo,  had  been 
engaged  in  battle  with  the  Genoese,  but  been  slain  by  them, 
the  son  took  up  the  quarrel.  Being  unfortunate  at  the  outset, 
he  quitted  his  country  and  went  to  Spain,  to  tender  his  services 
to  the  house  of  Arragon,  and  to  stimulate  it  to  enforce  its  claim 
to  those  rights  which  the  pope  had  awarded  it.  During  Arrigo*s 
absence  in  Arragon,  Tridano  was  slain,  the  Signori  rebelled,  the 
island  was  split  into  two  new  parties,  the  Caggionacci  and  the 
Bistagnacci,  and  the  most  sanguinary  tumult  had  broken  out. 

Then,  in  the  year  1392,  Arrigo  della  Bocca  appeared  in  Cor- 
sica at  his  own  peril,  and  as  good  as  totally  unequipped  ;  but 
no  sooner  did  he  show  himself  than  the  people  flocked  to  his 
standard.  Lionello  Lomellino  and  Aluigi  Tortorino  were  then 
governors,  the  urgency  of  the  times  demanding  two  at  once. 
They  called  a  diet  in  Corte,  oounseUing  and  exhorting.  Mean- 
while, Arrigo  had  marched  quickly  upon  Cinarca,  had  defeated 
the  Genoese  troops  wherever  he  found  them,  stood  before  Bi- 
gugBa,  the  governor's  residence,  stormed  the  place,  assembled  the 
people,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Count  of  Corsica* 
The  governors  retired  in  consternation  to  G^oa,  leaving  the 
whole  country  in  the  hands  of  the  Corsicans,  with  the  exception 
of  Galvi,  Bonifmo,  and  San  Columbano. 
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Arrigo  now  governed  the  island  for  four  years  unopposed, 
with  vigour  and  justice,  though  cruelly.  He  beheaded  many, 
even  his  own  relations.  Perhaps  these  severities  embittered  people 
against  him,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  inevitable  Corsican  party- 
spirit  which  estranged  a  part  of  the  nation  from  him.  The 
lords  of  Cape  Corso  rose  first,  having  an  understanding  with 
Genoa ;  but  Arrigo  put  them  down  by  force,  and  suppressed 
every  insurrection  with  an  iron  hand.  He  bore  on  his  banner  a 
griffin  above  the  arms  of  Arragon,  a  sign  that  he  had  put  the 
island  under  the  protection  of  Spain. 

Genoa  was  at  a  loss  ;  she  had  fought  so  many  years  for  Cor- 
sica and  gained  nothing.  Circumstances  tied  the  hands  of  the 
republic,  so  that  she  appeared  likely  to  give  up  Corsica.  Then 
&Ye  Nobili  united  to  form  a  joint-stock  company,  and  proposed 
to  the  senate  to  leave  the  island  to  them/ saving  the  supremacy 
of  the  republic.  They  were  Messrs.  Magnera,  Tortorino,  Fiesco, 
Taniffi),  Lomellino.  They  called  themselves  the  Company 
Mahona,  and  each  called  himself  governor  of  Corsica  ;  for  the 
Genoese  senate  had  agreed  to  the  proposal. 

They  came  to  the  island  with  a  thousand  soldiers,  where 
Arrigo  awaited  them  with  the  malecontents.  They  accomplished 
but  little ;'  on  the  contrary,  they  were  driven  into  such  straits 
by  the  valiant  man,  that  they  thought  of  coming  to  an  amicable 
compact.  Arrigo  embraced  the  proposal ;  but  in  a  short  time 
took  up  arms  again,  as  he  found  that  he  had  been  deluded,  and 
after  a  bloody  battle  he  drove  the  Mahona  out  of  the  island. 
An  expedition  which  Genoa  next  despatched  was  more  fortu- 
nate.    It  forced  Arrigo  to  fly  for  the  second  time. 

He  went  once  more  to  Spain  to  obtain  support  from  John, 
king  of  Arragon.  John  readily  gave  him  two  galleys  and  some 
infentry,  and  with  these  the  obstinate  Corsican  appeared  again 
in  Corsica  after  two  months'  absence.  He  vanquished  and  took 
Zoaglia,  the  Grenoese  governor,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  island,  except  the  strongholds  Calvi  and  Boni^io.  This 
happened  in  the  year  1394.  The  republic  sent  new  comman- 
ders and  new  troops.  What  the  sword  could  not  accomplish, 
poison  at  last  did.  Arrigo  della  Rocca  died  suddenly  in  the  year 
1401.  Just  at  this  time  Genoa  became  subject  to  the  French 
king,  Charles  VI.  Hence  the  fate  of  Corsica  appeared  to  be 
taking  a  new  turn  ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  time.  The  French 
king  now  appointed  LioneUo  Lomellino  as  his  feudal  count  of 
the  island.     He  is  the  same  who  had  belonged  to  the  Mahona, 
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I  and  to  whoin  Corsica  is  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  her 

■  greatest  dLty,  Bastia.  This  city  now  became  the  seat  of  govem- 
I  -"ment,  which  had  hitherto  blB^n  the  neighbouring  castle  of 
I  Biguglia. 


CHAPTEB  X 


The  place  of  Arrigo  della  Rocca  now  began  to  be  filled  by  a 
man  of  similar  character.  Formed  by  analogous  circumstances 
of  their  country,  the  characters  of  these  bold  men  have  an 
astonishing  family  likeness;  they  form,  down  to  Pasqualo 
Paoli  and  Napoleon,  a  continuous  series  of  valiant,  indefati^- 
gable,  tragic  heroes,  whose  history,  with  a  single  exception,  is  as 
identical  in  kind,  means,  and  fate,  as  the  island's  contest  of  cen«- 
turies  against  the  rule  of  the  Genoese  is  one  and  the  same.  The 
beginning  of  the  career  of  these  men,  who  all  come  forth  from 
exSe,  bears  every  time  a  romantic  character. 

Vincentello  d'Istria  was  a  nephew  of  Arrigo,  son  of  one  of  his 
sisters  and  of  Ghilfuccio,  a  noble  Coi*sican.  He  also  had  gone  in  his 
youth  to  thecourt  of  Arragon,  entered  the  service  there,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  brilliant  deeds  of  arms.  Later  he  had  conduct- 
ed, with  Arragonian  ships,  a  successful  Corsair  war  against  the 
Crenoese,  and  made  his  name  terrible  upon  the  Mediterranean. 
He  resolved  to  profit  by  the  position  of  affairs,  and  attempt  a 
landing  in  his  country,  where  Count  Lomellino  had  made  himself 
odious  by  his  hard  rule,  and  Francis  of  Eocca,  a  natural  son  of 
Arrigo,  who  governed  the  Terra  del  Commune  as  viscount  in 
the  name  of  Genoa,  vainly  contended  with  a  powerful  opposi- 
tion. 

Vincentello  landed  unexpectedly  in  Sagona,  marched  rapidly 
like  his  uncle  to  Cinarca,  took  Biguglia,  assembled  the  people^ 
and  made  himself  Count  of  Corsica.  Francis  of  Bocca  immedi- 
ately fell  by  assassination ;  but  his  sister  Violanta,  a  mfeculinp 
woman,  took  up  arms,  till  she  was  overcome  by  Vincentello.  Bas- 
tia also  submitted.  Genoa  now  speedily  sent  t)x>ops ;  after  a  two 
years*  contest  Vincentello  was  jforped  tp  abandon  Corsipa,  be- 
cause some  of  the  selfish  Signo^i  made  common  cause  with  Genoa. 

After  a  ishort  time  Vincentello  returned  again  with  Arrago- 
nian forces,  and  again  rescued  the  whole  island  from  the  Genoese, 
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except  the  forti^qses  Calvi  and  Booifazia  When  he  had  sao- 
ceeded  thus  far,  the  young  king,  Alfonso  of  Arragon,  more 
adventarous  than  his  iH*edeoessonv  set  out  in  person  with  a  well 
equipped  fleet  to  enforce  by  arms  the  presumptive  claims  of  Arra^ 
gon  upon  the  island.  He  came  from  Sardinia  in  the  jear  1420, 
sat  down  before  Galvi,  and  compelled  that  Genoese  town  to  sur- 
render to  him.  Then  he  sailed  before  BoAifazio,  and  whilst  the 
Corsicans  of  his  party  stormed  the  impregnable  fortress  from  the 
land  side,  the  fleet  assailed  it  from  the  3ea.  The  siege  of  Boni- 
fazio  forms  a  brilliant  episode  in  these  protracted  contests,  and  is 
distinguished  as  well  for  the  valour  of  the  bedegers  as  for  the 
heroism  of  the  besieged.  These,  devoted  to  Genoa  body  and 
soul,  themselves  for  the  most  part  of  Genoese  descent,  remain- 
ed unshaken  as  their  rocks,  and  neither  famine  nor  pestilence, 
nor  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  Spaniarda,  had  power  to  bend  their 
resolution.  All  the  storms  were  beaten  off.  Women,  children, 
monks,  and  priests  stood  in  arms  upon  the  walls,  and  fought 
beside  the  citizens.  For  months  long  they  fought,  hoping 
for  relief,  and  humbled  the  Spanish  pride,  till  at  length  Alfonso 
got  tired,  and  went  away  covered  with  shame,  leaving  to 
Yincentello  the  continuation  of  the  siege.  But  the  Grenoese 
relief  came,  and  delivered  the  exhausted  town  on  the  eve  of 
its  fall. 

Yincentello  went  back  again ;  and  as  Calvi  abo  had  the  same 
time  fallen  again  under  the  Genoese  rule,  the  republic  could  still 
rely  on  both  fortresses.  King  Alfonso  made  no  further  attempt  to 
come  into  possession  of  Corsica.  Vinoentello,  reduced  to  his  own 
resources,  gradually  lost  ground,  because  the  intrigues  of  Genoa 
accomplished  more  than  amis,  and  because  the  quarrels  of  th^ 
@ignori  prevented  any  common  rising. 

The  Genoese  party  was  especially  strong  on  Cape  Corso,  where 
the  lords  Da  Mare  possessed  the  most  power.  With  their  help^ 
and  that  of  the  Caporali,  who  had  gradually  degenerated  from 
tribunes  of  the  people  into  petty  tyrants,  Genoa  repelled  Yin- 
centello, and  confined  him  to  his  fief  of  Cinarca.  The  valiant 
man  fell  partly  by  his  own  £a.ult.  He  was  addicted  to  volup- 
tuous habits ;  and  the  rape  of  a  maiden  from  Biguglia  caused  her 
relations  to  take  up  arms,  whereupon  the  place  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Simon  da  Mare.  The  unfortunate  Yincentello  now  re- 
solved to  solicit  again  the  aid  of  Arragon  ;  but  Zacharias  Spinola 
took  the  galley  which  was  conveying  him  to  Sicily,  and  brought 
Genoa's  terrible  foe  a  prisoner  before  the  senate.     Yincentello 
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I  ilsixia  was  beheaded  on  the  grand  etaircase  of  the  palace  of 
I  Genoa^  in  the  year  1434,  He  waa  a  gloriuua  man,  as  the  Cor- 
I    scan  cfaronider  says. 

CHAPTER  XL 

Ajteb Yinoentello's  death,  the  Signoii  contended  amongthem- 
selves  for  the  supreme  power.  Simon  da  Mare,  Giudice  dlstria, 
Eenuccio  de  Leoa,  Paolo  deUa  Bocca— each  called  himself  in 
torn  Cbnnt  of  Corsica.  On  the  part  of  Genoa,  where  the  Fregosi 
and  Adomi  had  split  the  republic  into  two  £su;tions,  both  these 
fsmodlies  sought  to  make  Corsica  a  possession  of  their  house. 
Tlus  occasioned  new  wars  and  new  misery.  The  people  had  not 
a  single  year  of  peace.  All  were  permanently  in  arms,  either  on 
the  a^ressive  or  on  the  defensive.  The  whole  island  was  a 
scene  of  naught  but  fire,  insurrection,  and  war,  and  was  covered 
over  and  over  with  blood. 

In  the  year  1443,  a  party  among  the  Corsicans  offered  the 
dominion  of  their  island  to  the  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  perhaps  that 
the  church  might  constrain  the  factions,  and  establish  tran- 
quillity.    The  pope  then  sent  ^is  plenipotentiaries  with  troops, 
but  they  only  made  confusion  worse  confounded.      Then  the 
people  assembled  at  a  diet  at  Morosaglia,  and  elected  a  yaliant 
and  magnanimous  man,  Mariano  da  Gaggio,  to  be  their  lieu- 
tenant-general     Mariano  first  overcame  the  savage  Caporali, 
drove  them  out  of  their  rock-towers,  destroyed  many  of  these, 
and  declared  their  dignity  abolished.    On  their  side,  the  Caporali 
called  in  Adomo,  the  Genoese.     The  people  now  put  itself  anew 
under  the  protection  of  the  pope;  but  as  the  Fregosi  had  mean- 
while attained  to  dominion  in  Cknoa,  and  were  £sivoured  by 
Nicholas  I.,  a  Genoese,  he  transferred  the  government  of  the 
island,  in  the  year  1449,  to  Lodovico  Campo  Fregoso,    In  vain 
did  the  nation  under  Mariano  resist  this  appointment.     To  mul- 
tiply still  further  the  already  boundless  concision,  there  appeared 
also  an  Arragonian  viceroy,  James  Imbisora,  demanding  sub- 
mission  in  the  name  of  Arragon. 

The  people  assembled  hereupon  in  despair,  at  a  diet  on  the 
Lago  Benedetto,  and  here  embraced  the  fatal  resolution  of  putting 
themselves  under  the  Bank  of  St.  Geoige,  of  Genoa.  This  society 
bad  been  formed  in  the  year  1346  as  a  company  of  capitalists. 
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who  lent  money  to  the  republic,  and  in  return  reoeiyed  as 
guarantee  certain  public  rerenues.  Upon  this  proposal  of  th.^ 
Corsicans,  the  republic  of  Genoa  made  over  Corsica  to  this  banli^ 
and  the  Fregosi  resigned  their  title  for  a  compensation. 

So  the  company  of  St.  Ckorge  entered  into  possession  of 
Corsica  in  the  year  1453,  under  the  supremacy  of  the  senate, 
regarding  it  as  a  demesne  from  which  the  greatest  possible  in.— 
come  was  to  be  secured. 

But  years  passed  before  the  Bank  was  fortunate  enough  to 
become  master  of  the  island.  The  Signori  beyond  the  mountains, 
united  with  Arragon,  opposed  a  desperate  resistance. ,  The 
governors  of  the  Bank  proceeded  with  indiscreet  severity;  manjr 
were  beheaded;  other  nobles  went  into  exile,  and  rallied  round 
Tomasin  Fregoso,  a  fickle  man,  who,  his  uncle  Lodovico  having 
been  doge,  began  to  remember  his  family  claims  to  Corsica.  He 
came  accompanied  by  the  refugees,  overthrew  the  troops  of  the 
Bank,  and  put  himself  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  island, 
being  declared  by  the  people  Count  of  Corsica. 

In  the  year  1464,  Genoa  fell  into  the  hands  of  Francis  Sforza 
of  Milan,  and  a  power  which  had  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
Corsica,  now  regarded  the  island  as  its  own.  The  Corsicans, 
who  liked  any  other  master  but  Genoa,  gladly  took  the  oath  at 
the  diet  in  Biguglia  to  the  Milanese  captain,  Antonio  Cotta. 
But  at  this  very  diet  a  petty  quarrel  sufficed  to  put  all  Corsici 
again  in  a  blaze.  A  few  peasants  from  Nebbio  having  got  into 
a  sanguinary  wrangle  with  the  men  of  the  Signori  from  beyond 
the  mountains,  the  Milanese  commander  had  fbrthwith  chastised 
the  guilty.  The  Signori,  touched  in  their  seignorial  rights,  sprang 
on  their  horses  and  rode  home  fiill  of  resentment,  without  saying 
a  word.  War  was  expected.  To  avOTt  it,  the  people  of  the 
Terra  del  Commune  assembled  in  the  Casinca,  and  appointed 
SambucuGcio  d'Alando,  a  descendant  of  the  first  Corpican  legis- 
lator, to  be  vicar  of  the  nation,  and  empowered  him  to  employ 
any  means  for  the  restoration  of  order.  Sambueuccio's  dictators- 
ship  inspired  terror;  he  was  obeyed,  and  tranquillity  prevailed; 
and  a  second  assembly  deputed  him  and  others  as  ambassadors 
to  Milan,  to  represent  to  the  doge  the  state  of  things,  and  pray 
for  the  recall  pf  Cotta, 

Cotta  gave  place  to  the  far  worse  Amelia,  who  occasioned  ^ 
war  of  many  years.  In  all  these  tempests  we  see  the  democratic 
Teii-a  del  Commune,  like  an  island  within  the  island,  surrounded 
by  the  Signori,  but  holding  firmly  together,  and  representing  the 
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I  true  Oorsican  people.  And  for  almost  two  handred  years  we  liave 
I  seeu  no  decisive  step  taken  without  a  national  diet  (vedtUa),  and 
I  have  often  observed  how  ihe  i^tion  cl^ose  for  itself  counts  and 
I      vicars. 

I  Now  when  the  war  between  the  Corsicans  and  Milanese  was  at 

'  its  height,  Thomas  Oampo  Fregosi  appeared  to  try  his  &te  once 
more.  The  Milanese  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  their  city.  But 
strangely  enough,  he  returned  thence  in  the  year  1480,  provided 
with  diplomas  promising  him  Corsica  as  a  rightful  inheritance. 
TTia  rule,  as  well  as  that  of  his  son  James,  was  so  cruel  that  it  could 
not  be  of  long  duration,  although  they  had  connected  themselves 
with  Giampolo  d^  Leca,  the  most  distinguished  man  of  the 
island. 

In  the  meantime  the  people  appointed  Eenuceio  da  Leca  to 
be  its  leader,  who  immediately  directed  his  attention  to  the 
Signor  of  Piombino,.Appian  IV.,  and  offered  him  Corsica,  under 
the  condition  that  he  would  send  adequate  troops  to  deliver  the 
island  from  all  its  tyrants.     How  miserable  was  the  condition 
of  the  nation,  when  it  had  to  turn  to  every  side  and  call  upon, 
now  this,  now  that  powerful  despot,  superinducing  foreign  to 
native  tyrants !     The  Lord  of  Piomblno  was  glad  to  try  his 
fortune  in  Corsica,  having  already  part  of  Elba  in  his  possession. 
He  sent  his  brother,  Gherardo  di  Montagnara,  with  a  small  army. 
Gherardo   was  young,  handsome,  of  brillant   manners  and   a 
theatrical  love  of  pomp.     He  came  arrayed  in  costly  robes,  with 
a  splendid  suite,  magnificent  horses,  dogs,  musicians,  and  buffoons. 
He  proceeded  as  though  he  meant  to  conquer  the  island  with 
music.     The  Corsicans,  who  had  barely  the  very  bread  of  life, 
gazed  at  him  as  at  a  being  from  another  world,  led  him  to  their 
popular  assembly  at  the  Lago  Benedetto,  and  with  great  rejoic- 
ings made  him  Count  of  Corsica,  in  the  year  1483.     The  Fregosi 
now  lost  heart ;  abandoning  their  cause,  they  soon  afler  sold  their 
claims  to  the  Genoese  Bank  for  two  thousand  scudi  of  gold.  The 
Baak  now  prepared  energetically  for  war  against  Gherardo  and 
Benuccio.     The  latter  was  defeated.     This  so  terrified  the  Lord 
of  Piombino,  that  he  hastily  left  the  island  with  less  pomp  than 
he  came.     Piombino  renounced  any  further  attempt. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

AoAiK  there  arose  two  bold  men,  one  after  the  other,  to  combat 
Genoa;  Giampolo  da  Leca  had  connected  himself  as  we  have  seen, 
with  the  Fregosi.  Though  these  lords  had  resigned  their  title 
to  the  Bank,  yet  they  could  not  endure  the  loss  of  their  seigno- 
rity.  Accordingly,  Janus  in  Genoa  urged  his  relative  to  revolt 
against  the  governor.  Matthew  Fiesco  Giampolo  began  the  war. 
But,  defeated  and  driven  back  by  the  troops  of  the  Bank,  and 
having  in  vain  applied  to  Florence  for  aid,  he  saw  himself  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  to  fly,  with  his  wife,  child,  and 
friends,  to  Sicily,  in  the  year  1487. 

Scarcely  had  a  year  elapsed  than  he  appeared  again,  invited  by 
his  adherents.  A  second  time  unsucces^ul,  he  escaped  a  second 
time  to  Sardinia.  The  Genoese  cruelly  chastised  the  insurgents 
by  death,  banishment,  and  confiscation  of  px>perty.  The  fermen- 
tation multiplied.  For  ten  years  hatred  against  Genoa  was  on  the 
rise.  So  long  Giampolo  remained  in  his  exile  meditating  revenge^ 
and  with  gaze  fixed  upon  his  country,  oppressed  by  violence.  Then 
he  returned.  He  had  neither  money  nor  arms ;  four  Corsicans 
and  six  Spaniards  were  hissole  army,  and  with  this  he  landed*  He 
was  beloved  by  the  people  for  his  nobility,  valour,  and  handsome 
figure.  The  Corsicans  thronged  to  him  at  once,  those  of  Cinarca, 
Vico,  Niolo,  and  Morosaglia.  He  had  soon  7000  Corsican  in- 
fiuitry  and  200  cavalry,  a  force  that  inspired  the  Bank  of  Genoa 
with  terror.  They  accordingly  sent  Ambrosio  Negri,  an  ex- 
perienced field-captain,  to  the  island.  Kegri  managed,  by  sowing 
dissension  and  by  tempting  promises,  to  draw  to  himself  some  of 
the  party  of  Giampolo,  and  especially  to  entice  Benuccio  della 
Bocca,  an  intrepid  noble.  Giampolo's  forces  melted  away,  and 
the  remainder  was  defeated  at  Foce  al  Sorbo.  And,  his  son 
Orlando  having  been  taken  prisoner,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Negri,  which  allowed  him  to  go  freely  into  exile.  He  went  again 
with  fifty  Corsicans  to  Sardinia,  in  the  year  1501,  to  end  his  life 
there  in  bitter  grief. 

Benuccio  della  Bocca  was  the  chief  cause  of  Giampolo's  falL 
This  man,  the  head  of  the  proud  family  Cinarca,  perceived  that 
the  Genoese  Bank  was  pursuing  with  consistency  the  policy  of 
breaking  for  ever  even  the  very  last  remains  of  the  power  of  the 
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Signori,  who  liad  their  chief  seat  beyond  tlie  mountains,  and 
that  the  tarn  -would  come  round  to  himsel£  Perceiving  this, 
he  suddenly  stood  up. in  arms  in  the  year  1502.  The  contest 
was  short  and  favourable  to  Grenoa,  whose  governor  was  then 
one -of  the  I>orias,  who  were  distinguished  for  vigour  and  indis- 
creet cruelty,  and  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  final  downfall  of  the 
C!orsican  nobility,  aimed  at  by  Genoa.  •  Nicholas  Doria  forced 
E^ucdo  to  a  compact,  and  imposed  on  him  the  necessity  of 
H?ing  henceforth  with  his  wife  and  children  in  Genoa. 

Giampolo  still  remained  in  Sardinia.  Genoa  feared  hiin 
more  than  all,  and  made  frequent  attempts  to  come  to  an  ami- 
cable agreement  with  him.  His  son  Orlando  had  just  fled  from 
the  prison  at  Genoa  and  gone  to  Rome,  from  whence  he  urged 
his  &ther  to  shake  off  his  silent  inactivity.  But  the  latter  per- 
sisted in  his  silence,  and  listened  neither  to  the  insinuations  of 
his  son  nor  to  those  of  G^noa.  Then  Kenuccio  suddenly  disap- 
peared out  of  Genoa  in  the  year  1 504 ;  leaving  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  the  enemy,  he  went  secretly  to  Sardinia  to  find  Giam- 
polo, whom  he  had  in  former  days  thrown  into  misery.  But 
Giampolo  refused  to  see  him.  He  refused  also  the  entreaties  of 
the  Corsicans,  who  all  expected  him.  His  own  relations  had 
meanwhile  murdered  his  son.  The  viceroy  had  arrested  the 
murderers,  and  was  going  to  execute  them  as  a  sign  of  his  friend- 
ship for  Giampolo.  But  the  noble  man  forgave  them,  and  pray- 
ed for  their  release. 

Benuccio  in  the  meantime  gathered  eighteen  resolute  men 
round  him,  and  landed  in  Corsica,  undeten^  by  the  fate  of  his 
children,  who  had  been  thrown  immediately  after  his  flight  into 
a  dark  dungeon.  Nicholas  Boria,  however,  engaged  Kenuccio 
without  delay,  and  overpowered  him  at  the  first  onset.  To 
shake  his  resolution  he  caused  Benuccio's  eldest  son  to  be  be- 
headed, and  menaced  the  second  with  a  similar  fate,  and  only 
the  submissive  entreaties  of  the  boy  prevented  the  cniel  deed. 
The  unhappy  £9ither,  beaten  on  every  side,  fled  to  Sardinia,  and 
yet  further  to  Arragon.  But  Doria  persecuted  with  rage  all 
who  had  joined  him,  and  laid  waste  extensive  districts  of  the 
island,  burning  down  the  villages  and  scattering  the  inhabitants. 
Kenuccio  della  Kocca  returned  in  the  year  1507,  He  would 
rather  have  died  than  see  the  rule  of  Genoa  even  from  a  dis- 
tanca  The  inflexible  man  was  quite  the  contrary  of  the  re- 
served, resentful  Giampolo.  He  landed  upon  his  country  with 
only  twenty  men.     This  time  he  was  met  by  another  Doria, 
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Andrew,  afterwards  the  celebrated  doge,  who  had  served  under 
his  cousin  Nicolo.  The  Corsican  historian,  Filippini,  does  not 
conceal  the  cruelties  which  Andrew  perpetrated  in  this  short 
contest.  He  succeeded  in  soon  putting  down  Benuccio,  and 
forcing  him  to  take  ship  with  a  free  escort  to  Genoa.  When  the 
Corsican  landed  there  the  people  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces; 
but  the  French  governor  hastily  concealed  him  in  his  castle. 

Three  years  had  elapsed;  Benuccio  suddenly  showed  himself 
again  in  Corsica.  Having  fled  from  Genoa,  he  had  vainly  prayed 
for  aid  from  all  the  princes  of  £uix>pe,  and,  defying.  &,te  once 
more,  had  marched  forth  with  eight  friends  and  landed  in  Cor- 
sica. Former  vassals  in  Freto  received  him  with  tears,  moved 
by  his  accumulated  disasters,  and  the  unexampled  boldness  of  the 
man's  souL  He  spoke  to  them,  and  conjured  them  to  draw  the 
sword  once  more.  They  followed  him  in  silence.  For  a  few  days 
he  remained  concealed  in  Freto.  Then  by  chance  came  Nicol6 
Finello,  captain  of  arquebusiers,  on  horseback  from  Ajaccio. 
The  sight  of  him  so  enraged  Benuccio  that  he  fell  upon  him  by 
night  and  slew  him^  took  his  horse,  and  now  shewed  himsdf 
openly.  Upon  the  news  of  his » presence  the  soldiers  marched 
out  from  Ajaccio  to  take  him.  Benuccio  fled  to  the  mountains, 
chased  like  a  bandit  or  a  wild  beast.  But  as  the  peasants  were 
tormented  by  the  persecutors  on  Benuccio's  account,  they  pre- 
ferred to  put  an  end  to  their  trouble  by  killing  him.  He  was 
found  in  the  month  of  May  1511,  miserably  slain  on  the  moun- 
tains. He  was  one  of  the  most  manly  of  the  noble  house  of 
Cinarca.  "They  say,"  says  the  Goi^ican  chronicler,  "that 
Benuccio  remained  his  noble  self  to  the  last,  and  that  he  showed 
no  less  heroism  in  his  death  than  in  his  life ;  which  assuredly  is 
greatly  to  his  credit,  for  a  noble-hearted  man  must  never  lose 
the  nobility  of  his  soul,  even  if  destiny  condemns  him  to  an 
ignominious  death." 

In  the  mean  time  Giampolo  had  gone  to  Bome,  to  seek  aid 
from  the  pope  Leo  X.,  and,  being  unsuccessful  in  his  mission, 
died  there  in  the  year  1515. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

With  Giampolo  and  Renuccio  ended  the  resistance  of  the 
Gorsican  Signori,  the  nobility  of  the  island  decayed,  and  their 
castles  crumbled,  and  now  one  rarely  sees  on  the  rocks  of 
Corsica -those  black  walls  towering,  which  were  formerly  the 
castles  of  the  Cinarcas,  the  Istnas,  the  Lecas,  the  Oi-nani.  But 
Genoa,  while  prostrating  this  redoubtable  enemy,  had  raised  up 
4  far  more  terrible  one;  and  this  was  the  Corsican  people 
itself 

But  when  the  rule  of  the  Genoese  Bank  rested  with  its  iron 
hand  upon  the  island,  many  powerful  men  of  action  emigrated 
to  gain  glory  and  honour  in  foreign  lands.  H&ey  accepted 
military  service  in  foreign  Countries,  where  they  became  re- 
nowned as  field-captains  and  condottieri.  Some  were  in  the 
SCTvice  of  the  Medici,  others  in  that  of  the  Strozzi,  or  they 
served  under  the  Venetians,  in  Rome  under  the  Gonzagas,  or 
under  the  French.  Filippini  mentions  a  host  of  them,  among 
whom  are  Guglielmo  of  Casabianca,  Baptista  of  Leca,  Barte- 
lemy  of  Vivario,  suiriamed  Telamon,  Gasparino  Ceccaldi,  Sam- 
piero  of  Bastelica.  One  Corsican,  Arsano  of  Bastia,  was 
especially  fortunate,  having  raised  himself  from  the  position  of 
a  renegade  to  be  King  of  Algiers,  under  the  name  of  Lazzaro. 
This  is  the  more  surprising,  ds  Corsica  had  just  at  this  period 
80  much  to  suffer  from  the  j^arbaresques,  that  the  Bank  sur- 
rounded the  whole  island  with  fire-beacons  and  towers,  and 
converted  Porto  Vecchio  on  the  southern  coast  into  a  fort. 

After  the  wars  with  Giampolo  and  Renuccio,  Corsica  enjoyed 
at  first  a  paternal  government  from  the  Bank,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  restoration  of  good  order.  This  the  Corsican  chronicler 
asserts.  The  administration  of  the  island,  which  remained 
essentially  the  same  when  the  republic  took  the  island  again 
from  the  Bank,  was  as  follows  : — 

The  Bank  annually  sent  a  Grovematore  to  Corsica,  who  re- 
sided in  Bastia.  He  had  as  assessor,  a  Yicario,  a  doctor  of 
laws.  To  the  governor  belonged  the  entire  -  administration, 
the  supreme  judicial  and  military  power.  He  had,  besides,  his 
lieutenants    (luoffotenenti)   in   Calvi,   Algajola,   San   Fiorenzo, 
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Ajaccio,  Bonifazio,  Sartcne,  Vice,  Cervione,  and  Corte.  Appeal 
oould  be-laid  from  their  judgment  to  the  governor.  All  these 
officers  changed  every  year,  or  eveiy  two  years.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  against  their  transgressions,  a  syndicate  had 
been  established,  before  which  complaint  might  be  entered 
against  any  magistrate.  If  the  complaint  was  found  to  be  a 
valid  one,  the  acts  of  the  culpable  magistrate  might  be  reversed, 
and  he  himself  deposed.  The  governor  himself  was  answerable 
to  the  Sindici.  They  were  six  in  number,  three  flrom  the 
people,  and  three  from  the  aristocracy,  and  were  Oorsicans  as 
well  as  Geneose.  In  special  cases  commissaries  also  appeared 
to  conduct  investigations. 

Moreover,  the  people  had  the  right  to  nominate  the  Twelve 
Men,  which  took  place  on  every  change  of  the  supreme  magis- 
tracy; there  were  twelve  for* the  country  on  this  side  the 
mountains,  six  for  that  beyond.  The  Twelve  Men  represented 
the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  government,  so  that  nothing 
on  the  island  could  be  regulated,  changed,  or  abridged  without 
their  authority.  One  of  them  went  as  Oratore  to  Genoa,  with 
the  view  of  representing  in  the  senate  the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  democratic  basis  of  the  constitution  of  the  communes  and 
the  pievi,  with  their  fathers  of  parishes  and  podest^,  was  not 
changed,  nor  was  the  poptdar  assembly  {veduta  or  eonsttlta) 
abolished.  The  Govematore  used  to  assemble  it  in  Biguglia,  as 
often  as  any  thing  of  general  importance  was  to  be  ordained  with 
the  sanction  of  the  people. 

It  is  evident  that  these  arrangements  were  of  a  democratic 
nature — allowed  the  people  freedom  of  action  and  a  share  in  the 
government;  gave  it  the  support  of  protecting  laws,  and  curbed 
the  caprice  of  officials.  And  so  the  Corsican  nation  might  well 
rejoice  in  them;  indeed  it  might  appear  highly  privileged  in 
comparison  :with  other  nations  of  Europe,  if  those  laws  were 
really  administered,  and  not  merely  a  8|>eciouB  show.  But  that 
they  were  a  mere  show,  and  that  Genoa  soon  fell  into  an  exe- 
crable despotic  system,  and  prepared  to  root  out  all  Corsican 
nationality,  committing  the  same  great  error  as  Venice,  of  re- 
pelling her  foreign  provinces  by  tjrranny  instead  of  attaching 
them  to  herself  by  benefactions — ^we  shall  see  in  the  sequeL 
For  now  Corsica  opposed  to  Grenoa  her  bravest  man,  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  characters  of  that  age. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Savpiebo  was  bom  at  Bastelicay  a  place  lying  in  tlie  wildest 
mountain  scenery  above  Ajaccio;  he  wafi  not  descended  from 
any  old  fiimily,  but  was  the  son  of  obscure  parents.  Guglielmo, 
grandson  of  Yinciguerra,  is  named  as  his  &ther.  Others  call 
his  &mily  the  PorrL 

like  other  young  Corsicans^  Sampiero  went  early  in  life  ta. 
the  continent  to  serve  in  foreign  armies.  We  find  him  in  the 
service  of  Cardinal  Hippolytus  of  Medici,  in  the  Black  Action  at 
Florence ;  and  soon  his  deeds  in  arms,  and  the  nobility  and  force 
of  his  character,  caused  the  world  to  speak  of  him.  He  was  a 
sword  and  shield  to  the  Medici  in  the  contest  against  the  Pazzi* 
He  left  their  service  for  the  standard  of  Francis  of  France^  seek- 
ing a  wider  field  for  his  active  spirit  as  condottiere  or  captain  of 
a  free  company.  The  king  made  him  colonel  of  the  Corsican 
regiment  which  he  had  formed.  Bayard  became  his  friend,  and 
Charles  Bourbon  honoured  his  impetuous  valour  and  military 
penetration.  "  On  the  day  of  battle,"  said  Bourbon,  "  the  Cor- 
sican colonel  is  worth  ten  thousand  men.**  Sampiero  distinguished 
himself  in  many  battles,  and  before  many  a  fortress;  and  his 
renown  was  equally  great  with  friend  and  foe. 

Though  quite  devoted  to  the  war  between  France  and  Spain,, 
he  had  yet  eyes  and  ears  for  lus  native  land,  whence  voices  often 
called  to  him,  which  moved  his  heart.  In  the  year  1547,  he 
crossed  over  to  Corsica,  to  take  a  wife  from  his  native  land;  and 
he  chose  a  lady  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, the  house  of  Omano.  Though  he  was  himself  without  an- 
cestors, yet  his  renown  and  manly  vigour  were  admitted  by 
IVancesco  Omano  as  no  contemptible  patent  of  nobility;  and 
the  proud  Corsican  gave  him  his  only  chUd,  the  fair  Yannina,. 
And  with  her  the  inheritance  of  the  Omani. 

Scarcely  had  the  governor  of  the  Genoese  Bank  seen  Sampiero^ 
^ho  he  foreboded  would  be  his  deadliest  foe  in  his  domain  at 
^astia,  than  he  caused  him  to  be  overpowered  and  thrown  int& 
the  dungeon,  without  a  shadow  of  legality.  Francia  Omano,. 
fearing  for  his  son-in-law^s  life,  hastened  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Genoa.     The  latter  at  once  reclaimed  the  French  fielcl- 
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captain.  Sampiero  was  released.  But  the  insult  offered  him, 
only  added  another  personal  stimulus  to  induce  him  to  indulge 
his  long-cherished  hate  of  G^noa,  and  the  ardent  desire  to  deliver 
his  country.  The  position  of  political  affairs — the  war  between 
France  and  Charles  V. — soon  put  him  in  possession  of  the  op- 
portunity to  realize  his  wish. 

Henry  II.,  husband  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  was  deeply 
involved  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  engaged  in  a  violent  war  with  the 
emperor,  and,  allied  with  the  Turks,  who  were  preparing  to  send 
a  fleet  into  the  western  Mediterranean,  took  up  the  design  of  an 
expedition  to  Corsica.  A  double  end  appeared  attainable  by 
this  course;  on  the  one  hand,  Genoa  Was  menaced  in  Corsica,  and 
war  levied  against  the  emperor  himself  there,  the  republic  having 
been  closely  allied  with  Charles  V.,  since  Andrea  Doria  had  de- 
livered her  from  the  yoke  of  France;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
island  offered  an  excellent  position  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a 
base  of  operations  for  the  united  French  and  Turkish  fleet.  So 
Marshal  Thermes,  who  was  in  Italy  when  his  troops  occupied 
Siena,  received  the  command  to  prepare  for  the  conquest  of 
Corsica. 

He  held  a  council  of  war  in  Castiglione.  Sampiero  was  re- 
joiced at  the  turn  of  affairs ;  he  desired  nothing  but  to  be  the 
deliverer  of  his  country ;  he  urgently  represented  to  Thermes 
the  inevitable  success  of  the  enterprise,  which  was  quickly  put 
into  execution.  And  its  success  was  undoubted.  The  French  had 
only  to  land,  to  call  the  Corsicans  instantly  to  arms.  Their 
hatred  against  the  Genoese  merchants  had  risen  to  its  highest 
pitch  since  the  fall  of  Eenuccio.  It  had  its  roots  not  only  in 
the  nation's  indestructible  love  of  freedom,  but  also  in  material 
things.  For  as  soon  as  the  Bank  seemed  secured  in  its  power, 
it  made  a  despotic  abuse  of  its  authority.  The  Corsicans  were 
deprived  of  all  their  rights, — ^the  syndicate,  the  Twelve  Men, 
the  ancient  parochial  authorities.  Law  was  venal,  and  murder 
free ;  or  at  least  the  murderer  was  protected  in  Genoa,  and  pro- 
vided with  letters  of  safe  conduct*  All  the  teiTors  of  private 
revenge  for  bloodshed,  therefore,  took  firm  and  ineradicable 
root.  Authoi'S  agree  that  the  demoralisation  of  the  administra- 
tion of  just^e  was  the  deepest  wound  which  the  Bank  of  Genoa 
inflicted  on  Corsica. 

Sampiero  had  sent  a  Corsican,  Altobello  de'  Gentili,  to  the 
island,  to  catch  the  sentiments  of  the  people;  the  letters  he  sent, 
and  the  eager  expectation  of  him  thereby  excited,  kindled  a  wild 
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delight.  They  awaited  with  trembling  expectation  the  arrival 
of  the  expedition.  Thermes  and  Adimral  Paulin,  whose  squa- 
dron had  joined  the  Turkish  fleet  under  Dragut,  near  Elba^  now 
sailed  against  Corsica  in  August,  1553.  There  was  with  them 
the  brave  Piero  Strozzi  and  his  company,  though  not  for  long; 
with  them  were  the  hopes  of  the  Corsicans,  Sampiero,  John 
OmanOy  Bafael  Gentili,  Altobello,  and  other  emigrants,  all  fired 
with  vengeance,  and  eager  to  bathe  their  swords  in  Genoese 
blood. 

They  landed  at  Renella^  near  Bastia.  Sampiero  had  scarcely 
shown  himself  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  they  had  sur- 
mounted by  scaling-ladders,  than  the  people  tore  open  the  gates. 
Bastia  surrendered.  They  now  proceeded  without  delay  to  the 
conquest  of  the  other  strong  places,  and  of  the  interior.  Paulin 
posted  himself  before  Calvi,  Dragut  the  Turk  before  Bonifazio, 
Thermes  marched  upon  San  Fiorenzo,  and  Sampiero  upon  Corte, 
the  important  stronghold  of  the  interior.  Here  also  he  had 
scarcely  shown  himself  before  the  people  opened  their  gates  to 
him.  The  Genoese  fled  on  every  side,  and  all  the  country  was 
triumphantly  conquered.  Only  Ajaccio,  Bonifazio,  and  Calvi 
defied  them,  trusting  to  their  strong  position.  Neither  Paulin 
by  sea,  nor  Sampiero  by  land,  could  shake  the  resolution  of  Calvi. 
Its  siege  was  reused,  and  Sampiero  hastened  to  appear  before 
Ajaccio.  The  Crenoese,  under  Lamba  Doria,  were  equipping 
themselves  there  for  a  desperate  defence,  but  the  people  opened 
the  gates  to  the  deliverer.  The  houses  of  the  Genoese  were 
plundered  ;  yet  even  here  the  law  of  generosity  and  hospitality 
even  to  enemies,  implanted  in  the  Corsican's  nature,  showed 
itself  so  sacred,  that  many  Genoese  found  protection  with  the 
hostile  peasants,  into  whose  villages  they  went  to  entreat  the 
right  of  guests.  Francis  Ornano  received  Lamba  Doria  himself 
into  his  house. 
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CHAPTER  XV, 

Iir  the  meantime  the  Turk  was  storming  Boni&izio,  laying 
waste  all  the  country  round,  and  exasperated  by  the  heroism  of 
the  Bonifazines,  who  showed  themselves  worthy  descendants  of 
their  ancestors  at  the  time  of  Alfonso  of  Arragon.  Day  and 
night,  despite  hunger  and  fatigae,  they  stood  on  the  walls,  throw- 
ing back  every  assault — ^men  and  women  being  equally  heroic. 
Bampiero  also  appeared  before  Bonifazio.  The  town,  though 
incessantly  assaulted,  never  wavered,  but  fought  manMly,  hop- 
ing for  relief;  for  a  messenger,  Cattacciolo  of  Bonifazio,  was 
expected  back  from  Genoa.  The  messenger  came  to  announce 
speedy  relief,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  They  made 
him  a  traitor,  forcing  him  to  carry  forged  letters  into  the  town,, 
which  destroyed  all  the  commandant's  hopes  of  relief  Where- 
fore the  latter  concluded  a  treaty,  and  delivered  up  the  untaken 
town,  under  the  condition  that  it  should  not  be  plundered,  and 
that  the  garrison  should  be  allowed  to  embark  honourably  for 
Genoa.  But  the  brave  defenders  had  hardly  moved  from  the 
walls  when  the  barbarous  Turk,  setting  all  humanity  and  his 
path  at  defiance,  fell  upon  them  and  began  to  cut  them  to  pieces. 
Sampiero  with  difficulty  saved  as  many  of  the  Bonifazines  as 
could  be  sayed.  Not  content  with  this  vengeance,  Dragut  de- 
manded the  plunder  of  the  town,  and,  when  this  was  not  granted 
him,  a  large  sum  of  money  for  desisting  from  it,  which  Thermos 
could  not  pay,  but  promised  to  pay.  Dragut  embarked  in  a 
rage,  and  set  sail  for  Asia;  Genoese  gold  had  gained  him. 

After  the  fall  of  Bonifazio  there  remained  to  the  Genoese  not 
a  single  spot  of  land  but  the  "  ever  true"  Calvi.  There  was 
therefore  no  time  to  be  lost  if  they  wished  to  gain  the  island 
back.  The  emperor  had  promised  aid,  and  placed  a  few  thou- 
sand Germans  and  Spaniards  at  the  disposal  of  Genoa,  and 
Cosmo  de'  Medici  gave  an  auxiliary  corpa  Thus  a  considerable 
army  was  collected,  and,  to  put  the  success  of  the  enterprise  quite 
beyond  question,  the  chief  command  was  conferred  upon  their 
most  celebrated  general,  Andrea  Doria,  and  the  subordinate  com- 
mand upon  Agostino  Spinola. 

Andrea  Doria  was  then  eighty-six  years  old.     So  urgent  ap- 
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peared  the  position  of  affairs,  that  the  old  general  did  not  decline 
the  call  made  npon  him.  He  received  the  banner  of  the  ex^^e- 
dition  in  the  cathedral  of  Genoa,  from  senators,  protectom  of  the 
Bank,  clergy,  and  people. 

On  the  20th  November  1553,  Doria  landed  in  the  gulf  of  San 
Fiorenzo,  and  in  a  short  time  the  tables  turned  in  favour  of 
Genoa.  S.  Fiorenzo,  which  Marshal  Thermes  had  strongly 
fortified,  fell,  Bastia  surrendered,  and  the  French  yielded  on  all 
sides.  Sampiero  had  fallen  out  with  Thermes,  and  been  removed 
for  a  short  time  to  the  French  court;  but  when  he  had  conquered 
the  slanders  of  his  enemies,  he  stood  forth  again  more  brilliant 
than  ever,  and  as  the  soul  of  the  war,  with  whom  the  incapable 
Thermes  was  ill-matched.  He  was  inexhaustible  in  defence, 
in  attack,  in  guerilla.  He  decisively  defeated  Spinola  on  the 
field  of  Crolo;  but  a  wound  received  in  the  battle  rendered  him  for 
a  time  inactive,  during  which  time  Spinola  inflicted  a  bloody  defeat 
upon  the  Corsicans  at  Morosaglia.  Sampiero  now  left  his  wound 
no  time  to  heal,  but  appeared  again  in  the  field,  and  overbore 
both  Spaniards  and  C^ermans  in  the  battle  at  Col  di  Tenda* 
in  the  year  1554.  The  war  continued  with  equal  ferocity  for 
five  years  more.  Corsica  seemed  for  ever  secured  of  the  pro- 
tection of  France,  and  appeared  to  regard  herself  as  an  inde- 
pendently organized  part  of  that  country.  Francis  II.  had  already 
appointed  Jourdan  Orsini  his  viceroy  there,  and  the  latter  had,  in 
the  national  asnembly,  declared  in  his  king's  name  the  incorporat- 
ing of  the  island  in  France,  to  the  end  that  it  might  be  impossible 
to  the  end  of  time  to  sever  the  island  from  the  crown  of  France  ; 
for  only  with  his  crown  of  France  was  the  king  to  be  allowed 
to  give  up  the  island.  Thus  the  fate  of  Corsica  seemed  even 
then  bound  up  with  the  French  monarchy,  and  the  island  with- 
drawn from  the  community  of  the  Italian  states,  to  which  it 
naturally  belongs.  But  scarcely  had  the  king  given  this  solemn 
assurance,  when  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cambi^sis,  in  the  year 
1559,  annihilated  at  one  blow  all  the  hopes  of  the  Corsicans. 

France  concluded  peace  with  Philip  of  Spain  and  his  allies, 
and  engaged  to  give  up  Corsica  to  the  Genoese.  So,  then,  the 
French  delivered  all  places  still  occupied  by  them  into  the  hands 
of  Genoa,  and  embarked  their  troops.  A  desperate  war  of  six 
years  had  been  conducted  for  nothing,  and  such  streams  of  blood 
had  flowed  for  a  political  game  /  The  Corsican  now  saw  himself 
thrown  back  by  a  piece  of  paper,  called  a  d<  >cumeut  of  peace, 
into  his  former  misery,  and  exposed  without  defence   to  th€^ 
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vengeance  of  Genoa.  This  bi^eaoh  of  faitb  and  this  sndden  hloyr. 
drew  from  the  oountzy  a  xmiversal  cry  of  despair  ;  but  it  was 
not  heeded. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Hengeforwabd  Sampiero  showed  himself  in  all  his  greatness  ; 
for  only  he^is  truly  great,  who,  uncast  down  by  fortune,  is  able 
to  rise  from  adversity  itself  doubly  strong.  He  departed  an 
outlaw.  Peace  had  deprived  him  of  his  sword  ;  the  totally  devas- 
tated island  could  by  itself  venture  on  no  new  contests,  for  it 
needed  a  respite,  and  the  new  contest  a  new  support  in  a  foreign 
power.  So  the  indefatigable  man  wandered  for  four  years  over 
the  world,  applying  for  aid  to  the  most  distant  Eviropean  powers. 
He  travelled  to  Catherine  in  France,  hoping  to  find  her  still 
mindful  of  former  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  house  of 
Medici ;  he  went  to  Navarre,  to  the  Duke  of  Florence,  to  the 
Fregosi,  from  one  Italian  court  to  another ;  he  sailed  to  Bar- 
barossa  at  Algiers;  he  hastened  to  the  Sultan  Soliman  at  Con- 
stantinople. His  earnest  mien,  that  commanded  respect,  the 
power  of  his  words,  his  penetrating  understanding,  his  glowing 
patriotism,  imbued  all,  whether  Christian  or  Barbarian,  with 
admiration ;  yet  they  comforted  him  with  vain  hopes  and  empty 
promises. 

While  Sampiero  was  journeying  over  the  world,  instigating 
princes  to  an  enterprise  for  the  deliverance  of  Corsica,  Genoa  had 
not  lost  him  out  of  her  eyes ;  she  dreaded  the  possible  success  of  , 
his  pains.     Some  attempt  must  be  made  to  pandyse  for  ever  the  . 
action  of  the  fearful  man.     Poison  and  assassination,  they  say,  . 
had  miscarried.    They  resolved,  accordingly,  to  tame  his  soul,  by 
bringing  the  natural  feelings  of  the  husband  and  the  fether  into 
war  with  his  passionate  love  of  country.     They  wished  to  kill 
out  his  heart. 

Sampiero's  wife,  Vannina,  lived  in  her  house  at  Marseille  under 
French  protection.  Her  youngest  son,  Antonio  Francesco,  she 
had  with  her;  the  elder,  Alfonso,  was  at  Catherine's  court. 
The  Genoese  surrounded  her  with  their  spies  and  agents.  Their 
object  was  to  entice  Sampiero's  wife  and  child  to  Genoa.  To  this 
end  they  made  use  of  Michael  Angelo  Ombroni,  a  priest  who 
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had  been  instractor  of  Sampiero^s  young  sons,  and  enjoyed  the 
Others  confidence  in  the  highest  degree,  and  a  skilful  agents 
Agosto  Bazzicalupa.  Yannina  was  of  an  impressible  natare, 
sasceptible  to  insinuations,  and  proud  of  the  ancient  name  of 
Omano.  They  represented  to  her  the  fate  which  awaited  the 
children  of  her  outlawed  husband.  Suffering  under  their  father's 
outlawry,  deprived  of  the  fief  of  their  renowned  ancestors,  poor, 
not  even  their  life  secured — what  would  become  of  them?  They 
pictured  to  Vannina*s  impressible  fency  these  her  beloved 
children  in  the  misery  of  a  foreign  land,  eating  the  bread  of 
&vour,  or,  still  worae,  if  they  followed  in  their  father  s  steps, 
chased  as  bandits  on  the  mountains,  taken  at  last,  and  chained 
to  the  galleys. 

Yannina  was  deeply  moved,  and  th» thought  of  going  to  Grenoa 
became  less  and  1^  dreadful  and  objectionable.  *' There," 
Ombroni  and  Bazzicalupa  told  her,  "the  fief  Omano  will  be 
restored  to  your  children,  and  your  gentle  soul  will  succeed  in 
conciliating  even  Sam^ero  and  the  repu  blic."  The  poor  woman's 
heart  by  degrees  yielded.  The  natural  serltiments  turned  the 
scale,  and  they  had  no  oonoeption  of  the  grand,  rugged,  fearful 
character  of  the  man  who  lived  only  in  loving  his  country,  and 
hating  her  oppressore,  and  who  yielded  up  every  other  possession 
but  his  own  great  self,  to  feed  the  all-consaming  flame  of  this 
passion.  Thus  the  blindness  of  her  heart  extorted  from  her  the 
resolution  to  go  to  Genoa.  "  One  day,"  she  said  to  herself,  "Ve 
may  yet  be  happy,  peaceful,  and  reconciled." 

Meanwhile  Sampiero  was  in  Algiers,  where  the  bold  renegade, 
Barbarossa,  king  of  the  country,  had  met  him  with  brilliant 
honours,  when  a  ship  came  to^  land  from  Marseille,  and  brought 
the  news  that  his  wife  Yannina,  surrounded  by,  Grenoese,  was 
preparing  to  e^bape  with  her  child  to  Genoa.  The  moment 
Sampiero  began  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of  this  flight,  he 
had  &in  thrown  himself  on  shipboard,  and  hasted  to  Marseille  ; 
hat  then  he  came  to  himself,  and  requested  his  noble  friend, 
Antonio  of  S.  Fiorenzo,  to  set  out  immediately,  and  to  prevent 
the  step  if  it  were  possible.  He  himself,  burying  the  sudden 
grief  in  his  inmost  heart,  remained,  and  treated  with  Barbarossa 
about  an  expedition  against  Genoa,  and  then  took  ship  for 
Constantinople,  to  try  his  fortune  there  also  with  the  Sultan, 
and  then  at  last  to  return  to  Marseille,  to  see  after  his  wife. 

Antonio  of  S.  Fiorenzo  hastened  off  without  delay.  Burst- 
ing into  Yannina*8  house  he  found  it  unfurnished  and  empty. 
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She  herself  with  her  child,  had  left  it  secretly  the  day  before  on. 
a  Oenoese  ship,  with  Michael  Angelo  Ombrone  and  Bazzioalupa. 
Antonio 'hastily  got  together  some, of  his  Corsican  Mends  armed, 
threw  himself  into  a  brigantine,  and  sailed  under  full  cauTass 
in  the  direction  which  the  fugitives  must  have  taken.  Opposite 
Antibes  he  saw  the  Genoese  vessel  ahead.  He  gave  a  signal  to 
heave  to.  Vannina  in  great  tensor  begged  them  to  put  her 
ashore,  and  she  knew  not  what  to  do ;  but  Antonio  came  up 
with  her  on  the  coast,  and  took  the  fugitive  into  his  own  keep- 
ing in  the  name  of  Sampiero  and  of  the  king  of  France. 

The  good  man  brought  her,  quite  buried  in  grief,  into  the  house 
of  the  Bishop  of  Antibes,  to  strengthen  her  by  spiritual  consola- 
tion, and  to  secure  her  re^ge  in  a  religious  house.  Terrible 
thoughts  which  he  did  not  express,  made  this  prudent.  But 
the  Bishop  of  Antibes,  dreading  the  possibQity  of  being  called  to 
account,  delivered  Yanuina  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament  of 
Aiz.  The  parliament  expressed  itself  willing  to  take  her  under 
its  protection,  and  not  to  suffer  any  one  to  do  her  harm.  But 
Vannina  desired  nothing,  and  declined  the  protection.  She  was, 
-she  said,  her  husband's  wife,  and  whatever  Sampiero  might  decree 
upon  her  she  would  accept  with  resignation  herself  The  recogni- 
tion <rf  her  fault  weighed  heavy  on  her  heart,  and  the  penitence 
with  which  she  was  punished  imposed  upon  her  a  mute  and 
lofty  resignation. 

Sampiero  having  returned  from  Turkey,  where  Soliman,  ad- 
miring the  celebrated  Corsican,  had  retained  him  for  a  time  at 
court,  now  came  to  Marseille,  and  could  give  himself  once  more 
to  the  care  that  most  nearly  touched  his  heart.  Antonio  met 
him  in  Marseille,  confirmed  what  had  happened,  and  sought  to 
suppress  his  friend's  bursting  resentment.  One  of  Sampiero's 
relations.  Pier  Giovanni  of  Calvi,  let  fall  the  incautious  remark, 
that  he  had  long  foreboded  Yannina's  flight.  "  And  thou  hast 
concealed  what  thou  forebodedst  I"  cried  Sampiero,  and  instantly 
he  stabbed  him  with  his  dagger.  He  sprang  on  horseback  and 
dashed  away  to  Aix,  where  his  wife  was  tremblingly  awaiting 
him.  Antonio  was  after  him  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  hope, 
whether  he  would  yet  be  able  to  avert  any  dreadful  deed. 

Sampiero  waited  till  morning  under  the  castle- windows.  Then 
he  went  to  his  wife  and  took  her  to  Marseille.  No  one  could 
read  the  thoughts  of  his  dark  soul.  When  he  entered  his  house 
with  her,  which  was  unfurnished  and  desolate,  then  the  insult 
and  treachery  offered  him,  fell  convulsively  with  its  full  force 
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u|x»i  bis  beart ;  and  as  the  thought  once  more  pierced  his  soul, 
that  it  was  his  own  wife  who  had  basely  given  herself  and  his 
child  into  the  hands  of  the  hated  foe  of  his  country,  the  demon 
of  disjtraction  seized  him,  and  with  his  own  hand  he  gave  his 
wife  tbe  death-blow. 

Sampiero^  says  the  Corsican  historian,  loved  his  wife  passion- 
ai^y,  but  as  a  Corsican ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  very  &rtheat  ex- 
treme of  Vendetta^ 

He  caused  the  deceased  to  be  magnificently  interred  in  the 
chnrch  of  St  Francis ;  then  he  went  to  show  himself  at  the  court 
of  Pan&     This  was  the  year  1562. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Sampiebo  was  received  with  coldness  at  the  French  court;  the 
courtiers  indulged  in  whispers,  avoided  him,  and  scorned  him 
under  the  garb  of  superior  virtue.  Sampiero  was  not  the  man 
to  be  frightened  by  courtiers,  nor  was  the  cOurt  of  Catherine  of 
Medici  the  tribunal  before  which  an  atrocious  deed,  committed 
by  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  men  of  his  age,  might  be  judged. 
Catherine  and  Henry  II.  soon  forgot  the  murder  of  Sampiero'a 
wife,  but  they  would  do  no  more  for  Corsica  than  see  its  libera- 
tion with  pleasure. 

Wben  Sampiero  had  tried  as  diplomatist  all  possible  means, 
and  gained  no  prospect  of  any  foreign  support,  he  resolved  to  act 
as  a  man,  and  to  trust  solely  to  his  own  and  his  nation's 
strength.  So  he  wrote  to  his  friends  in  Corsica,  that  he  would 
come  to  deliver  his  country  or  die.  "  It  is  ours,"  he  said,  "  to 
try  one  last  exertion  to  gain  the  happiness  and  the  glory  of 
complete  jfreedom.  We  have  knocked  at  the  cabinets  of  Paris, 
of  Navarre,  and  of  Constantinople.  If  we  are  to  grasp  our  arms 
only  on  the  day  when  we  shall  be  supported  by  the  aid  of  France 
or  Tuscany,  oppression  will,  for  a  long  time,  yet  be  the  lot  of 
the  country.  And,  after  all,  what  would  be  the  value  of  a 
national  existence  owed  to  foreigners'?  To  free  themselves  from 
the  Persian  yoke,  and  save  their  independence,  were  the  Greeks 
seen  to  go  to  their  neighbours  for  aid?  The  Italian  republics 
afford  us  fresh  examples  of  what  the  strong  will  of  a  nation  can 
achieve,  when  it  is  combined  with  the  loVe  of  country.     Doria 
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delivered  Ms  country  from  the  pressure  of  a  haughty  aristocracy, 
and  shall  we  wait  to  rise  till  the  soldiers  of  the  King  of  Nayarre 
come  to  fight  in  our  ranks?" 

On  the  1 2th  June,  1564,  Sampiero  landed  in  the  Gulf  of 
Yalinco,  with  two  ships  and  a  band  of  twenty  Corsicans  and 
twenty -five  French.  He  sunk  the  galley  on  which  he  had  come. 
When  asked  why  he  did  so,  and  where  he  would  seek  safety  if 
the  Grenoese  surprised  him ;  he  answered,  "  In  my  sword."  He 
threw  himself  quickly  with  his  little  band  upon  the  castle 
of  Istria,  took  it,  and  dashed  on  to  Corte.  The  Genoese  came 
out  to  meet  him  before  Corte  with  far  superior  force,  while 
Sampiero's  host  counted  as  yet  only  a  hund^d  men.  But  such 
was  the  terror  inspired  by  his  mere  name,  that  they  scarcely 
saw  him  coming  but  they  fled  without  drawing  a  sword.  Corte 
opened  its  gates  to  Sampiero,  and  so  he  had  gained  a  first  point 
of  support.  The  Terra  del  Commune  delayed  not  to  mskn 
common  cause  with  him. 

Sampiero  marched  on  to  Vescovato,  the  richest  land  of  the 
island,  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  which  sink  to 
the  fine  coast-plain  of  Mariana.  On  his  approach,  the  people  of 
Vescovato  assembled,  fearful  for  their  crops,  dreading  the  storm 
of  war,  and  acted  upon  by  the  historian  of  Corsica,  Archdeacon 
FilippinL  Filippini  urgently  advised  them  to  keep  quiet,  and 
not  to  see  Sampiero,  whatever  he  might  do.  So,  when  Sampiero 
maixshed  into  Vescovato,  he  found  the  place  surprisingly  quiet 
and  the  people  in  their  houses,  until  at  last  they  yielded  after 
all  to  their  curiosity  and  sympathy,  and  came  out.  Sampiero 
addressed  them,  and  accused  them,  as  they  deserved,  of  want  of 
patriotism.  His  words  made  a  deep  impression.  They  offered 
him  hospitality;  but  he  punished  the  people  of  Vescovato  by 
spuming  it,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air. 

The  place  was,  nevertheless,  the  scene  of  a  bloody  battle. 
Nicholas  Negri  led  the  Genoese  to  the  attack.  It  was  a 
murderous  contest,  all  the  more  so  because,  from  the  small 
numbers  of  the  combatants,  it  necessarily  had  the  character  of 
single  contests.  And  Corsicans  fought  against  Corsicans,  as  a 
corps  of  them  had  remained  in  the  service  of  G^noa.  When 
these  were  advancing,  Sampiero  drove  them  back  again  by  the 
words,  "  That  it  was  a  shame  to  fight  against  their  country." 
Victory  was  inclining  to  the  side  of  the  Genoese,  as  Bruschino, 
one  of  the  bravest  Corsican  captains,  had  fallen ;  but  Sampiero 
restored  the  ranks  again,  and,  by  gathering  up  their  last  strength, 
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thej  succeeded  in  taming  the  Genoese,  who  spread  themselyeB 
in  disorderly  flight  in  the  direction  of  Bastia. 

The  victory  of  Vescovato  immediately  enlarged  Sampiero*8 
forces,  and  a  second  at  Caccia,  in  which  Nicholas  Negri  fell, 
called  the  whole  inland  country  to  arms.  Sampiero  now  hoped 
for  eager  assistance  from  Tuscany,  and  even  from  the  Turks; 
for  in  vanquishing  Spaniards  and  Genoese  step  by  step  with  such 
small  resources,  he  showed  what  the  Corsican  love  of  freedom 
could  do  if  it  were  supported  still  further. 

After  Negii's  death,  the  Genoese  speedily  sent  their  best 
general  to  the  island,  Stephen  Doria,  worthy  of  this  name  from 
his  valour,  his  wisdom,  and  his  harshness.  An  army  of  4000 
German  and  Italian  mercenaries  accompanied  him.  Accordingly 
the  flames  of  war  raged  afresh.  The  Corsicans  suffered  several 
defeats,  but  the  Genoese  more;  and  they  were  again  driven  back 
to  Bastia.  Doria  had  made  an  incursion  upon  Bastelica,  and 
laid  in  ashes  this  the  birthplace  of  Sampiero,  and  laid  his  house 
even  with  the  ground.  What  was  house  and  property  to  Sam- 
piero, who  had  sacrificed  his  wife  for  his  country?  But  the 
policy  of  Grenoa  is  ever  notable,  of  bringing  the  patriotism  of  the 
Corsicans  into  a  tragic  struggle  with  their  personal  feelings. 
What  they  had  tried  in  vain  on  Sampiero^  succeeded  in  the  case 
of  Achilles  of  Campocasso,  a  man  of  extraordinary  heroism,  of  a 
highly  respected  house  of  ancient  Caporali  They  imprisoned 
his  mother.  The  son  wavered  not  a  moment,  but  threw  away 
Ids  sword,  and  hastened  to  the  Genoese  camp  to  rescue  his 
mother  from  the  torture.  But  when  the  enemy  exacted  that 
he  should  be  Sampiero's  murderer,  he  slipped  off  and  kept  quiet 
at  home.  Sampiero  was  deprived  more  and  more  of  powerful 
friends,  since  Bruschino  had  fallen,  Campocasso  gone  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  also  Napoleon  of  Santa  Lucia  been  slain — a  valiant 
,  man,  and  the  first  Corsican  who  rendered  the  name  Napoleon 
illustrious  by  his  deeds  in  arms. 

If  the  entire  hatred  of  Corsican  and  Genoese  can  be  comprised 
in  two  names,  they  are  those  of  Sampiero  and  Doria.  Both 
these  mortally  hostile  names  are  at  the  same  time  the  most 
perfect  representatives  of  their  nationality.  Stephen  Doiia  sur- 
passed all  his  predecessors  in  cruelty.  He  had  sworn  to  annihi- 
late the  Corsicans;  and  these  were  his  avowed  principles — 
''When  the  Athenians,  after  a  seven  months'  resistance,  got 
possession  of  the  capital  of  Melos,  the  ally  of  Sparta,  they  killed 
all  the  inhabitants  above  fourteen  years  old,  and  then  sent  a. 
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colony  to  people  the  town  anew,  and  hold  it  in  obedient  subjec- 
tion. Why  do  we  not  imitate  this  example  ?  Is  it  because  the 
Corsicans  are  less  culpable  than  the  rebels  of  that  island  f  By 
these  dreadful  chastisements  the  Athenians  wished  to  attain  to 
the  ooquuest  of  Peloponnesus,  of  all  Greece,  Africa,  Italy,  and 
Sicily.  By  putting  aJl  their  enemies  to  the  sword,  they  restored 
the  respect  and  the  terror  of  their  arms.  It  will  be  said,  that 
by  violating  the  law  of  nations  we  violate  all  laws  of  humanity 
and  civilisation.  But  what  is  the  odds,  if  they  only  fear  us  ? 
That  is  all  I  care  about.  The  judgment  of  Genoa  is  more  to  me 
than  that  of  posterity,  with  which  you  try  in  vain  to  frighten 
me.  This  vain  word  ^posterity'  hinders  only  weak  and  irresolute 
men.  Our  interest  it  is  to  extend  the  scope  of  our  conquests, 
and  to  deprive  the  insurgents  of  all  that  can  feed  war.  Now 
I  see  only  two  ways,  destruction  of  the  crops,  burning  the 
villages,  and  throwing  down  the  towers  where  they  fortify  them- 
selves when  they  can  no  otherwise  keep  up  the  contest." 

These  recommendations  of  Doria  sufficiently  declare  Genoa's 
hatred,  rising  to  desperation,  towards  the  indomitable  Corsican 
nation,  and  also  instruct  us  as  to  the  unspeakable  misery  which 
the  latter  had  to  endure.  Stephen  Doria  laid  waste  half  the 
island  with  fire  and  sword,  yet  without  being:,  able  to  vanquish 
Sampiero.  The  latter  had  held  a  national  assembly  at  Bozio,  to 
give  a  new  strength  to  the  common  cause  by  means  of  institu- 
tions, to  put  the  Twelve  Men  and  other  popular  functions  upon 
a  new  footing,  and  to  render  possible  a  rising  en  masse.  Sam- 
piero was  not  a  mere  captain  in  war  ;  his  views  were  far-reaching. 
With  his  country's  independence  he  wished  to  give  it  a  repub- 
lican constitution  founded  upon  the  ancient  institutions  of 
Sambucuccio  of  Alando.  He  wished  to  draw  from  the  island's 
position,  from  its  forests  and  produce,  all  the  advantages  which 
fitted  it  to  become  a  maritime  power ;  he  wished,  in  union  with 
France,  to  render  Corsica  free,  powerfal,  and  dominant,  as  in  times 
of  old  Rhodes  and  Tyre  were.  Sampiero  strove  not  for  the  title 
of  Count  of  Corsica ;  he  was  the  first  who  was  called  father  of 
his  country,  and  the  times  of  the  Signori  were  over. 

He  sent  meanwhile  messengers  to  the  continent  to  apply  to 
the  courts,  especially  France,  for  aid  ;  but  the  Corsicans  were  left 
to  their  fate.  The  messenger,  Antonio  Padovano,  came  back  from 
France  empty-handed ;  he  brought  with  him  only  Alfonso, 
Sanipiero*s  young  son,  10,000  dollars  in  money,  and  thirteen 
standards  on  whi^  was  written,  Pugnapro  Ptntria,  Nevertheless 
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the  Corsicans  raised  a  cry  of  joy,  and  tbe  banners,  wbich  Sam- 
piero  distribi^ted  to  tbe  captains,  occasioned  enyy  and  a  dangerous 
jealousy. 

Here  are  letters  written  by  Sampiero  : — 

^To  Catherine  of  France.  Our  affairs  have  gone  well  8o  fiir. 
I  oaiL  assure  your  Migesty  that  but  for  tbe  support,  secret  and 
open,  afforded  to  tbe  Genoese  by  tbe  Catholic  King  of  Spain, 
in  twenty-two  galleys  andibur  ships  with  a  great  number  of  Span- 
iards for  a  beginning,  we  should  have  driven  our  enemies  to  such 
extremities  that  they  would  be  now  without  a  strong  position. 
Nevertheless,  come  what  may,  we  shall  never  give  up  the  re- 
solution once  formed,  to  die  sooner  than  subject  ourselves  in  any 
way  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eepublic.  I  therefore  pray  your 
Majesty  in  these  circumstances,  not  to  forget  my  devotion  to  your 
Majesty's  person,  and  my  country's  to  France.  When  the  Catho- 
lic King  has  shown  himself  so  inclined  towards  the  Genoese,  who 
alone  are  so  powerful  by  themselves  against  us,  deserted  as  we 
are  by  every  one,  will  your  Majesty  suffer  us  to  perish  under 
the  hands  of  our  cruel  enemies  9 " 

"  To  the  Duke  of  Parma.  Though  we  should  become  tributary 
to  the  Porte,  at  the  risk  of  offending  all  Christian  princes,  our 
resolution  is  yet  irrevocable ;  a  hundred  times  rather  the  Turks 
than  the  Genoese.  Even  France  has  not  respected  the  peace, 
which  We  were  told  was  to  be  the  guarantee  of  our  rights  and 
the  end  of  our  sufferings.  If  I  ts^e  the  liberty  of  troubling 
you  with  the  affairs  of  the  island,  it  is  that  your  Highness  in  case 
of  need  may  be  able  to  defend  its  cause  at  the  court  of  Eome 
against  the  assaults  of  our  enemies.  I  wish  my  words  at  least 
to  stand  as  a  solemn  protest  against  the  cruel  indifference  of  the 
Catholic  Princes  and  an  appesd  to  divine  justice." 
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Once  more  ambassadors  went  to  France.  There  were  &y&  ; 
bat  the  Genoese  intercepted  them  on  the  coast.  Three  jumped 
into  the  sea  to  save  themselves,  one  was  drowned,  and  the  two 
that  were  taken  were  handed  over  to  the  rack  and  the  headsman. 
The  war  assumed  a  t-errible  character,  that  of  an  unsparing 
Vendetta  on  both  sides.  Doria,  however,  got  no  forwarder. 
Sampiero  bad  repeatedly   totally   defeated,   and  then  almost 
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annihilated  him  in  the  pass  of  Luminanda ;  and  only  so  bold  a 
leader  as  Doria  was  could  have  succeeded  in  escaping^.  Bleeding, 
exhausted,  despairing,  Doria  arrived  at  S.  Fiorenzo,  and  soon 
left  the  island.  The  republic  sent  Yivaldi  in  his  room,  and  after 
him  the  intriguing  FomarL  But  she  now  entertained  no  hope 
of  annihilating  Sampiero  by  open  force  in  war.  Against  this 
man,  who  had  come  to  the  island  an  outlaw  with  a  few  outlaws, 
she  had  by  degrees  sent  her  whole  force  into  the  field — her  own 
and  a  Spanish  fleet,  her  mercenaries,  both  Germans  and  15,000 
Spaniards,  her  greatest  generals,  Doria,  Centurione,  and  Spinola  ; 
and  she,  who  had  vanquished  the  Pisans  and  Venetians,  could 
not  subdue  a  poor  and  forlorn  nation,  that  went  to  war  hunger- 
ing, ragged,  unshod,  and  badly  armed,  and  that  found  nothing 
when  it  returned  home  but  the  ashes  of  its  villages. 

Therefore  they  had  come  to  the  determination  to  murder 
Sampiero. 

Differences  had  long  been  sown  between  him  and  the  descen- 
dants of  the  old  Signori.  Some,  as  Hercules  of  Istria,  had  fallen 
off  from  him  because  (JcDoese  pay  excited  their  avidity,  or  their 
pride  revolfced  at  the  thought  of  obeying  the  commands  of  a  man 
sprung  from  the  dust.  Others  had  to  avenge  bloodshed  upon 
him.  These  were  the  three  brothers  Omani — ^Antonio,  Fran- 
cesco, and  Michael  Angelo,  cousins  of  Yannina.  Genoa  had 
gained  them  by  gold,  and  by  the  prospect  of  the  fief  Ornani, 
which  belonged  to  the  children  of  Vannina.  The  Omani  again 
gained  over  a  monk  named  Ambrose  of  Bastelica,  and  Sampiero's 
own  armourer,  Vittolo ;  and  they  then  devised  a  plot  for  destroy- 
ing Sampiero  in  an  ambush.  The  governor  Fomari  approved 
their  design,  and  entrusted  the  execution  to  Rafael  Giustiniani. 

Sampiero  was  in  Vico  when  the  monk  brought  him  forged 
letters,  pressingly  urging  him  to  come  to  Rocca,  where  a  rebel- 
lion had  broken  out  against  the  popular  cause.  Sampiero  in- 
stantly sent  on  Vittolo  to  Oavro  with  twenty  horses,  and  then 
followed  him  in  person.  With  him  were  his  son  Alfonso, 
Andrea  de'  Gentili,  Antonio  Pietro  of  Corte,  and  Battista  da 
Pietra.  Meanwhile,  Vittolo  informed  the  Omani  and  Gius- 
tiniani that  Sampiero  would  be  passing  through  the  mountain 
valley  of  Cavro,  whereupon  they  set  out  with  many  men  on  foot 
and  horseback,  and  posted  themselves  in  ambush  near  Oavro. 
So  when  Sampiero,  with  his  little  host,  marched  unsuspecting 
through  the  pass,  he  saw  himself  suddenly  assailed  on  all  sides, 
And  the  mountains  gleaming  with  armed  men.     He  then  per- 
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oeived  that  liis  hour  was  come.  He  immediately  commanded 
his  son  Alfonso  to  abandon  him,  to  fly  and  save  himself  for  his 
couDtry ;  his  great  soul  thus  recovering  the  sentiments  of  nature, 
which  he  had  formerly  revolted  by  the  murder  of  Vannina. 
The  son  obeyed  and  fled.  Whilst  his  men  fell  bravely  fighting 
in  the  grey  of  morning,  Sampiero  threw  himself  into  the  thick 
of  the  flght,  to  force  a  passage,  if  it  were  yet  possible.  The  three 
Omani  had  never  taken  their  eyes  off  him,  and  were  flrst  afraid 
to  touch  the  terrible  man,  but  then  impelled  forwards  by  ven- 
geance, they  pressed  upon  him,  followed  by  Genoese  soldiers. 
Sampiero  fought  desperately.  He  turned  against  Antonio  Or- 
nano,  and  wounded  him  in  the  neck  with  a  pistol-shot.  But  his 
gun  missed  fire;  for  Yittolo,  when  loading  it,  had  put  in  flrst 
the  ball,  and  then  the  powder.  Sampiero's  face  was  streaming 
with  blood;  and  while  his  left  hand  cleared  it  from  his  eyes, 
the  right  wielded  the  sword  in  defence.  Then  Vittolo  shot  him 
from  behind  through  the  back,  and  he  fell.  The  Omani  imme- 
diately pounced  upon  him  to  butcher  him  when  fallen.  They 
cut  off  his  head  and  carried  it  to  the  governor. 

It  was  on  the  17th  January,  1567,  that  Sampiero  fell.  He  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years,  un  weakened  by  age  and  war, 
undying  for  his  greatness  of  character,  loftiness  of  aim  and  love  of 
country.  He  was  great  in  jurms,  inexhaustible  in  council;  with- 
out ancestors,  and  indebted  for  every  thing  to  himself,  and  to  an 
extraordinary  soul»  he  gathered  none  of  the  fruits  of  success, 
which  favours  most  upstarts,  but  all  the  bitter  fruits  of  adversity, 
and  fell  like  Yiriathus  by  assassination.  By  his  exalted  example, 
he  has  shown  us  what  a  noble  man  can  do  when  he  remains  true 
to  cue  great  passion. 

Sampiero  was  of  tall  stature,  of  a  gloomy  warlike  countenance, 
of  haughty  mien,  with  a  dark  beard  and  black  curly  hair.  His 
gaze  was  piercing,  his  speech  short,  firm,  and  powerfiil.  Though 
a  son  of  nature  and  without  education,  he  yet  possessed  a  fine 
intellect,  and  an  excellent  judgment.  His  enemies  accused  him 
of  striving  for  the  crown  of  his  island ;  but  he  strove  purely  for 
its  fl-eedom.  He  lived  simply  as  a  shepherd,  wore  the  woollen 
smock-frock  of  the  country,  and  slept  on  the  bare  ground.  He 
had  frequented  the  most  voluptuous  courts  in  the  world,  those 
of  Florence  and  of  Versailles;  yet  he  had  learned  nothing  of 
their  &lse  principles  and  corrupt  morals*  He  was  savage  enough 
to  he  able  to  murder  his  wife,  because  she  had  betrayed  herself 
and  her  child  to  his  country's  enemy;  but  he  knew  nothing  of 
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those  crimes  whicli  pervert  nature,  and  convert  its  violation 
into  a  refined  philosophy  of  living.  He  was  simple,  rude,  aad 
great;  desperately  headlong  and  terrible;  a  man  fresh  from,  na^ 
ture's  workshop,  oast  in  a  single  mould,  and  impressed  with  her 
most  powerful  stamp. 
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On  Sampiero's  death,  G^noa  expressed  her  exultation  by  peals 
of  bells  and  illuminations.  But  the  murderers  basely  quarrelled 
for  the  traitors  reward;  Yittolo*s  share  amounted  to  150  gold 
scudi 

Upon  the  land  of  Corsica  fell  a  direful  grief;  its  father  was 
slain.  They  met  on  the  square  before  the  church  at  Orezza, 
3000  men  in  arms,  many  weeping,  all  sad.  The  silence  was 
broken  by  Leonardo  of  Casanova,  Sampiero's  Mend  and  brother 
in  arms,  who  held  the  funeral  oration  for  the  deceased. 

This  man  was  bowed  down  by  a  heavy  weight  of  grief,  for 
he  had  met  with  a  lot  utterly  without  example.  A  shoi*t  time 
before  he  had  fled  from  a  dungeon,  from  which  his  heroic  young 
son  had  delivered  him.  Leonardo  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Genoese,  who  threw  him  into  the  dungeon  of  Bastia.  His 
son  Antonio  pondered  day  and  night  how  he  could  rescue  his 
father.  Attired  in  the  clothes  of  a  woman  who  used  to  bring  the 
prisoner  his  meals,  Antonio  entered  the  dungeon.  He  conjured 
his  father  to  escape  and  leave  him  behind ;  for  even  should  he, 
the  youth,  die,  his  death  would  be  honourable,  and  would  pres^ve 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  the  arm  and  the  wisdom  of  the  father. 
This,  he  said,  was  the  course  prescribed  by  patriotism.  The 
father  wavered  long  in  the  terrible  struggle;  at  last  he  knew 
that  he  must  act  as  his  son  had  said,  tore  himself  away  from 
him,  and  escaped  attired  in  the  woman's  clothes.  The  jailer 
found  the  youth.  He  yielded  himself  up  to  him,  unarmed, 
proud,  and  happy.  They  led  him  into  the  governor's  pres^ioe, 
and  by  his  command  he  was  hanged  at  the  window  of  his 
fathei''s  castle,  Fiziani. 

Leonardo,  with  his  son's  sacrifice  written  upon  his  face,  now 
stood  up  Hke  a  holy  man  before  the  assembled  people,  and 
tranquilly  held  the  funeral  oration  for  his  brother  in  arms, 
Sampiero. 
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''Slaves  weep,"  said  be;  "free  men  avenge  themselves.  No 
pQsillaDinions  kimentatioDs !  Our  mountains  shall  ring  again 
with  nought  but  the  din  of  war.  Let  us  show  by  the  vigour  of 
oar  action  that  he  is  not  quite  dead.  Has  he  not  left  us  the 
example  of  his  life?  Lo,  of  that  the  Fomari  and  the  Yittoli 
oould  not  deprive  us.  ThcU  escaped  their  plots  and  their  assassin 
bullets.  Why  did  he  call  to  his  son  *  Save  thyself?  *  Doubtless 
that  there  might  yet  remain  to  his  country  a  hero,  to  the 
soldiers  a  head,  to  the  Genoese  a  fearful  foe.  Yes,  my  faithful 
fellow-countrymen,  Sampiera  has  attached  to  his  murderers  the 
in&my  of  his  death,  and  to  the  young  Alfonso  the  duty  of 
revenga  Let  us  help  him  to  achieve  this  noble  work.  Let  us 
dose  our  ranks.  The  spirit  of  the  father  revives  in  the  son.  I 
know  the  youth.  He  is  worthy  of  the  name  he  bears,  worthy  of 
his  country's  confidence.  Of  youth  he  has  only  the  fire,  not  the 
ioezperience.  Maturity  of  judgment  sometimes  outruns  the 
number  of  years.  This  boon  has  not  been  denied  him  by 
Heaven.  For  a  long  time  he  has  shared  the  dangers  and 
labours  of  his  father.  The  world  knows  he  is  master  of  the 
rough  profession  of  arms.  The  warriors  are  eager  to  march  to 
his  commands.  You  may  rely  on  the  sureness  of  his  tact>  which 
neTcr  fiuls.  Masses  of  men  intuitively  know  the  worth  of  indi- 
viduals. They  seldom  make  a  mistake  in  the  choice  of  those 
whom  they  esteem  capable  of  leading  them.  And  further,  what 
more  brilliant  homage  can  we  render  to  the  memory  of  Sampiero 
than  by  the  election  of  his  son?  The  hearts  of  those  who  hear 
me  are  strung  to  too  lofty  a  pitch  to  be  accessible  to  fear. 

**  If  there  are  among  us  any  who  are  base  enough  to  prefer  the 
ignominious  security  of  slavery  to  the  storms  and  perils  of  free- 
dom, then  let  them  go  and  separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
the  peopla  Let  them  tell  us  what  their  names  are.  When  we 
have  graven  their  names  on  a  pillar  of  infamy,  which  we  shall 
nise  on  the  spot  where  Sampiero  was  assassinated,  we  will  send 
^em  away  covered  with  ignominy,  to  swell  the  court  of  Fomari 
with  Yittolo  and  Michael  Angelo.  Or,  let  them  know  that  the 
anDs  and  the  contests  in  which  free  and  brave  men  find  their 
most  glorious  portion,  are  also  the  safest  for  the  weak.  If  they 
still  waver,  I  would  say  to  them,  *  On  the  one  side  stands  glory 
to  our  standard,  freedom  to  ourselves,  independence  to  our 
country;  on  the  other,  the  galley,  infamy,  contempt,  and  all 
other  evils  of  slavery.     Choose  1  "* 

When  Leonardo  had  thus  spoken,  the  nation  by  acclamation 

s 
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elected  Alfonso  d'Ornano  chief  and  general  of  the  Corsicans. 
Alfonso  was  seventeen  years  old,  but  he  was  Sampiero'a  son. 
And  so  the  Corsicans,  so  far  from  the  death  of  Sampioro  pros- 
trating them  as  the  enemy  had  hoped,  opposed  a  child  to  the 
proud  republic  of  Genoa,  deriding  the  old  Genoese  generals  and 
the  name  of  Doria ;  and  for  two  years,  the  youth,  victorious  in 
many  a  battle,  held  his  ground  against  the  Genoese. 

However,  the  long  war  had  exhausted  both  parties.  Genoa 
desired  peace  ;  and  the  island,  then  disunited  by  the  factions  of 
the  Eossi  and  the  Negri,  was  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  inclined 
to  peace.  The  republic,  which  had  in  the  year  1561  taken  Corsica 
from  the  Bank  of  St.  George,  now  recalled  the  hated  Fornari, 
and  sent  to  the  island  George  Doria,  the  only  one  of  his  name 
whom  the  Corsicans  have  preserved  in  friendly  remembrance. 
The  first  act  of  this  moderate  and  wise  man,  was  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  general  amnesty  for  the  past.  Many  districts  submitted, 
many  captains  put  down  their  arms.  And  the  Bishop  of  Sagona 
succeeded,  too,  in  disposing  the  young  Alfonso  to  a  treaty,  which 
was  concluded  on  the  following  terms,  between  him  and  Genoa. 
(1.)  Entire  amnesty  for  Alfonso  and  his  adherents ;  (2.)  Free 
permission  to  both  men  and  women  to  embark  for  the  continent ; 
(3.)  Full  disposing  powers  over  their  property,  either  to  part 
with  it  by  sale,  or  to  administer  it  by  stewards;  (4.)  Restora- 
tion of  the  fief  Omano  to  Alfonso  ;  (5.)  Assignation  of  the  Pieve 
Vico  to  Alfonso's  partisans  till  their  embarkation ;  (6.)  A  term 
of  forty  days  for  the  disposition  of  their  affairs  ;  (7.)  Licence  to 
every  man  to  take  a  horse  and  some  dogs  with  him  ;  (8.)  Re- 
mission of  the  debts  of  those  who  were  debtors  to  the  treasury ; 
for  all  other  debtors,  a  respite  of  five  years,  in  consideration  of 
the  great  national  pressure ;  (9.)  The  release  of  some  prisoners. 

Alfonso  left  his  country,  with  300  companions,  in  the  year 
1569 ;  he  emigrated  to  France,  where  King  Charles  IX.  received 
him  with  honour,  and  made  him  colonel  of  the  Corsican  regi- 
ment which  he  was  forming.  Many  Corsicans  went  to  Venice, 
and  many  the  Pope  took  into  his  service,  and  formed  from  them 
the  celebrated  Corsican  guard  of  the  800. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


AiTER  tlie  conclusion  of  Sampiero*s  wars,  tbe  fhll  misery  of 
tlie  island  was  revealed.  It  was  like  a  desert,  and  the  people, 
dedmated  by  the  war,  and  by  forced  or  voluntary  emigration, 
vas  totally  impoverished  and  grown  savage.  To  fill  up  the 
measure  of  its  woes,  the  plague  frequently  appeared,  and  £skmiue 
forced  the  inhabitants  to  feed  like  beasts  on  acofns  and  weeds. 
Moreover,  the  corsairs  hovered  about  their  coasts,  fell  upon  their 
tillages,  and  dragged  people  off  into  slavery.  In  such  a  con- 
dition of  things,  George  Doria  succeeded  to  the  island  as  gover- 
nor ;  and  sa  long  as  he  governed  it,  it  rejoiced  in  his  care,  his 
mildness,  and  his  conscientious  observance  of  the  treaty,  which 
had  especially  guaranteed  the  statutes  and  rights  of  the  Terra 
del  Commune. 

George  Doria  had  no  sooner  resigned  his  post  to  his  successor, 
than  Genoa  returned  to  her  old  bad  courses  again.  Tyrants  are 
generally  so  obstinate  and  blind,  that  they  see  neither  behind  nor 
before  them.  Ii;^  time  the  Corsicans  were  dislodged  again  from 
all  temporal,  military,  and  spiritual  offices,  the  least  of  which 
was  Occupied  by  Genoese ;  the  statutes  were  suppressed,  and  a 
party  government  introduced.  The  island  was  regarded  purely 
as  a  domain ;  impoverished  Genoese  Nobili  procured  appointment 
to  offices  there,  to  raise  their  finances.  Involved  in  debt  as  the 
Corsicans  were,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  usurers,  mostly  ecclesi- 
astics, to  raise  the  imposts.  The  governor  himself  was  regarded 
as  a  satrap.  On  his  arrival  in  Bastia^  he  received  a  sceptre  as 
symbol  of  his  power ;  his  salary  at  the  public  expense  was  not 
small,  and  the  country  had  besides  to  supply  his  table  with  pur- 
veyances in  kind — ^with  a  calf,  and  a  certain  measure  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  weekly.     His  due  was  also  25  per  cent,  on  fines^ 
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confiscations,  and  the  prizes  of  contraband  articles.  And  we 
must  estimate  his  lieutenants  and  officers  in  proportion;  for  he 
brought  to  the  island  with  him,  a  fiscal  advocate,  a  master  of 
ceremonies,  a  general  secretary,  a  secretary  in  ordinary,  a  har- 
bour commander,  a  captain  of  cavalry,  a  captain  of  police,  and  a 
chief  jailer.  All  these  officers  were  vampires,  as  even  Grenoese 
authors  acknowledge.  The  imposts  became  more  and  more 
oppressive;  all  branches  of  industry  were  at  a  stand- still ;  there 
wei'e  ho  manufactures,  and  commei*ce  there  was  none,  because 
the  law  compelled  all  the  produce  of  the  country  that  was 
exported,  to  be  exported  solely  to  the  port  of  Genoa. 

According  to  the  reports  of  all  the  writers  who  have  spoken 
of  this  period  of  Oorsican  history,  its  condition  was  then  the  un- 
happiest  of  all  countries  of  the  world.     Overcome  by  famine, 
the  plague,  and  devastation  in  war,  incessantly  harassed  by  Bar- 
baresque pirates,  deprived  by  the  Genoese  of  their  rights  and 
freedom,  and  afflicted  by  venal  justice,  drained  and  oppressed, 
internally  rent  besides  by  the  Black  and  Bed  factions,  bleeding 
at  a  thousand  places  with  family  wars  and  vengeance  for  blood, 
the  whole  land  one  single  wounc^ — such  is  the  picture  of  Corsica, 
an  island  blest  by  all  the  elements  of  nature.     Filippini  counts 
up  sixty-one  places  perfectly  suited  for  cultivation,  which  in  his 
day  were  waste  and  deserted,  with  house  and  church  still  stand- 
ing— a  sight,  as  he  says,  that  affects  one  to  tears.    Held  together 
by  no  general  moral  spirit,  the  Corsican  nation  must  have  totally 
dissolved  and  fallen  away  into  separate  hordes,  if  the  general 
sentiment  of  country  had  not  taken  such  wonderfully  forcible 
hold  of  them.     And  here  the  virtue  of  patriotism  appears  of  a 
magnitude  scarce  conceivable,  if  we  reflect  what  a  wasted  land 
it  was  to  which  Oorsican  hearts  clove;  a  wretched  land,  but  one 
saturated  by  their  blood,  and  the  blood  of  their  fathers,  brothers, 
and  children,  and  therefore  dear  to  them.     The  Oorsican  histo- 
rian says  in'  the   eleventh  book  of  his  history,    **  If  love  of 
country  has  been  seen,  at  any  time  and  any  place  in  the  world, 
to  exert  any  influence  upon  men,  then  may  one  assuredly  say 
that  it  has  been  supremely  powerful  in  Corsica ;  for  I  have  been 
quite  astonished  that  the  attachment  of  the  Corsioans  to  their 
country  has  in  all  ages  been  so  great,  as  to  hinder  them  from 
ever  forming  an  energetic  voluntary  determination  to  abandon 
their  island  for  ever.     For  if  one  traces  their  history  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  one  may  see  that  the  people 
never  in  so  many  centuries,  putting  aU  together,  had  even  as 
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mnch  as  a  hundred  years  of  rest  and  reoovery ;  and  that  they, 
notwithstanding,  never  resolved  to  go  away  and  avoid  the  nn- 
flpeakable  ruin  consequent  upon  so  many,  many  cruel  wars^ 
teeming  with  famine,  conflagration,  private  hatred,  assassination, 
wrangling,  violence  from  so  many  foreign  nations,  spoiling  of 
their  possessions,  frequent  incursions  of  those  cruel  barbarians 
ilie  Corsairs,  and  finally  with  endless  other  unenumerated  suf- 
ferings." In  a  space  of  only  thirty  years  at  that  period  28,000 
assassinations  were  perpetrated. 

One  great  misfortune  for  Ooreicay  says  the  Oorsican  historian, 
is  the  great  number  of  those  infernal  instruments,  gims ;  for 
the  Genoese  government  drew  a  considerable  revenue  from  the 
oppressive  tax  upon  the  licence  for  the  use  of  these  guns.  "  More 
than  7000  licences,"  Filippini  tells,  "  have  been  issued,  and  over 
and  above  many  have  guns  even  without  licence,  especially 
among  the  mountains,  where  one  sees  nothing  but  troops  of 
twenty,  thirty,  or  more  arquebusiers.  These  licences  raise  annu- 
ally 7000  lire  from  the  poor  and  wretched  Corsica ;  for  every 
new  govenior  on  his  arrival  cancels  the  licences  of  his  predeceft- 
aor,  in  order  to  confirm  them  anew.  But  the  purchase  of  the 
gnns  is  a  still  worse  burthen  ;  for  even  the  very  poorest  is 
found  to  have  his  gun,  to  the  value  of  five  or  six  scudi  at  least, 
exclusive  of  expenses  for  ammunition ;  and  one  who  has  no 
money  at  all,  sells  his  vineyard,  his  chestnut  trees,  or  other  landed 
possession,  to  buy  one,  as  if  he  could  not  live  without  it.  It  is  really 
surprising ;  for  the  greater  number  of  those  people  have  not  a 
eoat  on  their  backs  worth  half  a  scudo,  and  nothing  in  the 
house  to  eat,  and  yet  they  would  hold  themselves  dishonoured 
were  they  to  appear  in  others'  presence  without  their  gun.  And 
hence  it  happens  that  the  vineyards  and  fields  are  no  longer  in 
cultivation,  and  lie  useless,  turning  into  thicket,  and  the  men 
are  consequently  driven  to 'highway  robbery  and  crime;  and, 
where  there  are  no  facilities  for  this,  they  steal  the  ox,  the  cow, 
and  other  cattle,  of  those  who  do  their  work  regularly  to  feed 
their  poor  family.  Hence  arises  such  misery  that  tillage,  which 
was  the  sole  source  of  a  livelihood,  and  the  sole  skill  of  the 
islanders,  is  banished  from  Corsica.  And  now  those  who  live 
so  lawlessly,  hinder  the  rest  also  from  acting  as  well  as  they 
might  be  inclined  to  do.  But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here;  for 
over  and  above  this,  from  the  fitdlity  affoitled  by  the  arquebuses 
for  doing  mischief,  assassinations  are  heard  of  daily,  now  in  this 
tillage,  now  in  that.     For  formerly,  when  these  arms  were  not 
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in  use,  mortal  enemies  met  openly  upon  the  roads ;  and  even  iF 
the  opponent  had  the  advantage  by  three  or  four  men,  he  could 
scarcely  venture  upon  the  aggressive.  But  if  any  one  now  has 
a  little  spite  against  another,  though  in  the  old  way  of  fighting, 
he  would  not  dare  to  look  him  in  the  face,  he  hides  in  a  thicket 
or  bush,  and  murders  him  without  a  thought,  just  as  he  would 
shoot  a  beast;  and  nothing  is  said  of  it  s^ter wards,  for  justice 
dare  not  do  her  duty.  Besides,  the  Gorsicans  have  become  so 
skilful  with  these  guns,  that  I  pray  God  to  preserve  us  fronoi 
war;  for  their  enemies  would  have  to  take  care  of  themselves,  as 
even  children  of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  who  can  hardly  carry  the 
gmi  or  leave  the  trigger  alone,  are  used  to  stand  all  day  long 
before  the  mark,  which  they  hit,  though  it  be  no  bigger  than  a 
scudo.*' 

Eilippini,  Sampiero*8  contemporary,  saw  guns  introduced  in- 
to Corsica;  till  the  year  1553  he  says  they  had  been  unknown, 
on  the  island.  Marshal  Thermes  and  th^  French  brought  the 
first  guns  to  Corsica,  and  they  must  have  been  highly  amused ; 
for  the  Corsicans,  says  Filippini,  knew  neither  how  to  load  nor 
to  shoot  them,  and,  when  they  did  shoot,  they  were  as  terrified 
as  savages.  What  the  Corsican  historian  says  of  the  tearful 
consequences  of  the  introduction  of  guns  into  Corsica,  is  as  true 
now  after  three  centuries  as  then,  and  a  chronicler  writing  now 
could  not  alter  an  iota  of  what  Filippini  says. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  a  Greek  colony  in  this  frightfully 
devastated  island  excites  our  wonder.  To  denationalize  the 
Corsican  nation,  by  throwing  in  among  them  foreign  and  hostile 
elements,  was  a  long-cherished  object  of  the  Genoese.  Perhaps 
this  policy  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  plan  of  settling  a 
colony  of  Greeks  in  Corsica,  which  was  executed  in  the  jext 
1676.  Mainotes  of  the  gulf  of  Colocythia,  weary  of  the  insup- 
portable Turkish  yoke,  had  formed  a  determination,  like  those 
PhocsBans  of  old  who  would  not  endure  the  Persian  yoke,  to 
emigrate  with  their  wives,  and  children,  and  possessions,  and 
find  for  themselves  a  new  home.  After  a  long  search,  their 
deputy,  John  Stephanopulus,  came  to  Genoa  among  other  places, 
and  Liid  before  the  senate  the  wishes  of  his  countrymen.  The 
republic  heard  with  pleasure,  and  offered  the  Greeks  the  district 
of  Paomia,  a  strip  of  coast  on  the  western  extremity  of  Corsica, 
between  the  gulfs  of  Porto  and  Sagona.  Stephanopulus  con- 
vinced himself  of  the  &vourable  nature  of  the  land,  and  then 
the  Mainotes  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Genoese  senate,  ac- 
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cording  to  wliicli  tbis  strip  of  coast,  Paomia,  Bnyida,  and  Salogna, 
vas  ceded  to  them  as  a  colony.  Their  first  necessities  were 
supplied,  and  their  religion  and  social  institutions  guaranteed  to 
them ;  whereas  Uiey  on  their  side  swore  fealty  to  Genoa,  and 
had  to  subject  themselyes  to  a  Genoese  regent,  who  was  to  be 
sient  to  the  colony.  So  in  March,  1676,  these  Greeks,  730  in 
number,  were  seen  landing  from  their  vessels  at  Genoa,  where 
they  remained  two  months,  and  then  took  possession  of  their 
new  coimtry.  Grenoa  was  pleased  by  the  rise  of  this  colony;  for 
in  its  brave  men  she  had  gained  an  irrefragably  faithful  host,  a 
permanent  outpost,  as  it  were,  in  the  enemy's  country;  and 
the  Greeks  could  never  make  common  cause  with  the  Oondcans. 
The  latter  regarded  the  foreign  uew-comei's  with  surprise.  Per- . 
haps  they  despised  men  who,  having  abandoned  their  country, 
could  have  felt  no  love  for  it;  most  surely  the  thought  was  i-e- 
volting  to  them,  that  these  intruders  had  been  unceremoniously 
lettled  on  their  land.  The  poor  Greeks  were  never  destined  to 
prosper  in  their  new  rude  home. 


CHAPTER  II. 


For  half  a  century  the  island  lajr  in  its  state  of  exhaustion, 
whilst  the  hatred  of  (renoa,  fed  by  the  universal  and  individual 
misery,  at  length  stifled  every  other  sentiment.  The  nation 
lived  upon  its  hatred ;  this  alone  preserved  it  from  destruction. 

Many  causes  combined,  meanwhile,  to  force  the  revolt  to  an 
outbreak.  To  sensible  people  like  the  Twelve  Men,  who  still 
formally  existed,  the  abuse  of  the  sale  of  licences  to  carry  arms 
appeared  to  be  pre-eminently  the  source  of  the  internal  ills. 
In  thirty  years,  as  has  been  said,  26,000  assassinations  were  per- 
petrated in  Corsica.  The  Twelve  addressed  urgent  representa- 
tions of  the  state  of  things  to  the  senate  of  the  republic,  and 
demanded  the  abolition  of  these  licences.  The  senate  yielded 
the  point.  It  forbade  the  sale  of  arms,  and  charged  special 
commissioners  with  the  disarming  of  the  island.  But  as,  with 
the  abolition  of  the  sale  of  the  licences,  a  source  of  annual  revenue 
was  lost  to  the  exchequer,  a  tax  of  twelve  soldi  was  levied  upon 
every  hearth  in  the  country,  under  the  name  of  the  due  seine. 
The  people  grumbled,  but  paid  it ;  and  nevertheless  the  sale, 
hoth  underhand  and  open,  of  the  licences  continued. 
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Anotber  measuTe  excited  the  resentm^it  of  the  Corsicans  ia 
the  year  1724.  The  country  was  then  divided  into  two  govern- 
ments, the  fientenant  of  Ajaccio  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  go- 
Temor ; — a  double  burthen  and  a  double  despotism.  Both  had 
the  irresponsible  competence  to  sentence  to  the  galleys  and  to 
death  without  any  form  of  proceedings,  but,  as  it  was  expressed^ 
«  fwm  having  informed  their  conscience"*  (ex  informaia  conscien' 
tia).  Arbitrariness,  illegality,  and  murder  were  the  conse- 
quence. 

In  the  meantime,  a  specisil  occasion  for  the  outbreak  of  revolt 
was  not  long  wanting.  A  Cor^caa  soldier  was  ignominiously 
punished  in  a  small  town  of  Ligmia.  A  crowd  of  people  stood 
round  the  man,  and  scoffed  at  his  disgrace,  as  he  sat  to  public 
exposure  on  a  wooden  horse.  His  fellow-soldiers,  insulted  in 
their  national  feelings,  fell  upon  the  scoffers,  and  killed  one  or 
two.  The  authorities  had  'them  beheaded  for  this  violence. 
When  news  of  this  reached  Corsica,  it  set  the  national  pride  in 
a  blaze  ',  and  when  the  day  for  the  collection  of  the  tax  of  the 
due  seine  arrived,  a  spark  falling  in  Corsica  itself  occasioned  the 
final  explosion. 

The  lieutenant  of  Certe  had  gone  with  his  collector  to  the 
pieve  of  Bozio,  when  the  people  were  out  in  the  fields,  and  only 
a  poor  old  man  of  Bustancio,  Cardone,  awaited  the  o£ioer,  and 
gave  him  his  tax.  There  was  a  coin  among  it  which  was  light  by 
the  value  of  half  a  soldo.  The  lieutenant  refused  it.  The  old  man 
vainly  prayed  him  to  have  regard  to  his  bitter  poverty.  Re- 
pulsed, and  threatened  with  an  execution  if  he  did  not  on  the 
morrow  make  up  the  farthing  wanting,  the  old  man  went  away, 
pondering  such  harshness  in  his  mind,  and  speaking  to  hims^f 
as  old  people  da  Others  met  him,  stood,  and  heard  hi^  story, 
as  they  came  up  one  by  one  at  the  wayside.  The  old  man 
began  to  complain  ;  then  going  from  his  own  case  to  the  state  of 
the  country,  he  carried  his  hearers  away  with  a  fren^  of  rage, 
eloquently  representing  to  them  the  distress  of  the  people  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  Cr^oese,  and  exclaiming  at  the  conclusion, 
"  Now  it  is  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  our  opj^essors ! "  Straight- 
way the  crowd  dispersed,  and  the  old  man's  words  flew  through 
the  country,  rousing  «veiy  where  the  old  cry  of  vengeance, 
^^Ewiva  la  libertd^  ewtva  Upopolo  /"  From  place  to  place  the 
blowing  of  the  conch  and  the  sounding  of  the  alarm-bell  was 
heard.  Thus  a  feeble  old  man  had  preached  this  crusade,  and 
a  &rthing  had  given  the  special  occasion  to  a  war  that  lasted 
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I     forty  years.     It  was  irrevocably  resolved  to  pay  no  more  taxes 

■  of  any  kind  whatever.     This  took  place  in  October,  1729. 

I  Upon  the  news  of  the  popular  movement  at  Bozio,  the  gover- 

m  nor,  Felix  Pinelli,  sent  100  men  to  the  pieve.     They  passed  the 

■  mght  in  Poggio  de  Tayagna,  having  been  secretly  received  into 
I  the  houses  of  the  village.  But  one  of  the  inhabitantsi  named 
I  Pompiliani,  conceived  the  design  of  disarming  them  in  the  night. 
I  l^is  was  put  in  execution,  and  they  were  sent  back  unarmed 

to  Bastia.  Forthwith  Pompiliani  was  the  avowed  head  of  the 
insurgents.  They  armed  themselves  with  axes,  hatchets,  and 
vine-knives,  fell  upon  the  fort  of  Aleria,  stormed  it,  cut  the  gar- 
rison to  pieces,  took  arms  and  ammunition,  and  marched  without 
delay  upon  Bastia.  More  than  5000  men  encamped  in  front  of 
the  town,  in  whose  citadel  Pinelli  fortified  himself.  To  gain 
time  he  speedily  sent  the  Bishop  of  Mariana  into  the  insurgents' 
eamp,  to  treat  amicably  with  them.  They  demanded  redress  ot 
all  the  grievances  of  the  Corsican  people.  But  the  bishop  in- 
daced  them  to  accept  an  armistice  of  twenty-four  days,  to  return 
to  the  mountains,  and  wait  till  the  senate  of  Genoa  should  have 
Answered  their  demands.  This  took  place.  Pinelli  used  the 
respite  to  reinforce  himself,  to  fortify  the  surrounding  forts,  and 
to  disseminate  discord.  The  people  now,  seeing  themselves  put 
off  and  deluded,  descended  the  mountains  again,  augmented  to 
the  number  of  ten  thousand,  and  encamped  before  Bastia.  The 
general  rising  was  not  to  be  stemmed,  and  in  vain  did  Genoa 
send  her  commissioners  to  pacify  and  negotiate. 

An  assembly  of  the  people  was  held  at  FuiianL  Pompiliani, 
elected  in  their  first  need  to  be  their  leader,  had  shewn  himself 
incapable.  He  was  set  aside,  and  in  his  place  two  expeiienced 
men,  Andrea  Colonna  Ceccaldi  of  Yescovato  and  Don  Luis 
Giafferi  of  Talasani,  were  declared  generals  of  the  people. 
Bastia  was  now  assailed  anew  and  more  hotly  than  before;  and 
again  the  bishop  was  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  people  to  pacify 
them.  An  armistice  was  concluded  for  four  months.  Both 
sides  employed  it  to  arm  themselves  j  plots  also  of  the  old  sort 
were  devised  by  the  Genoese  commissioner,  Camillo  Doria,  but  a 
murderous  design  upon  Ceccaldi's  life  miscarried.  The  latter 
had  meanwhile  traversed  the  interior  of  the  island  with  Giafieri, 
composed  family  feuds,  and  restored  the  authority  of  law ;  then, 
ia  Febmary,  1731,  they  had  opened  a  legislative  assembly  at 
Oorta  Laws  were  here  issued,  measures  taken  for  a  general 
tising,  and  militias  and  magistracies  organized.     They  bound 
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themselveB  by  a  solemn  oath  never  more  to  endure  the  yoke  of 
Grenoa.  Thus  the  insurrection .  became  legal,  general,  and 
regulated.  It  was  the  whole  people,  of  the  nearer  as  well  as  the 
fiirther  side  of  the  mountains,  that  rose  inspired  by  one  feeling. 
The  suffrage  of  religion  was  taken,  too.  The  clergy  of  the  island 
had  met  in  convocation  at  Oi*ezza,  and  unanimously  adopted  the 
resolution,  that  if  the  republic  refuiied  the  people  their  rights, 
war  was  a  measure  of  self-defence,  and  the  people  released  from 
their  oath  of  subjection. 


CHAPTER  m. 


Thet  had  sent  the  canon  Orticoni  to  the  continent  to  entreat 
the  protection  of  foreign  powers,  and  Giafferi  to  Tuscany  to 
procure  arms  and  ammunition,  of  which  they  stood  in  need. 
Meanwhile  the  armistice  bad  expired.  Genoa,  conceding 
nothing,  demanded  unconditional  submission  and  the  deliver- 
ing up  of  the  two  chiefs.  But  as  the  war  began  to  be  kindled 
at  all  points,  and  the  Corsicans,  after  depriving  her  of  several 
strong  places,  were  keeping  Bastia,  Ajaccio,  and  Calvi  closely 
invested,  the  republic  perceived  the  imminent  danger,  and  turned 
to  the  emperor  Charles  VL  for  aid. 

The  emperor  granted  aid.  He  assigned  to  the  republic  a  corps 
of  8000  German  troops,  concluding  with  her  a  formal  contract 
of  sale,  like  one  merchant  with  another.  The  time  was  then 
beginning  when  the  German  princes  sold  the  blood  of  their 
subjects  for  money  to  strangers,  that  it  might  be  spilled  in  the 
cause  of  despotism.  It  was  also  the  time  when  the  nations 
wakened  into  consciousness.  A  new  spirit,  the  popular,  was 
going  out  through  the  world.  The  poor  Corsican  people  has  the 
abiding  glory  of  having  ushered  in  this  new  period. 

However,  the  Emperor  disposed  of  the  8000  Germans  on  very 
favourable  terms.  The  republic  engaged  to  maintain  them,  to 
pay  30,000  florins  a  month,  and  to  pay  a  compensation  of  100 
florins  for  every  one  slain  or  deserting.  Hence  the  Corsicans 
cried,  whenever  they  killed  a  German,  "Genoa,  a  hundred 
florins!" 

The  mercenaries  came  to  Corsica  on  the  10th  of  August,  1731 ; 
not  all,  but  only  4000  men  at  first;  for  the  Genoese  senate  had 
put  off  the  other  hal^  in  hopes  of  doing  without  them.     The 
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4000  Germans  were  under  the  oommondof  C^eral  Wachtendonk. 
Immediately  upon  disembarking  they  fell  apon  the  Corsicans,  and 
forced  them  to  desist  from  the  siege  of  Bastia. 

The  Corsicans  saw  with  grief  and  anxiety  the  emperor  him- 
self interfering  to  oppress  them.  They  were  in  want  of  the 
merest  necessaries.  In  their  extreme  poverty  they  had  neither 
arms,  nor  good  clothing,  nor  shoes.  They  ran  to  battle  bareheaded 
and  barefoot.  Whom  should  they  look  tp  for  aid  to  their 
side )  They  could  reckon  upon  no  one  abroad  save  only  their 
exiled  countrymen.  Accordingly  they  determined  in  a  popular 
assembly  to  <^  upon  these,  wherever  they  might  be  living  upon 
the  continent;  and  they  addressed  to  them  the  following 
summons  i— — 

"  Fellow-Countrymen  !  our  endeavours  for  the  redress  of  our 
righteous  grievances  having  borne  no  fruit,  we  have  resolved  to 
fight  out  oui'  own  freedom  in  arms.  There  can  be  no  more 
wavering.  EUher  we  shall  rise  from  the  condition  of  humiliation 
and  prostituted  dignity,  into  which  we  had  fallen  ;  or  we  know 
how  to  die,  and  to  drown  our  sufferings  and  our  chains  in  our 
blood.  If  no  prince  is  to  be  found,  who,  touched  by  the  story 
of  our  ills,  will  hear  our  lamentations,  and  defend  us  against  our 
oppressors,  yet  there  is  an  Almighty  God ;  and  so  we  stand 
armed  in  the  name,  and  for  the  defence  of  our  country.  Hasten 
hither,  all  ye  children  of  Corsica,  who  are  accidentally  separated 
£rom  our  coasts,  to  fight  beside  your  brethren,  to  conquer  or 
to  die.  Let  nothing  hold  you  back ;  take  your  arms  and  come! 
The  fatherland  calls  you,  and  offers  you  a  grave  and  immor- 
tality!" 

They  came,  from  Tuscany,  Home,  Naples,  Marseille.  Not  a 
day  ps^sed  without  the  arrival  of  one  or  another;  and  they  who 
oould  not  bear  arms  sent  what  they  could,  money  and  arms. 
One  of  these  returning  exiles,  Felician  Leoni,  of  the  Balagna, 
hitherto  a  captain  in  the  Neapolitan  service,  landed  one  day  at 
San  Fiorenzo,  just  at  the  momtot  when  his  old  father  Geronimo 
was  passing  with  a  troop  to  assail  the  tower  of  Nonza.  The 
&ther  and  son  embraced  weeping.  Then  the  old  man  said, 
^  Mv  son,  well  is  it  that  thou  hast  come ;  go  thou  instead  of  roe, 
and  expel  the  Genoese  from  the  tower."  The  son  directly  led 
on  the  troop ;  the  father  remained  awaiting  the  issue.  Leoni 
took  the  tower  of  Nonza,  but  in  the  moment  of  victory  was  thrown 
down  dead  by  a  musket  ball.  A  messenger  ran  with  the  moum- 
fid  news  to  the  father.     The  old  man  saw  the  messenger  coming 
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and  asked  him  haw  matters  stood.  ^  Sadly  enougV'  sa.id  the 
messenger,  "for  thy  son  has  fallen." — "Nonza  is  taken  1 " — '*  It 
is  taken." — "  Ah  1  well,*^  cried  the  old  man,  **  long  live  the  father- 
land!" 

Meanwhile  Camillo  Doria  was  devastating  the  island  and  de* 
stroying  its  villages,  while  General  Wachtendonk  marched  into 
the  interior,  to  qnell  the  rising  in  the  province  of  Balagna.  But 
here  the  Corsicans  encircled  him  in  the  mountains  near  S. 
Pellegrino,  after  having  slain  many  of  his  men.  The  imperial 
general  could  stir  neither  forwards  nor  backwards,  and  was  a  lost 
man.  Voices  became  clamorous  for  the  total  annihilation  of 
these  strangers.  But  the  prudent  Giafferi  would  not  bring 
down  the  wrath  of  the  mighty  emperor  upon  his  poor  couutry, 
and  therefore  dismissed  Wachtendonk  with  his  army  to  Bastia 
uninjured,  with  the  single  reservation,  that  that  general  should 
intercede  with  the  emperor  for  the  grievances  of  the  Corsicans. 
Wachtendonk  gave  his  word  to  do  so,  and  was  astonished  at  the 
generosity  of  these  people,  whom  he  had  come  to  restrain  aa  a 
savage  horde  of  rebels.  An  armi&tice  of  two  months  had  been 
concluded.  The  grievances  of  the  Corsicans  were  reduced  to 
writing,  and  despatched  to  Vienna,  but  before  an  answer  arrived 
the  armistice  expired,  and  the  war  began  anew. 

The  second  half  of  the  imy^erial  auxiliary  force,  4000  men, 
now  crossed  the  sea.  The  bold  Corsicans  vanquished  them 
several  times;  and  especially  on  the  2nd  February,  1732,  they 
defeated  and  annihilated  the  Germans  under  Doria  and  De  Vins 
in  the  bloody  battle  of  Calenzana.  Hereupon  the  terrified  re- 
public begged  the  emperor  a  third  time  for  4000  troops.  But 
the  world  began  to  testify  a  lively  sympathy  for  the  bold  people 
who  of  themselves,  independent  of  all  assistance,  and  in  the 
bitterest  destitution,  found  solely  in  their  patriotism  the  means 
of  gloriously  resisting  two  such  formidable  enemies. 

The  new  imperial  army  was  led  by  a  celebrated  general,  Louis 
Prince  of  Wiirtemberg.  He  imxftediately  proclaimed  an  amnesty 
on  condition  that  the  people  would  lay  down  their  arms  and 
submit  to  Grenoa.  But  upon  this  basis  the  Corsicans  would  not 
negotiate.  Accordingly  the  Princes  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Culm- 
bach,  Generals  Wachtendonk,  Schmettau,  and  Waldstein,  ad- 
vanced into  the  country  according  to  a  concerted  plan  of  opera- 
tions, while  the  Corsicans  retreated  to  the  moimtains  to  wear 
out  the  enemy  by  guerilla.  Suddenly  arrived  the  answer  of  the 
^imperial  court  to  the  complaints  of  the  Corsicans,  and  commands 
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to  the  Prince  of  Wartembei^  to  compound  as  amicably  as  pos- 
sible with  them,  their  rights  being  acknowledged  to  have  been 
riolated. 

Hereupon  a  peace  was  concluded  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  1732,  on 
the  following  terms:  1.  a  general  amnesty;  2.  abandonment 
of  ail  claims  to  indemnification  of  the  costs  of  the  war;  3.  re- 
mission ci  all  taxes  due ;  4.  admission  of  all  Corsicans  to  all 
ciyil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  offices;  5.  the  right  of  founding 
colleges,  and  freedom  of  teaching ;  6.  revival  of  the  Twelve  men 
and  the  Six  men  with  all  the  privileges  of  an  Oratore;  7.  right 
of  defence  to  accused  persons;  8.  the  institution  of  a  magistracy, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  expose  all  abuses  committed  by  public 
officers. 

This  compact,  so  favourable  to  the  Corsica,ns,  was  to  have  the 
t«rsonal  guarantee  and  ratification  of  the  emperor.  Accordingly 
most  of  the  imperial  troops  left  the  island,  alter  more  than  3oOO 
^rmans  had  found  a  grave  there.  Only  Wachtendonk  remained 
behind  for  a  time,  to  accomplish  the  consummation  of  the  com- 
pact. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Th£  imperial  ratification  was  awaited.  But,  before  it  arrived, 
the  Genoese  senate,  embittered  and  revengeful,  allowed  itself  to 
be  seduced  to  an  unrighteous  act,  which  coidd  only  raise  the 
Oorsicans  in  revolt  again.  Ceccaldi,  Giafferi,  the  Abb6  Aitelli, 
and  Bafaelli,  the  Corsican  leaders  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  the  name  of  their  nation,  were  suddenly  arrested  and 
dragged  to  Genoa  under  the  pretext  of  treasonable  designs.  A 
cry  of  revolt  rose  hereupon  in  the  island.  They  hastened  to 
Wachtendonk,  and  made  his  honour  responsible  for  this  Genoese 
act  of  violence  ;  they  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Wiirtemberg  and 
to  the  emperor  himself,  and  demanded  the  protection  promised 
by  the  treaty.  The  result  of  this  was,  that  the  emperor  ratified 
the  treaty  and  reclaimed  the  prisoners.  All  four  were  restored 
to  their  freedom,  but  the  senate  tried  to  extort  from  them  the 
obligation  never  to  return  again  to  their  country.  Ceccaldi 
betook  himself  to  Spain,  where  he  took  military  service ;  Ea- 
fiielH  to  iiome ;  and  Aitelli  and  Giafferi  went  to  Leghorn,  to 
observe  the  course  of  events  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  coun- 
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try,  as  from  all  appearances  the  present  state  of  things  oonld  not 
be  of  long  duration. 

On  the  15th  June,  1733,  Wachtendonk  also,  with  the  last 
of  the  Germans,  left  the  island,  which  stood  again  alone  -with 
Grenoa,  though  now  possessed  of  the  legally  ratified  treaty  o£ 
peace.     The  two  mortal  enemies  no  sooner  looked  each  other  ixi 
the  face  than  they  seized  tbeir  arms.     Nothing  but  a  strvLggle 
for  life  or  death  was  now  possible  between  the  Cornicans  and  the 
Genoese.     In  the  course  of  so  many  ages,  hatred  had  become  a 
second  nature.     The  Genoese  came  breathing  revenge,  intrigu- 
ing, cunning;   the  Corsican  defiant,  unconciliated,  distrustful, 
and  proud  of  his  well-tried  power,  and  in  the  full  consciousness 
of  his  national  self-dependence.     A  few  arresfcs  and  assassins* 
plots,  and  the  people  rose  and  rallied  at  Rostini  round  Hyacin- 
thus   Paoli,   an    impetuous,   resolute,   and    valiant   citizen    of 
Morosaglia.     He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  talents — orator,  poet, 
and  statsman ;  for  men  had  now  been  matured  among  the  rude 
Corsican  nation  in  the  school  of  adversity  and  strife,  who  were 
to  astonish  Europe.     The  people  of  Rostini  appointed  Hyacin- 
thus   Paoli,  and   Oastineta  with   him,   to   be   their  generals. 
Leaders,  though  possibly  at  first  only  provisional  ones,  wero 
thus  already  found. 

No  sooner  had  the  hneute  of  Bostini  broken  out,  and  the 
stniffgle  with  Genoa  been  takeij  up  again,  than  the  brave 
Giafieri  embarked  in  haste  and  landed  in  Corsica.  The  first 
popular  assembly  was  held  in  Oorte,  which  had  been  taken  by 
storm.  Here  war  was  unanimously  proclaimed  against  Ctenoa^ 
and  the  resolution  adopted  of  putting  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Catholic  king  of  Spain,  whose  banner  they  erected 
in  Corte.  The  canon  Orticoni  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Madrid 
to  lay  before  it  this  desire  of  the  nation. 

Don  Luis  Giafferi  was  appointed  anew  general  of  the 
Corsicans,  and  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1734,  in 
depriving  the  Genoese  of  the  whole  country,  with  the  exception 
of  the  strongholds  on  the  coast.  He  then  convoked  a  general 
assembly  of  the  people  at  Corte.  He  here  demanded  to  have 
Hyacinth  us  Paoli  as  his  colleague;  and  this  having  been  sanc- 
tioned^ the  advocate  Sebastiano  Costa  was  commissioned  to 
draw  up  the  statutes  of  the  new  government.  Accordingly, 
this  memorable  assembly  declared  the  independence  of  the 
people,  and  the  eternal  separation  of  Corsica  from  Genoa;  and 
announced  as  the  basis  of  the  constitution,  1,  self-government 
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of  the  people  in  its  parliament;  2,  a  junta  of  six  men,  appointed 
by  the  parliament,  and  renewed  every  three  months,  who  were 
to  represent  the  parliament  in  the  council  of  generals;  3,  a  civil 
corpoi*ation  of  four  men,  commissioned  with  the  administration 
of  justice,  finance,  and  the  interests  of  commerce;  4,  the  assem- 
bled people  was  declared  to  be  the  sole  fount  of  justice;  5,  a 
code  of  ]&vrs  was  to  be  compiled  by  the  supreme  junta. 

These  ^were  the  fundamental  articles  of  a  constitution  which 
the  Corsican  Costa  drew  np  in  the  year  1735,  and  which,  in  the 
midst  of  the  barbaiism  of  the  then  European  constitutions,  a 
people  formed  for  itself,  of  which  the  continent  of  Europe  only 
heard  in  vague  reports,  few  and  far  between,  that  it  was  dread- 
fully savage  and  barbarous.  Here  it  is  proved  that  it  is  not 
always  knowledge,  or  wealth,  or  brilliant  political  events,  that 
educates  nations 'to  freedom  and  independence;  but  perhaps 
offcener  poverty,  unhappiness,  and  love  of  country.  And  thus 
a  little  nation,  without  literature  and  without  manufactures, 
had  quietly,  and  by  its  intrinsic  power,  outstripped,  in  political 
"wisdom  and  humanity,  all  the  cultivated  nations  of  Europe;  its 
oonstitution  had  grown,  not  on  the  soil  of  philosophical  systems, 
but  on  that  of  material  necessity. 

Griafferi,  Ceccaldi,  and  Hyacinthus  Paoli,  were  all  three  put 
at  the  head  of  the  nation.  Meanwhile,  Orticoni  also  returned  from 
his  Spanish  mission,  and  brought  the  reply,  that  the  Catholic 
king  declined  to  take  Corsica  under  his  special  protection,  but 
that  he  declared  that  he  would  never  support  Genoa  with  troops. 
So,  as  the  Corsicans  had  no  other  princely  protection  to  reckon 
on,  they  did  in  their  forlornness  what  Italian  republics  in  the 
T3Mddle«ges  had  sometimes  done ;  they  put  themselves  by  popular 
decree  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  whose  image  they 
received  into  the  national  banner,  and  they  chose  Jesus  Christ 
their  Gonfaloniero,  or  standard-bearer. 

But  Genoa,  to  whom  the  German  emperor  could  render  no 
^d  on  account  of  his  entanglement  with  the  afl&irs  of  Poland, 
Was  employing  her  utmost  resources  to  subdue  the  Corsicans. 
The  republic  sent  in  succession,  Felix  Pinelli,  the  former  ciTiel 
governor,  and  her  bravest  general,  Paul  Battista  Rivarola,  with 
all  the  troops  that  could  be  raised.  And  the  position  of  the 
Corsicans  was  indeed  desperate;  for  they  were  in  want  of  all 
iiecessaries,  as  the  land  was  totally  exhausted,  and  Genoese 
cruisers  prevented  all  importation  from  foreign  parts.  To  such 
extremities  were  they  driven,  that  they  now  made  proposals  of 
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peace,  which  however  Genoa  rejected.     The  whole  island  was 
blockaded,  all  intercourse  stagnated,  ships  from  Leghorn  had 
been  captured,  their  powder  was  at  an  end,  and  arms,  especially 
fire-arms,  were  wanted.     Now,  wjien  their  need  had  risen  to  the 
highest  pitch,  it  came  to  pass  one  day,  that  two  strange  vessels 
anchored  in  the  gulf  of  Isola   Bossa,  and   discharged  a  great 
quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  of  war,  presents  to  the  Corsioans 
from  unknown  and  mysterious  givers.     The  captains  of  the  ships 
rejected  all  compensation,  and  asked  only  for  a  little  Corsican 
wine,  to  diink  to  the  success  of  the  brave  nation.     Then  they 
put  to  sea  again,  amidst  the  heaity  benedictions  of  the  people, 
who  had  assembled  on  the  shore  to  see  their  strange  bene- 
factors.     The  Corsicans  were  now  seized  with  unspeakable 
joy,  and  perfectly  intoxicated  by  this  little  token  of  foreign 
sympathy.     Joyous  peals  were  rung  in  all  the  villages.     They 
told  one  another  that  the  Divine  Providence  and  the  Holy 
Virgin  had  sent  their  angel  of  deliverance  to  the  poor  country; 
they  were  now  in  hopes  some  foreign  power  would  bestow  its 
protection  upon  the  poor  Corsicans.     The  moral  effect  of  this 
event  was  so  great,  that  Genoa  feared  what  the  Corsicaus  hoped, 
and  instantly  negotiated  for  peace.     But  now  the  Corsicans 
rejected  it. 

These  two  ships  had  been  equipped  by  large-hearted  English- 
men, friends  of  freedom,  and  admirers  of  Corsican  heroism.  Soon, 
after  this,  their  patriotism  was  to  be  brought  into  conflict  with 
their  generosity  by  the  North  American  revolution.  The 
English  ammunition  assisted  the  Corsicans  to  the  storming  of 
Aleria,  where  they  took  four  cannon.  They  now  invested  Calvi 
and  Bastia.  But  their  position  became  every  instant  more  help- 
less and  hopeless.  All  their  means  were  expended,  and  yet  no 
foreign  power  interfered.  In  those  days  the  minds  of  the 
Corsicans  were  held  on  a  strain  of  almost  religious  intensity. 
They  resembled  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees  when  they  were 
looking  out  for  a  Messiah. 
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CHAi^TER  V. 

Now  it  came  to  pass^  early  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  March, 
1736,  that  a  ship  with  British  flag  steered  to  the  flne  coast  of 
Aleria.  The  people  came  thronging  towards  it,  and  greeted  it 
with  hurras,  supposing  it  to  he  laden  with  ammunition.  The 
vessel  weighed  anchor  off  the  shore,  and  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  island  were  soon  seen  going  on  board,  and  waiting 
upon  a  mysterious  stranger  who  was  in  the  ship.  This  stranger 
was  of  a  kingly  mien,  of  a  pompous  bearing,  and  attired  in 
tiheatrical  splendour.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  long  oafban  of 
scarlet  silk,  Moorish  trousers,  and  yellow  shoes ;  a  Spanish  hat 
with  a  plume  covered  his  head;,  in  a  girdle  ei  yellow  silk  hung 
a  brace  of  richly  inlaid  pistols,  and  at  his  side  a  sabre,  and  in 
hia  right  hand  he  held  a  long  sceptre.  After  him,  in^  an 
attitude  of  reverence,  disembarked  sixteen  gentlemen  of  his  suite, 
eleven  Italians,  two  French  officers,  and  three  Moors.  Thus 
this  mysterious  man  entered  Corsica  with  the  mien  of  a  kin^ 
and  with  the  will  to  be  one. 

The  Corsicans  surrounded  the  mysterious  personage  with  no 
small  astonishment.  They  were  convinced  that  he  was,  if  not 
a  foreign  prince,  at  least  the  ambassador  of  a  monarch  who 
wished  to  bestow  his  protection  upon  the  Corsicans.  And  the 
ship  forthwith  discharged  its  cargo  befoi'e  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude: 10  cannon,  4000  muskets,  3000  pairs  of  shoes,  700  sacks 
of  com,  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition,  a  few  caskets  of  zechins, 
and  no  small  sum  in  coins  of  Barbary.  It  seemed  that  the 
Corsican  leaders  knew  of  the  arrival  and  the  person  of  the 
stranger.  Xavier  Matra  was  seen  to  salute  him  with  the  reverence 
doe  to  a  king ;  and  they  were  fascinated  by  the  nobleness  of  the 
royal  manners,  and  the  solemnity  of  his  bearing.  He  was  led 
in  triumph  to  Cervione. 

This  curious  stranger  was  a  German,  the  Westphalian  baron 
Theodore  of  Keuhofif,  of  all  the  adventurers  of  his  remarkable 
age  the  most  talented  and  most  successful.  In  his  youth  he 
had  served  as  page  at  the  court  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  then 
gone  into  the  Spanish  service,  and  returned  again  to  France* 
His  brilliant  mind  had  brought  him  into  connection  with  all 
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the  remarkable  characters  of  the  age,  especially  with  Alberoni, 
Hipperda,  and  Law,  in  whose  speculations  on  finance  he  had  also 
engaged.  Neuhoff  had  had  experience  of  every  thing,  seen  every 
thing,  thought,  endeavoured,  enjoyed,  and  suffered  every  thing. 
Following  his  peculiar  bent,  he  Imd  run  through  all  the  possible 
forms  in  which  happiness  can  appear  to  man,  and  had  concluded 
with  the  idea,  that  it  must  be  desirable  to  a  mind  of  power  to 
be  a  king.  And  this  he  thought,  not  with  the  crazed  brain  of 
Don  Quixote,  who  rode  out  into  the  world  and  fancied  the 
reward  of  his  future  deeds  must  be,  at  the  least,  the  empire  of 
Trebizonde;  but  his  clear  head  took  up  casually  the  definite  idea 
of  a  king's  crown,  and  so  he  resolved  really,  and  in  a  common- 
sense  way,  to  become  a  king — «nd  king  he  became! 

Roving  over  Europe^  Neuhoff  had  come  to  Genoa  just  at  the 
crisis  when  Giafferi,  Ceccaldij  Aitelli,  and  Eafaelli,  were  brought 
in  prisoners.  It  appears  that  his  attention  was  here  first  drawn  to 
the  Corsicans,  whose  valour  impressed  him  greatly.  He  connected 
himself  with  those  Corsicans  who  were  in  Genoa,  especially  those 
from  the  province  of  Balagna;  and,  as  he  gained  an  insight  into 
the  affairs  of  the  island,  the  thought  was  matured  within  him  of 
playing  a  part  in  this  romantic  land.  He  went  forthwith  to 
Leghorn,  where  Orticoni  was  staying,  commissioned  with  the 
affairs  of  his  country.  He  put  himself  into  communication  with 
this  man,  and  succeeded  by  his  talents  in  inspiring  him  with 
admiration  and  confidence  in  the  large  promises  that  he  held 
out.  For,  intimately  acquainted  as  he  was  with  all  the  Euro- 
pean courts,  he  said  he  could  promise  the  Corsicans  to  procure, 
within  the  year,  all  the  resources  needed  for  expelling  the 
Genoese  for  ever.  He  asked  no  other  reward  than  that  the 
Corsicans  would  crown  him  their  king.  Orticoni,  carried  away 
by  the  extraordinary  genius  of  the  man,  the  inexhaustibility  of 
his  calculations,  and  the  cleverness  of  his  diplomatical,  financial, 
and  political  ideas,  and  perceiving  that  Neuhoff  had  the  power 
to  render  his  country  essential  services,  addressed  an  inquiry  to 
the  generals  of  the  island.  They  gave  him,  in  their  desperate 
position,  full  powers  of  treating  with  Neuhoff.  So  Orticoni 
concluded  with  the  baron  the  compact,  that  the  Corsicans 
should  proclaim  him  their  king  so  soon  as  ever  he  enabled 
them  to  deliver  themselves  fully  from  Genoa. 

Now  when  Theodore  of  Neuhoff  was  certain  of  this  prospect, 
he  began  to  work  at  its  realisation  with  an  energy  suflficient 
alone  to  bear  witness  of  his  genius.     He  communicated  with  the 
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English  consul  at  Leghorn,  and  with  such  merchants  as  had 
commercial  relations  with  Barbary;  he  procured  letters  of  re- 
commendation thither,  and  went  to  Africa;  and  at  length,  having 
moved  heaven  and  earth  there  iiji  person,  and  in  Europe  by 
means  of  his  agents,  he  succeeded  in  putting  himself  in  possession 
of  all  necessary  resources,  with  which  he  then  suddenly  landed 
in  Corsica. 

He  appeared  there  in  the  time  of  the  highest  need.  On  de- 
livering to  the  Corsican  leaders  the  stores  of  war,  he  declared 
they  were  only  the  smallest  part  of  what  was  coming.  He  I'e- 
presented  to  them  that  his  alliances  with  the  European  courts, 
even  now  powerful,  would  stand  on  a  totally  new  basis  from  the 
moment  the  Genoese  should  be  defeated,  and  he,  wearing  the 
crown,  should  be  able  to  treat  as  a  prince  with  princes.  He 
therefore  desired  the  crown.  Hyadnthus  Paoli,  Giafferi,  and 
the  learned  Costa,  though  men  of  undoubted  good  sense,  and 
occupied  by  the  most  real  problem  that  can  be  imposed  upon 
men  of  action,  the  task  of  delivering  their  nation,  and  giving  it 
a  constitution,  yet  agreed  to  this  demand.  Obligations  to  the 
man,  his  services,  the  novelty  of  the  event,  which  inspired  the 
popular  mind,  the  prospect  of  further  aid,  and  in  fine  the  extremity 
of  necessity,  rendered  it  imperative.  Theodore  of  Neuhoff,  King- 
elect  of  Corsica,  entered  his  abode  in  the  bishop's  house  at  Cer- 
vione;  and,  on  the  15th  April,  the  people  assembled  at  a  general 
diet  in  the  convent  of  Alesani,  to  pass  a  resolution  about  the 
establishment  of  monarchy.  Two  deputies  irom  eveiy  commime 
in  the  island,  and  deputies  from  the  clergy  and  the  religious 
houses  came  together  here,  and  more  than  2000  people  sur- 
rounded the  congress.  The  following  constitution  was  laid  be- 
fore this  parliament :  The  crown  of  the  kingdom  of  Corsica  to 
be  offered  as  a  hereditary  dignity  to  the  &mily  of  Baron  Theodore 
of  Neuhoff;  the  king  to  have  at  his  side  a  council  of  twenty-four 
men  chosen  by  the  people,  without  whose  assent,  as  well  as  that 
of  parliament,  he  can  pass  no  resolution,  nor  raise  any  impost 
whatever.  All  offices  to  appertain  to  Corsicans  alone;  the 
legislation  to  abide  with  the  people  and  the  parliament. 

These  articles  of  the  constitution  were  read  out  by  Dr, 
G^ffori  to  the  assembled  people,  who  accepted  them  by  acclama- 
tion; then  Baron  Theodore  signed  them  with  his  autograph  be- 
fore the  representatives  of  the  nation,  and  swore  upon  the  Holy 
(Jospel,  before  the  whole  people,  to  abide  faithfully  by  the  con- 
stitution. After  this  act  he  was  led  into  the  church,  where, 
irfter  a  solemn  high  mass,  the  generals  put  a  crown  upon  hiA 
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head.  The  Corsicans  was  so  poor  they  had  no  crowa  of  gold; 
80  they  twined  one  of  kurel  and  oak  boughs,  and  put  it  upon 
the  head  of  their  first  and  last  king.  Thus  Baron  Theodore 
of  Neuho£^  who  called  himself  already  a  grandee  of  Spain,  a 
lord  of  Great  Britain,  a  peer  of  France,  a  count  of  the  Empire, 
and  a  prince  of  the  Koman  empire,  became  King  of  Corsica, 
Theodore  the  First  of  his  name. 

Though  this  curious  event  may  be  explicable  in  part  from 
earlier  events  of  Corsican  history,  and  in  part  from  the  position 
of  the  Corsicans  at  that  time,  yet  it  must  ever  remain  an  as- 
tonishing one;  for  so  great  was  in  this  nation  the  love  of  free* 
dom,  that  to  attain  it,  and  save  their  country,  they  made  a 
foreign  adventurer  their  king,  because  he  held  out  to  them  hopes 
of  freedom,  and  their  brave  and  experienced  generals,  the  heads 
of  the  nation,  without  hesitation  or  envy,  divested  themselves 
of  their  authority. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Theodoris,  now  in  possession  of  the  royal  title,  wished  to  have 
also  a  royal  court  about  him,  and  was  therefore  not  sparing  in 
the  distribution  of  dignities.  He  appointed  Don  Luis  Giaffeii 
and  Hyacinthus  Paoli  his  prime  ministers,  and  granted  them 
the  title  of  count ;  Xavier  Mati'a  became  a  marqub  and  gi*and 
marshal  of  the  palace ;  Giacomo  Castagnetta,  count  and  com- 
mandant of  Rostino ;  Arrighi,  count  and  inspector-general  of 
the  royal  troops.  Others  besides  Theodore  raised  to  be  barons, 
margraves,  lieutenants-general,  and  royal  captains  of  the  guard, 
and  installed  them  as  commandants  of  various  districts. 
The  advocate,  now  Count  Costa,  was  appointed  grand  chancellor 
of  the  realm  ;  and  Doctor,  now  Marquis  Gaffori,  cabinet  secre- 
tary to  his  majesty  the  constitutional  king. 

Ridiculous  as  these  pompous  arrangements  must  appear  on 
the  scene  of  the  Corsican  wretchedness.  King  Theodore  never- 
theless took  up  his  task  in  sober  earnest.  In  a  short  time  he 
had  restored  order  in  the  country,  composed  the  family  feuds, 
and  raised  a  well-regulated  army,  divided  into  companies,  with 
which  he  then,  in  April  1736,  straightway  took  Porto  Vecchio 
and  Sartene  from  the  Genoese.  The  Genoese  senate  had  at  first 
stared  at  the  enigmatical  event  that  was  happening  before  its 
eyes,  in  fear  it  might  cover  the  designs  of  some  foreign  power  ; 
but  when  Baron  Theodore  revealed  himself  the  Genoese  hasten- 
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ed  to  render  him  ridiculous  by  pamphleteering,  and  to  brand  him 
as  a  knight  of  fortune  deeply  involved  in  debt.  King  Theodore 
replied  to  the  Genoese  manifestos  with  royal  dignity,  Gennan 
plainness,  and  German  wit.  He  then  marched  in  person  atrainst 
B&stia,  fought  heroically  and  like  a  lion  before  its  walls,  and,  not 
being  able  to  take  the  town,  invested  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  an  excursion  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  destroyed  some 
Genoese  corps,  and  chastised  places  that  had  fallen  off  from  him 
•with  impartial  severity.  The  Genoese  were  soon  reduced  to 
their  strong  places  on  the  sea-coast.  They  then,  in  their  embar- 
rassment, fell  back  upon  an  abominable  means  of  strengthening 
themselves.  They  formed  banditti,  galley-slaves,  and  murder- 
ers into  a  company,  whose  numbers  amounted  to  1500  men, 
armed  this  refuse  of  society,  and  led  them  loose  upon  Corsica, 
^ese  bands  made  inroads  into  the  country,  and  perpetrated  in- 
numerable horrors.  They  were  called  Vittoli,  from  Sampiero's 
murderer,  or  Oriundi. 

Meanwhile  King  Theodore  wearied  not  of  the  care  he  bestow- 
ed upon  the  raising  of  the  depressed  country.  He  had  established 
manufactories  of  arms,  salt-works,  and  stuff-mills,  and  sought  to 
enliven  native  industry,  to  draw  strangers  by  commercial  advan- 
tages, and  to  counterbalance  the  Genoese  cruisers  by  the  equip- 
ment of  privateers  of  his  own.  The  Corsican  national  banner 
was  green  and  yellow,  and  contained  the  motto  :  In  te  Domine 
speravi.  Theodore  had  lastly  coined  money,  gold,  silver  and 
copper.  These  coins  exhibited  on  the  obverse  a  laurel- wreathed 
shield,  over  which  is  a  crown,  with  the  letters  T.  R.;  on  the  re- 
verse was,  Fro  bono  et  libertcUe,  These  coins  were  taken  on  the 
continent,  from  curiosity,  for  thirty  times  their  value.  But  all 
these  measures  were  of  little  avail ;  the  distress  rose,  the  pro- 
mised aid  came  not,  and  the  people  began  to  murmur.  The  king 
was  constantly  announcing  the  appearance  of  a  friendly  fleet ; 
which  however  stayed  away,  from  the  simple  reason  that  the 
promise  was  an  untruth.  But  when  the  voice  of  the  country 
became  more  seriously  formidable,  Theodore  assembled  the  par- 
liament on  the  2nd  September  at  Casacconi ;  there  he  declared 
that  he  would  either  resign  his  crown  if  the  promised  aid  had 
not  appeared  by  the  end  of  October,  or  go  to  the  continent  to 
accelerate  it.  He  thus  was  in  the  same  desperate  situation  as  Co- 
lumbus was,  according  to  the  story,  when  the  expected  land 
would  not  appear. 

As  soon  as  the  parliament,  having  accepted  a  new  financial 
scheme  proposed  by  the  king,  a  property  tax,  had  dispersed, 
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Tbeodore  tnounied  his  horse,  to  acquaint  himself  with  his  king* 
dom  beyond  the  mountains  also.  In  the  land  beyond  the  moun- 
tains had  been  the  chief  seats  of  the  Signori  of  Corsica^  and  there 
aristocratic  sentiments  had  still  kept  their  ground.  Lnca  Omano 
received  the  monarch  with  an  embassy  of  the  principal  gentle- 
men of  those  parts,  and  led  him  in  a  festive  procession  to  Sartene. 
Theodore  there  lighted  upon  the  princely  idea  of  founding  a  new 
order  of  knighthood.  The  idea  was  moreover  a  politic  one ;  as 
indeed  in  general  we  discover  that  the  German  baron  and  Cor- 
sican  king  knew  how  to  form  schemes  no  less  politic  than  other 
upstarts  with  power  of  larger  dimensions  before  and  after  him 
have  done.  The  new  order  was  called  the  Order  of  Liberation, 
(della  Liberazione).  The  king  was  grand  master,  and  appointed 
the  knights.  They  say  the  order  counted  in  less  than  two 
months  more  than  four  hundred  members,  and  that  more  than 
a  fourth  were  foreigners,  who  sought  the  honour  of  membership 
for  the  curiosity  of  the  thing,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  brave  Cor- 
sicans.  It  was  an  expensive  privilege;  the  statutes  having 
fixed  that  every  knight  should  pay  on  admission  1000  scudi, 
from  which  he  was  to  receive  an  annuity  of  ten  per  cent.  This 
was  indeed  the  best  object  of  the  order,  that  it  was  at  the  same 
time  a  loan  granted  in  return  for  the  receipt  of  a  certain  honour, 
and  a  financial  speculation.  On  occasion  of  his  presence  at 
Sartene,  the  king,  by  desire  of  the  nobles  of  the  district,  dis- 
tributed with  lavish  hand  the  titles  of  count,  baron,  and  baro- 
net, with  which  consolation  the  descendants  of  the  Omani,  the 
Istrias,  the  Boccas,  and  the  Lecas,  returned  home. 

While  the  king  was  thus  testifying  his  kingly  nature,  and 
filling  the  island  with  knights  and  counts,  as  though  poor  Cor- 
sica had  become  a  splendid  empire  overnight,  he  was  secretly 
oppressed  by  the  bitterest  cares  of  government.  For,  to  confess 
the  truth  to  himself,  his  kingdom  was  after  all  only  a  painted 
fiction,  and  he  had  surrounded  himself  with  airy  nothings.  The 
fleet  he  had  announced  would  not  come,  because  it  was  likewise 
a  fictitious  fleet.  And  this  chimera  put  the  king  into  a  state  of 
greater  apprehension  than  a  real  fleet  of  a  hundred  well-equipped 
hostile  ships  would  have  done.  Theodore  began  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable. A  party  had  already  been  organized  in  the  island, 
under  the  name  of  the  Indiflerents,  comprising  those  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  him.  Aitelli  and  Kafaelli  had  formed  this 
party,  and  Hyacinthus  Paoli  himself  gone  over  to  their  side. 
The  royal  troops  had  already  had  one  encounter  with  the  Indif- 
ferents,  and  been  defeated.     Thus  the  kingdom  of  Theodore 
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seemed  about  to  burst  like  a  soap-bubble ;  Giafferi  alone  allayed 
the  storm  for  a  short  while  longer. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  king  deemed  it  prudent  to  go 
out  of  the  way  of  the  storm,  and  leave  the  island  ;  not,  however, 
secretly,  but  as  a  prince  hasting  to  the  continent  in  person  to 
bring  the  dilatory  auxiliaries.  He  summoned  a  diet  at  Sartene, 
explained  the  ^ot,  and  tne  reason  of  his  wishing  to  make  this 
journey,  arranged  a  regency,  appointing  Giafferi,  Hyacinthiis, 
and  Luca  Ornano,  his  regents;  nominated  twenty-seven  baronets 
and  counts  to  be  governors  of  the  provinces ;  published  a  mani- 
festo, and  betook  himself,  escorted  by  countless  multitudes,  to 
Aleria,  on  November  1 1, 1736,  where  he  embarked  under  French 
colours,  taking  with  hipa  his  lord  chancellor.  Count  Costa,  and  a 
few  officers  of  Jiis  household.  King  Theodore  would  have  been 
caught  up  and  delivered  over  to  Genoa  by  a  Genoese  cruiser, 
actually  within  sight  of  his  dominions,  had  not  the  French  flag 
protected  him.  At  Leghorn  the  l^ing  landed  incognito,  in  the 
costume  of  an  abbe ;  he  then  ti'avelled  to  Florence,  Rome,  and 
Naples ;  and,  leaving  here  hjs  lord  chancellor  and  his  officers 
behind  him,  he  took  ship  for  Amsterdam,  whence  his  subjects 
should,  as  he  said,  soon  hear  good  news  of  him. 


CHAPTER  YlL 


The  Corsicaiis  placed  no  faith  in  their  king's  retiim,  nor  m 
the  aid  which  he  had  promised  to  send  them.  Pressed  by 
necessity,  the  poor  nation,  intoxicated  with  its  desire  of  freedom, 
had  even  taken  up  with  the  absiirdity  of  an  adventurer  for  their 
king.  In  their  despair  they  had  clung  to  a  jphantom,  or  seized 
upon  a  straw;  and  what  would  they  not  have  done  from  hatred 
of  Genoa,  and  from  eager  desire  of  freedom  1  Now  they  saw 
themselves  not  an  inch  nearer  their  goal.  Many  showed  their 
displeasure.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  regents  attempted  to 
enter  on  negotiations  with  Rivarola,  which  however  came  to 
nothing,  because  the  Genoese  demanded  unconditional  submis- 
sion and  delivering  up  of  arms,  They  convened  the  people  to 
hear  their  opinion.  The  people,  with  resolution  unshaken, 
insisted  that  faith  must  be  kept  with  the  king,  to  whom  faith 
had  been  sworn,  and  that  they  would  acknowledge  no  other 
suzerain. 
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Meanwhile  Theodore  had  traversed  part  of  Europe,  forming 
connexions,  entering  on  speculations,  raising  money,  appointing 
cavaliers,  enlisting  Poles  and  Germans;  and  although  his 
creditors  in  Amsterdam  had  put  him  in  the  debtor^s  prison,  the 
extraordinary  man  had  succeeded,  by  his  fertile  genius,  in  getting 
together  auxiliai'y  troops,  which  he  sent  forthwith  to  Corsica^ 
From  time  to  time  came  a  ship  with  stores  of  war  sent  by  the 
king,  and  a  proclamati(HL  exhorting  the  Condcans  to  steadfast- 
ness. 

This,  and  the  fear  that  the  active,  never-resting  man  might  at 
last  af^r  all  succeed  in  gaining  some  continental  power  for  his 
cause,  kept  Genoa  in  a  state  of  anxiety.  The  senate  set  a  price 
of  2000  genuini  on  the  head  of  the  Corsican  king,  and  the 
agents  of  the  republic  dogged  his  steps  at  all  the  courts.  Her- 
self in  pecuniary  embarrassment,  Genoa  borrowed  three  millions 
from  the  Bank,  and  hired  three  Swiss  regiments.  The  petty  war 
advanced.  It  was  condueted  with  extreme  cruelty,  as  they  had 
accustomed  themselves  to  give  no  quarter.  Seeing  no  end  to  the 
exhausting  war,  the  republic  resolved  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Fra&ee. 
She  had  hitherto  been  loth  to  apply  to  a  foreign  power,  as  her 
treasury  was  exhausted,  and  previous  experiences  gave  her  no 
encouragement. 

The  French  cabinet  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  at  least 
preventing  any  other  state  from  making  its  influence  felt  on  the 
island,  whose  position  opposite  the  coast  of  France  was  of  such 
high  importance.  Wherefore  Cardinal  Fleury  concluded  a  coni- 
pact  with  Genoa,  on  the  12th  July,  1737,  by  which  France 
engaged  to  send  an  army  to  Corsica  to  the  end  of  subjecting  the 
**  rebels  '*  to  the  republic.  Manifestos  were  sent  off  to  apprize 
the  Corsicans  of  this  resolution.  They  excited  great  surprise 
and  deep  grief,  the  more  so  that  a  power  which  in  former  times 
had  stood  in  far  different  relations  to  the  Corsicans,  now 
declared  its  intention  of  making  war  on  them.  The  Corsicans 
answered  this  manifesto  by  a  declaration,  that  they  would  never 
return  under  the  dominion  of  Genoa,  and  by  a  despairing  appeal 
to  the  mercy  of  the  French  king. 

Five  French  regiments  under  the  command  of  Count  Boissieux 

landed  in  Corsica  in  February,  1738.     The  general  had  distinct 

orders  to  attempt  pacific  negotiations,  and  Genoa  hoped  that  the 

™^»''»  sight  of  the  French  would  suffice  to  disarm  the  Corsicans. 

^  latter  stood  firm.     The  whole  land  rose  as  one  man  at 

roach  of  the  French;  fire-signals  on  the  mountains, 
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oonch-homs  in  tlie  villages,  and  bells  in  the  monasteries^  called 
the  population  to  arms.  All  who  could  hear  arms  assembled, 
each  man  provided  with  bread  sufllcient  for  eight  days.  Every 
village  formed  its  company,  every  pieve  its  battalion,  every  pro- 
vince its  encampment.  Thus  they  stood  equipped  and  in  wait- 
ing. Boissieux  now  entered  on  negotiations,  which  lasted  six 
months,  till  a  proclamation  came  from  Versailles,  that  the  Cor- 
sicans  were  to  subndt  imeonditionally  to  the  rule  of  Genoa. 
The  nation  answered  in  a  manifesto  to  Louis  XY.,  that  it 
would  well  become  him  to  ^cast  a  look  of  pity  upon  them,  and  to 
remember  the  interest  taken  by  his  illustrious  ancestors  in  Cor- 
sica ;  and  declared  that  they  would  rather  shed  their  last  drop 
of  blood  than  return  under  the  naurderous  dominion  of  Genoa. 
In  the  meantime  they,  under  the  pressure  of  bitter  necessity, 
gave  the  hostages  demanded,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to 
trust  the  French  king  and  to  await  his  conclusive  decision. 

Things  WOT©  in  this  state  when  Baron  Droste,  Theodore's^ 
nephew,  landed  one  day  at  Aleria,  bringing  a  quantity  of  ammu- 
aition,  and  the  assuzunce  that  the  King  of  the  Co(rsic£Uis  would 
soon  make  his  appearance.  That  extraordinary  charact^  did 
actually  land  at  Aleria  on  the  1 5th  September,  equi}^)ed  more 
splendidly  and  royally  than  the  first  time  he  came.  He  brought 
with  Mm  three  ships,  one  of  64  guns,  the  second  of  60,  and  the 
tbird  of  55,  besides  bombarding  shallops  and  a  little  flotilla  of 
transports.  They  were  laden  with  considerable  stores  of  war, 
27  cannon,  7000  Ibayonet  guns,  1000  large  muskets,  2000 
pistoJs,  24,000  poimds  of  coarse  powder,  and  100,000  ^unds  of 
fine,  200,000  pounds  -of  lead,  400,000  pounds  of  flints,  50,000 
pounds  of  iron,  20(M)  lances,  2000  grenades  and  bombs.  All  these 
articles  had  been  procured  by  the  very  man  who  had  been  thrown 
byhisereditors  in  Amsterdam  into  the  debtor's  prison.  He  had 
succeeded  by  his  talent  of  persuasion,  in  interesting  the  Dutch 
for  Corsica,  and  <».using  them  to  idesire  a  <oonnexion  with  this 
island  in  the  Mediterranean.  A  company  of  capitalists,  com- 
prising the  wealthy  bouses  of  Boom,  Tronchain,  and  Neuville, 
had  been  fotmed,  who  advanced  to  the  Cbrsican  king  ships, 
money,  and  stores  of  war.  Thus  Theodore  landed  in  his  kingdom 
mider  Dutch  colours.  But  to  his  grief  he  found  affairs  in  a 
crisis  which  «ast  iown  all  his  hopes;  and  he  experienced  the 
humiliation  oi  dbcovering  that  he  was  only  king  as  a  knight  of 
fortune,  and  that  the  moment  he  came  in  royal  style,  and  with 
the  real  means  of  being  king,  he  lost  the  power  to  be  one.     Ho 
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d  the  country  divided  between  opposing  views,  and  in  full 
negotiation  with  France.  The  people  did  indeed  lead  him  again 
in  triumph  to.Cervione,  where  he  had  formerly  been  crowned; 
but  the  generals,  his  own  Counts,  gave  him  to  understand  that 
the  circumstances  that  had  transpired  forced  them  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  but  to  treat  with  France. 
General  Boissieux  had  published  a  proclamation  immediately 
after  Theodore's  landing,  proclaiming  apy  pne  a  rebel  and  traitor 
who  should  listen  to  the  outlaw,  Barpn  Theodore;  and  thus  the 
king  saw  himself  abandoned  by  those  whom  he  had  so  short  a 
time  previously  raised  to  bp  Counts,  Marquises,  Barons,  and 
Knights.  The  Dutch  also,  disappointed  in  their  expectations, 
and  menaced  by  French  and  Grenoese  ships,  took  a  sudden  reso- 
lution, and  angrily  made  sail  for  Naples.  Theodore  of  Keuhodff 
accordingly  found  himself  compelled  to  depart  likewise,  ^d  took 
ship,  full  of  venation,  foy  tl^e  continent, 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


In  the  last  days  of  October  came  the  decisive  conditions  of 
peace  from  Versailles,  ea^pressed  in  an  edict  published  l^  the 
Doge  and  Seriate  of  Genoa,  and  subscribed  by  France  and  the 
Emperor.  The  edict  contained  a  few  concessions,  and  explicit 
commands  to  lay  down  their  arr^s  and  submit  to  G«noa» 
Boissieux- gave  the  Corsicans  fifteen  days'  tin^e  to  accomplish 
these  orders.  The  Corsicans  assembled  in  a  Coiiivento  at  Orezza 
for  deliberation  and  for  exhortation  to  the  people,  and  proclaimed 
in  a  manifesto :  "  We  shall  not  lose  heart,  but,  arming  with  the 
manly  resolve  to  die,  we  shall  prefer  rather  to  end  pur  lives  with 
glory,  and  with  arms  in  our  hands,  than  to  be  miserable,  idle 
spectators  of  the  woes  of  our  fatherland,  or  than  to  live  in 
chains  and  entail  slavery  upon  our  posterity.  We  think,  and 
we  will  say,  with  the  Maccabees;  Melius  est  mori  in  bello, 
quam  videre  mala  gentis  nostrse.  *  Better  is  it  to  die  in  war 
than  to  see  the  woes  of  our  people.'  " 

Hostilities  began.  The  haughty  and  vehement  Boissieux 
despatched  400  men  to  Borgo,  to  disarm  the  population  there, 
even  before  the  appointed  day.  The  people  were  just  holding 
their  assembly  at  Orezza.  Upon  the  news  of  the  advance  of 
the  French  upon  Borgo,  the  old  cry  was  raised,   "Ewiva  la 
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Kberta,  ewiva  il  popolo."  They  dashed  to  Borgo,  fell  upon  the 
Prench,  and  invested  them.  The  commandant  of  the  corps 
sent  messengers  to  Boissieux,  who  marched  up  forthwith  with 
2000  men  to  rescue  the  menaced  corps.  But  the  Corsicans 
droye  them  down  the  mountains,  scattered  their  battalions,  and 
drove  them  before  them  into  the  walls  of  Bastia.  Thereupon 
Boissieux  sent  despatches  to  France,  to  demand  reinforcements ; 
and,  being  himself  afflicted  with  a  mortal  disease,  he  requested 
his  discharge.  He  (who  was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Villars) 
died  at  Bastia,  Feb.  2,  1739.  His  sucpessqr  was  the  Marquis 
of  Maillebois,  who  landed  in  Corsica  in  the  spring  with  a 
considerable  force. 

Maillebois,  severe  and  just,  prqmpt  and  firm  in  action,  was 
just  the  man  to  carry  out  his  task.  As  soon  as  the  time  had 
elapsed  that  he  had  given  the  Corsicans  to  tender  their 
Bubmiasion,  he  caused  his  troops  to  advance  at  once  in  three 
different  directions.  Hyacinthus  Paoli,  having  been  assailed 
in  the  Balagna  and  forced  to  retreat,  and  being  a  better 
politician  than  warrior,  despaired  of  resistance,  aud  tendered  his 
sabmission.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  Giafferi  also  did 
the  same.  Maillebois  then  received  the  Corsican  leaders  at 
MorosagUa,  and  represented  to  them  that  the  peace  of  the 
country  demanded  their  expatriation.  They  yielded  to  the 
necessity,  and  accordingly  twenty-two  leading  Coi*sicans  left 
their  country  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1739.  Among  them 
were  Hyacinthus  Paoli,  with  his  son  Pasquale,  then  fourteen 
years  old ;  Giafferi  with  his  son ;  Castineta  and  Pasqualini. 

The  country  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  was  now 
subjugated;  but  beyond  the  mountains  two  brave  relatives  of 
King  Theodore,  his  nephews,  Baron  Yon  Droste,  and  Baron 
Frederic  of  Neuhoflf,  still  maintained  their  position,  finding 
support  especially  from  the  men  of  Zicavo.  After  a  courageous 
battle,  and  after  Frederic  had  roved  for  some  time  over  the 
mountains  and  in  the  bush,  practising  guerilla,  they  subjected 
themselves,  and  received  honourable  passports  for  foreign  parts. 

Maillebois  now  was  the  real  ruler  of  the  island ;  he  thwarted 
the  Genoese  governor  in  his  dishonourable  intentions,  and  with 
masculine  vigour  preserved  order,  and  a  just  and  wise  govern- 
ment He  united  all  those  Corsicans  who  were  deeply 
compromised  and  feared  the  vengeance  of  G^noa,  and  who  had 
a  mind  to  serve  under  the  French  flag,  into  a  regiment,  that 
bore  the  name  Royal-Corse.     Then  events   on   the  continent 
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recalled  him  to  France.  He  left  Corsica  in  the  year  1741,  and 
the  rest  of  the  French  troops  soon  followed  him. 

Scarce  had  the  French  evacuated  the  island  than  the  hatred 
against  Genoa  again  broke  oat  into  flame.  It  was  now  a 
heritage  from  the  history  of  the  country,  a  national  quality. 
The  governor,  Domenico  Spinola,  made  an  attempt  to  levy  the 
impost  of  the  dus  Seini,  In  a  moment,  insurrection  of  the 
people,  battle,  and  defeat  of  the  Genoese.  The  war  spread  over 
the  whole  island. 

Then,  in  January,  1743,  the  forgotten  ex-king  Theodore 
suddenly  appeared  again.  He  landed  one  day  at  Isola  Itossa, 
with  three  English  ships  of  war,  provided  as  heretofore  with  a 
considerable  supply  of  the  materials  of  war.  Though  driven 
from  his  kingdom,  Theodore  had  given  up  neither  the  wish  nor 
the  intention  of  being  king ;  he  went  to  England,  and  had  his 
zeal  once  more  rewarded  here  by  the  same  success  as  had 
attended  him  at  Amsterdam.  He  now  anchored  on  the  Oorsican 
coast,  distributed  ammunition  and  arms,  and  sent  proclamations 
throughout  the  country,  punishing  traitors  in  the  tone  of  an 
offended  and  angered  monarch,  and  exhorting  his  liege  subjects 
to  rally  round  his  person.  The  people  remained  silent;  and 
what  the  ill-fated  ruler  heai'd,  convinced  him  that  his  power  had 
melted  away  for  ever.  With  a  heavy  heart  he  weighed  anchor 
again  and  sailed  away,  never  again  to  see  his  island  realm.  He 
retired  to  England. 

The  Corsicans  and  the  Genoese  had  meanwhile  become 
inclined  to  a  fi«sh  treaty.  It  was  concluded  on  favourable  terms, 
giving  the  island  rights  long  demanded,  but  constantly  violated. 
Now  tranquillity  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  two  years  of  peace, 
though  the  island  was  torn  by  family  feuds  and  blood-revenge. 
To  abolish  these  evils  the  people  appointed  three  men,  Gaffori, 
Ventiuini,  and  Alerius  Matra,  protectors  of  the  fatheiland ; 
and  these  triumvirs  appeared  for  the  nonce  as  the  national 
leaders.  But  others,  exiled,  enterprising  men,  perceiving  that 
the  flame  continued  to  bum,  and  was  only  covered,  resolved  on  a 
new  assault  upon  the  Genoese  dominion. 

There  was  then  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  Count 
Domenico  Eivarola,  by  birth  a  Genoese  of  Bastia,  but  mortally 
alienated  from  the  republic.  Having  got  several  Corsicans 
together,  he  represented  to  King  Charles  Emanuel  the  fiivour- 
able  issue  of  an  enterprise  on  behalf  of  Corsica,  received  a  few 
ships,   and   with    English    support    conquered    Bastia.      The 
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Corsicans  declared  themselves  for  him,  •  and  again  the  war 
lecame  general  Giampietro  Gaffori,  a  man  of  admirable 
Leroism,  now  marched  upon  Corte,  and  assailed  its  citadel,  perched 
on  a  rugged  rock.  The  Genoese  commander  of  the  citadel 
foresaw  its  fall,  if  the  Corsicans  continued  their  steady  fire,  and 
opened  another  breach.  So  he  seized  the  young  son  of  Gafibri, 
-who  had  been  previously  taken  prisoner,  and  caused  him  to  be 
"bound  to  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  to  keep  the  father  from  firiog. 
When  the  Corsicans  saw  Gaffori's  son  hanging  on  the  wall,  they 
were  horrified,  and  in  a  moment  the  cannons  were  silent,  and 
not  a  shot  felL  Giampietro  Gaffbri  shuddered,  but  then  cried 
out  suddenly  after  a  deep  pause,  "Fire!"  And  the  artillery 
bc^an  to  fire  with  redoubled  rage  against  the  walL  The  castle 
was  broken  open,  but  the  boy  was  uninjured,  and  the  heroic 
father  had  the  reward  of  being  able  to  clasp  him  living  in  his 
arms. 

When  Corte  had  thus  fallen,  all  the  interior  of  the  island  rose 
in  arms,  and  a  popular  assembly,  on  the  10th  August,  1746,  pro- 
nounced anew  the  independence  of  Corsica.  Gaffori,  Venturini, 
and  Matra  were  declared  generals  and  protectors  of  the  nation, 
and  an  exhortation  was  addressed  to  sdl  Corsicans  beyond  the 
sea  to  return  to  their  country.  However,  the  hopes  that  looked 
to  Sardinia  were  soon  disappointed ;  for  her  aid  was  insufficient, 
Bastia  fell  once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  Genoese,  and 
Kivarola  had  been  forced  to  retire  to  Turin.  But  the  Genoese 
senate  had  again  had  recourse  to  France,  and  entreated  the 
minister  to  give  them  an  auxiliary  corps  against  the  Corsicans. 
Two  thousand  French  went  accordingly  in  the  year  1748, 
nnd^-  the  command  of  General  Cursay,  to  Corsica.  Their  ap- 
pearance again  gave  the  ill-fated  nation  a  painful  surprise.  ilNTow, 
as  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  annihilated  all  hopes  of 
Sardinian  support,  the  Corsicans  agreed  to  accept  the  mediation 
of  the  King  of  France.  Cursay  himself  was  a  man  of  the  noblest 
nature,  humane,  benevolent,  and  just ;  the  Corsicans  had  no 
sooner  become  acquainted  with  him  than  they  loved  him,  and 
confidingly  entrusted  their  cause  to  him.  Thus  a  compact  was 
concluded  in  July  1751,  by  French  mediation,  which  was  favour- 
able to  the  Corsicans,  guaranteed  them  more  rights  than  they 
had  hitherto  obtained,  and,  above  all,  protected  their  nationality. 
But  Cursay  had  become  odious  to  the  Genoese  on  account  of  this 
very  compact,  and  got  into  open  hostility  with  the  republic ; 
bloody  scenes  were  enacted,  and  the  darling  of  the  people  would 
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have  lost  his  life  in  a  tumult  at  Ajacscio,  if  the  brave  Gaffori  liad 
not  hastened  np  to  his  aid.  The  Genoese  now  calumniated  him 
at  his  court,  called  him  the  cause  of  continual  disturbances,  an. 
intriguer  and  neglector  of  his  duty,  and  gave  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  was  aiming  at  royal  power  in  Corsica.  These  calumnies 
worked  their  intended  effect;  France  recalled  the  noble  man^- 
who  was  thrown  as  a  state  prisoner  into  the  prison  of  Antibes, 
where  he  was  to  remain  till  his  cause  was  decided. 

The  fate  of  Cursay  put  the  Corsicans  in  a  rage ;  all  the  people 
on  the  nearer  and  further  side  of  the  mountains  rose  and  took  up 
arms.  A  diet  was  held  at  Orezza,  and  Giampietro  Guffori  vad 
elected  sole  general  and  governor  of  the  nation. 

Gaffori  now  became  the  terror  of  Genoa.     In  the  invincible 
spirit  of  this  hero  Sampiero  himself  appeared  to  have  come  to 
life  again.     He  was  no  sooner  at  the  head  of  his  nation  than  he 
collected  its  forces  and  organized  them  skilfully;  then  throwing 
himself  with  lightning  speed  upon  the  enemy,  he  defeated  him 
on  all  sides,  and  took  all  the  island  from  him  except  the  strong 
coast  towns.     Grimaldi  was  then  governor;  he,  intriguing  and 
cunning  as  Fomari  had  been  iq  old  times,  saw  no  safety  but  in 
the  murder  of  the  powerful  man.     He  made  a  plot  against  his 
life.     Gaffori,  as  a  Corsican,  had  mortal  enemies  or  avengera, 
who  were  men  of  Corte,  by  name  Romei.     These  the  governor 
gained  over;  and,  to  make  the  deed  more  horrible,  Gaffori*s  own 
brother,  Anton  Francesco,  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the 
plot.     The   conspirators  enticed  Gaffori  into  an  ambush,  and 
murdered  him  there  on  the  3rd  October,  1753.     Punishment 
fell  only  on  the  unnatural  brother;  for,  taken  a  few  days  after 
the  perpetration  of  the  guilty  deed,  he  was  tortured  on  the 
wheel,  but  the  Romei  had   taken  refuge  with  the  governor. 
They  tell  how  Giampietro's  wife,  long  known  for  her  heroic 
spirit,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  led  her  son  of  twelve  years 
old  to  the  altar,  and  made  him  swear  to  avenge  his  father's 
murder.     The  Corsican  nation  had  lost  in  him  its  noblest  patriot. 
Giampietro  Gaffori,  doctor  of  laws  and  a  learned  man,  educated 
in  an  age  of  advancement,  magnanimous,  and  of  rare  nobility  of 
soul,  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  his  nation,  was  also  one  of 
its  bravest  heroes,  and  worthy  to  be  praised  beside  Sampiero  in 
the  history  of  his  country.     But  a  people  that  raised  a  continual 
succession  of  such  men,  was  invincible.     Gaffori  had  £edlen; — 
Pasquale  Paoli  stood  in  his  place. 
'    After  Giampietro's  death  the  nation  assembled,  as  of  old  after 
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the  fell  of  Sampiero,  to  pay  funeral  honours  to  its  hero.  They 
then  resolved  unanimously  on  war  for  life  and  death  with  Genoa, 
and  declared  all  those  guilty  of  a  mortal  offence  who  should  dare 
to  propose  negotiations  with  the  hereditary  foe.  Five  men  were 
pat  at  the  head  of  the  government :  Clement  Paoli,  the  eldest 
son  of  Hyacinthus,  Thomas  Santucci,  Simon  Pietro  Erediani,  and 
Dr.  Grimaldi. 

For  two  years  these  ^ye  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
and  the  war  with  the  republic ;  but  the  necessity  being  felt  of 
uniting  the  power  of  the  nation  in  a  single  strong  hand,  they 
called  in  a  man  destined  to  become  not  only  the  glory  of  his 
nation,  but  also  one  of  the  fairest  ornaments  of  humanity. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Pasquale  Paoli  was  the  youngest  son  of  Hyacinthus.  His 
fether  had  taken  him  with  Him  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he 
went  into  exile  at  Naples.  Here  the  striking  endowments  of 
the  boy  promised  a  man  who  should  render  great  services  to  his 
country.  The  highly  cultivated  father  gave  his  son  a  carefol 
education,  allowing  him  to  enjoy  the  instruction  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  the  city.  Naples  was  then,  and  through  the 
entire  eighteenth  century,  strangely  enough,  a  focus  of  that  great 
Italian  school  of  humanistic  philosophers,  historians,  and  political 
economists,  which  counted  such  men  as  Vico,  Giannone,  Filan- 
gieii,  Galiani,  GenovesL  This  last  especially,  the  great  national 
economist,  was  Pasquale*s  teacher;  and  he  bore  witness  to  the 
genius  of  his  pupil.  From  this  school  then  sprang  Paoli,  one  of 
the  greatest  practical  humanists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who 
sought  to  realize  their  principles  as  legislators  and  regulators  of 
the  body  politic. 

When  the  government  of  the  &ve  which  had  been  established 
in  Corsica  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  it  was  Clement  Paoli  him- 
self who  directed  the  wishes  of  the  Corsicans  to  his  brother 
Pasquale.  Pasquale  was  at  that  time  an  officer  in  the  Neapolitan 
service,  and  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  in 
the  Calabrian  war,  and  endeared  himself  to  every  one  by  his 
nobility  and  his  cultivated  intellect.  His  brother  Clement 
wrote  to  him  one  day  that  he  must  return  to  his  island,  because 
it  was  the*  will  of  his  countrymen  to  put  him  at  their  head  as 
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general  of  the  nation.  Pasquale  was  deeply  moyed,  and  wavered. 
"Go,  my  son,"  said  the  aged  Hyacinthus  to  him;  "do  thy  duty, 
and  be  the  deliverer  of  thy  fatherland." 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1755,  young  Pasquale  landed  at  Aleria 
— ^the  same  spot  where,  nineteen  years  earlier,  Baron  Theodore  had 
landed.  In  so  few  years  what  a  different  aspect  affairs  seemed 
to  have  assumed!  It  was  now  a  young  son  of  the  soil,  dis- 
tinguished neither  by  brilliant  actions  nor  by  influential  con- 
nexions and  promises  of  foreign  aid ; — ^no  speculator,  nor  one 
imposing  by  means  of  theatrical  ostentation ; — ^he  came  with 
empty  hands,  simple  and  modest,  and  brought  naught  with  him 
but  his  love  for  his  country,  his  force  of  will,  and  his  humanistic 
philosophy,  by  which  he  desired  to  liberate  and  raise  to  a  civilized 
society  a  nation  grown  savage  and  torn  by  family  hate,  by  the 
system  of  banditti,  and  of  revenge  for  bloodshed.  This  problem 
was  strange,  nay  we  may  say  unexampled,  in  the  world's  history; 
and  its  success  before  the  eyes  of  Europe,  at  a  period  when  similar 
attempts  made  by  nations  of  culture  were  frustrated,  gave  a  proof 
that  the  raw  simplicity  of  nature  is  more  susceptible  of  demo- 
cratic freedom  than  the  refined  corruption  of  culture  ever  can  be. 

Pasquale  Paoli  was  then  twenty-nine  years  old,  of  a  noble,  power- 
ful figure,  and  a  bearing  that  commanded  respect ;  his  coUected, 
imassuming  mien,  the  firmness  and  kindness  of  his  countenance, 
his  fine  voice,  simple  yet  persuasive  language,  and  dear  head, 
gained  him  people's  confidence  at  once ;  they  saw  in  him  the 
Man  of  the  People  and  the  great  Citizen.  When  the  nation, 
assembled  in  Sant  Antonio  Delia  Casabianca,  made  a  declaration 
to  the  effect  that  Pasquale  Paoli  should  be  their  sole  general,  he 
in  the  first  instance  declined  the  nomination,  pleading  his  youth 
and  inexperience  :  but  the  people  would  not  listen  even  to  the 
proposition  that  they. should  give  him  a  colleague.  On  the  1 5th 
of  July,  1755,  Pasquale  Paoli  took  upon  himself  the  supremo 
direction  of  his  native  land. 

He  found  his  people  in  this  condition  :  the  Genoese  confined 
to  their  fortresses,  and  preparing  war ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
island  free ;  the  people  grown  savage,  entirely  unused  to  laws, 
torn  by  faction  and  revenge  for  blood ;  agriculture,  industry,  the 
sciences,  neglected  or  non-existent ;  every  where  unregulated  raw 
material,  but  full  of  healthy  germs,  planted  by  earlier  ages,  and 
not  stifled  but  improved  by  later  ones.  In  fine,  he  found  a 
people  whose  noblest  qualities,  love  of  country  and  love  of  free- 
dom, were  exalted  almost  into  a  passion  and  a  manias 
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The  very  first  measures  of  Paoli  went  to  tike  root  of  the  evil. 
A  law  was  published  which  punished  the  vendetta  with  the 
pUlorj,  and  with  death  by  the  haoginaik  Nor  was  fear  alone 
appealed  to,  but  also  the  sense  of  honour,  and  moral  instruction. 
Missionaries  and  preachers  against  the  revenge  for  blood,  weut 
aboat  through  the  epuntrj,  and  preached  in  the  open  air  the  for- 
giveness of  enenues.  Pac^i  himself  travelled  through  the  country 
to  reconcile  families  of  mortal  enemies.  One  of  his  relations, 
in  defiance  of  his  law,  practised  the  revenge  for  blood :  Paoli 
wavered  not  a  moment  |  he  caased  the  law  to  take  its  course 
against  his  kinsman,  who  waft  executed.  This  firmness  and  the 
sight  of  an  impartial  justice  made  a  deep  and  wholesome 
impression. 

In  the  midst  of  such  occupations  Paoli  was  surprised  by  the 
report  that  Iknanuj^  Matra,  having  collected  his  axiherents  and 
taken  up  arms,  was  marching  against  him.  Matra,  descended 
horn  a  noble  house  oi  ancient  Caporali  fiom  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, was  driven  to  this  proceeding  by  ambition  and  envy. 
Having  counted  upon  filling  the  higjbbest  post  in  the  nation  him- 
self, he  now  rose  in  arms  to  wrest  it  from  hia  rival.  His  power 
was  formidable.  Paoli  wished  ta  preserve  his  country  from  in- 
testine war ;  he  therefore  proposed  to  his  opponents  to  let  their 
arms  rest,  and  to  refer  to  a  national  assembly  the  decision  which 
of  them  should  be  general  of  th«^  nation.  The  insolent  Matra 
xejected  this  proposid,  as  was  to  be-  expected,  and  boasted  of  his 
TsJour,  his  experience  in  war^  and  even  of  support  from  Grenoa* 
Having  overcome  Paoli's  forces  in  se^veral  engagements,  and  been 
in  his  turn  repulsed,  ha  appeared  again,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1756,  with  Genoese  troops,  and  fell  upon  Paoli  with  great 
boldness  in  Bozio.  Pasquale,  who  had  only  a  few  men  with  him, 
threw  himself  instantly  into  the  convent,  and  fortified  himself 
there.  Great  was  the  danger,  tremendous  the  storm  upon  the 
convent;  the  doors  were  already  on  fire,  and  the  flames  had 
caught  the  interior  of  the  building.  Paoli  gave  himself  up  for 
lost,  when  conch-horns  were  heard  on  the  mountains,  and  down 
came  his  brother  Clement,  and  Thomas  Cervoni,  hitherto  PasquaJe's 
movtal  enemy,  but  now  armed  by  his  own  mother  to  save  his 
opponent,  with  a  valiant  host.  The  contest  now  became  des- 
perate. They  say  that  Matra,  when  his  men  were  dead  or  fled, 
continued  to  fight  with  unexampled  ferocity,  even  when  a  ball 
had  already  thrown  him  on  his  knees,  till  a  second  prostrated 
him  in  death.     Paoli  wept  for  grief  over  the  corpse  of  his  valiant 
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enemy,  to  see  a  man  of  such  heroic  power  dead  among  traitors, 
and  lost  to  his  country.  The  danger  was  now  happily  over,  and 
the  party  of  Matra  annihilated ;  only  a  few  of  them  fled  to  the 
Genoese  at  Bastia,  to  reappear  at  a  favourahle  season. 

However,  it  hecame  manifest  that  Genoa  was  now  exhausted. 
This  republic,  once  so  mighty,  was  now  (dd,  and  on  the  eve  of  her 
fall.  Alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  Corsicans,  whose  national 
government  continued  to  gala  strength  from  day  to  day,  she 
made  attempts  indeed  to  crush  it  by  force  of  arms,  but  these  at- 
tempts had  no  longer  the  same  weight  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Dorias  and  the  Spinolas.  The  republic  frequently  took  Swiss 
and  Germans  into  her  pay,  and  assailed  Faoli's  head-quarters, 
Furiani,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bastia,  but  without  success.  Here- 
upon she  applied  again  to  France.  To  prevent  the  English  from 
occupying  any  strong  place  on  the  Corsican  coast,  the  French 
cabinet  sent  garrisons  to  the  strong  towns  of  the  island  in  the  year 
1756.  But  the  French  held  themselves  neutral,  and  did  nothing 
but  occupy  the  strong  places,  which  they  ultimately  evacuated 
again  in  the  year  1759. 

Genoa  was  in  despair.  She  saw  the  Corsicans  growing  a 
united  and  well-ordered  state  before  her  eyes,  and  the  land 
thriving  wonderfully  in  a  short  space  of  time.  Their  finance  was 
regulated  as  well  as  their  administration ;  agriculture  became 
active,  manufactures  and  even  powder-mills  were  set  on  foot ; 
a  new  town,  Isola  Rossa,  had  sprung  up  before  the  eyes  of  the 
enemy,  Paoli  himself  had  established  a  fleet,  and  Corsican 
cruisers  made  the  sea  dangerous  for  Genoese  ships.  All  Corsica, 
cleared  of  family  feuds,  was  well  armed  and  equipped,  the  last 
strong  towns  which  the  republic  still  held  were  invested  still 
closer,  and  their  fall  seemed  at  least  not  impossible.  And  the 
Corsican  nation  had,  under  a  wise  government  and  from  innate 
power,  received  such  a  development  that  it  no  longer  stood  in 
need  of  foreign  aid.  Genoa  now  condescended  to  make  proposals 
of  peace ;  but  the  Corsicans  declared  that  they  would  not  enter 
upon  any  such  till  the  Genoese  should  have  entirely  evacuated 
their  island. 

Once  more,  therefore,  the  republic  tried  the  fortune  of  war. 
She  applied  to  the  Matras,  Antonio  and  Alerius  Matra,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  been  regent  of  the  nation  with  Gaffori, 
Each  in  succession  having  been  appointed  as  Greuoese  marshal, 
and  provided  with  troops,  raised  an  insurrection,  and  was  over* 
powered  after  a  short  contest.       Then   the   Genoese   st'uate 
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I       acknowledged  that  the  Corsicans  were  no  more  to  be  conquered, 
I       unless  it  were  by  a  serious  attack  on  the  part  of  France;  and  on 
I       the  7th  August,  1764,  concluded  a  new  compact  at  Compiegne 
I       with  the  French  king,  by  which  the  latter  pledged  himself  anew 
to  occupy  the  coast  towns  of  the  island  for  four  years.     Here- 
upon six  French  battalions  landed  in  Corsica  under  the  command 
of  Count  Marboeui^  who  announced  to  the  Corsicans  that  he 
should  observe  strict  neutrality  between  them  and  the  republic, 
I         seeing  that  his  object  was  only  the  occupation  of  the  coast-towns, 
in  conformity  with  the  compact.     But  to  the  Corsicans  this 
occupation,  which  they  could  not  preyent,  was  an  act  of  hostility, 
and  a  neutrality  was  illusory  which  bound  their  hands  against 
bringing  to  a  successful  termination  the  si^es  already  advanced 
so  far.    They  protested,  but  raised  the  siege  of  San  Fiorenzo, 
which  was  now  near  its  fall. 

Thus  afiairs  remained  in  suspense  for  four  years ;  the  Genoese 
inactive,  the  French,  in  no  wise  dependent  upon  them,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  strong  places,  and  holding  friendly  intercourse  with 
tile  Corsicans;  the  Corsicans,  active  and  restless,  strengthening 
their  constitution,  glad  of  their  independence,  and  indulging  the 
hope  that,  afber  the  lapse  of  the  four  years  of  the  compact, 
they  should  come  into  full  possession  of  their  island,  and  at  length 
reach  the  goal  of  their  heroic  national  contests. 

All  Europe  was  fuU  of  admiration  of  them,  and  praised  the 
Corsican  constitution  as  the  model  of  popuhu:  freedom.  And 
it  certainly  was  praiseworthy  in  its  simplicity  and  healthy  spirit, 
and  was  the  best  monument  erected  by  the  political  wisdom  of 
the  century  of  humanisation. 


CHAPTER  X. 


When  Pasquale  Paoli  regulated  the  Corsican  republic,  he 
started  from  the  simple  principles,  that  the  people  is  the  sole 
fount  of  might  and  law,  and  the  laws  have  the  single  aim  of 
expressing  and  maintaining  the  good  of  the  people.  In  regulat- 
ing the  form  of  the  government,  his  idea  was  that  it  must  form 
a  kind  of  national  jury,  divided  into  as  many  branches  as  thei*e 
are  branches  of  administration  or  of  rights;  and  that  the 
administration  must  resemble  a  Crystal  Palace,  in  which  every 
one  can  see  what  is  going  on;  for  that  mysterious  obscurity 
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favours  the  domination  of  caprice,  and  nourishes  in  the  nation  a 
want  of  confidence. 

Paoli  took  as  foundation  to  his  constitution  of  the  state,  that 
popular  communal  system  of  the  Terra  del  Commune,  with  its 
oommuni,  pievi,  mayors,  and  fathers  of  parishes. 

All  citizens  of  the  parish  above  twenty-five  years  of  age  were 
electors  to  the  general  assembly  (consulta).  They  met  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Podestll  of  the  place,  having  sworn  be- 
forehand to  dioose  only  such  men  as  they  should  esteem  the 
worthiest. 

Every  1000  souls  sent  one  representative  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  possessed  the  sole  sovereignty  in  the 
name  of  the  people.  It  was  composed  of  the  deputies  of  the 
communes,  the  deputies  of  the  clergy,  and  the  presidents,  of  the 
provincial  courts.  It  determined  the  imposts,  decided  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  and  passed  the  laws.  A  majority  of  two- 
thirds  gave  validity  to  its  measures. 

From  the  General  Assembly  was  composed  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  state  (consiglio  supremo),  a  corporation  of  nine,  representing 
the  nine  free  provinces  of  Corsica,  Nebbio,  Casinca,  Balagna^ 
Campoloro,  Orezza,  Omano,  Eogna,  Yico,  and  Cinarca.  The 
supreme  council  had  the  executive,  convcDed  the  general  assembly, 
acted  for  it  in  foreign  affairs,  regulated  the  public  works,  and 
watched  over  the  public  safety.  It  was  also  privileged  to  be  the 
last  resort  in  the  most  important  cases,  and  to  lay  its  veto  on 
the  decrees  of  the  general  assembly  until  a  new  deliberation. 
Its  president  was  the  general  of  the  nation ;  but  without  the 
advice  of  the  councillors  of  state  he  could  accomplish  nothing. 

Both  powers,  however,  the  president  and  the  council,  were 
responsible  to  the  people  or  their  representatives,  and  might  be. 
set  aside  and  punished  by  a  national  decree.  Moreover,  the 
councillors  of  state  were  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  for 
a  year;  they  must  be  above  thirty-five  years  old,  and  have  been 
previously  presidents  of  the  province.  The  general  assembly 
appointed  likewise  the 'five  sindici  or  censors. 

The  Syndics  were  officers  who  traversed  the  provinces  to  hear 
the  complaints  of  the.  people  against  the  administration  or  the 
jurisdiction,  and  were  competent  to  pass  sentences  which  the 
general  had  no  power  to  reverse.  The  general  appointed  all 
administrative  officers  and  tax^colleetors,  who  in  their  turn 
were  subjected  to  the  censorship  of  the  five. 
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Justice  was  administered  in  the  following  form.  Every 
podestk  cotild  decide  causes  up  to  the  amount  of  ten  lire; 
above  tliis,  and  up  to  thirty  lire,  he  had  to  take  as  assessors 
the  two  fathers  of  the  parish.  Whatever  exceeded  thirty  lire 
went  hefore  the  tribunal  of  the  province,  a  court  composed  of  a 
president  and  two  assessors  appointed  by  the  general  assembly, 
and  a  fiscal  advocate  appointed  by  the  councnl  of  state.  The 
tribunal  of  the  province  changed  every  year. 

Protn  this  tribunal  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  Rota  Civile, 
a  supreme  court  of  three  doctors  of  law  appointed  for  life.  The 
same  tribunals  had  also  criminal  jurisdiction,  always,  however, 
supported  by  six  heads  of  families,  who  had  to  discover  the  facts 
from  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  to  pronounce  gvdUy 
or  not  guHty. 

The  members  of  the  council  of  state,  of  the  syndicate,  and 
the  tribunals  of  the  provinces,  could  not  be  re-elected  till  after 
two  years.  The  podestiUi  and  fathers  of  parishes,  moreover, 
were  chosen  annually  by  the  citizens  of  the  place  above  twenty- 
five  years  old,  in  the  assembly  on  the  open  place  before  the 
church. 

In  cases  of  emergency,  on  occasions  of  insurrection  and 
tumult -at  any  part  of  the  island,  the  general  had  the  power  to 
name  a  temporary  dictatorship  for  the  locality  in  question, 
called  the  Giunta  of  War  {givmta  di  osservcmone  o  di  guerra). 
It  was  composed  of  three  or  more  members,  with  a  councillor  of 
state  iat  theif  head;  and,  invested  with  unlimited  power  of 
interfering,  taking  measures,  and  chastising,  this  momentary 
prevotal  court  was  very  formid|ible.  It  was  called  by  the 
people  the  €fiu9tma  Pciolina.  When  its  mission  was  fuHlled, 
it  gave  an  account  of  its  proceedings  before  the  censors. 

These  are  the  fundamental  features  of  Paoli's  legislation  and 
the  Corsican  republic.  If  we  regard  its  leading  ideas,  self- 
government  of  the  people,  universal  freedom  of  the  citizen 
regulated  by  law,  his  interest  in  the  life  of  the  state,  publicity 
and  simplicity  pf  administration,  popular  courts  of  law,  we  must 
sarely  allow  that  the  Corsican  state  was  ordered  in  a  more 
human  spirit  than  any  other  of  the  same  age.  If  we  regard, 
in  fine,  the  period  of  its  origin,  which  preceded  by  some  tens  of 
years  the  state  of  the  great  Washington,  and  the  l^slation  of 
tbe  IVench,  there  is  yet  more  admiration  due  to  Fasquale  Faoli 
and  his  nation. 

To  a  regular  standing  military  system  Paoli  was  averte.     He 
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himself  said:  ^'In  a  couutry  whicli  vislies  to  remain  free» 
every  citizen  must  be  a  soldier,  and  hold  himself  always  reader 
to  arm  himself  for  the  defence  of  his  rights.  Disciplined  troops 
act  more  in  the  interest  of  despotism  than  of  freedom.  Rome 
cea<9ed  to  be  free  on  the  day  on  which  she  had  paid  soldiers,  and 
the  invincible  phalanxes  of  Sparta  were  formed  from  a  levy 
en  maase.  Lastly,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  standing  army,  an 
€sp7*it  de  corps  is  formed;  people  speak  of  the  valour  of  this  or 
that  regiment,  of  this  or  that  company.  These  are  more 
serious  evils  than  is  commonly  supposed;  and  it  is  good  to 
avoid  them  as  much  as  possible.  We  ought  to  speak  of  the 
firm  resolve  manifested  by  this  or  that  commune,  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  members  of  this  or  that  family,  of  the  valour  of 
the  citizens  of  so-and-so ;  in  this  manner  is  the  emulation  of  a 
free  nation  roused.  When  our  manners  shall  be  as  refined  as 
they  ought  to  be,  our  whole  nation  will  be  disciplined,  and  our 
nulitia  invincible." 

Only  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  Paoli  yielded  so  far  as 
to  allow  of  the  creation  of  a  small  number  of  regular  troops  to 
garrison  the  strong  places.  They  were  two  regiments  of  400  men 
each,  commanded  by  Jacobo  Baldassari  and  Titus  Buttafuoco. 
Each  company  had  two  captains  and  two  lieutenants.  They 
were  exercised  by  French,  Prussian,  and  Swiss  officers.  Every 
regular  soldier  was  armed  with  a  bayonet-gun,  a  pair  of  pistols, 
and  a  dagger.  The  uniform  was  the  black  woollen  cloth  of  the 
country;  the  officer  was  distinguished  merely  by  a  little  lace  on 
the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  by  his  gun  having  no  bayonet.  All 
wore  caps  of  Corsican  boar-skin,  and  long  gaiters  of  calf-leather 
reaching  to  the  knee.  The  good  service  rendered  by  these  two 
regiments  was  praised. 

'  The  militia  was  organized  on  the  following  system.  All 
Corsicans  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  were  soldiers. 
Each  commune  had  to  raise  one  or  more  companies  according  to  its 
size,  and  to  elect  their  officers.  Every  pieve  again  formed  a 
camp,  under  a  commander  appointed  by  the  general.  The  entire 
militia  service  was  divided  into  three  levies,  each  of  which  lasted 
fifteen  days.  It  was  the  general  nde  to  combine  kindred,  so  that 
the  soldiers  of  a  company  were  mostly  blood-connexions.  Those 
who  served  in  the  strongholds  received  an  annual  pay,  the  rest 
only  so  long  as  they  were  in  the  field.  The  villages  supplied 
them  with  bread, 
i    All  the  expenses  of  state  were  covered  by  the  impost  of  two 
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lire  on  every  family,  and  by  the  taxes  on  salty  the  coral  fishery, 
and  other  indirect  taxes* 

Nothing  that  can  establish  or  augment  the  good  of  a  people 
was  overlooked  by  Faoli.  To  agriculture  he  devoted  the  most 
attentive  care;  the  general  assembly  appointed  annually  two 
commissioners  for  every  province,  who  had  to  foster  agiiculture. 
The  olive,  chestnut,  and  maize  were  planted ;  plans  were 
designed  for  draining  the  marshes  and  making  roads.  What  a 
remarkable  position  of  afikirs  it  was  ! — ^with  the  one  hand  the 
Corsican  warded  off  his  enemy,  with  the  other  he  east  seed  into 
the  ground. 

Science  also,  the  highest  guarantee  and  noblest  consummation 
of  all  liberty  and  all  prosperity,  Paoli  sought  to  give  to  his  people. 
The  iron  ages  had  not  permitted  it  to  arise.  The  Corsicans 
remained  children  of  nature,  ignorant,  but  rich  in  mother-wit. 
They  say  Genoa  had  intentionally  neglected  education.  Now 
national  schools  were  every  where  to  be  seen  springing  up  under 
the  regimen  of  Paoli,  and  the  Corsican  clergy,  brave  and  liberty- 
loving  men,  were  zealous  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  A 
national  press  was  established  in  Corte,  which  issued  exclusively 
books  devoted  to  instruction  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  people. 
The  children  found  it  written  in  these  books,  that  the  highest 
virtue  of  a  noble  man  was  love  of  his  country,  and  that  all  who 
fell  in  battle  for  freedom  were  martyrs,  and  had  their  place  in 
heaven  among  the  saints. 

On  the  3rd  January,  1765,  Paoli  opened  the  Corsican  uni- 
versity at  Corte.  In  it  were  taught  theology,  philosophy, 
mathematics,  law,  and  arts.  Medicine  and  surgery  were  put 
off  till  they  should  be  able  to  procure  the  necessary  apparatus. 
All  the  professors  were  Corsicans ;  the  first  were,  Guelfucci  of 
Belgodere,  Stefani  of  Venaco,  Mariani  of  Corbara,  Grimaldi  of 
Campoloro,  Ferdinandi  of  Brando,  Vincenti  of  Santa  Lucia.  Poor 
scholars  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  At  the  end  of 
every  course  a  solemn  examination  was  held  in  the  presence  of 
the  members  of  the  general  assembly  and  of  the  government. 
The  presence  of  the  noblest  citizens  of  the  nation  heightened  the 
blame  as  well  as  the  praise  accorded.  Standing  in  view  of  these, 
and  of  the  nation  in  general,  these  young  men  knew  that  they 
were  looked  on  as  young  citizens  of  the  country,  who  would 
sooner  or  later  be  called  to  aid  in  the  work  of  the  deliverance 
of  thei  r  fatherland.  Growing  up  thus  i  n  t he  m  i  dst  of  the  h  is tory 
of  their  nation,  and  actually  among  these  stormy  events,  they  had 
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tlie  one  (Single  high  kleal  dearly  realized  before  their  eyes.  It 
is,  then,  easy  bo  see  what  a  spirit  breathed  in  these  youths;  and 
the  following  fragtnent  may  prove  it,  extrax^d  from  one  of  the 
speeches  which  nsed  to  be  held  by  some  scholar  of  rhetoric  after 
the  public  examination,  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives 
and  fathers  of  the  country.  A  scholar  spoke  in  their  and  Paoli's 
presence : — 

"  The  nations  that  have  strivenibr  freedom^  have  suffered  great 
reverses ;  there  have  been  among  them  some  less  powerM  and 
less  valiant  than  ours  is.  Nevertheless  they  have  in  the  end, 
with  firmness  and  petseveranoe,  overcome  all  difficulties.  If 
freedom  were  to  be  gained  by  mere  speeches,  all  the  world  would 
be  fi'ea  But  it  needs  an  unshaken  steadfastness  that  clears  all 
obstacles ;  and,  because  this  virtue  is  rare  among  men,  those  who 
have  given  proofs  of  it  have  ever  been  regarded  as  demigods. 
Surely  the  privileges  a;nd  the  position  of  a  free  nation  are  so  in- 
estimable that  they  cannot  be  described  adequately  to  their  im- 
port. Yet  enough  is  said  when  we  remember  that  they  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  greatest  men.  As  to  ourselves,  may  it 
please  Heaven  to  let  us  follow  the  course  of  our  destiny  !  But 
our  nation,  whose  heart  is  greater  than  its  fortune — our  nation, 
poor  though  it  be,  and  clothed  in  a  coarse  garment,  is  a  reproach 
to  the  whole  of  Europe,  grown  lazy  under  the  burthen  of  heavy 
chains;  and  they  feel  the  necessity  of  taking  our  existence 
from  us. 

"Brave  countrymen,  the  critical  moment  has  arrived.  The 
storm  already  roars  6,bove  our  heads ;  danger  threatens  us  on 
every  side ;  let  us  know  how  we  are  to  maintain  ourselves  in 
these  circumstances,  and  to  gain  new  strength  as  the  number  of 
our  foes  swells ;  the  question  is  the  defence  of  our  name,  our 
freedom,  our  honour.  In  vain  should  we  have  shown  heroic 
feelings  until  this  day,  in  vain  would  our  forefathers  have  shed 
streams  of  blood,  and  endured  unheard-of  woes ; — if  we  grow 
weak,  all  is  inevitably  lost.  We  grow  weak !  Ye  venerable 
shades  of  our  fS^thers,  ye  who  have  done  so  much  to  bequeath  us 
freedom  as  the  richest  heritage,  fear  not  that  we  shall  make  you 
blush  for  your  sacrifice.  No,  never!  your  grandchildren  will 
imitate  your  example  in  all  things,  resolved  as  they  are  to  live 
free,  or  die  fighting  for  the  defence  of  their  sacred  and  inviolable 
rights.  "We  cannot  make  up  our  minds  to  believe  that  the  King 
of  France  will  ever  take  the  part  of  our  enemies  and  turn  his 
arms  against  our  land  :  no  !  an  event  of  this  nature  cannot  takb 
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place.  Bat  yet  if  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  bronze  that  the 
most  mighty  monarch  of  the  earth  shall  make  war  on  one  of  the 
smallest  nations  of  Europe— we  have  still  a  just  cause  of  pride; 
few  we  are  sure  either  to  live  free  for  ever,  and  crowned  with 
glory,  or  to  render  our  Ml  immortal.  May  those  who  hold 
themselves  incapable  of  such  virtue,  feel  no  alarm  :  my  words  are 
directed  only  to  the  tiTue  Corsicans,  whose  feelings  are  well 
known. 

**  As  for  us,  brave  youths!  none  oi  us — ^I  swear  by  the  Manes 
of  our  fathers  ! — ^no,  none  of  us  will  wait  for  the  second  call  to 
arms.  W«  have  to  show,  in  sight  of  the  world,  that  we  deserve 
to  be  called  brave.  When  the  strangers  land  on  our  coasts 
prepared  to  give  battle  to  support  the  pretensions  of  their  con- 
federate)^ shall  we,  who  fight  for  our  own  weal,  for  the  weal  of 
OUT  chilchren,  for  the  defence  of  our  fatherland,,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  just  and  magnanimous  resolutions  of  our  fathers — 
shall  we  waver,  or  hesitate  to  defy  all  perils,  to  expose  or 
sacrifice  our  lives?  Brave  fellow-citizens,  freedom  is  our  aim  ; 
and  whatever  noble  souls  there  are  in  Europe,  look  with  sym- 
pathy upon  us,  and  raise  their  wishes  for  the  triumph  of  our 
cause.  May  our  steadfastness  more  than  equal  the  general 
iaterest  felt  for  us  !  And  may  our  foes,  whatever  be  their  name, 
kam  by  experience  that  the  conquest  of  Corsica  is  not  so  easy 
as  they  think !  There  are  free  m^i  in  this  land  ^  and  the  free  man 
knows  how  to  die  1" 
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Thus  were  all  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  the  Corsican  people, 
of  every  age  ahd  sex,  directed  to  the  common  end.  This 
popular  spirit  t^^as  free  and  strong,  ennobled  by  the  purest  love 
of  countify,  by  hereditary  valour,  and  by  the  clear  rationality 
of  the  constitution,  which  had  been  produced  by  no  extraneous 
theorizing,  bttt  by  the  hallowed  traditional  institutions  of  home. 
The  great  citizen  Pasquale  was  the  fathet  of  his  country. 
Wherever  he  showed  himself,  he  was  met  by  the  love  and  the 
blessing  of  his  people ;  and  women  and  old  men  might  be  seen 
*o  lift  up  their  children  and  grandchildren  in  their  arms, 
that  they  might  see  the  man  who  had  made  the  people  happy, 
^e  coast  towns  also,  which  remained  in  the  power  of  Genoa^ 
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desired  to  share  the  benefits  of  the  Corsican  constitution* 
Advances  were  made.  Carl  Masseria  and  his  son,  both  of 
heroic  spirit,  undertook  by  force  or  stratagem  to  bring  the 
castle  of  Ajaccio  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots.  The  attempt 
failed;  the  son  fell  in  the  contest,  and  the  father, . mortaUj- 
wounded  already,  died  on  the  rack  without  a  groan. 

But  so  much  stronger  had  the  Corsicans  grown,  that,  so  far 
from  anxiously  looking  for  help  fix>m  foreign  powers,  they 
actually  formed  in  themsdves  not  merely  means  of  resistance, 
but  also  of  aggression  and  conquest  Their  flag  ah*eady  waved 
on  the  Mediterranean;  a  Maltese  knight,  De  Perez,  was  the 
admiral  of  the  little  fleet,  which  already  began  to  be  formidable 
to  the  Grenoese.  It  was  the  talk  in  Corsica,  that  the  island  was 
well  qualified  by  its  position  to  become  a  maritime  power,  aa 
of  old  Greek  islands  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  had  been ; 
and  people  even  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  the  Corsicans  effectr- 
ing  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Liguria. 

The  surprising  conquest  of  the  neighbouring  island,  Capraja, 
now  gave  greater  probability  to  these  dreams  of  possibilities, 
and  to  the  enemy  more  substantial  grounds  of  fear.  This  little 
island  had  in  former  times  been  a  fief  of  the  Corsican  family  of 
Signori,  Da  Mare,  and  had  thence  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Genoese.  It  is  un&uitful,  but  an  important  station  in  the 
Genoese  and  Tuscan  channel,  difficult  to  be  taken.  A  Corsican^ 
Centuri,  embraced  the  idea  of  surprising  it.  Paoli  readily 
agreed,  and  so  a  little  expedition  of  200  regular  troops,  and  a 
band  of  militia,  put  off  in  Feburary,  1765,  from  Cap  Corse. 
They  fell  upon  the  town  Capraja,  which  at  first  offered  a 
vigorous  resistance,  but  subsequently  made  common  cause  with 
them.  But  the  castle  was  held  by  the  Genoese  commander, 
Bernardo  Ottone,  with  honourable  valour ;  ai»l  Genoa,  upon 
the  news  of  the  event,  hastily  despatched  her  fleet  under  Admiral 
Pinelli.  It  was  three  times  repulsed.  The  rage  aud  the  shame 
of  Genoa,  at  not  being  able  to  wrest  Capraja  from  a  handful  of 
Corsicans  who  had  established  themselves  in  the  town,  was  so 
great,  that  even  aged  senators  burst  into  tears.  Once  more  the 
senate  sent  the  fleet  out  against  the  island,  forty  ships  of  war  in 
number.  The  five  hundred  Corsicans,  under  AchiMes  Murati, 
maintained  their  position  in  the  town,  and  repulsed  the  Genoese 
to  the  sea  again.  Then  Bernardo  Ottone  capitulated  in  May, 
1767,  and  Capraja,  completely  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Corsicans,   was    declared  a  province  of  Corsica.      Thus  the 
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G«noe8e  republic  saw  lier  commerce  anew  and  dangerously 
inenaced  by  a  Oorsican  fortress  almost  at  ber  very  gates. 

The  &I1  of  Capraja  was  a  great  blow  to  the  senate,  and 
accelerated  the  determination  at  last  to  give  up  the  untenable 
Gomca,  Yet  the  decrepit  republic  delayed  to  pronounce  the 
bitter  determination  till  she  was  driven  to  it  by  a  mistake  she 
made.  To  wit,  the  Jesuits  had  at  that  time  been  expelled  from 
Spain  as  well  as  France;  but  the  king  of  Spain  entreated  the 
Genoese  senate  to  grant  the  exiles  a  home  in  Corsica.  To 
oblige  hidi  Genoa  had  consented;  and,  accordingly,  one  day  a 
great  number  of  the  society  of  Jesus  was  se^n  landing  at  Ajaccio. 
The  French,  who  had  sentenced  the  Jesuits  to  eternal  banishr 
ment  from  France,  took  it  as  an  insult  on  the  part  of  Genoa, 
that  the  senate  threw  open  to  them  those  Oorsican  ports  which 
•were  occupied  by  France  herself.  Count  Marboeuf  straightway 
xeceiYed  orders  to  remove  his  troops  from  Ajaccio,  Calvi,  and 
Algajola;  but  scarcely  bad  this  taken  place  than  the  Corsicans 
occupied  the  town  Ajaccio  in  triumph — all  but  the  citadel,  into 
which  the  Genoese  had  entered. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering  the  dangerous 
variance  that  had  arisen  between  France  and  Genoa,  the 
Genoese  senate  foresaw  that  it  would  have  to  succumb  to  the 
Corsicans.  So  it  came  to  the  resolution  of  voluntarily  selling  to 
France  its  alleged  rights  to  Corsica. 

The  French  minister  Ohoiseul  accepted  the  proposition 
with  joy.  The  acquisition  of  so  important  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  appeared  a  great  gain,  and  a  compensation  at  a 
time  wben  they  had  just  lost  Canada.  The  compact  was  con- 
cluded at  Versailles  on  the  loth  May,  1768,  and  signed  on  the 
part  of  France  by  Choiseul,  and  on  that  of  Genoa  by  Domenico 
Sorba*  Genoa,  in  this  instance,  violating  all  international  law« 
transferred  a  nation,  over  which  she  had  no  other  rights  than 
the  long  obsolete  ones  of  conquest,  to  a  foreign  despotic  power 
which  had  just  been  treating  and  holding  intercourse  with  it  as 
an  independent  nation;  and  thus  was  a  free  people,  with  a  most 
moral  and  civilized  political  constitution,  bartered  away  like  a 
passive  herd  of  cattle.  Genoa  had  moreover  made  the  dis- 
honourable stipulation,  that  she  might  come  into  her  rights  to 
Corsica  again,  as  soon  as  she  were  able  to  repay  the  cost  which 
France,  by  the  occupation  of  Corsica,  had  drawn  upon  herself. 
,  Now,  before  the  French  expedition  put  oflF  from  the  harbours 
of  Provence,  a  report  had  already  been  spread  in  Corsica  of 
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tlie  compact,  wbicli  was  at  first  kept  secret.  Paoli  con- 
Tened  the  National  Assembly  at  Corte  on  the  22nd  May,  and 
they  unanimously  resolved  on  resistance  of  ^e  French  to  the 
very  last,  and  on  a  levy  en  masse,  Carl  Bonaparte,  Paoli'9 
secretary,  spoke  manfully,  and  full  of  fire. 

In  the  meantime  Count  Narbonne  landed  with  troops  at 
Ajaccio.  and  the  astonished  inhabitants  of  the  town  saw  the 
Genoese  banner  taken  down,  and  the  white  flag  of  France  put 
up  in  its  place.  Nevertheless,  the  French  still  denied  the  real 
object  of  their  coming,  and  sought  to  deceive  the  Corsicans  by  felse 
representations,  till  Marquis  Chauvelin  landed  with  all  his  troops 
at  Bastia,  commissioned  with  the  command-in-chief  in  Corsica. 

The  compact  of  occupation,  which  had  been  concluded  for 
four  years,  was  to  terminate  on  the  7th  August  of  the  same 
year;  and  on  this  day  the  commencement  of  hostilities  was 
expected.  But  as  early  as  the  30th  July,  the  French,  upon  the 
command  of  Marbceuf,  marched  5000  men  strong  fix)m  Bastia 
against  San  Fiorenzo,  and,  after  an  unequal  contest,  made  them-' 
selves  masters  of  some  positions  in  the  Nebbio.  Thus  it  became 
patent  to  all,  that  Corsica  was  to  suffer  the  extremest  of  what 
she  had  dreaded.  Fate,  constantly  adverse  to  her,  had  always 
thrown  foreign  despots  betwixt  her  and  Qenoa,  and  forced  her, 
on  the  eve  of  her  deliverance,  back  into  her  old  misery. 

Pasquale  Paoli  hastened  with  a  few  militia  corps  to  the  Nebbio* 
His  brother  Clement  had  already  taken  position  there  with 
4000  men.  But  the  two  could  not  hinder  Marbceuf  from 
subjugating  Cape  Corso.  Now  Chauvelin  also  appeared  with 
15,000  French,  sent  out  to  subjugate  the  freest  and  bravest 
people  in  the  world.  He  moved  against  the  strongly  fortified 
Furiani,  accompanied  by  a  traitor,  Matthew  Buttafuoco  of 
Vescovato,  the  first  who  drew  upon  himself  the  infamy  of 
earning  reward  and  titles  from  the  enemy.  The  struggle  at 
Furiani  was  desperate.  Only  200  Corsicans,  under  Charled 
Saliceti  and  Ristori,  held  the  place;  but  they  would  not  yield, 
even  when  the  whole  place  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
and  forced  their  way  by  night,  with  arms  in  their  han<k,  to  the 
sea-coast. 

An  equally  murderous  contest  took  plade  in  the  Casinca  and 
at  the  Golo  bridge.  The  French  were  repulsed  at  all  points, 
and  Clement  Paoli  was  covered  with  glory.  He  and  Pietro  Colie 
are  styled  in  history  the  most  valiant  heroes  in  the  last 
Corsican  war  of  independence. 
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The  wreck  of  the  defeated  French  army  retreated  to  Borgo,  a 
place  lying  high  on  the  mountains  of  Mariana,  and  strengthened 
xtB  garrison.  Paoli  desired  to  gain  this  place  at  any  price;  he 
therefore  b^an  storming  it  on  the  night  of  the  1st  October. 
This  was  the  most  bnlliant  deed  in  arms  of  the  Corsicans. 
ChauYelin  advanced  fron^  Bastia  to  the  relief  of  Borgo ;  Clement 
threw  himself  in  his  way;  while  Colle,  Grimaldi,  Agostini,  Ser- 
pentini,  Pasquale  Paoli,  and  Achille  Murati,  dashed  against 
Borgo.  Every  nerve  was  strained  on  both  sides.  Thrice  did 
the  entire  force  of  the  French  army  make  a  desperate  onslaught, 
and  thrice  was  it  repulsed.  The  Corsicans,  so  inferior  in  point 
of  numbers,  with  their  militia  here  broke  the  close  ranks  of  an 
army  which,  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  reputed  to  be 
the  best  organized  in  Europe.  Among  the  Corsicans,  women 
might  be  seen  in  men's  clothes  dashing  in  with  gun  and  sword 
among  the  French.  At  length  the  French  retreated  to  Bastia; 
many  of  them  were  slain,  many,  including  Marboeuf,  wounded; 
and  the  garrison  of  Borgo,  700  men,  and  their  colonel,  Ludre, 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  yielded  themselves  prisoners  to  the 
Corsicans. 

The  battle  of  Borgo  showed  the  French  what  a  people  they 
had  come  to  subjugate.  They  had  now  lost  all  the  country  again, 
except  the  strong  towns.  Chauvelin  wrote  to  his  court,  reported 
his  losses,  and  demanded  fresh  troops.  They  sent  him  ten 
battalions. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


At  this  period  sympathy  for  the  Corsicans  had  become 
stronger  than  ever.  In  England,  especially,  public  opinion  spoke 
loud  for  the  oppressed  people^  and  exhorted  the  government  to 
interfere  against  the  despotic  principles  which  France  was  so 
shamelessly  putting  into  execution.  It  was  said  that  Lord 
Chatham  really  took  up  the  idea  of  expressing  an  authoritative 
opinion  in  feivour  of  the  Corsicans.  The  Coraicans  kept  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  constitutional  England,  hoping  that  a  great 
and  free  nation  would  not  allow  a  free  people  to  be  crushed; 
but  they  were  deceived.  As  in  the  year  1760,  the  British 
Cabinet  forbade  all  intercourse  with  the  Corsican  "  rebels."  The 
Euglish  people  spoke  out  their  opinion  only  in  committees  and 
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in  private,  and  went  no  further  than  these  declarations  and  pri- 
vate subscriptions;  but  the  cabinets  sanctioned  the  stifling  of 
a  dangerous  germ  of  democratic  freedom  in  a  heroic  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  successes  gained  by  his  people,  Pasquale 
Paoli  perceived  all  the  danger  of  his  position.  He  proposed  to 
France  a  compact,  which  should  give  to  the  king  the  acknow^ 
ledgment  of  his  sovereignty,  to  the  Corsicans  their  constitution, 
and  to  Grenoa  an  indemnification.  France  rejected  the  compact, 
and  prepared  herself  for  a  finishing  blow.  However,  Chauvelin 
felt  his  weakness.  They  pretend  he  had  learned  intrigue  from 
the  Grenoese;  he  intended  Paoli  to  end  his  life,  like  Sampiero  and 
Gaffbri,  by  assassination.  In  the  history  of  any  brave  and  free 
people  treachery  is  never  wanting ;  for  where  human  nature  shines 
with  the  purest  light,  it  appears  necessarily  to  produce  the  shadow 
of  deep  vice.  A  traitor  was  found  in  the  son  of  Paoli's  own 
chancellor,  Matthew  Massesi;  but  letters  lost  by  him  revealed 
the  secret  purpose.  "When  put  on  his  trial  before  the  council  of 
state,  he  confessed,  and  was  delivered  over  to  the  hangman. 
Another  plot,  concocted  by  the  restless  Dumouriez,  who  was 
then  on  service  in  Corsica,  to  arrest  Paoli  by  night  in  his  housd 
at  Isola  Rossa,  was  likewise  unsuccessful. 

Chauvelin  bi'ought  into  the  field  the  ten  fresh  battalions;  but 
these  also  were  repulsed  by  the  Corsicans  in  the  Nebbio. 
Covered  with  shame,  the  proud  marquis  despatched  fresh  messen- 
gers to  France,  to  explain  the  difficulties  that  attended  a  con- 
quest of  Corsica.  Thereupon  the  French  government  recalled 
Chauvelin  from  his  post  in  December,  1768,  and  appointed 
Marboeuf  the  temporary  commander-in-chief,  till  the  arrival  of 
his  successor.  Count  de  Yaux. 

De  Vaux,  having  served  in  Corsica  under  Maillebois,  knew 
the  country,  and  the  best  mode  of  conducting  war  there.  Equip- 
ped with  a  great  force  of  forty-five  battalions,  four  cavalry  regi- 
ments, and  considerable  artillery,  he  resolved  to  end  the  contest 
by  a  single  blow.  In  the  prospect  of  this  danger,  Paoli  convened 
the  people  in  the  Casinca  on  the  15th  April,  1769.  They  here 
resolved  to  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood,  and  to  arm  every  man 
in  the  land.  Lord  Pembroke,  Admiral  Smittoy,  and  other  Eng- 
Esh,  German,  and  Italian  friends  of  the  Corsican  cause,  who  were 
present,  were  astonished  at  the  collected  demeanour  of  the  mili- 
tia that  poured  towards  the  Casinca.  Many  foreigners  enrolled 
themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  Corsicans.  On  their  side  was 
also  an  entire  company  of  Pru-^sians,  who  fi:om  the  Genoese  ser- 
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vice  had  passed  into  the  Corsican.  Yet  no  one  could  conceal 
from  himself  their  desperate  situation;  and  French  gold  now 
began  to  exert  its  influence,  and  treachery  appeared ;  even  Cap- 
raja  had  already  £Gdleu  through  the  treachery  of  the  commander, 
Astolfl. 

But  the  &.te  of  the  Corsicans  was  to  be  fulfilled.  England, 
on  whom  they  hoped,  did  not  interfere ;  and  the  French  marched 
with  their  whole  force  upon  the  Nebbio.  This  mountainous 
province,  traversed  by  a  long  and  naiTow  valley,  had  often  been 
the  scene  of  decisive  battles.  Paoli  had  established  his  head- 
quarters here,  having  left  Saliceti  and  Serpentini  in  the  Casinca. 
De  Vaux,  Marboeuf,  and  Grandmaison  advanced  into  the  Nebbio^ 
to  annihilate  Paoli  at  one  blow.  The  attack  began  on  the  3rd 
May.  After  a  contest  of  three  days,  Paoli  was  driven  out  of 
Murato,  his  camp.  He  now  resolved  to  march  over  the  Golo, 
and  put  this  river  between  himself  and  the  enemy.  He  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters  in  Rostino,  and  entrusted  to  Gaflbri  and 
Grimaldi  the  defence  of  Leuto  and  Canavaggia,  points  by  which 
the  French  might  easily  push  forward.  But  Grimaldi  became  a 
traitor,  and  Graffori,  for  what  reason  is  uncertain,  did  not  main- 
tain his  position. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  French  came  down  from  the 
heights,  and  advanced  towards  Ponte  Nuovo,  the  bridge  leading 
over  the  Golo.  The  Corsicans  stood  extended  along  the  Gk)lo,  and 
the  Prussian  company  and  more  than  1000  Corsicans  held  the 
bridge.  The  French,  descending  unexpectedly  from  the  moun- 
tains, drove  the  militias  before  them;  and  the  latter,  in  confiision 
and  seized  with  terror,  dashed  against  the  bridge,  to  get  over  it. 
But  the  Prussians,  who  were  commanded  to  stop  their  flight, 
in  their  confusion  fired  upon  their  friends,  whikt  the  French 
fired  at  the  same  time,  and  charged  with  bayonets.  The  terrible 
word  treachery  was  heard.  GentUi  sought  in  vain  to  stem  the 
disorder,  which  became  general,  so  that  no  position  was  now 
tenable,  and  the  militia  corps  scattered  themselves  in  wild  flight 
through  the  forests  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  un- 
fortunate battle  of  Pontenuovo  was  fought  on  the  9th  May,  1769 ; 
and  on  that  day  the  Corsican  people  lost  its  freedom  and  its 
independence. 

Paoli  stiU  attempted  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  penetrating  into 
the  province  Casinca.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  entire  land  on  this 
aide  of  the  mountains  fell  under  French  dominion  in  a  few  days{ 
iuid  that  instinctive  feeling  of  helplessness  which  generally  comes 
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irresistibly  over  the  minds  of  a  people  in  disastrous  momenta^ 
now  took  hold  of  the  Corsicans.  Thej  needed  such  a  man  aa 
Sampiwo.  Paoli  was  in  despair.  He  hastened  to  Corte^  ai\d 
almost  resolved  to  leave  bis  country.  The  brave  Serpentini  did 
indeed  still  hold  his  ground  in  the  Balagna,  and  Clement  Paoli, 
as  well  as  he,  was  resolved  to  fi^t  to  his  last  breath;  and 
Abatucci  maintained  his  position  beyond  the  mountains  with  a 
band  of  bold  patriots.  Ail  was  not  yet  lost;  they  might  at  least 
retire  to  the  mountains  and  keefK  up*  guerilla,  as  Kenuccio, 
Yincentello,  and  Sampi^xit  had  done  of  old.  But  a  man  like 
Pasquale  Paoli  could  not  possess  a  defiant  stubbornness  of 
character,  like  those  men  of  the  age  of  bronze ;  nor  would  he,  the 
legislator  and  Pythagoras  of  his  nation,  sink  into  a  leader  of 
banditti  in  the  mountains.  Dreading  the  blood  that  would  be 
spilled  in  a  prolonged  contest,  he  yielded  to  his  &t6.  His 
brother  Clement,  Serpentini,  Abatucci,  and  others,  joined  him. 
The  little  band  fled  hastily  to  Yivario,  and  then,  on  the  11th 
June,  to  the  gulf  of  Porto  Vecchio.  There  they  embarked, 
tbree  himdred  in  number,  in  an  English  ship  given  them  by 
Admiral  Smittby,  and  weoii  by  way  of  Tuscany  to  England, 
which  from  that  time  to  bur  own  days  has  been  the  abode  of  the 
refugees  of  unfortunate  nations,  and  has  never  since  received  to 
hospitality  nobler  exiles  than  those  Corsicans. 

Those  have  not  been  wanting  who,  looking  back  upon  the 
ancient  tragical  Corsican  heroes,  have  accused  Paoli  of  weakness. 
How  Paoli  judged  himself,  his  words  prove.  He  says  in  a  letter : 
"  If  Sampiero  had  lived  in  my  days,  the  deliverance  of  the 
country  would  have  cost  me  less  trouble.  What  we  attempted 
for  the  establishment  of  our  nationality,  he  would  have  occoTn- 
plished,  A  bold  and  enterprising  man  was  then  needed,  to 
spread  terror  into  the  very  comptoirs  of  Grenoa.  France  would 
never  have  meddled  with  the  contest,  or  she  would  have  found 
a  moi'e  redoubtable  adversary  than  were  all  those  that  I  was 
able  to  oppose  to  her.  How  often  have  I  lamented  this! 
Assuredly  it  is  not  courage,  nor  heroic  perseverance,  that  the 
Corsicans  want,  but  a  leader,  who  can  effect  combinations  and 
guide  the  operations  of  war  when  opposed  to  experienced  generals. 
We  should  have  divided  this  noble  work  between  us ;  whilst  I 
should  have  worked  at  a  code  of  laws,  answering  to  the  manners 
and  needs  of  the  island,  his  powerful  sword  would  have  under<p 
taken  to  fortify  our  common  work." 

The  Corsicans  submitted  to  the  French  on  the  12th  Jun^ 
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I,  1769.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  the  great  griefj  that  whole  centuries 
I  of  unexampled  contests  had  after  all  not  been  able  to  save  their 
beloved  fr^sdom,  and  amid  the  din  of  arms  raised  by  the  French 
oocapying  all  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  the 
Corsican  nation,  with  unexhausted  heroic  power,  gave  birth, 
on  the  15th  August,  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  annihilator  of 
Genoa,  subjugator  of  France,  and  avenger  of  his  nation.  Such 
satisfaction  did  &te  deign  to  give  to  the  Corsicans  in  their 
fiJI,  and  so  was  the  heroic  tragedy  of  their  history  closed  by  a 
conciliaiion. 


CORSICA. 


FROM  MY  WANDERINGS  IN  THE  SUMMER  OP  1852. 


Nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  rita 
Mi  ritrovai  per  una  selra  osoura, 
Che  la  diritta  via  era  smarrita. 
Ahi  quanto  a  dir  qnal  era  h  cosa  dura, 
Questa  selva  selvaggia,  aspra  e  forte-^ 
Ma  per  trattar  del  ben  ch'  io  vi  trovai, 
Birb  dell*  altre  cose,  ch*io  Tiho  scorte. 

Dante.  Inf.  i.  1. 


[ 
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TEAVELS.- — BOOK  I. 


CHAPTER  L 

LANDING  IN  COJBSICA, 

Lasciate  ogni  speranza  to!  che*ntrate. 

Dante,  /tj/C  Ui.  9. 

The  sea-passage  from  Leghorn  to  Corsica  is  beautiful^  and 
more  entertaining  than  that  from  Leghorn  to  Genoa.  Yon  con- 
stantly enjoy  the  sight  of  the  picturesque  islands  in  the  Tuscan 
channel.  Behind  us  lay  the  terra  firma,  and  Leghorn,  with  its 
wood  of  masts,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Nero;  before  us  the  solitary 
shattered  tower  on  Meloria,  that  little  rock  in  the  sea,  beside 
which  the  Pisans  under  TJgolino  were  destroyed  by  the  Genoese, 
so  that  their  naval  power  sank,  and  Genoa  from  that  day  came 
into  the  possession  of  Corsica;  further  off  the  rocky  island 
€k>rgona,  and  near  it  in  the  west  the  island  Capraja.  In  view 
of  it  one  recalls  Dante's  verses  in  hi^  canto  about  TJgolino, 
{InfeniQ,  xxJoiL  89.) 

Ahi  Flea,  Titoperio  dello  gend 

Del  bel  paese  Ih,  doTe  il  si  sona; 

Poi  che  1  yicini  a  te  punir  son  lenti, 
Movasi  la  Oapraja  e  la  Gorgona, 

H  faccian  siepe  ad  Arno  in  sa  la  foce. 

81  ch'  egli  annieghi  in  te  ogni  persona.^ 

♦  Ah,  Pisal  fonl  reproach  of  human  kind    - 

In  that  fair  land  if^hore  Si  is  heard  to  sound  I 
8inee  slow  to  punish  thee  thy  neighbour's  mind. 
Burst  be  Capraja's  and  Gorgona's  bound, 

And  let  them  pile  'gainst  Amo*s  mouth  a  hedge 
Till  eyerr  child  of  thine  by  him  be  drown'd. 

VaymouCi  TranslatioiL 
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The  island  Capraja  conceals  the  western  end  of  Corsica,  but 
behind  it  the  blue  mountains  of  Gape  Corso  rise  from  the  sea 
in  £ir  stretching  outlines.  Further  still  to  the  west  is  seen  Elba» 
a  rocky  island  rising  boldly  out  of  the  sea,  and  sinking  lower 
towards  the  terra  finna  of  Piombino,  which  is  indicated  in  fednt 
outline. 

The  sea  shone  with  the  deepest  purple,  and  the  sun,  sinkiiig 
behind  Capraja,  tinged  the  sails  of  passing  ships  with  a  delicate 
rose-colour.  A  sail  on  this  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  is  in 
truth  a  sail  through  history  itself.  I  fancied  this  beautiful  sea 
peopled  by  the  fleets  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks,  by  the 
ships  of  those  PhocsBans  who  roved  about  here  of  old — ^then 
came  Hasdrubal  and  the  fleets  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  Etrus- 
cans, the  KomanS)  the  Moors  and  the  Spaniards,  the  Pisans  and 
the  Genoese.  But  yet  more  impressively  does  the  constant  view 
of  Elba  and  Corsica  remind  one  of  the  greatest  world-drama  of 
modem  times,  that  bears  the  name  Napoleon.  The  two  islands 
lie  in  peacefuLproximity,  almost  as  near  as  a  man's  cradle  and 
his  grave.  Corsica,  which  gave  birth  to  Kapoleon,  spreads  out 
&r  and  wide  before  the  eyes ;  Elba  is  small.  That,  then,  was 
the  rocky  strait-waistcoat  that  they  confined  the  giant  in. 
He  burst  it  as  easily  as  Samson  burst  the  bonds  of  the  Philistines. 
Then  came  his  fall  at  Waterloo.  On  starting  from  Elba  he  was 
only  an  adventurer,  like  Murat,  who,  emulating  Napoleon,  started 
from  Corsica  with  a  handful  of  men  for  the  conquest  of  Naples, 
and  met  a  tragic  end. 

The  sight  of  Elba  raises  before  the  excited  imagination  B,/cUa 
morgcma;  namely,  the  picture  of  the  rocky  island  tar  away  in  the 
;  AMcan  seas,  St.  Helena.  Thus  four  islands  curiously  determined 
the  fate  of  Napoleon — Corsica^  England,  Elba,  and  St.  Helena. 
He  himself  was  an  island  in  the  ocean  of  the  world's  histoiy; 
tmico  nel  mondo,  as  the  honest  Corsican  sailor  beside  whom  I 
stood  speaking  of  Napoleon  within  sight  of  Corsica,  said  to  me. 
"  Ma  Signore,'*  said  he,  "  I  know  all  that  better  than  you,  for  I 
am  his  countryman ;"  and  then,  with  the  liveliest  gestures,  he  gave 
me  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Napoleon,  that  interested  me  more 
in  this  scene  than  all  the  volumes  of  Thiers. — "And  the 
nephew  1" — "  I  say  the  Napoleons  Frimo  was  also  the  ttnujo." 
The  sailor  was  very  familiar  with  the  history  of  his  island,  and 
knew  the  life  of  Sampiero,  as  well  as  that  of  Pasquale  Paoli, 
Saliceti,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo. 

In  the  meantime  it  became  dark.     The  stars  shone  magni- 
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ficently,  and  the  waves  became  phosphoreseent.  Higb  abov«i: 
Corsica  shone  Yenus,  the  steUone  or  great  sta^^.as  the  seamen! 
ealled  it,  and  toward  which  the  vessel  held  her  course.  We 
sailed  between  Elba  and  Capraja,  and  hard  by  the  rocks  of  thei 
latter.  There  the  historian  Faulus  Biaeonus  lived  of  old  in 
banishment,  as  Seneca  before  him  had  passed  eight  long  years  of 
banishment  in  Corsica.  Capraja  is  a  bare  granite  rock.  A  Genoese 
tower  stands  picturesquely  on  a  precipice;  and  the  only  in- 
habited place  in  the  island,  called  likewise  Capraja,  hides  itself 
timidly  behind  the  gigantic  rock  crowned  by  the  fortress.  The 
white  walls  and  white  houses,  the  dry  reddish  rock,  thei  great 
desolateness  and  separation  from  all  the  worlds  give  the  impres- 
sion as  of  some  Syrian  rock-perched  city.  Capraja,  which  the 
bold  Corsicans  conquered  in  the  time  of  Eaoli,  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Grenoese  when  they  sold  Corsica  to  France ;  and 
with  Grenoa  the  island  then  fell  to  the  share  of  Piedmont. 

Capraja  then,  with  its  lights,  vanished  from  our  sight,  and  we 
neared  the  coast  of  Corsica,  on  which  fire-lights  glittered  here 
and  there,  till  at  length  the  ship  steered  straight  for  the  light- 
house of  Bastia.  We  were  in  the  harbour,  which  is  surrounded 
by  the  town,  having  the  old  Genoese  fort  on  the  left,  on  the  right 
the  Marina,  and  an  amphitheatre  of  dark  mountains  high  above. 
A  boat  came  alongside,  and-  took  the  passengers  who  wished  to 
land 

Thus  then  T  stood,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  island  Corsica, 
which  had  a  powerful  attraction  forme  as  a  child,  when  I  looked 
at  it  on  the  map.  The  first  entrance  upon  a  strange  countiy, 
especially  if  it  be  veiled  in  the  deep  mystery  of  night,  is  extremely 
exciting  to  the  curiosity  and  expectation,  and  first  impressions 
generally  last  for  whole  days.  I  confess  my  state  of  mind  was 
none  of  the  happiest,  and  it  was  long  before  I  could  get  over  it. 
We  in  Germany  know  little  more  of  Corsica  than  that  Napoleon 
wag  bom  there,  that  Pasquale  Paoli  fought  there  heroically  for 
freedom,  and  that  the  Corsicans  practise  revenge  for  blood  and 
bospitality,  and  are  the  most  darings  banditti.  I  had  brought 
the  obscurest  ideas  with  me,  but  the  first  events  were  of  a  kind 
that  seemed  to  justify  them. 

The  boat  landed  at  the  quay,  on  which  stood  a  group  of 
Doganieri  and  sailors,  lighted  up  by  the  uncertain  glimmer  of 
band-lanterns.  The  boatman  sprang  ashoie.  I  have  seen  few 
naen  of  so  unprepoasessing  an  appearance;  he  wore  the  Phrygian 
eap  of  red  wool  on  his  head,  and  a  white  bandage  over  one  eye; 
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he  was  a  Charon  ineamate;  and  the  gronndless  rage  with  which 
he  hellowed  at  the  passengers,  swearing  and  inspecting  the  faces 
by  the  lantern,  gave  me  at  once  a  proof  of  the  choleric  temper 
of  the  Oorsicans. 

Those  standing  on  the  quay  were  engaged  in  eager  conversation. 
1  heard  them  telling  that,  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  ago,  a  Corsican 
had  murdered  his  neighbour  with  three  stabs  of  a  dagger 
iammazztUoI  ammazzoUoI  a  word  that  I  have  heard  countless 
times  in  Corsica;  am7naaz<Uo  con  tre  colpi  di  pugfude.)  What 
for?  "  Only  in  the  heat  of  conversation;  the  Sbirri  are  after 
him ;  he  will  be  by  now  in  the  riMCcMa/*  The  macchia  is  the 
hush.  I  heard  the  word  macchia  in  Corsica  quite  as  often  aa 
ammazzaio,  or  tumbate.  ^'He  is  gene  into  the  macchia^**  is 
equivalent  to  "  he  has  turned  bandit." 

I  felt  some  little  horror,  and  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
anticipation  of  adventures.  I  was  just  going  to  hunt  up  a  loca/nda, 
when  a  young  man  came  up  to  me,  and  said  in  Tuscan,  that  he 
would  lead  me  to  an  inn.  I  followed  the  frieudly  ItaHau,  a 
sculptor  from  Carrara.  No  lights  but  the  stars  of  heaven 
burned  in  the  steep  and  narrow  streets  of  Bastia.  We  knocked 
in  vain  at  four  loeandas ;  no  one  would  open  the  door.  We 
knocked  at  the  fifth ;  ne  one  heard.  ''  They  will  not  open  the 
door  here/*  said  the  Carrarese,  "  for  the  landlord's  daughter  lies 
on  the  bier.**  We  wandered  about  for  an  hour  in  the  deserted 
streets ;  no  one  would  hear  our  knocking.  Is  this,  then,  the 
boasted  Corsican  hospitality  1  Methinks,  I  am  come  into  the 
city  of  death,  aud  to-morrow  I  will  write  over  the  gate  of 
Bastia,  "  Ye  who  enter  in,  let  all  your  hopes  vanish.** 

However,  we  determined  to  make  another  attempt.  Boam- 
ing  on,  we  fell  upon  a  party  of  passengers,  who  had  been  as 
unfortunate  as  I.  There  were  two  Frenchmen,  an  Italian 
emigrant,  and  an  Englishman.  I  joined  them,  and  we  again 
made  the  circuit  of  the  loeandas.  This  gave  me  no  great  idea 
of  the  industry  and  the  civilisation  of  Corsica;  for  Bastia  is  the 
largest  town  in  the  island,  having  about  15,000  inhabitants.  If 
the  stranger  found  no  reception  even  in  the  town,  what  most  he 
expect  in  the  inland  country  parts? 

Now  a  body  of  Sbirri^  or  Corsican  gens  d'armes  met  us,  brawny 
fellows  with  black  beards,  in  blue  close  coats  with  white 
shoulder-points,  and  with  their  double-guns  on  their  shoulders. 
We  preferred  our  complaint  to  them.  One  offered  to  lead  us  to 
an  old  soldier  who  kept  a  tavern;  there^  he  thought^  we  might 
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find  quarters.  He  led  us  to  an  old  desolate  house  opposite  the 
fort  We  knocked!  till  we  wakened  the  soldier-landlord,  and  he 
appeared  at  the  window.  At  the  same  moment  some  one  ran 
past  us,  our  Sbirro  was  after  him  without  saying  a  word,  and 
both  had  vanished  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  What  was  the 
matter)  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  race)  After  a  while, 
the  Sbirro  returned ;  he  had  thought  the  man  running  might  be 
the  murderer.  ''  But,"  said  he,  ''  he  is  on  the  mountains  by  this, 
or  a  fisherman  has  ferried  him  over  to  Elba  or  Capraja.  A 
short  time  ago  we  shot  Arrighi  in  the  mountains,  and  also 
Hassoni  and  Serafino.  That  was  a  dreadful  battle^  that  with 
Arrighi;  it  cost  us  five  men." 

The  old  soldier  landlord  appeared,  and  led  us  into  a  large 
and  very  unclean  room.  We  were  glad  enough  to  sit  down  to 
table,  and  heartily  enjoyed  our  supper  of  good  wheaten 
bread  and  fresh  sheep's  milk  cheese,  with  OKcellent  Corsican 
wine,  which  is  fiery,  1^  the  Spanish.  This  Homeric  traveller's 
feast  was  lightened  mp  *by  a  smoky  oil-lamp,  and  cheered  by 
good-humour.  Many  a  good  draught  was  qua^ffed  to  the  honour 
of  the  heroes  of  Corsica,  and  pniP  bottle  after  another  brought 
out  fix)m  the  comer  by  the  landlord.  We  were  four  nations 
together,  Corsican,  French,  German,  and  Lombard.  I  once 
meotioned  the  name  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  put  a  question — 
the  company  grew  suddenly  mute,  and  the  sprightly  Frenchmen 
pat  on  a  dowztcast  look. 

By  degrees  the  taorfting  grey  appeared  outside.  We  left  the 
easa  of  the  old  Corsican,  strolled  down  to  the  sea,  and  fed  our 
eyes  on  the  early  mominjg  brilliancy  that  rested  upon  it.  The 
son  rose  rapidly,  and  lighted  up  the  three  islands  xhat  are  seen  ~ 
from  Bastia — ^Capraja,  >£lba,  ai^d  the  small  Monte  Cristo.  The 
fourth  island  of  this  series  is  Fianosa,  the  ancient  Planasia,  in 
vhich  Tiberius  caused  the  grandson  of  Augustus,  Agrippa 
Postumus,  to  be  strangled;  it  is  fiat,  as  its  name  says,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  seen  from  hence.  The  constant  view  of  these 
three  blue  island-mountains  on  the -edge  of  the  sea,  makes  the 
walks  about  Bastia  doiibly  ^beautiful. 

I  sat  down  on  the  walls  of  the  old  fort,  and  looked  down 
Qpon  the  sea  and  the  little  harbour  of  the  town,  in  which  hardly 
8ix  ships  lay  at  anchor.  The  picturesque  brown  coast-hills,  the 
green  heights,  with  their  dense  olive-groves,  little  chapels  on  the 
seashore,  solitary  grey  towers  from  the  time  of  Genoese  rule, 
the  sea  in  all  the  splendour  of  southern  colouring,  and  the  feel- 
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ing  of  standing  on  a  strange  island  lost  amid  that  sea — all  this 
left  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  my  mind. 

When  I  left  the  fort,  to  remove  now  by  the  light  of  day  into 
a  locanda,  I  had  a  sufficiently  strange,  wild,  and  queer  scene  again 
before  me.  A  crowd  before  the  fort  surrounded  two  carabineers 
on  horseback,  who  had  a  man  tied  to  a  string,  who  was  practis- 
ing the  queerest  jumps  and  imitating  all  the  movements  of  a 
horse.  I  saw  that  the  man  was  crazy,  and  possessed  by  the  illusion 
that  he  was  a  fine  horse.  None  of  the  standers-by  laughed, 
though  the  poor  creature's  capers  were  strange  enough.  All 
stood  solemn  and  silent ;  and  when  I  saw  these  people  thus 
silent  in  the  presence  of  misery,  I  took  heart  for  the  first  time 
on  this  island,  and  said  to  myself  that  the  Corsicans  were  no 
bal:barians.  The  horsemen  at  length  rode  off  with  the  madman, 
who  travelled  at  the  end  of  the  line  like  a  horse  along  the  whole 
street,  and  appeared  happy  in  mind.  This  method  of  getting 
him  to  his  destination  by  making  use  of  his  fixed  idea,  seemed 
to  me  at  once  cunning  and  naive. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TOWN  OF  BASTIA. 


If  not  greatly  distinguished  by  grandeur,  the  situation  of 
Bastia  is  at  least  surprising.  The  town  lies  in  an  amphitheatre 
round  the  little  harbour;  the  sea  forms  here  no  gulf,  but  only  a 
landing-place  or  Gala.  The  right  side  of  the  harbour  is  closed 
by  a  gigantic  black  rock,  popularly  called  Leone,  as  being  like  a 
lion.  Upon  it  stands  the-  dismal  Genoese  fort,  or  dungeon.  On 
the  left  the  quay  runs  out  into  a  molo,  bearing  a  little  lighthouse 
on  its  point.  The  town  rises  in  terraces  above  the  harbour,  with 
high  tower-shaped,  closely  crowded  houses,  with  many  balconies ; 
above  the  town  tower  the  green  mountains,  with  some  abandoned 
convents  and  beautiful  olive-groves ;  there  are  also  orchards  of 
oranges,  citroDs,  and  almonds  in  abundance. 

Bastia  has  its  name  from  the  bastion  built  there  by  the 
Genoese.  The  town  is  not  ancient;  at  least  neither  Pliny,  nor 
'  Strabo,  nor  Ptolemy  mention  any  town  upon  its  site.  Formerly 
there  was  there  the  little  Tnarina  of  the  neighbouring  village, 
Cardo.  Then,  in  the  year  1383,  the  Genoese  governor  Lionello 
Lomellino   built   the   donjon-keep,  or   castle,   round  which  a 
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division  of  the  town,  the  Terra  Nuova,  soon  clustered;  the  lower 
original  town  was  now  called  the  Terra  Vecchia.  The  two 
quarters  still  form  two  separate  cantons.  The  Genoese  after- 
wards removed  the  seat  of  their  Corsiean  government  from 
Biguglia  to  Bastia,  and  there  resided  the  Fregosos,  the  Spinolas, 
the  Dorias  (eleven  Donas  governed  Corsica  during  more  than 
400  years),  the  Fiescos,  the  Cibbas,  the  Giustiniani,  Negri, 
Vivaldi,  Fomari,  and  so  many  other  nobles  of  renowned  Genoese 
&inilies.  When,  under  French  rule,  Corsica  was  divided  in  the 
year  1797  into  two  departments,  named  after  the  rivers  Golo  and 
Liamone,  Bastia  remained  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Golo. 
In  the  year  1811  the  two  divisions  were  united  again,  and  the 
smaller  town  of  Ajaccio  became  the  capital  of  the  island.  Bastia 
cannot  yet  get  over  her  vexation  at  having  sunk  into  a  sotispr^Jeo- 
twre  after  being  the  capital  of  the  island;  but  in  industry,  com- 
merce, and  intelligence,  she  is  without  doubt  the  leading  town  of 
Corsica.  The  mutual  jealousy  of  the  Bastinese  and  the  citizens 
of  Ajaccio  is  almost  absurd,  and  would  appear  the  ridiculous 
pettiness  of  cits,  did  one  not  know  that  the-  division  of  Corsica 
into  the  land  on  the  nearer  and  on  the  farther  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, is  historical  and  very  ancient,  and  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  halves  is  also  fundamentally  different. 
Beyond  the  mountains  which  divide  Cor&ica  into  a  northern  and 
southern  half,  there  is  far  greater  barbarism ;  there  every  one 
goes  armed;— on  this  side  there  is  more  civilisation,  more  agricul- 
ture, more  gentle  manners. 

Hie  Terra  Vecchia  of  Bnstia  has  now  become,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  Terra  Nijuyoa,  for  it  contains  the  best  streets.  The  hands 
Bomest  is  the  Via  Travei-sa,  a  street  only  a  few  years  old,  of  six 
or  seven  storied  houses,  that  are  still  being  built,  curving  towards 
the  sea.  Its  position  reminded  me  of  the  finest  street  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  the  Strada  Balbi  and  ^Nuova,  in  Genoa.  But  the 
houses,  though  palace-like,  have  na  art  nor  noble  materials.  Cor- 
sica has  the  finest  kinds  of  stone  in  almost  incredible  abundance, 
marble,  porphyry,  serpentine,  alabaster,  and  granite,  of  the  most 
precious  kind,  yet  they  are  scarcely  at  all  used.  Nature  lies 
here  neglected  on  all  sides,  as  a  fair  spellbound  princess. 

A  Palais  de  Justice  at  least  is  being  built  in  the  Via  Traversa, 
for  the  arcades  of  which  I  saw  the  columns  hewn  in  the  marble 
quarries  of  Corte.  Besides  this,  I  looked  in  vain  for  marble 
decorations;  yet,  who  would  believe  it? — the  whole  town  of  Bas- 
tia is  paved  with  marble,  a  reddish  stone,  that  is  quarried  at 
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Brando.     I  know  not  if  it  be  trae,  but  I  have  heard  say  tbati 
Baatia  has  the  most  excellent  pavement  in  the  whole  world. 

Notwithstanding  its  length  and  breadth,  the  Via  Traversa  is 
the  most  lifeless  of  |dl  the  streets  of  *Bastia.  All  public  life  is 
concentrated  upon  the  Piazza  Favaleui,  the  quay,  and  the  fort  in 
the  TeiTa  Nuova.  Of  an  evening  the  beau  monde  promenades 
on  the  great  Piazza  San  Nicolao,  by  the  sea,  where  the  sotis-pre^ 
fecture  and  the  supreme  court  of  justice  have  their  buildings. 

The  stranger  meets  here  not  a  single  specimen  of  beautiful 
architecture,  but  finds  his  entertainment  solely  in  the  charming 
walks  by  the  sea,  and  up  to  the  olive-shaded  mountains.  The 
churches  are  dften  large  and  richly  decorated,  but  externally 
heavy,  and  with  no  remarkable  art  The  cathedral,  with  many 
a  Grenoese  lord's  grave,  stands  in  the  Terra  Nuova,  and  in  the 
Terra  Vecchia  the  handsome  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  I 
name  it  only  on  acooimt  of  the  grave  of  Marboeuf.  Marbceuf 
ruled  Corsica  for  sixteeji  years,  and  was  the  friend  of  Charles 
Bonaparte,  the  warm  adherent  of  Paoli,  and  he  opened  the 
career  of  Napoleon,  by  procuring  him  admission  to  the  military 
school  of  Brienne.  His  grave  in  the  church  has  no  inscription, 
the  original  one  having  been  obliterated  at  the  time  of  the  Pao-t 
liatic  revolution  against  France.  The  Corsican  patriots  then 
wrote  on  Marboeufs  gravestone : — "  The  monument  which  in- 
famous mendacity  and  venal  flatteiy  had  raised  to  the  tyrant  of 
groaning  Corsica,  has  now  been  destroyed  by  the  true  freedom 
and  the  free  truth  of  united,  rejoicing  Corsica.*'  After  Napoleon 
had  become  emperor,  Madame  Letitia  wished  to  grant  to  Mar- 
boBufs  widow  the  first  rank  of  an  imperial  court-lady,  but  hap-» 
pily  Napoleon  avoided  so  grea:t  a  want  of  tact,  seeing  it  to  be 
indecorous  to  ofier  Madame  Marbcouf  a  servile  position  in  th^ 
family  which  owed  so  much  to  her  husband's  patronage.  He 
allowed  the  son  of  Marbauf  a  yearly  pension  of  10,000  francs, 
but  the  young  genei'al  fell  at  tbe  head  of  his  regiment  in  Bussia. 
The  little  theatre  of  Bastia  is  a  monument  of  Marboeuf,  who  had 
it  built  at  his  expense. 

The  grave  of  another  "Frenchman  of  note  lies  in  St.  John's, 
that  of  Count  Boissieux,  who  died  in  the  year  1738.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  ViMars,  but  he  had  no  success  in  the 
conduct  of  war. 

But  what  had  for  me  far  the  greatest  interest  in  Bastia,  was 
the  life  on  the  harbour,  which  to  be  sure  is  not  large,  and  the 
doings  on  the  markets. 
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Here  is  the  fish-market.  I  failed  not  every  morning  to  pay 
my  visit  to  the  sea  animals,  and  when  the  fishermen  had  caught 
any  thing  out  of  the  common  way,  they  kindly  shewed  it  me, 
and  said : — "  This,  signore,  is  called  a  mti/rena,  and  this  is  the 
razzOf  and  that  the  pesce  spada,  and  the  pesce  prete,  and  the 
triglia,  which  is  of  such  a  fine  red,  and  the  capone,  and  the 
grongoJ*  In  the  comer  there,  not  belonging  to  the  fishmongers 
guild,  sit  the  lagoon-fishers;  the  eastern  coast  of  Corsica  has 
great  lagoons,  partially  separated  by  uarrow  sand-banks  from  the 
sea,  with  which  they  are  however  connected.  The  fishermen 
catch  there,  in  irush  baskets,  large  and  well-tasting  fish,  lots  of 
eels,  and  mugin%  ragni,  and  aoglia.  The  best  of  all  fishes  is  the 
murena,  which  resembles  a  serpent  formed  of  the  finest  por- 
phjny;  it  follows  the  lobster  {legibsta),  into  which  it  sucks  itself 
in;  the  lobster  devours  the  scorpena,  and  the  scorpena  devours 
the  murena.  Here  we  have  the  clever  puzzle  about  getting  the 
wolf,  lamb,  and  cabbage  over  a  river.  I  am  liot  diplomatist 
enough  to  solve  this  intricate  war  of  the  three  fishes ;  the  fish- 
ermen often  take  all  three  in  one  and  the  same  net.  Many 
tunny-fish  and  sardines  are  taken  in  the  Corsican  gulfs,  especially 
about  Ajacdo  and  Bonifazio.  The  Romans  did  not  like  Corsi- 
can slaves  because  they  were  too  high-spirited;  but  the  fishes  of 
Corsica  appeared  on  the  tables  of  the  great,  and  even  Juvenal 
praises  them.* 

The  market  on  the  Piazza  Favaleui  affords  in  the  morning  a 
fresh,  gay,  and  lively  scene.  There  sit  the  vegetable  and  fruit 
women  with  their  baskets,  from  which  the  beautiful  fruits  of  the 
south  peep  smiling  forth.  You  have  only  to  go  to  this  market- 
place to  learn  what  fruits  the  climate  of  Corsica  produces;  there 
are  apples  and  pears,  peaches  and  apricots,  and  all  kinds  of 
plums;  here  green  almonds,  oranges  and  lemons,  pomegranates, 
;potatoes,  and  bouquets;  there  green  or  blue  figs,  and  the 
never-failing  pomi  d'oro  (pommes  d*amour);  there  the  finest 
melons,  a  soldo  apiece;  and  in  August  also  Muscatel  grapes 
from  Cape  Corso.  The  women  and  girls  come  down  in  the 
early  morning  from  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bastia, 
bringing  the  fruit  to  the  town.  One  may  see  many  a  fair  form 
amongst  them.  One  evening,  walking  along  the  shore  towards 
Pietra  Nera,  I  met  a  young  girl  returning  to  her  village  with 
an  empty  finiit-basket  on  her  head.  **Bti>ona  sera"^^'*  ^vviva, 
iiore.^  We  now  fell  into  a  brisk  conversation.  The  pretty 
^  Jay.  ▼.  92.    MaUas  erit  domini;qnem  miait  Corsica. 
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Corsican  told  me  with  the  greatest  simplicity  her  heart's  secret ; 
her  mother  was  pressing  her  to  give  her  hand  to  a  young  man 
whom  she  did  not  like.  /*  Why  do  you  not  like  himl" — 
"  Because  his  ingegno  does  not  please  me.  Ah,  Madonna!" — 
**  Is  he  jealous)" — *^  Gwfne  un  dia/oolo.  Ah,  Madonna  1  I  was 
near  running  away  to  Ajaccio.**  As  we  were  talking  thus,  a 
man  came  towards  us  going  to  the  well  with  a  pitcher  in  his 
hand.  "  If  you  would  like  to  drink  water,^  said  he,  "  wait  a 
minute  till  I  oome  back.  And  you,  Paolina,  come  to  me  by 
and  by.     I  have  something  to  say  to  you  about  your  marriage." 

"  See,"  said  the  girl  to  me,  "  that  is  one  of  my  relations. 
They  are  all  good  to  me,  and  wish  me  a  good-evening  whenever 
I  pass  their  way;  and  none  of  them  will  hear  of  my  marrying 
Antonio."  We  were  now  near  the  house  where  she  lived. 
Paolina  turned  to  me  suddenly  and  said  in  a  grave  tone, ''  Now, 
Siore,  you  must  leave  me;  for  if  you  were  to  come  with  me  into 
my  viUage,  people  would  say  what  they  should  not  {faranne 
mcUgrido).  But  come  to-morrow  if  you  like,  and  be  my  mother's 
guest,  and  then  we  will  send  you  on  to  our  relations ;  for  we 
have  friends  enough  over  the  whole  Cape  Corso.^  I  turned 
homewards,  and  as  I  gazed  at  the  unspeakably  beautiful  sea  and 
the  still  silent  mountains,  on  which  the  herdsmen  had  just  begun 
to  kindle  their  fires,  a  feeling  quite  Homeric  came  over  me,  and 
I  was  reminded  of  the  hospitable  Phseacians  of  old  and  of 
Kausicaa. 

The  Corsican  women  wear  the  mandUej  a  cloth  of  any  colour, 
.  covering  the  forehead,  lying  smoothly  on  the  head  and  wound 
round  the  back-hair,  so  that  the  hair  is  not  to  be  seen.  The 
mandile  is  in  use  all  over  Corsica;  it  looks  quite  Oriental  or 
Moorish,  and  is  extremely  old,  female  forms  on  Etruscan  vases 
being  represented  as  wearing  it.  It  becomes  young  girls  well, 
but  elderly  women  fer  less  so,  as  it  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  Jewish  women.  The  men's  head-dress  is  the  pointed 
brown  or  red  ba/rretto,  the  ancient  Phrygian  cap,  worn  by  Paris, 
the  son  of  Priam.  In  marble  representations  of  the  Trojan 
prince,  he  wears  this  barretto;  so  does  the  Persian  Mithras  in 
the  various  symbolical  representations  that  I  have  seen  of  the 
sacrifice  to  Mithras.  With  the  Eomans,  the  Phrygian  cap  was 
the  symbol  of  barbarians  in  general;  it  is  worn  by  the  Dacian 
prisoners  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan,  who  now  stand  on 
the  arch  of  Constantino;  and  by  other  barbarian  kings  and 
slaves  of  the  Sarmatians  and  Asiatic  tribes,   represented  in 
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triumplial  processions.     This  same  Phrygian  cap  was  worn  by 
the  Doges  of  Venice  as  a  badge  of  their  dignity. 

The  Gorsican  women  carry  all  weights  on  their  heads,  and  it 
is  almost  incredible  what  weights  they  manage  to  carry;  yet, 
when  thus  burdened,  they  often  hold  the  spindle  in  their  hand 
and  spin  as  they  walk  along.  It  is  a  very  picturesque  sight  to 
see  the  Bastinese  women  carrying  their  metal  two -eared  water- 
pitchers  on  their  heads.  These  pitchers  are  almost  like  antique 
holy-water  vessels;  I  only  saw  them  in  Bastia.  Beyond  the 
moontains  they  draw  water  in  stone  pitchers  of  rude  shape,  yet 
preserving  a  resemblance  to  Etruscan  forms. 

"Do  you  see  that  woman  with  the  water-can  on  her  head  1*' 
"I  do;  what  is  there  remarkable  about  herV  "She  might, 
perhaps,  have  now  been  a  princess  of  Sweden,  and  consort  of  a 
king."  «  Madre  di  Dio !  '*  "  See  that  Paese  on  the  hill,  that  is 
Cardo.  The  common  soldier,  Bemadotte,  once  fell  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  a  peasant  of  Cardo.  The  parents  repulsed  the 
poor  starveling  wretch.  But  the  povero  diavolo  became  king, 
and  if  he  had  married  the  lass  she  would  have  been  queen. 
Now  she  goes  about  carrjring  water  on  her  head,  and  grieving 
that  she  is  not  a  Swedish  princess/'  It  was  on  the  road  from 
Bastia  to  San  Fiorenzo,  that  Bemadotte  worked  on  the  roads  as 
a  common  soldier.  At  the  Ponte  d'TJcciani  he  was  made 
corporal,  and  highly  pleased  with  his  charge;  he  now  inspected 
the  workers  as  a  road  bailiff ;  then  he  copied  the  register-rolls 
for  Imbrico,  the  greffier  of  the  court.  There  are  a  great  lot  of 
these  in  his  handwriting  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Paris. 

It  was  at  the  Golo  bridge,  several  miles  from  Bastia,  that 
Massena  was  made  corp(»:al.  Yes,  Corsica  is  a  wonderful  island  I 
Many  a  one  roamed  on  the  lonely  mountains  here,  never  dreaming 
that  he  should  some  time  wear  a*  crown.  The  beginning  was 
made  by  Pope  Formosus,  in  the  ninth  century,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  Corsican  village  "Vivario.;  then,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
came  Ijazaro,  a  native  of  Bastia,  a  renegade,  and  afterwards  Dey 
of  Algiers;  the  first  Empress  of  Morocco,  in  the  time  of  Napoleon, 
was  a  Corsican;  and  Naj)oleon  himself  was  the  first  Emperor  of 
Eui'ope. 
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CHAPTER  in, 

ENVIRONS  OF  BASTIA« 

How  charming  are  the  walks  here  in  the  early  monung,  or  in 
the  glow  of  evening  1  In  a  few  steps  you  are  beside  the  great 
element  or  in  the  mountains,  and  in  either  place  away  ftx>m  the 
world,  and  in  the  most  blissful  loneliness  of  nature.  By  the  sea 
there  are  thick  olive  groves.  I  often  threw  myself  down  there 
on  a  luxurious  secret  place,  beside  a  little  &mily  burying-vault 
with  a  Moorish  dome,  and  gazed  at  the  three  islands  over  the 
sea.  The  air  is  so  sunny  here,  so  still  and  healthy;  and  wher- 
ever the  eye  turns  it  meets  every  where  holiday  stillness  and 
solitude;  desolate  brown  rocks  on  the  coast  covered  with  prickly 
cactus,  lonely  watch-towers,  neither  man  nor  bird  upon  the 
water,  and  blue  mountains  right  and  left — warm  and  sunny. 

I  ascended  the  mountains  nearest  to  Bastia.  There  is  a  charmr- 
ing  view  of  the  town,  the  sea,  and  the  islands.  Vineyards  and 
olive-grounds,  orange-trees,  little  country  villas  of  the  most 
£mciful  shapes,  here  and  there  a  fan-pabn,  graveyard -chapels 
under  cypresses,  and  ruins  quite  overwhelmed  with  ivy,  lie  spread 
around  you.  The  paths  are  toilsome  and  laborious ;  you  walk 
over  rolUug  stones  between  walls,  bramble  hedges,  ivy  festoons, 
or  rank  thistles.  The  views  towards  >the  coast,  and  south  of 
Bastia,  surprised  me ;  for  there  the  mountains,  which,  like  almost 
all  the  mountains  in  Corsica,  are  of  the  jQnest  pyramidal  forms, 
recede  further  from  the  coast  and  sink  into  a  smiling  plain.  The 
great  lagoon  of  Biguglia  lies  picturesquely  there,  girded  by  sedge, 
still  and  dead,  scarce  furrowed  -by  a  narrow  fishing-boat.  The 
sun  was  just  setting  when  I  enjoyed  this  picture.  The  pool 
shone  rose-<»>loured,  and  the  mountains  likewise,  and  the  sea  was 
overspread  by  the  evening  gluw,  with  a  single  ship  gliding  over 
it.  The  stillness  of  a  wide  view  tranquillizes  the  souL  On  the 
left  hand,  I  saw  the  convent  of  Sant  Antonio  beneath  olives  and 
cypi'esses ;  two  monks  were  sitting  in  the  porch,  and  some  black- 
veiled  nuns  just  then  came  out  of  the  churcL  I  once  saw  a 
picture  representing  a  Sicilian  vesper-hour,  and  recalled  it  in  a 
moment  when  I  found  the  reality  here. 
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Deaeendihg  now  to  tlio  road,  I  came  up<>D  the  way  leading  to 
Gennone;  herdsmen  were  just  driving  home  their  herd  of  goate^ 
and  riders  on  red  ponies  darted  past  me,  wild-looking  fellows  with 
Inronzed  faces,  all  with  the  Phrygian  cap  on  their  heads,  the  dark« 
hrown  woollen  Corsioan  doublet  thrown  round  them,  and  the 
doable  gun  on  their  shoulder.  I  often  saw  two  of  them,  one  be* 
hind  another,  on  the  same  pony,  or  man  and  wife  together,  and 
never  without  holding  the  great  parasol  over  them.  The  para* 
sol  is  indispensable  here ;  I  often  saw  men  a9  well  as  women 
sitting  in  Uie  sea  near  the  shore,  the  women  clothed,  and  the 
»ien  naked,  and  thus  they  sat  comfortably  in  the  water  holding 
the  parasol  over  them,  as  merry  as  a  grig.  The  women  ride  here 
as  well  as  the  men,  and  are  expert  upon  the  animaL  The  man 
always  has  the  Zikcca,  or  round  gourd-bottle  slung  round  him, 
and  often  a  Zcmw,  or  small  goatskin,  too  ;  and  round  his  waist 
the  caa^heray  a  leathern  girdle^  in  which  his  cartouches  are  held, 

A  party  of  men  returning  to  the  town  from  their  field- labour 
was  walking  before  ma  I  attached  myself  to  them,  and  learned 
that  they  were  not  Ocvsicans,  but  Italians  from  ^e  continent. 
More  than  5000  labourers  annually  come  over  to  the  island  from 
the  Italian  terra  firma^  especially  from  Liguria,  the  territory  of 
Lucca,  and  ^m  Piombino,  to  do  the  field-labour  for  the  lazy 
Gorsicans.  The  Corsicana  have  to  the  present  time  maintained 
thmr  well-founded  reputation  of  shrinking  from  work,  in  which 
tibey  are  thoroughly  unlike  other  brave  mountain  tribes,  such  as 
(be  Samnites.  These  foreign  labourers  are  universally  called 
kere  Lucchesi  I  have  had  proof  of  the  deep-seated  contempt 
the  Corsicans  &el  for  these  poor  and  industrious  men,  because 
tiiey  leave  their  homes  and  work  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  ex» 
posed  to  the  fever-bringing  air,  to  take  home  some  little  savings 
to  their  £unilies,  I  often  heard  the  word  Lucchese  employed 
•8  a  term  of  abuse ;  indeed,  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior 
especially,  ail  field-labour  is  hated,  and  deemed  unworthy  of  a 
fse&  man.  The  Corsican  is  there  a  herdsman,  according  to  the 
eld  iisagee  of  their  fiithers,  and  contents  himself  with  his  goats, 
the  produce  <^  his  chestnut  trees,  the  fresh  draught  of  his  spring, 
tad  the  spoils  of  the  chafie. 

I  learned  at  the  same  time,  that  Corsica  is  at  present  the 
abode  of  many  Italian  democrats,  who  fled  thither  after  the 
QBsaccessfnl  revcJulaon.  Th^e  were  in  the  summer  about  150 
ef  th^n  diap^^sed  over  the  island — men  of  every  rank ;  most  of 
then  Hvfid  in  Bastia.     I  had  the  opportunity  of  mfUdng  thi» 
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ttcquaintance  of  the  leading  exiles,  and  accompanying  them  in 
their  walks.  Theii*3  wan  a  company  as  varied  as  poHtical  Italy— ^ 
Lombards,  Venetians,  Neapohtans,  Romans,  and  Florentines.  I 
discovered  that,  in  a  land  of  no  culture,  Italians  and  Germans 
feel  immediately  a  mutual  attraction,  and  have  a  home-feeliug 
for  one  another  on  neutral  ^ound.  The  universality  of  the  fetes 
of  nations  in  the  year  1848,  too,  has  broken  through  many  par- 
titions, and  fostered  certain  theories  and  views  of 'Ufe,  in  which 
the  individual  of  whatever  nation  is  equally  at  home.  I  founds 
among  the  exiles  in  Corsica,  men  and  youths  of  all  classes,  as 
with  us  in  a  similar  state  of  society,  some  with  heads  of  exalted 
isanguine  ideas,  and  others  again  men  of«  positive  expeiienoe, 
principles  available  in  life,  and  clear  intellect. 

The  world  is  now  full  of-  political  exiles  of  the  European 
nations ;  they  are  especially  dispersed  over  the  islands  which 
are  formed  by  nature  for  such  refuges.  Many  exiles  reside  in 
the  Ionian  and  Greek  islands,  many  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
many  in  the  Channel  islands,  and  most  of  all  in  Great  Britain. 
The  fate  that  these  exiles  suffer  is  a  universal  and  European 
one,  the  locality  only  varies ;  and  the  political  fate  of  banish- 
ment is  as  old  as  the  history  of  states.  '  I  was  vividly  reminded 
how,  in  older  times,  the  islands  of  Mediterranean,  such  as  Samos, 
Delos,  ^gina,  Corcyra,  Lesbos,  Rhodes,  were  the  refuges  of  the 
political  exiles  of  Greece,  as  often  as  they  were  driven  by  revo- 
lutions from  Athens  or  Thebes,  Corinth,  or  Sparta ;  I  thought 
of  the  many  exiles,  banished  especially  in  the  Imperial  time,  from 
Home  to  islands,  as  Agrippa  Fostumus  to  Planasia,  near  Corsica, 
and  the  philosopher  Seneca  to  Corsica  itsel£  And  Corsica  has 
been  in  all  ages  a  place  of  refuge  as  weU  as  of  banishment,  and  thus^ 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  bandit-island ;  which  it  is  to 
the  present  day.  Homeless  in  the  mountains  roam  the  avengers 
of  blood;  homeless  in  the  towns  live  the  political  exiles.  The 
ban  rests  upon  both  equally,  and  a  prison,  if  not  execution,  would 
await  them  if  the  law  could  reach  them. 

•  Corsica  fulfils  towards  these  poor  Italian  exiles  something 
further  than  her  hallowed  religion  of  hospitality — ^namely,  the 
religion  of  gratitude.  For  the  exiled  Corsicans  met  with  the 
most  hospitable  reception  in  all  parts  of  Italy  in  bygone  ages, 
and  her  political  refugees  were  seen  in  Rome,  Florence,  Yenioe, 
and  Naples.  The  French  government  has  hitherto  liberally 
tolerated  these  guests  in  the  island.  The  retirement  of  the 
ialan4  forces  the  .refuges  to  a  contemplative,  and  dignified,  quiet 
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life.   For  this  they  may  after  all  be  happier  off  than  their  brothers 
in  misfoitone  in  Jersey  or  Loudon, 


CHAPTER  IV, 
FRANCESCO  MARMOCCHI,  THE  FLORENTINE. 

Hie  sola  hec  dao  sunt,  exsul  et  exsQimn. 

Seneca  on  Cobsica. 

Ol  trpoffuwovvref  rtjv  ^Adpacretav  co^oL 

iEsoHTLUS,  PrameiheuSf  ▼.  936. 

'  They  told  me  at  the  bookseller's  Fabiani,  to  whom  I  went  to 
look  for  a  geography  of  the  island,  that  one  was  now  in  the 
press,  the  author  of  which  was  an  exiled  Florentine,  Francesco 
Mannocchi.  I  immediately  sought  out  this  gentleman,  and 
made  in  him  one  of  my  most  valuable  Italian  acquaintances.  I 
found  a  man  of  prepossessing  exterior,  of  an  age  verging  towards 
forty;  he  was  sitting  in  his  study  buried  among  books.  Perhaps 
there  are  not  many  refugees'  lodgings  of  this  peaceable  character. 
On  his  shelves  there  were  the  best  classical  works,  Humboldt's 
Cosmos  among  others,  which  I  saw  with  no  small  pleasure,  and 
eDgTavings  on  the  walls  representing  Florentine  views,  and  an 
excellent  copy  of  a  Perugino.  I  recognised  in  all  this  not  the 
retreat  of  a  merely  learned  man,  but  that  of  a  Florentine  of  fine 
ieoltur^.  There  can  hardly  be  a  greater  contrast  than  between 
Florence  and  Corsica;  and  it  felt  very  strange  tome  at  first,  after 
B  six  weeks'  life  before  Raffael's  Madonnas  at  Florence,  to  be 
thrown  immediately  among  the  Corsican  banditti  Yet  Corsica 
Is  an  island  of  enchanting  beauty;  and  though  banishment, 
▼ere  it  in  Paradise  itself,  would  be  banishment  all  the  same,  yet 
hen  a  student  of  nature  especially  may  find  comfort  in  the 
natural  glories,  as  Seneca  did.  Francesco  Mannocchi  may  in  full 
measure  apply  to  himself  all  that  Seneca  writes  from  his  Corsican 
hanishment  to  his  mother  Helvia,  of  the  consolations  of  science 
vxd  the  contemplation  of  nature ;  and  this  former  Florentine 
professor  appeared  to  me,  in  his  noble,  dignified  retirement,  and 
in  company  of  the  Muses  of  his  studies,  as  by  far.  the  happiest 
Df  all  exiles. 
•   Francfsoo  M^rmocchi  had  been  minister  of  Tuscany  with 
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Guerazzi  in  the  revolutionigT'  period,  and  gnbseqnently  aecretary 
of  state.  He  was  more  fortunate  than  his  political  Mend ;  for  he 
escaped  from  Florence  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  Corsica, 
where  he  had  already  lived  three  years.  His  neyer-resting 
activity,  and  the  Stoical  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bears  up 
against  his  exile,  afford  a  proof  of  his  masculine  vigour.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  genial  of  the  Italian  geographers. 
Besides  his  great  work)  a  (Jniversal  Geognq)hy  in  i^  quarto 
volumes,  which  is  being  reprinted,  he  has  written  a  special 
geography  of  Italy  in  two  volumes,  a  histerioal  geography  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  middle  ages,  and  modern  times,  a  natural 
history  of  Italy,  and  other  works*  I  found  him  correcting  the 
press  of  his  small  Grectgraphy  of  Coi!*3ica»  an  excellent  hand-book, 
which  it  is  pity  he  has  had  to  write  in  French.  This  book  is 
published  by  FaUani  in  3astia»  aud  I  6we  to  it  many  w^uable 
notices  about  Qorsioa. 

One  morning  we  went  before  sunrise  up  to  the  mountains  of 
Oarda  There,  in  the  midst  of  verdant  scenery,  let  us  take  the 
geographer  himself  as  our  guide  and  interpreter  of  nature,  an4 
receive  instruction  about  the  island  from  him.  Here  I  follow 
his  geography  almost  word  ioa^  word* 

Corsica  owes  its  whole  ei^istence  to  a  successive  canglomera* 
lion  of  upheaved  masses.  During  a  long  period  of  time  there 
have  been  three  great  volcanjo  prooesses,  which  account  for  the 
bisearre  and  abrupt  contour  of  the  land.  The  three  elevations 
9{te  easy  to  distinguish.  The  first  Jand-<maases  elevated  are  those 
that  comprise  the  entire  aouth-western  aide«  The  first  elevation 
took  place  in  a  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east ;  signs 
of  it  are  the  gveat  mountain-ndges  running  parallel  to  one 
another^  in  a  north-easterly  and  south-westerly  direction,  down 
towards  the  sea,  and  forming  the  principal  headlands  on  the 
western  ooast.  Thus  the  axis  of  Corsica  was  then  a  different 
one,  and  the  islands  in  the  straits  of  Bonifazio,  as  well  aa  some 
of  the  north-eastern  part  of  Sardinia,  stood  in  eonnexioi^  with 
Corsica.  The  substance  of  this  primal  upheaval  consists  in  gr^a^ 
part  of  primitive  granite;  at  the  period,  then,  of  this  nQK)6t 
ancient  revokition,  the  island  displayed  no  spark  of  life. 

The  second  upheaval  took  plaice  in  a  direction  from  south? 
west  to  north-east ;  and  of  this  also  a  oonsidarable  part  consists 
ei  granitoids.  But  the  further  you  advance  toward  the  northr*' 
east,  the  more  does  the  prmitive  granite  pass  into  ophiolitic  fory 
matioQs.  However,  the  seoondupheavAl  is  barely  distinguishiible. 
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It  obvioflsl^  destito jed  in  great  pait  tHe  nbHHem  ridge  of  tii# 
tanner ;  but  Coraicaii  gedogy  has  preserved  barely  any  traoet 
ofit. 

The  almoBt  total  destruction  of  the  eoutheni  part  of  the  first 
upheaval,  was  the  undoubted  effect  produced  bj  the  third  and 
last  u^eaval,  by  which  the  island  received  its  present  form.  It 
took  place  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south.  As  long  as  the 
mate  of  this  last  elevation  did  not  oome  into  contact  with  the 
masses  formed  by  the  proceeding  Novations,  it  preserved  a  regu« 
lar  direction,  as  the  mountain  chain  of  Cape  Oorso  shows.  But 
the  ro(^y  ridges  piled  up  to  the  south,  had  to  be  broken  through 
with  a  tremendous  shock ;  the  upheaval  overthrew  them,  alter* 
ed  th^  direction,  and  was  interrupted  itseif  in  several  piacee^ 
as  19  proved  by  the  mouths  of  valleys  leading  from  the  interior 
to  the  plain  on  the  eastern  coast,  wfaidii  have  beoome  the  bed  of 
9treams  flowing  into  the  sea  on  this  side,  the  Bevinco,  Golo, 
Xavignaijo,  Fiumorbo^  and  others. 

The  strata  of  this  third  upheaval  are  originally  ophiolitic  and 
eBlcareons^  covered  again  in  various  i^aces  by  secondary  ibrma* 
tions. 

The  primitive  land-masses  whidi  otcupy  the  south  and 
west  of  the  island,  consist  almost  entirely  of  granite.  They 
include  on  their  boundary-line  a  few  strata  of  gneiss  and 
slate.  The  granite  Is  covered  almost  everywhere ;  which  is  an 
evident  proof  that  the  period  of  its  release  preceded  the  time 
when  masses  were  formed  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  de- 
posited themselves  in  horizontal  strata  upon  the  crystalline 
granite  masses.  Layers  of  porphyry  and  eurite  penetrated  the 
granite;  the  mountains  GintO)  Ys^iorba,  and  Peitusato,  the 
highest  in  Niolo,  are  cmwned  by  a  dedded  porphyry  formation, 
wMch  covers  the  granite.  These  porphyries  again  are  pierced  by 
greenstone  of  two  or  three  feet  thick. 

The  intermediate  masses  occupy  the  whole  of  Oape  Oorso  and 
the  east  of  the  island.  They  consist  of  bluish-grey  limestone, 
massy  tak,  stalactites,  serpentine,  euphotides,  quaiiz,  ^feldspar, 
and  porphyries. 

The  tertiary  stage  shows  itself  only  in  isolated  strips,  as  At 
San  Fiorenzo,  Volpajola,  Aleria,  and  Bouilaao.  These  display 
many  fossils  of  animals  of  low  organization,  as  sea-urchins,  peo- 
ksiSj  polyps,  and  many  other  petrifactions  in  the  calcareous 
strata. 

As  to  the  plains  of  the.  eastern  coast,  such  a$  those  of  BIgug- 
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ha,  Mariana,  and  Aleria,  this  formation  is  diluvial,  from  the 
period  when  the  floods  destroyed  a  great  number  of  animal 
genera.  In  the  yicinity  of  Bastia  has  been  found  among  dilu^ 
vial  fossils,  the  head  of  a  Lagomjs — a  little  hare  without  tail, 
that  still  lives  in  Siberia. 

Corsica  has  no  volcano,  but  traces  of  extinct  ones  near  Porto 
Yecchio,  Aleria,  Balistro,  S.  Manza,  and  other  places. 

It  appears  scarce  credible  that  an  island  like  Corsica,  lying 
so  near  Sardinia,  so  near  Tuscany,  and,  above  all,  so  near  the 
iron-island  Elba,  can  be  so  poor  in  metals  as  it  really  is.  Nu- 
merous signs  of  metal  veins  are  indeed  found  everywhere ;  here 
of  iron  or  copper;  there  of  lead,  of  antimony,  magnesia,  black- 
lead  ;  or  of  quicksilver,  cobalt,  gold,  and  silver.  But  they  are 
illusoiy,  as  Gueymard  the  engineer  has  shown  in  his  work  on 
the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  Corsica. 

The  only  metallic  veins  of  importance  that  can  be  worked, 
are  the  iron  veins  of  Olmeta  and  Farinole  on  Cape  Corso,  an 
iron  vein  near  Yenzolasca,  the  copper  vein  of  Linguizzetta,  the 
antimony  vein  of  Ersa  on  Cape  Corso,  and  the  magnesia,  near 
Alesani. 

On  the  other  hand,  Corsica  is  an  inexhaustible  treasure-house 
of  the  rarest  and  most  precious  stones— a  geological  Elysium ;  yet 
they  lie  unemployed ;  no  one  steals  the  treasure.  It  will  be 
worth  while  here  to  arrange  these  splendid  stones  in  detail,  as 
geology  has  hitherto  arranged  them. 

1.  Grakites. 

Bed  granite,  like  the  oriental  granite,  between  Orto  and 

the  lake  of  Creno. 
Coral-red  granite,  near  Olmiccia. 
Bose-coloured  granite,  near  Cargese. 
Bed  granite  with  light  violet,  near  Aitone. 
Bosy  granite  of  Carbuccia. 
Bosy  granite  of  Porto. 
Bose-coloured  granite,  near  Algajola. 
Granite,  containing  garnets  (of  a  size  of  a  nut),  near  Yiz* 

zavona. 

2.  POBFHYBIES. 

Variegated  porphyry,  at  Niolo. 
Black  porphyry  with  rosy  spots,  near  Porto  Veochio. 
Pale  yellow  porphyry  with  rosy  feldspar,  near  Porto  Veo- 
chio. 
Grey-green  porphyry  with  amethyst,  on  the  Bestonica. 
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3.  Serpentines. 

Very  hard  green  or  transparent  serpentines,  near  Corte, 
M atra,  and  Basjbia. 

4.  EuRiTES,  Amphibolites,  and  Euphotides. 

Globulous  eurite,  near  Curso  and  Girolata,  in  the  Niolo,  <kc. 
Globulous  amphibolite,  commonly  called  orbicular  granite 

(the  globules  consist  of  feldspar  and  amphiboles  in  con-.. 

centric  layers),  in  isolated  blocks,  near  SoUucaro,  on  the 

Taravo,  in  the  valley  Oampolaggio,  &c. 
Amphibolite,  with  crystals  of  black  hornblende  in  a  white 

feldspar,  near  Olmeta,  near  Levie  and  Mela. 
Euphotides,  called  slso  verde  di  Corsica,  and  verde  dOrezza, 

in  the  bed  of  the  Eiamalto,  and  in  the  valley  of  Bevinco. 

5.  Jasper  and  Agates. 

Jasper  (in  granites  and  porphyries),  in  the  Niolo,  and  in 

the  valley  of  Stagno. 
Agates  (likewise  in  granites  and  porphyries),  in  the  same 

situations. 

6.  Marble  and  Alabaster. 

White  statuary  marble,  of  dazzling  beauty,  near  Ortiporio, 

Casaoconi,  Boi^o  de  Oavignano,  ^c 
Bluish  grey  marble,  near  Corbe. 

Yellow  alabaster,  in  the  valley  of  S.  Lucia,  near  Bastia. 
White  alabaster,  semi-transparent,  foliated  and  veined,  in  a 

cave  behind  Tuara,  in  the  gulf  of  Girolata. 


CHAPTER  V, 

A  SECOND  LECTURE. 


It  was  an  instructive  lecture  that  Francesco  Marmocchi,  for- 
merly professor  of  natural  history,  formerly  minister  of  Tuscany, 
and  now  t^/uoruacUo  and  poor  recluse,  gave  me,  high  up  on  the 
green  mountain  Cardo,  in  the  very  rosiest  hour  of  mom,  while 
ve  had  the  beautiful  Mediterranean  under  our  feet,  whose  colour 
was  just  as  Bante  said,  color  del  orientals zqfiro, 

^  See,"  said  Marmocchi,  ^*  the  blue  streak  you  see  over  there 
is  be&utiful  Tuscany." 
.  ■"  0  yesl  I  see  Tuscany  distinctly  j  I  distinctly  see  beautiful 
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Florence,  and  right  into  the  Uffizj,  where  staaid  the  statues,  of 
the  great  Florentine!^  Giotto»  Orgagna*  Nieola  Pisano,  JDante, 
Petrarch,  Bocaccio,  Macchiavelli,  Galileo,  and  the  divine  Michael 
Angelo.  Three  thousand  Ooats  toe  just  walking  beneath  the 
statues,  the  air  is  so  dear  one  can  see  and  hear  every  thing. 
Hear,  Franceseo,  what  an  excellent  verse  the  stone  Michael  An- 
gelo speaks  to  the  Dante : 

How  I  rejoice  in  stone  to  live  and  sleep^ 

80  long  as  these  degraded  times  shall  be ; 

To  see  naught,  hear  naught,  this  now  comforts  me; 

Thea  walce  me  xM>t$  speak  seftiy,  ah!  and  weep !" 

.  But  look  how  ri^ly  this  brown  rock  has  decked  itself  with 
flowers !  On  its  head  it  bears  a  glorious  thicket  of  myrtles  cover- 
ed with  white  blossom,  and  its  breast  is  wreathed  hj  a  triple 
chain  of  favours,  ivy,  bramble,  and  white  clematis.  There  are 
no  prettier  garlands  thi^  these  clematis  wreaths  make,  with 
their  white  tufts  of  flowers  and  fine  leaves ;  the  ancients  loved 
them  above  all  others,  and  liked  in  Horatian  hours  to  wear  them, 
on  their  head. 

In  a  circuit  of  a  few  steps,  what  a  fulness  of  plants  near  one 
another !  There  is  rosemary  and  broom,  here  wild  asparagus, 
beside  it  a  tall  clump  of  lilac-blossomed  heath ;  here  again  the 
poisonous  Hpurge,  which  drops  the  milkwhite  juice  when  btx)ken  ; 
and  here  the  sympathetic  rock-rose,  with  beautiful  yellow  flow* 
ers,  which  gradually  all  fall  off"  when  you  cut  off"  a  single  branch. 
There  again  stands,  strange  and  queer  like  a  Moorish  heathen^ 
the  prickly  cactus,  beside  it  the  oleander,  the  cork-tree,  the 
lentiscus,  the  wild  fig  ;  and  at  their  feet  bloom  the  well-known 
children  of  my  native  land,  the  soabiou:!,  the  geranium,  and  the 
mallow.  How  fine,  penetrating,  and  invigorating  are  the  odours 
exhaled  by  all  the  flowering  herbs,  rue,  lavender,  mint,  and  all 
these. labiates !  .  Did  not  Napoleon  say  in  St.  Helena,  as  his 
melancholy  thoughts  returned  again  to  his  beautiful  island  home, 
"  All  was  better  there,  even  to  the  very  odour  of  the  ground  ;  by 
its  fhtgrance  alone  I  should  recognise  Corsica  with  my  eyes 
Jjhut?'* 

Hear  we  now  something  from  Marmocchi  relative  to  the  bo- 
tany of  Corsica  in  general. 

Corsica  is  the  most  central  province  of  the  great  vegetable 
kingdom  in  the  Mediterranes^u  zone ;  a  kingdom  characterised 
by  its  fulness  in  fragraiit  Labiates  and  graceful  CaryophyllBsa. 
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These  plants  cover  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  perfume  its  air  at 
sH  seasons. 

FiiDm  its  central  position  the  Oorsican  flora  connects  itself 
irith  that  of  all  the  other  provinces  of  that  great  yegetahle 
kingdom.  Through  Cape  Oorso  it  oonneots  itself  with  the  plants 
of  Liguria ;  through  the  eastern  coast  with  that  of  Tuscany  and 
Eome;  through  the  western  and  southern  ooast  with  the  flora  of 
Provence,  Spain,  Barbarj,  Sicily,  and  the  east;  and  lastly,  through 
the  very  hi^  and  mountainous  region  of  the  interior,  with  the 
growths  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  What  a  wondrous  rii  hness, 
and  what  a  surprising  multiformity  in  the  Oorsican  vegetatioa  ! 
It  is  a  richness  and  multiformity  that  incalculably  exalts  the 
beauty  of  the  various  districts  of  this  island,  which  are  so  pio- 
turesqu©  even  from  their  nature  and  soil. 

Some  of  the  ibrests  on  the  mountain  sides  are  as  beautiful  as 
the  finest  in  Europe ;  the  two  best  are  those  of  Aitone  and 
Tizzavona.  Moteov^,  many  provinces  of  Corsica  are  covered 
with  immense  chestnut  woods,  the  trees  of  which  are  as  gigantic 
and  fruitful  as  the  finest  on  the  Apennines  or  on  Etna.  Olive 
plantations,  in  extent  like  forests,  crown  the  hills  and  line  the 
vallejs  that  extend  towards  the  sea,  or  lie  exposed  to  its  influence. 
Everywhere,  even  to  the  rugged  and  craggy  sides  of  the  high 
mountains,  the  vines  and  orchards  climb  and  spread  out  to  view 
their  green  leaves  and  purple  grapes.  Fruitful  plains,  golden 
"^th  rich  harvests,  extend  along  the  coasts  of  the  island,  and 
wheat  and  rye  here  and  th«re  adorn  the  mountain  slopes  with 
their  fresh  green,  that  contrasts  so  picturesquely  with  the  deeper 
green  of  the  thickets,  and  the  eold  tone  of  the  stones  and  the 
hare  rock. 

The  maple  and  walnut  thrive,  like  the  chestnut,  in  the  valleys 
tod  on  the  heights  of  Corsica;  the  cypress  and  sea-pine  love  the 
l€88  high  regions;  the  forests  are  full  of  cork-tiees  and  ever- 
gwenoaks;  the  strawberry-tree  and  myrtle  become  regular  trees. 
The  pyrus,  and  especially  the  wild  olea^^ter,  cover  wide  spaces  on 
the  hills.  The'ev^green'jHivetandthe  Coi-sican  and  Spanish 
genista  are  mingled  wiUi  various,  but  equally  beautiful,  heaths; 
amcmg  these  may  be  distinguished  the  Urica  a/rborea,  which  fre- 
quently reaches  an  ext^ordinary  height. 

In  the  tract  wate^d  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers  and 
brooks,  grows  the  genista  of  Mount  Etna,  with  its  beautiful 
golden  flowers,  the  oisti,  lentisci,  and  turpentine-tree,  wherever 
^e  earth  is  not  dist«urbed  by  the  hand  of  man.     Lower  down 
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towards  the  plains,  there  is  no  dingle  or  valley  bat  is  oveiv 
shadowed  by  the  graceful  rose-bay,  whose  boughs,  towards  tke 
sea-coast,  fraternize  with  those  of  the  tamarind  « 

The  fan-paltn  grows  on  the  rocks  on  the  sea-coast,  and  the 
date-palm,  probably  imported  from  Africa,  on  the  best  protected 
points  of  the  coast.  The  Gactua  oputUia,  and  the  American 
Agave,  grow  everywhere  in  warm,  dry,  rocky  places. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  splendid  cotyledons,  of  the  fine  legu^ 
minous  plants,  the  great  verbenaceae,  the  glorious  purple  iox-. 
gloves  that  adorn  the  mountains  of  the  island]  and  of  the 
mallows,  the  orchids,  liliaceas,  solanesB,  centaures,  and  thistles 
— plants  which  so  well  adorn  the  hot  sunny,  or  the  cool  shady, 
districts  in  which  their  natural  sympathies  cause  them  to  grow  % 
The  fig,  pomegranate,  and  vine,  afford  good  fruit  in  Corsica, 
even  if  not  tended  by  the  husbandman ;  and  the  climate  and 
soil  of  the  coasts  of  this  beautiful  island  are  so  favourable  to  the 
lemon  and  orange,  and  other  trees  of  this  family,  that  they 
form  regular  woods. 

The  almond,  cherry,  plum,  apple,  pear,  peach,  and  apricot,  and 
in  general  all  the  European  fruit-trees,  are  common  here.  In 
the  hottest  parts  of  the  islan  1,  the  fruits  of  the  carob  and  jujube 
trees,  and  of  the  medlar  of  several  species,  come  to  perfect  matu- 
rity. 

Lastly,  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  ananas,  madder,  and 
'  even  indigo,  might  be  introduced  with  success  in  the  suitable 
districts  for  each  respectively,  without  much  trouble;  in  a  word, 
Corsica  might  be  to  France  a  Mediterranean  little  India. 

This  very  glorious  vegetation  of  the  island  is  favoured  by  the 
climate.  The  Corsican  climate  has  three  zones  of  temperature, 
graduated  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  ground.  The  first 
climatic  zone  rises  from  the  sea  level  to  a  height  of  580  metres 
(1903  feet);  the  second,  from  thence  to  the  height  of  1950 
metres  (6398  feet);  the  third,  thence  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountains. 

The  first  zone,  namely,  the  sea-coast  in  general,  is  as  warm  as 
the  parallel  coasts  of  Italy  and  Spain.  It  has,  properly  speaking, 
only  two  seasons,  spring  and  summer;  the  thermometer  rarely 
descends  here  two  or  three  degrees  below  the  freezing-point,  and 
then  only  for  a  few  hours.  On  all  the  coasts  the  sun  is  warm 
even  in  January,  but  the  nights  and  the  shade  are  cool  at  every 
season.  The  sky  is  overclouded  only  at  intervals;  the  south- 
east wind  alone,  the  harsh  scirocco,  brings  prolonged  fogs,  which 
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are  dispersed  again  by  the  violent  south-wester,  or  libeccia 
Upon  the  moderate  cold  of  January  follows  soon  a  dog-day  heat 
of  eight  months,  and  the  temperature  rises  from  50^  tp  72°,  and 
even  90°  in  the  shade.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  the  vegetation 
when  it  does  not  rain  in  March  or  April,  and  no  un&equent 
case  either;  but  the  Corsican  trees  have  generally  bard  and 
tough  leaves,  which  resist  drought — as  the  oleander,  myrtle, 
cistus,  lentiscus,  and  oleaster.  In  Corsica,  as  in  all  hot  climates, 
the  watery  and  shady  districts  of  the  levels  are  almost  pestilen- 
tial; it  is  impossible  to  walk  there  in  the  evening  without 
catching  a  long  and  severe  fever,  which,  if  total  change  of  air 
be  not  resorted  to,  may  end  in  dropsy  and  death. 

The  second  climatic  zone  of  the  island  corresponds  to  the 
climate  of  France,  especially  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany.  The 
snow  that  appears  there  in  November  sometimes  lasts  twenty 
days;  but,  remarkably  enough,  it  does  no  damage  to  the  olive 
up  to  the  elevation  of  1160  metres  (3806  feet),  but  renders  it 
yet  more  fruitful  The  chestnut  appears  to  be  the  characteristic 
tree  of  this  zone;  for  it  stops  at  a  height  of  1950  metres  (6398 
^t),  and  then  yields  to  the  green  oaks,  pines,  beeches,  box^  and 
jumper.  In  this  climate,  the  majority  of  the  people  live  in 
scattered  villages,  on  mountain  slopes  and  in  valleys. 

The  third  climate  is  cold  and  stormy  as  that  of  Norway, 
daring  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  only  inhabited  places  in 
this  zone  are  the  Niolo,  and  the  two  forts  of  Vivario  and  Viz-' 
«avona.  Beyond  these  inhabited  places,  the  eye  can  discern  no 
other  vegetation  than  pines  clinging  to  grey  rocks.  There  dwell 
the  vulture  and  the  wild  sheep,  and  there  is  the  storehoase  and 
birthplace  of  the  many  streams  that  rush  down  to  the  plains 
below. 

Corsica  may  thus  be  considered  as  a  pyramid  rising  in  grada- 
tions of  three  horizontal  steps,  of  which  the  lowest  is  warm  and 
moist,  the  upmost  cold  and  dry,  and  the  middle  one  partakes  of 
both  qualities. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

LEARNED  MEN. 

On  eontemplating  the  8«ies  of  remarkable  men  whom  Oorsioa 
has  procluoed  in  barely  a  hundred  years,  one  cannot  but  be  aa» 
tonished  that  so  small  and  so  thinly  peopled  an  island  is  so  rich 
in  the  production  of  great  men.  The  statesmen  and  generals  are 
of  European  renown ;  less  renowned  certainly  are  her  scientifie 
talents,  who,  considering  the  nature  of  the  island,  and  of  its  iron 
history,  could  not  but  occupy  a  secondary  place. 

But  science  also  has,  in  these  latter  years,  educated  many  ex« 
oellent  forces  of  native  growth,  and  names  such  as  Pompei,  He* 
nncci,  Savelli,  RafTaelli,  Giubaga,  Salvatore  Yiale,  CSaraSa,  and 
Oregon,  are  the  pride  of  Corsica.  It  is  remarkable  that  most 
of  the  brilliant  literary  talent  belongs  to  the  profession  of  advo* 
cates.  They  have  distinguished  themselves  espedaHy  in  jnri&* 
prudence,  and  the  history  of  their  country. 

Especially  distinguished  is  Giovanni  Carlo  Oregon,  on©  of 
the  most  meritorious  men  in  Corsica,  whose  memory  will  never 
be  extinguished.  He  was  bom  at  Bastia,  in  the  year  1797,  of 
a  leading  family  of  the  island.  Devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  he  became  by  steps  auditor  at  Bastia^  examining 
magistrate  at  Ajaccio,  and  judge  first  at  the  royal  court  at  Riom,- 
and  then  at  the  court  of  app^  at  Lyons,  where  he  was  active 
also  as  president  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  And  died  on  the  27i^ 
May,  1852.  Besides  his  extensive  studies  on  Roman  law,  he 
'was  incessantly  occupied  by  his  patri<^ic  enthusiasm  for  the 
history  of  Corwioa.  He  had  intended  to  write  it,  made  great 
studies  in  preparation,  and  collected  materials,  and  t^en  been 
overtaken  by  death.  The  loss  of  his  labour  cannot  be  too  much 
deplored  for  Corsjica.  However,  Gregori  rendered  good  service 
to  his  country;  he  conducted  the  new  edition  of  the  national 
historian  Filippini,  whose  work  he  had  intended  to  continue; 
he  also  conducted  the  publication  of  the  books  of  Corsican  his- 
tory of  Petrus  Cyrnaeus;  and,  in  the  year  l«43,  he  published  a 
very  important  work,  the  Statutes  of  Corsica.  In  his  younger 
days,  he  wrote  also  a  Corsican  tragedy,  **  Sampiero,"  which  I  have 
never  got  a  sight  of. 
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Gregori  kept  up  brisk  literary  intercourse  with  Italy  and 
Germany.  His  iuforoiation  was  very  extensive,  and  hia  inda»* 
try  of  a  pertinacity  truly  Corsican.  He  left  in  manuscript^  at 
bis  death,  part  of  his  history  of  Corsica,  and  rich  materials  for 
a  history  of  the  commerce  of  maritime  nations.  Gregori's  death 
filled  not  only  Corsica  with  grief,  but  ako  the  men  of  letters  of 
France  and  Italy. 

He  and  Benucci  have  also  deserved  well  of  the  library  of 
Bastu^  which  ia  in  the  large  building  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  contains  16,000  volumes.     Indeed  they,  properly 
speaking,  created  it,  and  it  is  the  second  library  in  the  island^ 
f^r  that  of  Ajaccio.     The  scientific  life  of  Corsica  is  in  general 
very  recent.     As  the  historian  Filippini,  the  contemporary  of 
Sampiero,  complains,  indolence,  the  essentially  warlike  character 
of  the  Corsicans,  induced  by  the  constant  wars,  and  the  igno- 
rance thence  resulting,  never  allowed  literature  to  arise  at  alL 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Coraicans  founded,  in  the  year 
1650,  an  academy  of  sciences,  whose  first  president  was  the  poet, 
advocate,  theologian,  and  historian,  G^onimo  Biguglia.     It  wa« 
the  &shion  at  that  time  to  give  to  such  academies  the  strangest 
names ;  ^theOorsicans  named  theirs  the  Academy  etei  Vdgabondi, 
or  vagabond  academy;  and  they  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
or  more  appropriate  name.     Marquis  Cursay,  whose  memory  is 
mach  cherished  in  Corsica,  restored  this  academy;  and  Rousseau, 
himself  a  vagabond  in  his  life,  wrote  for  this  Corsican  institution 
a  small  essay,  "  What  virtue  is  most  essential  to  heroes;  and  who 
Me  the  heroes  in  whom  this  virtue  has  been  wanting."     The 
Teiy  subject  is  truly  Corsican. 

literary  institutions  (the  just  named  academy  having  been 
broken  up)  are  very  poor  in  Bastia,  as  in  '  Corsica  generally, 
Bastia  possesses  a  Lyceum,  and  other  lower  schools.  I  attended 
ft  distribution  of  poises  at  the  first  girls'  school  It  took  place 
in  the  court  of  the  old  Jesuits*  college,  which  was  gaily  decorated, 
and  in  the  evening  well  illuminated.  The  girls,  all  dressed  in 
white,  sat  iiv  rows  before  the  leading  citizens  and  authorities  of 
the  town,  and  those  who  had  earned  distinction  received  laurel 
crowufl.  The  head  mistress  called  the  name  of  the  happy  victress, 
whereupon  the  latter  came  to  the  desk  and  received  the  laurel 
crown,  which  she  took  to  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town, 
silently  giving  him  the  favour  of  crowning  her.  This  was  then 
done  in  the  prettiest  fashion.  Great  numbers  of  these  crowns 
were  distributed,  and  many  a  lovely  child  bore  off  ten  or  twelve 
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of  tbem  for  her  immortal  labours,  and  knew  how  to  receive  them 
with  an  equal  grace.  But  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  they 
flattered  wealthy  parents  or  ancient  families  too  much ;  for  one 
heard  incessantly,  "Miss  Colonna  d'lstria,"  "Miss  Abbatucci,** 
"  Miss  Saliceti,"  so  that  these  young  ladies  carried  home  more 
laurels  than  would  suffice  to  crown  the  immortal  poets  of  a 
century.  This  graceful  ceremony,  which  is  surely  nothing  but 
a  French  flattery  of  people's  vanity,  was  concluded  by  a  little 
drama,  which  the  little  girls  acted  very  prettily. 

Bastia  has  but  one  newspaper,  L*^e  nouveUe,  Joumobl  de  la 
Corse,  appearing  only  on  Fridays.  Its  editor  was,  until  this 
summer,  the  advocate  Arrighi,  a  talented  man ;  but  the  new 
prefect  of  Corsica,  who  was  represented  to  me  as  a  yoimg  official 
without  experience,  and  eager  to  cut  a  figure,  as  the  Koman 
prefects  did  in  their  provinces,  menaced  every  displeasing  utter- 
ance of  the  Oorsican  press,  the  most  harmless  in  the  world,  with 
a  withdrawal  of  the  licence,  and  thus  forced  M.  Arrighi  to  retire. 
The  paper  still  exists  as  a  regular  Bonapartist  journal.  The 
second  Oorsican  newspaper  is  the  government  paper  of  Ajaccio. 

Bastia  has  three  booksellers'  shops,  of  which  the  Libreria 
Fabiani  would  do  honour  even  to  a  German  town.  Its  publi- 
cations have  many  of  them  been  well  got  up. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
A  CHAPTER  OF  STATISTICS. 


I  HAVE  found  the  statistics  of  Corsica  from  the  census  of  1851, 
in  the  Journal  of  Bastia  of  the  16th  July,  1852,  and  will  com- 
mimicate  them  here. 

Corsica  had  in  the  year  1740,  120,380  inhabitants. 
„       „      1760,  130,000        „ 
„       „     1790,  150,688        „ 

„  „  1827,  185,079 

„  „  1831,  197.967         „ 

„  „  1836.207,889 

^  „  1841,  221,463 

„  „  1846.  230,271 

»  -  1851.  236,251         H  . 
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According  to  the  divisiou  into  five  arrondissements  there 
were,  in 

Ajaccio,  55,008 

Bastia,  20,288 

Calvi,  24,390 

CortfJ,  66,830 

Sartene,  29»736 

Corsica  is  divided  into  61  cantons,  and  Z65  oommnnes,  and 
has  30,438  houses,  and  50,985  households.  4 


(Single  75,543 

Hales.     -{Married       36.715 

(widowers     5,680 


(Single        68,229 

Females.  <  Married     36,916 

(Widows     13.168 


117,938 
118,313 


236.251 

236,187  inhabitants  are  Eoman  Catholics,  54  Eeformed 
Christians.  JFrench  by  birth  {i.e.,  inclusive  of  the  Corsicans), 
231,653. 


Naturalized  French 

353 

Germans 

41 

English 

12 

Dutch 

6 

Spaniards 

7 

3806 

Poles 

.12 

Swiss 

85 

O^^^her  Foreigners 

285 

2554  individuals  were  counted  in  the  year  1851  as  invalids; 
of  these  435  were  blind  of  both  eyes,  568  of  one,  344  deaf  and 
dumb,  183  idiots,  176  club-footed. 

I  Occupation.  32,364  men  and  women  were  possessors  of  land, 
34,427  day-labourers,  6924  domestics.  Artisans  employed  in 
building  (masons,  carpenters,  locksmiths,  painters,  <fec),  3194. 
Dealers  in  fabrics,  and  tailors,  4517.  Provision-dealers,  2981. 
Carriers,  1628.  Dealers  in  articles  of  luxury  (watch-makers, 
goldsmiths,  engravers,  Ac),  55.  Rentiers,  men  and  women, 
13,160.  Government  officials,  1229.  Communal  officials,  803. 
Military  and  mariners,  5627.  Apothecaries  and  medical  men, 
,311.  Clergy,  955.  Advocates,  200.  Teachers,  635.  Artists, 
1 05.  Literati,  5 1 .  Prostitutes,  9 1 .  Vagrants  and  beggars,  688. 
Hospital  patients,  85.  The  most  original  class  of  men  in  the 
island  is  not  determined  in  this  enumeration^  the  herdsmen. 
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The  number  of  regalar  banditti  ia  esl^mated  at  200 ;  an  e<)nal 
number  of  Corsican  banditti  may  have  fled  to  Sardinia. 

I  now  give  shortly  the  essential  points  about  the  general 
admimstration  of  Corsioa,  that  my  readers  may  have  a  clear 
idea  of  it  also. 

Since  the  year  1811  Corsica  has  formed  one  department, 
administered  by  a  prefect  residing  in  Ajaccio,  and  perfomung 
also  the  functions  of  an  under-prefect  for  the  arrondissement 
Ajaccio.  There  are  four  sub-prefects  under  him  in  the  remain- 
ing four  arrondissements.  The  prefect  has  as  assessors  the  pre- 
fectian  council  of  three  members,  which  has  to  decide  claims 
regarding  taxes,  public  works,  parochial  and  national  property. 
The  prefect  is  president  of  this  council,  from  which  appeal  may 
be  made  to  the  council  of  state. 

The  general  council  is  assembled  every  year  at  Ajaccio,  and  its 
members  are  chosen  by  the  electors  of  every  canton  to  deliberate 
on  the  public  affairs  of  the  country.  It  is  competent  to  assign 
the  direct  taxes  to  each  arrondissement.  The  general  council 
can  assemble  only  after  an  ordinance  of  the  head  of  the  state^ 
who  appoints  the  duration  of  its  session.  There  is  one  repre* 
sentative  for  every  canton,  accordingly  sixty-one  in  alL 

Every  arrondissement  convokes  in  its  chief  town  a  district 
council  of  a^  many  members  as  it  has  cantons.  Those  citizens, 
who  are  qualified  electors  according  to  the  French  electoral  law, 
have  also  the  right  of  electing  to  the  legislative  assembly.  There 
are  about  50,000  qualified  electors  in  Corsica. 

Mayors  and  adjuncts,  appointed  by  the  prefect,  administer 
the  communes;  but  the  democratical  privilege  of  electing  the 
municipal  council,  which  aids  the  mayor,  has  been  retained  by 
the  people.  ^ 

As  to  jurisdiction,  the  department  stands  under  the  court  St 
appeal  of  Bastia,  which  is  composed  of  one  chief  president,  two 
chamber  presidents,  seventeen  counsellors,  one  auditor,  one 
procurator-general,  two  advocates-general,  one  substitute^  five 
clerks  of  the  court. 

The  court  of  assize  holds  its  sessions  in  Bastia,  and  is  com- 
posed of  three  judges  of  appeals,  the  procurator-general,  and  a 
clerk  of  the  court ;  and  its  sessions  are  quarterly.  There  is  a 
tribunal  of  the  first  resort  in  the  chief  place  of  every  arrondisse- 
ment. There  is,  moreover,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  every 
canton.  In  every  commune  exists  a  tribunal  of  municipal  police, 
composed  of  the  maire  and  his  adjuncts. 
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lu  its  spiritual  administratioii,  Corsica  is  subject  to  the 
diocese  of  Ajacoio,  the  bishop  of  which  town  is  a  suffi^gan  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Aix, 

Corsica  forms  the  seventeenth  military  division  of  France. 
The  head-quarters  are  at  Bastia,  where  the  general  of  divi- 
sion has  his  residence.  The  gendarmerie^  so  important  to 
Corsica,  is  formed  by  the  seventeenth  legion,  and  is  likewise 
stationed  at  Bastia.  It  is  composed  of  four  companies,  with  four 
ckefsj  sixteen  lieutenancies,  and  102  brigades. 

I  will  add  a  few  words  on  agriculture  and  industrial  relations. 
Agriculture,  the  foundation  of  all  national  wealth,  is  in  a  very 
low  state  in  Corsica.  This  appears  even  from  the  single  fact, 
that  the  ground  subject  to  tillage  amounts  to  but  little  more 
than  three-tenths  of  the  surface  of  the  island.  The  exact  surface 
is  estimated  at  2,159,254  acres.  Great  difficulties  are  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  cultivation  by  the  existence  of  banditti,  by 
the  family  feuds,  the  system  of  common  lands,  the  deficiency  of 
roads,  the  great  distance  of  the  fields  frt)m  the  houses,  the 
onhealthiness  of  the  air  of  the  plains,  and  lastly,  by  the  Corsican 
indolence. 

Like  the  agriculture  of  Corsica,  its  manufactures  also  are  in 
a  very  sorry  state.  They  are  confined  to  the  most  indispensable 
wants  of  trswie  and  nourishment;  the  women  almost  every  where 
weave  the  coarse  brown  Corsican  cloth  {jpanno  Corao),  also  called 
peUme;  the  herdsmen  make  cheese  and  the  cheese-csie,  hroodo; 
salt-works  there  are  only  in  the  gulf  of  Porto  Vecchio.  Sardines, 
tunnies,  and  coral,  are  taken  on  many  parts  of  the  coast,  but  the 
fisheries  are  conducted  with  no  vigom\  ? 

The  commerce  of  Corsica  is  likewise  very  inconsiderable.  The 
chief  export  is  oil,  of  which  the  island  possesses  such  a  quantity 
that,  with  more  extended  cultivation,  it  could  produce  it  to  the 
value  of  sixty  millions  of  francs ;  but  also  lemons,  wines,  pulse, 
chestnuts,  fresh  and  salt  fish,  timber,  dyes,  hides,  coral,  marble, 
much  manufactured  tobacco,  especially  cigars,  for  which  the 
leaves  are  imported.  The  chief  imports  are,  com,  grain,  rice, 
sugar,  coffee,  cattle,  silk,  cotton,  linseed,  leather,  iron-ore  and 
hardware,  tiles,  glass,  and  pottery. 

But  the  imports  and  exports  are  frightfully  disproportioned 
to  one  anorther.  The  douane  discourages  aU  manufactures  and 
commerce,  and  prevents  foreign  merchants  from  exchanging, 
their  produce  for  those  of  Corsica;  so  that  the  Condcans  pay  a 
t^old  price  for  necessary  imports  from  France,  whereas  wines.. 
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are  imported  from  Provence  free  of  duty,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  Corsican  vines  is  thus  discouraged;  for  Corsica  can  under 
ordinary  circumstances  export  no  wine  to  France,  that  being 
itself  a  rich  wine-country.  Even  flour  and  vegetables  for  the 
troops  are  sent  to  the  island  fi:x)m  Provence.  The  exportation  of 
tobacco  to  the  continent  is  prohibited.  '  The  tyrannical  law  of  the 
douane  severely  oppresses  the  poor  island ;  and  Corsica,  which 
is  forced  to  buy  from  France  articles  to  the  annual  amount  of 
three  millions  of  francs,  remits  to  France  only  a  million  and  a 
half.  Yet  she  pays  annually  into  the  exchequer  a  million  of 
francs. 

The  chief  commerce  of  the  island  belongs  to  the  ports  of 
Bastia,  Ajacdo,  Isola  Eossa,  and  Bonifazio. 

However  melancholy  be  the  general  condition  of  Corsica,  she 
is  at  least  preserved  by  her  thin  population  from  the  scourge  of 
an  abject  and  perishing  class,  which  has  produced,  in  the  great 
centres  of  civilisation  of  tlie  continent,  far  more  terrible  mysteries 
than  those  of  banditism  and  vengeance  in  Corsica. 

The  French  have  now  been,  with  some  inconsiderable  interrup- 
tions, eighty-five  years  in  possession  of  Corsica;  but  they  have 
not  succeeded  in  closing  and  healing  over  the  great  wound  of 
the  nation,  nor  have  they,  with  all  the  resources  of  their  civilisa- 
tion, achieved  more  for  the  island  than  a  few  lesser  improve- 
ments. The  island  which  has  twice  given  France  her  Emperors, 
and  twice  dictated  laws  to  her,  has  gained  nothing  by  it  but  the 
satiation  of  her  revenge.  The  Corsican  will  never  forget  in 
what  ^  shameful  way  France  possessed  herself  of  his  country; 
and  a  brave  nation  never  learns  to  love  its  conquerors.  When 
I  heard  Corsicans  even  now  railing  bitterly  at  Genoa,  I  said  to 
them,  "Let  the  old  republic  Genoa  rest  in  peace;  you  have 
accomplished  jourvendetla  upon  her;  Napoleon,  a  Corsican,  has 
annihilated  her:  France  deceived  you,  and  deprived  you  of 
your  nationality;  you  have  had  your  vendetta  upon  France  too, 
for  you  sent  her  a  Corsican,  Napoleon,  who  subjugated  her;  and 
even  now  that  great  country  is  a  Corsican  conquest,  and  your 
own  province." 

Two  Emperors,  two  Corsicans,  on  the  throne  of  France,  keep- 
ing down  the  French  nation  with  despotic  power ! — surely,  if 
an  ideal  sentiment  can  have  the  force  of  reality,  we  must  confess 
that  a  brave  conquered  nation  never  revenged  itself  more  brilli- 
antly upon  its  oppressors.  It  may  be  asserted  that  the  name  of 
Napoleon  is  the  only  bond  that  attaches  the  Corsican  people  to 
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France ;  witHout  this,  their  relation  to  France  would  be  only 
that  of  other  conquered  nations  to  their  foreign  masters.  I  have 
read  in  many  authors  the  assertion,  that  the  Oorsican  people  is 
at  the  bottom  of  its  heart  French.  I  regard  this  assertion  as  an 
error  or  an  intentional  untruth.  I  never  convinced  myself  of  the 
truth  of  it.  The  Corsicans  and  the  French  are  separated  by  a 
deep  gulf  of  nationality,  innermost  nature,  and  sentiments.  The 
Corsican  is  a  decided  Italian ;  his  language,  avowedly,  one  of  the 
purest  Italian  dialects;  and  his  nature,  his  soil,  and  his 
history,  still  link  the  wandering  son  to  his  former  home. 
Indeed,  the  French  feel  themselves  strangers  in  this  island,  and 
soldiers  and  officials  regard  their  period  of  service  there  as  a 
cheerless  banishment  to  the  "isle  of  goats."  -  The  Corsican  cannot 
even  understand  a  nature  like  the  Freach;  for  he  is  serious, 
taciturn,  chaste,  consistent,  a  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
and  firm  as  the  granite  of  his  mountains. 

There  is  still  such  a  thing  as  Corsican  patriotism ;  I  saw  it 
occasionally  break  forth.  The  resentment  excited  by  the 
memory  of  the  battle  of  Ponte  Nuovo  is  still  alive  in  them. 
As  I  was  driving  one  day  over  the  battle-field  of  Ponte  Nuovo, 
and  we  saw  the  celebrated  bridge,  a  Corsican  countryman  sit- 
ting beside  me,  nudged  me,  and  exclaimed  with  passionate  gesti- 
culation, '*  This  is  the  place  where  the  Genoese  murdered  our 
freedom — ^I  mean  to  say  the  French  !**  The  meaning  will  be 
understood,  when  it  is  known  that  to  the  Corsicans  the  name 
Genoese  is  equivalent  to  mortal  enemy ;  for  their  hatred  of  Ge- 
noa, as  I  was  told  by  the  Corsicans  themselves,  is  eternal. 
Another  time  I  asked  an  educated  Corsican  whether  he  was  an 
Italian.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  because  I  am  a  Corsican."  I  under- 
stood his  meaning  well,  and  shook  hands  with  him.  These  are 
unconnected  and  casual  hints ;  but  often  a  living  word  caught 
from  the  mouth  of  the  people  casts  a  bright  light  upon  its  mind, 
and  reveals  a  sudden  truth  not  to  be  discovered  from  the  books 
of  literary  officials. 

I  have  heard  it  said  often,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
"We  Corsicans  should  rejoice  to  be  Italian  (for  we  are  really 
Italians),  if  Italy  were  but  united  and  strong ;  as  it  now  is,  we 
are  French,  for  we  need  a  great  power  to  raise  us,  who  are  so 
weak  alone." 

The  government  does  all  it  can  to  supplant  the  Italian  lan- 
guage by  the  French.  All  cultivated  Corsicans  speak  French, 
and,  they  say,  well ;  French  is  forced  upon  many  by  fashion, 
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necessity,  or  the  prospect  of  official  situations.  I  was  sony  to 
meet  also  with  young  men  who  evidently  from  vanity  tsJked 
among  each  other  in  French.  I  could  not  re&ain  from  expressing 
my  surprise  that  they  so  lightly  exchanged  their  beautiful 
mother-tongue  for  the  language  of  the  French.  In  the  towns  French 
is  much  spoken ;  but  the  people  speak  Italian  only,  even  when 
they  have  learnt  French  at  school,  or  by  the  intercourse  of  life. 
Into  the  interior  and  the  mountains  the  French  has  not  intrud- 
ed at  all ;  and  there  also  the  old  cherished  customs  of  the  fore-. 
&thers,  the  guilelessness  of  natural  life,  simplicity,  justice, 
magnanimity,  and  love  of  freedom,  have  maintained  themselves 
unimpaired.  It  w;ere  an  evil  day  for  the  Corsicans,  should  they 
ever  exchange  the  virtues  of  their  rude  but  great  forefathers  for 
the  refined  manners  of  an  effeminate  Parisian  society.  The 
moral  corruption  of  French  society  has  destroyed  the  vigour  of 
the  French  nation.  Its  infection  has  extended  to  the  general 
society  of  other  countries,  and  made  an  incapacity  for  action,  as 
well  as  demoralization,  general  It  has  shaken  the  most  sacred, 
foundations  of  human  society,  the  fieunily.  But  a  people  that 
has  lost  the  spirit  of  the  family  is  ripe  for  despotism.  The  en- 
tire heroic  history  of  the  Corsicans  springs  purely  and  singly  from 
the  natural  law  of  the  sacredness  and  inviolability  of  the  family  ; 
and  even  their  free  constitution,  which  they  gave  themselves  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  concluded  under  PaoH,  is  only  a  further 
development  of  the  family.  All  the  virtues  of  the  Corsicans 
spring  from  this  spirit,  and  even  the  dreadful  night-sides  of  their 
life,  such  as  their  blood-revenge,  belong  to  this  conmion  root. 

We  look  with  horror  upon  the  avenger  coming  down  from  the 
mountains  to  assassinate  the  kindred  of  his  enemy,  member  hy 
member ;  yet  this  bloody  vampire  may,  in  force  of  character, 
generosity,  love  of  right  and  of  his  country,  be  a  hero  in  com- 
parison with  the  imbloody  wretch  who  is  always  sneaking  about 
in  the  grand  mande  of  our  civilisation,  and  secretly  suc^ng  out 
the  souls  of  his  fellow  men. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

BRACCIAMOZZO  THE  BANDIT. 

Che  bello  onor  s^acqalsta  in  far  yendetta. 

Dante. 

On  the  second  day  after  my  arrival  at  Bastia,  I  was  wakened 
in  the  night  in  my  locanda  in  the  Jesuit-street,  by  a  tremendous 
noise.  It  was  as  though  the  Lapiths  and  Centaurs  were  engaged 
in  a  fray.  I  sprang  to  the  door;  the  following  scene  was  being 
enacted  in  the  dining-room.  The  landlord,  frantic  and  scream- 
ing, held  his  gun  pointed  at  a  man  who  lay  on  his  knees  before 
him;  others  joined  their  cries  to  the  T0i7,  and  endeavoured  to 
appease  him.  The  man  begged  for  mercy — -he  iVas  hustled  out 
of  the  house.  It  was  ^^  young  man  who  had  pretended  he  was 
a  traveller  from  Marseille,  and  played  the  fine  gentleman^  and  at 
last  could  not  pay  his' bill/ 

On  the  second  •  day  after  this  I  crossed  thd  square  of  San 
Nicolao,  the  public  pronieiiide  of  the"  Bastinese,  in  the  early 
morning,  to  fcake  a  bathe  in  the  sea.  The  hangmen  were  just 
erecting  the  guillotipe  close  to  the  tribunal,  not  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  square,  but  yet  within  its  bounds.  Carabineers 
and  people  surrounded  this  horrid  6cene,  to  which  the  bright  sea 
and  the  peaceful  olive  groves  formed  the  sharpest  contrast.  The 
atmosphere  was  dull  and  heavy  with  the  scirocco.  On  the  quay 
stood  maiiners  and  workmen  in  groups,  smoking  their  clay  pipes 
in  silence,  and  gazing  at  the  red  post;  and  many  a  one  in  his 
pointed  ba/reito,  with  his  brown  jacket  thrown  over  him,  and 
his  brown  breast  open,  and  a  red  neckerchief  negligently  tied, 
looked  as  if  he  might  have  more  to  do  with  the  guillotine  than 
as  a  mere  spectator.  And,  in  truth,  there  may  have  been  none 
among  the  crowd,  who  was  secured  from  the  fate  that  awaited 
this  bandit,  if  he  ohaiiced  to  be  driven  by  the  hallowed  custom 
of  revenge  for  blood  to  murder,  and  from  murder  to  the  life  of  a 
bandit. 

"Who  is  to  be  e?:ecu'fcedr' 

**  Bracciamozzo  (thier  cripple-arm).  He  is  only  twenty-three 
years  old.     The^  sbirri  caught  him  on  the  mountains;  he^  de- 
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fended  himself  like  a  devil ;  they  shot  away  one  of  his  arms,  and 

was  taken  oflF,  but  he  recovered.*' 

"  What  is  his  offence  r' 

"  Dio  mio  I    He  killed  ten  men !  *' 

"  Ten  men !  and  what  for  ?" 

''Tor  Caprtccior 

I  hastened  to  the  sea  to  enjoy  my  bathing,  and  then  back  to 
my  locanda,  not  to  meet  the  procession.  The  impressions  were 
so  frightful  that  a  cold  shudder  came  over  me  in  this  wild  soli- 
tude. I  took  out  my  Dante ;  I  felt  as  if  I  must  read  one  of  the 
wild  fantasies  of  his  Inferno,  where  the  pitch-devils  push  down 
the  poor  souls  with  harpoons  as  often  as  they  try  to  rise  to 
snatch  a  breath  of  air.  My  locanda  was  in  the  narrow  and 
gloomy  Jesuit-street.  An  hour  elapsed,  and  I  was  called  to  the 
window  by  a  hollow  murmur  and  trotting  of  horses;  Braccia- 
mozzo  was  led  past  the  house,  escorted  by  the  Capuchins  in 
their  hooded  cloidcs,  that  leave  no  part  of  the  face  free  but  the 
eyes,  which  peer  out  in  a  most  ghostly  fashion — corporeal 
demon  forms,  gloomily  murmuring  to  themselves,  and  awful, 
seeming  as  if  they  had  sprung  into  life  from  Dante's  HelL  The 
bandit  walked  with  a  firm  step  between  two  priests,  one  of 
whom  held  a  crucifix  before  him.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
middle  stature,  with  a  fine  bronzed  head  and  curly  raven  locks, 
and  a  pallor  on  his  cheek,  which  was  still  further  heightened  by 
the  blackness  of  his  whiskers.  His  left  arm  was  bound  on  his  back, 
and  the  other  was  a  stump.  His  eye,  which  must  have  been  fiery  as 
a  tiger's  when  the  passion  of  murder  thrilled  through  him,  was  now 
still  and  tranquil.  He  was  muttering  prayers,  as  it  seemed,  as  he 
went.  His  step  was  firm,  and  his  carriage  erect.  At  the  head 
of  the  procession  rode  gens  d'armes  with  naked  swords ;  behind 
the  bandit  followed  the  Capuchins  in  pairs;  the  procession  was 
closed  by  the  black  coflGln — a  white  cross  and  a  death's  head  were 
delineated  upon  it.  It  was  carried  by  four  merciful  brothers. 
Slowly  the  procession  passed  through  the  Jesuit-street,  followed 
by  the  muttering  crowd;  and  thus  they  led  the  vampire  with 
the  maimed  wing  to  the  gallows.  I  never  saw  a  more  awful 
scene,  nor  any  whose  smallest  features  have  so  daguerreotyped 
themselves  in  my  memory  against  my  will. 

I  was  told  afterwards  that  the  bandit  had  died  without 
flinching,  and  that  his  last  words  were,  "  I  pray  God  and  the 
world  for  forgiveness,  for  I  acknowledge  that  1  have  done  much 
^viL 
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This  young»man,  I  was  told,  was  not  an  avenger  of  blood  for 
personal  reasons,  but  a  bandit  from  ambition.  His  story  casts 
mach  light  upon  the  terrible  state  of  the  island.  At  the  time 
of  the  fame  of  Massoui,  who  had  avenged  a  kinsman's  blood  and 
then  become  bandit,  Bracciamozzo,  as  the  young  Giacomino  was 
called  after  the  mutilation  of  his  arm,  used  to  bring  him  his 
food;  for  these  banditti  have  always  an  understanding  with 
their  friends  and  the  goat-herds,  who  bring  them  their  provisions 
in  their  hiding-places,  and  receive  pay  whenever  money  is  to  be 
had  Giacomino,  intoxicated  by  the  renown  of  the  brave  bandit 
Massoni,  got  into  his  head  that  he  would  play  a  similar  part,  and 
gain  the  admiration  of  all  Corsica.  So  he  killed  a  man,  and 
then  escaped  to  the  bush  and  became  a  bandit.  One  by  one  he 
killed  ten  men,  and  was  called  by  the  people  Vecchio,  the  old 
one;  probably  because,  though  a  young  man,  he  had  already  spilt 
as  much  blood  as  an  old  hand.  This  Vecchio  one  day  shot  the 
universally  beloved  physician  Malaspina,  the  uncle  of  a  gentle- 
man in  the  Balagna  who  was  very  hospitable  to  me ;  he  took 
up  his  position  in  a  bush,  and  fired  right  into  the  diligence  as  it 
came  along  from  Bastia.  The  wild  devil  then  escaped  again  to 
the  mountains  till  he  was  overtaken  by  justice. 

So  fearful  a  life's  history  may  a  man  have  in  Corsica.  There 
no  one  despises  the  bandit,  who  is  neither  thief  nor  robber,  but 
only  a  warrior  and  avenger,  and  free  as  the  eagle  on  the  moun- 
tain tops.  Men  with  fantastical  aspirations  are  excited  by  the 
idea  of  reaping  glory  by  deeds  of  arms,  and  living  in  the  popular 
ballads.  The  fiery  temperament  of  these  men,  who  are  softened 
by  no  culture,  who  shirk  labour  as  a  dishonour,  and  who,  thirst- 
ing for  great  actions,  know  nothing  of  the  world  but  the  wild 
mountains  in  which  nature  has  confined  them  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea,  seems,  like  a  volcano,  to  demand  an  eruption.  On  another 
and  a  wider  field,  and  in  different  circumstances,  the  same  men 
who  lurk  for  years  in  mountain  caverns,  and  fight  with  the 
sbirri  in  the  forests,  would  be  mighty  warriors,  like  Sampiero 
and  Gaffori.  The  nature  of  the  Corsicans  is  a  warrior  nature ; 
and  I  can  find  no  more  suitable  description  of  it  than  that 
which  Plato  applies  to  his  class  of  warriors,  namely,  "full  of 
passion"  (evfxonlni;).  The  Corsicans  are  passionate  creatures; 
jealousy,  glory,  ambition,  vengeance — all  these  consuming  passions 
are  theirs,  and  they  are  bom  warriors  in  every  sense  of  the 
term. 

I  was  curious  to  learn  whether,  after  Bracciamozzo's  execution. 
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the  ladies  Tfoiild  take  their  usual  eyening  proAenade  on  the 
square  of  San  Nicolao,  and  I  failed  not  to  make  my  appearanoe 
there.  And,  hehold,  some  Bastinese  belles  were  walking  in  the 
square  where  the  bandit's  blood  had  flowed  in  the  morning. 
Nothing  betrayed  the  event  of  the  morning,  and  it  was  as  though 
nothing  remarkable  had  ooourredi  I  also  took  a  few  turns  there, 
for  the  sea  was  most  Itixuriously  tinted.  The  fishing  boats  then 
began  to  sail  with  their  lights,  and  the  fishermen  to  sing  the 
beautiful  fishing  song — 0  peacatar  deU'  onde. 

There  axe  in  Corsica  nerves  of  granite,  and  no  smelling-bottleB 
atalL 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  VENDETTA. 
Eterna  faremo  rendetta. 


CoBSicAK  Soiro. 

^Ar  origin  ot  the  batiditti  is  to  be  sought  almost  exclusively 
in  the  ancient  custom  of  revenge  for  bloodshed,  or  Yendetta. 
Almost  all  the  writers  whom  I  have  read  on  the  subject,  derive 
the  Corsican  revenge  for  blood  £rom  the  ages  when  Genoese 
justice  was  venal,  or  actually  encouraged  murder.  The  constant 
wars,  and  the  consequent  stagnation  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  doubtless  did  much  to  cause  this  barbarous  custom  to 
take  root;  but  the  root  itself  lies  elsewhere.  For  this  revenge 
for  blood  is  found  not  in  Corsica  alone,  but  also  in  other 
coimtries^  in  Sardinia,  Calabria,  Sicily,  Albania^  and  Monte- 
liegro;  amotig  the  Circassians,  Druses,  Bedouins,  &c. 

These  analogous  phenomena  must  rest  upon  analogous  con- 
ditions. These  are  easily  discovered,  as  the  social  condition  of 
all  these  nations  is  similar.  They  all  live  in  a  warlike  state^ 
and  in  wild  and  grand  scenei^;  aU,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bedouins,  are  poor  mountain  tribes,  and  live  in  districts  not 
easily  penetrated  by  civilisatioti,  and  most  tenadious  of  ancient 
barbarous  customs,  as  well  as  of  their  primitive  or  natural  life. 
All,  in  fine,  are  penetrated  by  a  like  spirit  of  fiimily,  which  forms 
the  sacred  groundwork  of  their  society.  In  the  state  of  nature, 
fmd  in  the  dissolution  of  society  caused  by  general  war  and  in« 
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seenritjy  the  fiimily  becomes  a  state  in  itself;  the  members  of  it 
hold  firmer  together;  when  one  is  injured,  all  the  little  state  is 
injured.  The  family  works  out  its  own  justice,  which  takes  the 
form  of  revenge.  And  hence  it  appears  that  the  revenge  for 
bloodshed,  a  barbarity  though  it  be,  springs  from  the  injured 
sense  of  right  and  the  natural  love  of  blood-relations,  and  that 
its  source  is  a  noble  one;  namely,  the  human  heart.  The  Ven- 
detta is  a  barbarous  justice;  and  the  Corsican  sense  of  justice 
is  acknowledged  and  praised,  even  by  ancient  authors. 

The  Corsican  is  governed  by  two  great  and  noble  passions^ 
love  of  his  family  and  love  of  his  country.  In  a  poor  people, 
hving  on  a  solitary  island  of  graud  mountains,  these  passions 
must  be  very  powerful,  and  make  up  for  the  want  of  the  world 
at  large.  To  love  of  Country,  that  Co!*sican  hero-story  now 
known  to  us  owes  its  birth,  which  is,  properly  speaking,  naught 
but  an  ancient  act  of  vengeance  of  the  Corsicans  against  Genoa, 
propagated  from  generation  to  generation;  and  love  of  family 
has  produced  the  no  less  bloody  and  no  less  heroic  history  of  the 
vendetta,  which  still  continues  to  enact  its  tragedy.  One 
must  indeed  attribute  an  inborn  force  almost  inconceivable  to 
this  little  nation,  which,  while  tearing  the  flesh  off  its  own  bones, 
actaally  possessed  strength  to  strive  in  such  incessant  and 
glorious  contests  with  their  countiy's  enemies. 

Love  for  his  relations  is  still  a  religion  to  the  Corsican,  as  in 
the  days  of  ancient  heroes ;  the  love  of  his  country  alone  is  a 
higher  duty  to  him.  Many  examples  from  history  prove  this. 
As  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  so  with  the  Corsicans,  the  highest 
and  purest  form  of  love  in  general  is  esteemed  to  be  that  of 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  paternal  relation  is  in  Corsica 
regarded  as  the  most  sacred,  and  the  names  of  brother  and 
sister  describe  the  purest  bliss  of  the  heart,  its  noblest  treasure 
or  its  bitterest  loss.  'The  eldest  brother,  as  the  stay  of  the 
&mily,  is  frx>m  his  very  position  an  object  of  veneration.  I 
believe  nothing  so  clearly  expresses  the  entire  sentiments  and 
monl  being  of  a  nation  as  its  songSk 

The  Corsican  song  is,  in  all  strictness,  a  dirge  or  song  of 
vengeance;  and  most  of  these  songs  of  vengeance  are  the  laments 
of  the  sister  for  her  fellen  brother.  I  have  always  found  that, 
in  those  songs,  whenever  the  highest  praise  and  love  is  to  be 
poured  upon  the  dead,  it  is  said  of  him,  "  He  was  my  brother." 
Even  the  wife,  in  the  highest  outpouring  of  love,  calls  her 
husband  brother.     I  was  surprised  to  discover  the  very  same 
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phase  of  feeling  and  expression  in  the  Servian  popular  songs; 
for  the  Servian  woman's  highest  term  of  endearment  for  her 
husband  is  brother,  and  the  Servian  swears  his  most  solemn  oath 
by  the  name  of  his  brother.  The  natural  religion  of  the  heart 
maintains  itself  in  its  simplest  forms  of  feeling  among 
uncorrupted  tribes;  its  sentiments  are  based  upon  that  which 
is  alone  permanent  in  the  relations  of  life,  for  the  nation's  feeling 
dings  to  what  is  simple  and  durable.  The  love  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  as  of  parents,  is  the  simplest  and  the  most  permanent 
relation  upon  earth,  because  it  is  free  from  passion.  And  the 
history  of  human  misery  begins  with  the  brother-murderer,  Cain. 

Wo,  then,  to  him  who  has  slain  a  Corsican's  brother  or  kins- 
man !  The  deed  is  done — ^the  murderer  flies,  in  double  fear,  of 
justice  which  punishes  murder,  and  of  the  deceased's  kindred, 
who  will  avenge  it.  For  no  sooner  has  the  deed  become  known, 
than  the  fallen  man's  relations  seize  their  arms  and  hasten  to 
find  the  murderer.  He  has  escaped  to  the  bush,  and  is  perhaps 
scrambling  up  there  to  the  eternal  snows,  and  living  with  the 
wild  sheep ;  his  track  is  lost.  But  the  murderer  has  relatives — 
brothers,  cousins,  a  father ;  these  know  that  they  must  answer 
for  the  deed  with  their  blood.  So  they  arm,  and  are  on  their 
guard.  The  life  of  those  who  suffer  the  vendetta  is  extremely 
miserable.  Whoever  has  cause  to  fear  the  vendetta,  shuts  him- 
self up  in  the  house,  and  barricades  the  doors  and  windows,  in 
which  he  leaves  only  loopholes  open.  The  windows  are  stopped 
up  with  straw  and  mattresses — a  proceeding  which  is  called 
inceppar  le/enestre,  A  Corsican  house  in  the  mountains,  natu- 
rally high  and  narrow,  almost  like  a  tower,  and  with  a  very  high 
flight  of  stone  steps,  is  easily  converted  into  a  fortress.  In  this 
castle  the  Corsican  always  keeps  on  his  guard,  lest  a  ball  through 
the  windows  should  hit  him.  His  kinsmen  till  the  ground  in 
arms;  they  set  a  watch,  and  are  not  sure  of  a  single  step  in  the 
fields.  Cases  were  told  me  in  which  Corsicans  had  not  left  their 
fortified  dwellings  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  had  passed  so 
large  a  part  of  their  life  under  siege  and  in  constant  fear  of 
death.  For  Corsican  revenge  never  sleeps,  and  the  Corsican 
never  forgets.  It  happened  a  short  time  ago  in  Ajaccio,  that  a 
man  who  had  lived  ten  years  in  his  chamber  and  ventured  at 
last  into  the  road,  fell  down  dead  on  his  return  before  the 
threshold  of  his  housa  The  bullet  of  the  man  who  had  watched 
for  him  ten  years  long,  had  pierced  his  heart! 

I  see  a  man  going  about  here  in  the  streets  of  Bastia,  who 
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&om  his  large  nose  is  called  by  the  people  Nasone.  His  stature 
is  gigantic^  and  his  f&ce  disfigured  by  a  lacerated  eye.  He  lived 
years  ago  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Pietra  Nera.  He 
offended  some  one  in  the  village.  The  latter  vowed  vengeance. 
Nasone  fortified  himself  in  his  house,  and  blocked  up  the  win- 
dows to  protect  himself  against  a  shot.  After  a  considerable 
•time  he  ventured  out  into  the  road ;  his  enemy  instantly  sprang 
upon  him  with  a  vine-knife  in  his  hand.  They  wrestled  despe- 
rately;  Nasone  was  defeated,  and  his  adversary,  who  had  already 
given  him  a  cut*in  the  neck,  was  just  about  knocking  oflf  his 
head  on  a  tree-stump,  when  some  peojple  came  up.  Nasone's 
wounds  healed;  his  enemy  escaped  to  the  Macchia.  Again  a 
considerable  time  elapsed :  Nasone  then  ventured  again  into  the 
road,  when — ^there  came  a  ball  that  went  through  his  eye.  The 
wounded  man  was  lifted  up;  and  again  his  giant  constitution 
conquered  and  healed  him.  The  vengeful  bandit  then  desolated 
by  night  his  enemy's  vineyard  and  fired  his  house.  Nasone 
removed  to  the  town,  and  now  goes  about  there  as  a  living  ex- 
ample of  Corsican  revenge,  horrible  to  the  peaceful  stranger  who 
inquired  his  history.  I  saw  the  dreadful  man  one  day  by  the 
sea-side,  but  not  without  his  double-barrelled  gun;  his  figure 
inspired  me  with  dread,  and  he  looked  like  the  demon  of  ven- 
geance incarnate. 

To  take  no  revenge  is  deemed  dishonourable  by  the  genuine 
Corsicans.  The  feeling  of  revenge  is  with  them  a  natural 
sentiment,  a  consecrated  passion.  Revenge  has  in  their  songs 
become  a  worship,  which  is  celebrated  as  a  religion  of  natural 
affection.  But  a  sentiment  which  the  people  have  taken  into 
their  songs  as  a  national  and  an  essential  one,  is  ineradicable; 
most  of  all  when  woman  has  ennobled  it  as  her  feeling.  Most 
of  the  Corsican  songs  of  vengeance  are  composed  by  girls  and 
women,  and  are  sung  from  the  mountains  to  the  seashore. 
Tins  produces  a  perfect  atmosphere  of  revenge,  in  which  the 
people  live  and  their  children  grow  up;  and  thus  they  drink  in 
the  savage  idea  of  vendetta  with  their  very  mother's  milk.  In 
one  of  these  songs  they  sing,  "  Twelve  souls  are  not  enough  even 
to  avenge  the  deceased's — boots!"  That  is  Corsican!  A  man 
like  Hamlet,  who  strives,  and  is  unable,  to  fill  himself  with  the 
spirit  of  vengeance  for  blood,  the  Corsicans  would  account  the 
meanest  of  mortals.  Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world  is  human 
life  and  human  blood  T^orth  so  little  as  in  Corsica.  The  Corsican 
is  ready  to  shed  blood,  but  he  is  also  ready  to  die. 
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If  any  one  delay  to  avenge  himself,  .or  if  perchance  nature  or 
philosophy  have  given  him  a  touch  of  the  milder  feelings  of  a 
Hamlet,  his  relatives  make  insinuations,  and  others  slander  him 
for  not  having  avenged  himself  This  reproach  of  having  borne 
an  insult  without  revenging  it,  they  call  rmikecGan'e,  The 
rimbecco  was  punished  by  an  old  Genoese  statute  as  an  incite- 
ment to  murder.  The  law  is  as  follows  (in  the  19th  Chapter  of 
these  statutes). 

"  Of  those  who  reproach,  or  say  rimbecco, 

"  If  one  reproaches  another,  or  in  his  presence  says  rirrf^becco 
to  others,  for  not  having  avenged  the  death  of  a  father,  brother, 
or  other  kindred,  or  for  not  having  avenged  himself  for  any 
other  offences  or  instilts  done  to  himself;  he  shall  be  mulcted 
for  every  such  offence  in  a  sum  ranging  from  25  to  50  lire,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  persons  and  other  circumstances  ^  and  if  he  pays  not 
the  fine  and  cannot  pay  it  within  eight  days,  he  shall  be  banished 
for  a  year  from  the  island,  or  the  corda  (strappado)  shall  be 
administered  to  him  once  at  the  magistrate's  discretion." 

In  the  year  1581,  the  law  was  so  fsx  heightened  that  the 
person  who  said  rimbecco  had  his  tongue  publicly  pierced. 

It  is  the  women  especially  that  instigate  the  men  to  reveonge, 
by  songs  of  vengeance  over  the  body  of  the  slain,  and  by  dis- 
playing his  blood-stained  shirt.  The  mother  often  fixes  a 
bloody  shred  from  the  shirt  of  the  murdered  father  upon  the 
son's  dress,  as  a  constant  reminder  that  he  has  to  avenge  himsel£ 
The  passions  of  these  people  are  of  a  fearful  demon-like  heat. 

In  former  times,  the  Corsicans  had  the  chivalric  and  feudal 
custom  of  proclaiming  the  war  of  revenge  beforehand,  and  even 
announcing  to  what  degree  of  relationship  the  vengeance  should 
extend.  The  custom  is  obsolete.  From  the  close  connection  of 
the  various  kindred  {parentado),  the  vendetta  naturally  crosses; 
and  it  is  then  called  vendetta  trcbsvermle. 

With  this  are  connected,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  Cor^ 
sican  family  feuds,  which  are  to  the  present  day  the  scourge  of 
the  unhappy  land.  For  the  families  who  lie  under  the  infliction 
of  vendetta,  immediately  draw  in  all  their  relations,  and  even  their 
friends  into  their  quarrel ;  and  in  Corsica,  as  in  other  nations  at  a 
similar  social  stage,  there  is  still  the  firm  bond  of  the  tribe.  Thus 
arise  family  wars  within  one  and  the  same  village,  or  between 
village  and  village,  or  glen  and  glen;  and  the  feud  is  kept  up, 
and  blood  spilt,  for  years.     Vengeance  for  blood,  smaller  injuries|^ 
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or  even  casualties,  give  occasion  to  it ;  and  with  tlie  choleric  tem- 
perament of  the  Corsicans,  any  wrangle  may  easily  cause  blood- 
shed, as  they  are  all  armed.  The  feud  extends  even  to  the 
children;  examples  are  known  of  boys  of  families  that  are  at 
feud,  having  stabbed  or  shot  one  another.  There  are  in  Corsica 
obtain  vassalisms,  as  remains  of  the  ancient  feudal  system  sub- 
sigting  in  the  time  of  the  Signori,  subsisting  especially  in  the 
district  beyond  the  mountains,  where  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Signori  still  live  in  their  old  paed.  They  have  now  no 
feudal  vassals,  but  dependants,  friend^  persons  bound  to  them 
and  rendering  service.  These  are  easily  grouped  together  as  a 
jhmily  retinue,  and  are  in  Oorsican  language  the  pcUrociruitoriy 
or  geniaU.  Family  wars  are  still  kept  up  in  Corsica,  as  in  the 
Italian  towns  in  the  middle  ages,  perhaps  as  a  last  remnant  of 
the  Signori's  feuds.  The  granite  island  has  obstinately  held  to 
its  anaent  renown,  and  its  warlike  history  and  constant  civil 
strife,  occasioned  by  the  ambition  and  haughtiness  of  the  Signori, 
Las  left  on  it  the  impress  of  party  spirit,  even  to  the  present 
<lay. 

In  Corsica  the  fearful  word  enmity  has  still  its  fiill  original 
significance.  There  the  enemy  is  a  mortal  foe;  and  whoever 
Uves  at  enmity  with  any  one,  goes  forth  to  take  his  blood,  and 
must  in  so  doing  risk  his  own.  We  too  have  received  the 
original  notion  of  mortal  enemy  from  a  state  of  such  nature  and 
unoulture  as  the  Corsicans,  but  it  expresses  with  us  something 
more  abstract.  Our  mortal  enemies  will  not  murder  us;  they 
only  do  us  evil  behind  our  backs,  calumniate  us,  and  do  us  all 
manner  of  secret  injuries;  we  often  do  not  even  know  who  they 
are.  Enmities  in  a  civilized  state  have  generally  something  ^ 
low  and  coarse ;  so  the  man  of  noble  spirit  in  our  social  state 
cannot  be  an  enemy,  he  can  only  feel  contempt.  But  in  Corsica 
mortal  enemies  assail  one  another's  persons  with  arms  in  their 
hands;  they  vow  loud  and  openly  to  revenge  themselves  with 
blood,  and  if  they  once  meet,  stab  or  shoot  one  another.  There 
is  in  this  something  fearfully  manly,  unconstrainedly  savage  and 
imposing.  Barbarous  as  such  a  social  state  is,  it  nevertheless 
constrains  us  to  respect  its  natural  vigour,  especially  as  the 
Oorsican  avenger  is  often  a  truly  tragic  hero,  driven  by  fete, 
because  urged  by  consecrated  usage,  to  commit  murder.  For 
there,  even  a  naturally  noble  man  may  become  a  Cain,  and 
many  a  one  who  roves  as  a  bandit  on  the  mountains  of  this 
jaland,  bears  the  curse  of  barbarous  manners,  not  of  personal 
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wickedness,  and  may  be  a  man  of  sncli  yirtnes  as  would  honour 
and  distinguish  him  in  civil  society. 

One  single  passion,  sprung  from  a  noble  source — ^revenge,  and 
naught  but  revenge  I — it  is  astonishing  with  what  irresistible 
force  it  lays  hold  of  men.  Revenge  is  the  fearful  fate-goddess  of 
the  poor  Corsicans,  and  forms  the  history  of  their  lives.  And 
so  man  here,  through  a  single  passion,  becomes  a  dread  demon, 
more  relentless  than  the  destroying  angel,  for  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  first-bom.  Yet,  dark  and  benighted  as  the  human 
form  here  appears,  this  very  dread  passion  produces  its  brilliant 
opposite.  Where  there  are  foes  to  the  death,  there  are  also 
friends  to  the  death;  where  revenge  tears  the  heart  with  tiger's 
rage,  brotherly  love  transports  it  to  the  sublimest  resolves;  there 
is  a  heroic  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  divine  clemency  of  for- 
giveness; and  possibly  one  might  nowhere  find  the  Christian 
precept — ^Love  thy  enemy — realized  in  a  more  Christian  spirit 
than  in  the  very  land  of  revenge. 

Mediators,  termed  FaroUMti,  often  interpose  between  the 
hostile  parties,  who  take  to  them  the  oath  of  reconciliation. 
The  oath  is  sacred  as  a  religion ;  whoever  breaks  it  is  infamous, 
and  proscribed  before  Uod  and  man.  It  is  seldom  broken,  but 
is  broken  sometimes,  for  the  demon  has  made  his  nest  in  the 
human  heart. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BANDIT  LIFE. 

EteV  rSy  kffri  rdvipot  iK<pavh  reKuap 

I?4ir/«Bi  XA   f I  Mu.i'PMAno  nA\McmjutrrM»  AknnXnt^. 
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TerpavuaT<a/xei/ov  7ap  (or  Kutav  vefipov 
llp6t  atfia  Kai  ataXa'jitJLOv  eK/iaarei/ojuiev. 

MacBYiMVSfEum.  244. 

How  the  Corsican  may  be  compelled  to  live  as  a  bandit,  to 
Nbe  suddenly  launched  from  the  quiet  domesticity  of  his  civil  life 
into  the  mountain  wilds,  and  converted  into  a  man  without  a 
country,  or  an  outlaw,' will  be  evident  from  the  account  of  the 
revenge  for  bloodshed. 

The  Corsican  bandit  is  not,  like  the  Italian,  a  thief  and  a 
robber,  but  what  his  name  implies,  one  banned  by  the  law.  In 
the  ancient  statutes  of  the  island  all  those  are  originally  called 
Banditti  who  are  banished  from  the  island  becai^e  justice  has 
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foiled  to  get  them  into  her  grasp ;  they  were  proclaimed  outlaws, 
and  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impimity  if  they  showed 
their  faces.  The  expression  banished  has  been  simply  transferred 
to  all  who  live  in  the  ban  of  the  law. 

The  isolation  of  Corsica,  its  poverty,  and  the  Corsican's  attach- 
ment to  his  oonntry  often  prevent  him,  when  proscribed,  from 
leaving  his  island.  In  former  times  Oorsican  banditti  sometimes 
escaped  to  Greece,  where  they  fought  valiantly;  now  some  fly  to 
Italy,  but  most  to  Sardinia,  when  they  prefer  to  leave  their 
country.  Escape  from  the  law  is  nowhere  in  the  world  easier 
than  in  Corsica.  Por  no  sooner  has  the  blood  flowed,  than  the 
perpetrator  dashes  to  the  mountains,  which  are  never  far  distant, 
and  conceals  himself  in  the  scarce  penetrable  bush.  From  the 
moment  that  he  has  entered  the  bush  he  is  called  a  bandit. 
His  relations  and  friends  alone  know  his  track ;  and  as  long  as 
it  is  possible  they  supply  his  necessities,  and  even  take  him  on 
many  a  still  night  into  their  houses.  Reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits,  the  bandit  always  finds  goatherds  who  relieve  his  need. 

The  main  hiding-place  of  the  banditti  is  between  Tox  and 
Mount  Santo  Appiano,  in  the  wilds  of  Monte  Cinto  and  Monte 
Botondo,  and  in  the  pathless  regions  of  the  Niolo.  There  deep 
shaded  primeval  forests  that  have  never  seen  an  axe,  and  densest 
thicketa  of  shrubby  oaks,  of  albatro,  myrtles,  and  heath,  cover 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains;  dark  ravines  with  wild  roaring 
streams,  where  every  path  loses  itself,  and  holes,  caverns,  and 
cmmbling  rocks,  afford  concealment.  There,  with  the  falcon, 
the  fox,  and  the  wild  sheep,  the  bandit  lives  a  more  romantic 
and  cheerless  life  than  that  of  the  American  Indian.  Justice 
takes  its  course;  it  has  condemned  him  in  contumctciam;  the 
handit  laughs  at  it,  and  says,  with  his  strange  expression,  ^'  I 
have  received  the  sonetto^^  that  is,  the  sentence  in  ccmtumacia/m,. 
The  sbirri  follow  on  his  track ;  so  also  do  the  avengers ;  he  is  in 
perpetual  flight ;  he  is  the  wandering  Jew  of  the  desert 
mountains.  Now  there  are  fights  with  the  gens  d'armes,  awful 
heroic  fights ;  more  blood  is  shed ;  but  it  is  not  blood  of  sbirri 
only;  for  the  bandit  is  also  an  avenger,  and  it  is  not  so  much 
love  of  his  own  life  as  revenge  that  keeps  him  *  alive.  He  has 
vowed  death  to  his  enemy's  kindred ;  and  one  may  imagine  how 
tremendously  the  sentiment  of  revenge  must  be  heightened  in 
the  awful  wilderness  of  the  mountains,  and  the  more  awful 
personal  isolation,  under  the  influence  of  constant  thoughts  of 
death  and  dreams  of  the  gallows.     Sometimes  the  bandit  comes 
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down  from  the  mountains  to  slay  his  enemy;  when  he  has 
accomplished  his  revenge,  he  disappears  again  among  the  moan* 
tains.  The  Corsican  bandit  frequently  sets  up  as  a  Carl  Moor 
of  society.*  The  story  of  the  buidit  Capracinta  of  Frunelli  is 
still  known  in  Corsica.  His  father  had  been  unjustly  condemned 
to  the  galleys ;  the  son  went  forthwith  into  the  Mctcchia  with 
a  few  kmsmen,  and  these  avengers  descended  from  the  mountains 
from  time  to  time,  and  assassinated  or  shot  their  personal  ene- 
mies, soldiers,  and  spies ;  they  once  caught  the  public  hangman 
and  executed  him. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  th^  banditti  often  allow  themselves 
to  be  used  as  the  tools  of  others  who  have  a  vendetta  to  accom- 
plish, and  apply  to  them  for  the  loan  of  their  dagger  or  their 
ball.  From  the  great  ramification  of  families  in  so  small  a 
country,  the  formidableness  of  the  banditti  must  of  course  be 
aggravated.  They  are  bloody  scourges  of  the  land:  the  fields 
lie  waste,  the  vineyards  are  not  kept;  for  who  will  venture  into 
the  fields  when  menaced  by  a  Massoni  or  Serafino?  There  are 
moreover  men  among  the  banditti,  who  were  formerly  wont  to 
exert  an  influence  over  others,  or  to  take  part  in  public  life; 
banished  to  the  wilds,  they  cannot  endure  to  lose  their  entire 
sphere  of  influence.  I  was  assured  that  some  still  continue,  even 
in  their  caves  and  hiding-places,  to  read  newspapers,  which  th^ 
find  means  to  procure.  They  often  exert  an  intimidating  influ- 
ence upon  the  communal  elections,  and  even  upon  the  elections 
to  the  genei-al  council,  and  they  have  not  unfrequently  menaced 
the  witnesses  and  the  judges,  and  taken  a  bloody  revenge  upon 
them.  This,  and  the  very  mild  verdicts  of  the  jurymen^  have 
given  rise  to  the  desire  frequently  expressed  for  the  entire  aboli- 

*  The  hero  of  SchUleT's  tragedy  of  *'  The  Robben,"  characterised  by  Schillw 
himself  in  the  following  terms : — "  A  sonl  attracted  to  the  extremity  of  crime 
only  by  the  greatneM  attached  to  its  execution,  the  force  it  puts  in  requisition, 
and  the  dangers  attending  it.  A  remarkable  and  important  personage  he  is, 
endowed  with  all  possible  force  of  character,  and  inevitably  destined,  according 
to  the  direction  fpven  to  this,  to  become  either  a  Brutus  or  a  Catiline.  An 
nnhappy  conjuncture  of  events  decides  for  the  latter,  and  it  is  only  after  an 
awful  aberration  that  he  ultimately  comes  round  to  the  former.  False  notions 
of  action  and  influence,  and  a  nilness  of  power  overriding  all  laws,  were 
naturally  destined  to  run  foul  of  social  institutions ;  and  let  onlv  some  exaspera- 
tion against  the  unideal  world  be  superinduced  to  these  enthusiastic  dreams 
of  greatness  and  efficiency,  and  you  have  the  curious  Don  Quixote  ready  made, 
whom  we  abominate  and  love,  admire  and  compassionate  in  the  robber 
Moor.  I  hope  it  is  unnecessarv  to  remark  that  I  am  as  far  from  holdini^  this 
up  as  a  picture  of  robbers  only,  as  the  Spaniard's  satire  was  from  lashing 
knights-errant  alone" 
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tion  of  trial  by  jury  in  Corsica.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
Corsican  juries  may  often  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  fear  of 
bandit  reveuge;  but  if  they  be  reproached  with  too  great 
leniency  in  their  decisions,  the  accusation  will  in  many  cases  be 
unjust,  for  the  life  of  banditti  and  its  causes  must  be  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  conditions  of  Corsican  society.  I 
attended  a  sitting  of  the  jury  in  Bastia,  an  hour  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Bracciamozzo,  and  in  the  building  before  which  he  had 
been  executed;  the  impression  of  the  execution  seemed  to  me 
sensible  in  the  countenances  of  the  jurymen  and  the  public,  but 
not  in  that  of  the  accused.  He  was  a  young  man  who  had  shot 
a  man;  he  had  an  obtuse  stony  face,  and  his  skull  looked  like  a 
negro's,  as  if  it  might  be  used  as  an  anvil.  Neither  the  execu- 
tion just  accomplished,  nor  the  solemnity  of  the  assize  proceedings, 
made  any  moral  impression  whatever  upon  the  young  man ;  he 
showed  not  the  slightest  trace  of  confusion  or  fear,  but  replied 
with  the  greatest  sang' f raid  to  all  the  judge's  questions,  expressing 
himself  shortly  and  convincingly  on  the  circumstances  of  his  deed 
of  blood.  I  forget  to  how  many  years  of  imprisonment  he  was 
condemned. 

Though  the  Corsican  bandit  never  disgraces  himself  by  com- 
mon robbery,  he  does  not  consider  it  beneath  his  knightly  honour 
to  extort  money.  The  banditti  levy  contributions;  they  tax 
individuals,  nay  often  whole  villages  and  parishes,  accordmg  to 
an  assessment,  and  rigorously  call  in  their  tribute.  As  kings 
of  the  bush  they  impose  their  taxes;  and  it  is  said  that  taxable 
persons  have  paid  these  taxes  more  punctually  and  scrupulously 
than^they  ever  paid  the  King  of  France  his.  It  often  happens 
that  the  bandit  sends  a  note  to  some  wealthy  man,  with  the 
demand  to  deposit  so  many  thousand  francs  for  him  at  a  certain 
pkoe,  else  he  will  destroy  him,  his  house,  and  his  fields.  The 
usual  form  of  threat  is,  si preparassef  "Let  him  be  prepared." 
Others  fall  into  the  bandit's  power,  and  are  forced  to  pay  ransom. 
The  insecurity  of  communication  is  thus  increased,  and  culture 
rendered  impossible.  The  banditti  enrich  their  relations  and 
friends  with  the  money  extorted  by  them,  and  purchase  popu- 
larity for  themselves  in  various  ways,  but  money  cannot  improve 
their  personal  life;  for,  even  though  they  could  amass  mountains 
of  it,  still  they  must  live  in  the  caverns  of  the  rugged  wilds,  and 
m  constant  flight. 

There  are  many  cases  of  banditti  who,  having  led  a  bandit 
life  for  fifteen  or  twenty,  years  long,  and  held  their  ground  on 
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80  small  an  area  cis  that  of  their  mountains,  and  been  constantly 
victorious  in  combat,  have  finally  succumbed  to  the  general  fate 
of  banditti.  The  Corsican  banditti  do  not  form  into  bands, 
which  indeed  the  land  would  not  be  able  to  support;  and  the 
Corsican  nature  feels  a  repugnance  to  obey  the  commands  of  a 
captain.  They  live  mostly  in  twos,  in  a  kind  of  brothership  in 
arms.  It  is  extraordinary  that  they  also  have  their  own  blood- 
revenge  and  mortal  enmities  among  themselves ;  for  so  powerful 
is  the  Corsican  feeling  of  revenge,  that  a  like  lot  and  like  misery 
never  reconciles  one  bandit  with  another,  if  vendetta  has  existed 
between  them.  Many  a  case  is  known  of  one  bandit  having 
hunted  down  and  slain  another  on  the  mountains,  for  blood- 
revenge.  Massoni  and  Serafino,  the  Corsican  bandit  heroes  of  the 
most  recent  times,  had  vendetta  against  one  another,  and  shot 
at  each  other  whenever  they  met.  Massoni  had  shot  off  one  of 
Serafino's  fingers. 

The  history  of  the  Corsican  banditti  is  rich  in  heroic,  demon- 
like, and  chivalrous  traits  of  character.  The  people  sing  bandit 
dirges  throughout  the  whole  country;  it  is  their  own  fiite  and 
theii"  own  grief  that  they  express  in  these  songs.  Many  hsn* 
ditti  have  immortalized  themselves  by  their  bold  deeds;  one 
most  of  all,  who  is  called  Teodoro,  and  caUed  himself  king  of  the 
mountains.  So  Corsica  has  had  two  kings  of  the  name  Theo- 
dore. Teodoro  Poli  suffered  conscription  one  day  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  demanded  time  to  procure  the 
money  for  a  substitute,  but  the  gens  d*armes  arrested  him  to  enlist 
him.  Teodoro's  pride  and  love  of  freedom  were  aroused.  He 
dashed  to  the  mountains,  and  lived  thenceforward  as  a  bandit. 
All  Corsica  was  compelled  to  admire  his  boldness,  and  he  became 
the  terror  of  the  island;  yet  he  was  stained  by  no  sordidness, 
but  rather  praised  for  his  magnanimity,  and  he  even  forgave 
relations  of  his  enemies.  He  was  veiy  handsome,  and,  like  the 
king  his  namesake,  loved  splendid  and  fantastic  attire.  His 
mistress  shared  his  lot,  and  lived  merrily  from  the  black-mail 
{taglia)  imposed  by  Teodoro  upon  the  villages.  There  was 
with  him  also  a  bandit,  Brusco,  to  whom  he  had  sworn  eternal 
friendship,  and  his  uncle  Augellone.  The  latter  name  signifies 
Evil  Bird,  for  it  is  the  custom  for  banditti  to  give  themselves 
nicknames  when  they  begin  to  play  their  part  in  the  Macchia. 
The  Bvil  Bird  was  envious  of  Brusco,  of  whom  Teodoro  was  so 
fond,  and  he  one  day  thrust  the  cold  steel  rather  too  deep  into 
his  breast.    Then  he  fled  to  the  rocks.    When  Teodoro  learned 
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his  Mend's  fate,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  grie^  like  Achilles  after  the 
fall  of  Patroclus,  and,  as  is  the  old  custom  with  avengers,  he  let 
his  beard  grow,  and  swore  never  to  shave  it  till  he  had  bathed 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  Evil  Bird.  A  short  time  elapsed, 
and  Teodoro  was  seen  again  with  shaven  beard.  These  are  the 
little  tragedies  enacted  even  among  the  banditti  in  the  wilder- 
ness; for  the  human  heart  everywhere  follows  the  bent  of  its 
ruling  passions.  At  last  Teodoro  fell  ilL  A  spy  indicated  the 
hiding-place  of  the  sick  lion.  Then  the  wild  wolf-dogs,  the 
sbirri,  came  up  the  mountains  and  put  him  to  death  in  a  hovel; 
but  he  had  first  given  the  heads  of  two  cause  to  remember  him. 
The  ballad  boa,sts  that  he  fell  with  the  pistol  in  his  hand,  and 
the  fucUe  by  his  side,  cmne  un  fiero  pcUadinOf  "  like  a  haughty 
paladin."  But  such  was  the  respect  inspired  by  this  king  of  the 
mountains,  that  they  still  paid  his  overdue  taxes  even  after  his 
fall.  The  persons  wbo  owed  the  tax  that  he  had  not  yet  col- 
lected, came  and  respectfully  laid  the  money  in  the  cradle  of  the 
htfcle  baby  bom  to  him  by  his  queen  of  the  mountains.  Teo- 
doro met  his  death  in  the  year  1827, 

Gallocchio  is  also  renowned.  His  mistress  had  faithlessly  left 
him,  and  he  forbade  any  one  to  desire  her  hand.  Cesario  Negroni 
wooed  her.  Young  Gallocchio  gave  one  of  his  friends  a  hint  to 
wound  the  bride's  father.  The  wedding  guests  were  merrily 
dancing,  merrily  went  the  fiddles  an(P guitars — a  shot!  The 
bullet  missed  its  intended  course,  and  ent-ered  the  heart  of  the 
bride's  father.  Gallocchio  now  turns  bandit.  Cesario  fortifies 
himself;  but  Gallocchio  drives  him  out  of  his  house,  hunts  him 
through  the  mountains,  comes,  up  with  him,  lays  him  low. 
Gallocchio  then  fled  to  Greece,  where  he  fought  against  the 
Turks.  One  day  the  news  reached  him  that  his  brother  had 
fallen  in  the  vendetta  in  Corsica,  which  had  been  incessantly 
kept  up  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  bride's  father  and  of  Cesario. 
Gallocchio  returned  and  killed  two  brothers  of  Cesario  and 
others  beside,  and  destroyed  their  entire  family.  The  E-ed 
Gambini  was  his  companion ;  in  union  with  him  he  beat  the 
gens  d'armes,  one  of  whom  they  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  horse  and 
dragged  over  the  stones.  Gambini  fled  to  Greece,  where  the 
Turks  cut  off  his  head;  but  Gallocchio  died  in  sleep,  for  a 
traitor  shot  him. 

Renowned  are  also  Santa  Lucia,  Giammarchi  (who  kept  his 
ground  in  the  bush  for  sixteen  years),  Camilla  Ornano  (who 
uaaintained    himself   in    the    inountains    for    fourteen    years); 
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and   Josepli   Antommarclii  (who-  was    bandit  for   seventeen 
years). 

A  short  time  before  mj  arrivid  in  Corsica,  the  noted  bandit 
Serafino  was  shot;  he  was  betrayed,  and  met  his  death  in  sleep. 
Arrighi  also,  and  the  dreaded  Massoni,  had  met  their  end  a 
short  time  before;  it  was  as  wildly  romantic  as  their  life. 

Massoni  was  a  man  of  the  boldest  spirit  and  unexampled 
energy ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  family  in  good  circumstances,  in 
the  Balagna.  It  was  blood-revenge  that  drove  him  to  the 
mountains.  There  he  lived  for  many  years,  supported  by  his 
relations  and  favoured  by  the  herdsmen,  and  he  killed  in  many 
contests  a  great  number  of  sbirri.  With  him  was  his  brother 
and  the  brave  ArrighL  One  day  he  was  visited  by  a  man  of 
the  province  Balagna,  who  had  a  kinsman's  blood  to  avenge 
upon  a  powerful  &mily,  and  who  asked  his  assistance.  The 
bandit  received  him  hospitably,  and  having  nothing  to  offer  for 
a  meal,  went  to  a  herdsman  on  Monte  Rotondo,  and  asked  him 
for  a  lamb.  The  herdsman  gave  him  one  out  of  his  flock.  But 
Massoni  refused  it,  saying,  "  You  are  giving  me  a  lean  lamb, 
though  I  have  a  guest  to  honour  to-day;  see,  there  is  a  fat  one, 
I  will  take  that;"  and  in  a  trice  he  shot  the  fat  lamb  dead,  and 
carried  it  to  his  cave. 

The  herdsman  was  enraged  at  this  arbitrary  proceeding.  He 
hastily  descended  the  iSountains  meditating  revenge,  and  indi- 
cated Massoni's  hiding-place  to  the  sbirri.  He  was  avenging 
the  lamVs  blood.  The  sbirri  ascended  the  mountains  in  great 
force.  These  Oorsican  gens  d'armes,  familiar  with  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  practised  in  fights  with  banditti,  are  no  less 
brave  and  daring  than  the  game  they  hunt.  Their  life  is  in 
constant  danger  when  they  venture  up  to  the  mountains;  for 
the  banditti  are  on  their  watch,  and  keep  a  look-out  from  their 
hiding-places  with  the  telescopes  which  they  always  carry  with 
them;  and  when  danger  appears,  they  are  up  and  off,  more 
nimbly  than  the  Muffro  or  wild  sheep,  or  they  let  the  bailiff 
come  within  shot,  and  never  miss  their  aim. 

So  the  sbirri  came  up  the  mountains,  the  herdsman  leading  the 
way;  they  crept  up  the  rocks  on  paths  known  to  him  only.  The 
banditti  lay  in  a  cave,  which  was  almost  inaccessible,  and  con- 
cealed by  a  bush.  Arrighi  and  Massoni's  brother  lay  in  this  cave^ 
and  Massoni  sat  on  the  look-out  behind  the  bush. 

The  sbini  crept  up  on  a  path  above  the  cave,  and  others 
commanded  its  mouth.     Those  above  looked  down  upon  th» 
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bush,  to  see  whether  they  could  see  any  thing.  A  sbirro  took  a 
stone  and  threw  it  into  the  bush,  in  which  he  thought  he  ob- 
served something  black.  Instantly  a  man  jumped  up  behind 
the  bush  and  fired  off  a  pistol  to*  rouse  those  in  the  cave.  But 
at  the  same  moment  the  reports  of  the  bailiffs*  guns  were  heard, 
and  Massoni  fell  down  dead  before  the  cavern's  mouth. 

As  the  shots  fell  a  man  darted  out  of  the  cave — ^Massoni's 
brother.  Like  the  mountain  goat  he  sprang  wildly  from  rock  to 
rovk,  with  bullets  whizzing  round  him:  one  wounded  him 
mortally,  so  that  he  fell  down  the  rocks.  Arrighi,  who  saw  all 
that  passed,  kept  in  the  cave.  The  gens  d'armes  pushed  on  cau- 
tiously, but  no  one  durst  penetrate  into  the  cavern,  until  at 
length  the  most  dare-devil  of  them  ventured  in.  No  one  was 
visible  there;  nevertheless  the  bailiffs  were  not  to  be  deceived, 
and  persisted  that  the  cavern  still  concealed  a  man.  They  occu- 
pied the  entrance. 

Night  came.  Torches  and  camp-fires  were  kindled;  they 
resolved  to  starve  out  Arrighi.  In  the  morning  some  went  to 
the  adjacent  spring  to  draw  water.  A  shot  fell,  and  another, — 
and  two  sbirri  fell.  Their  companions,  screaming  with  rage, 
fired  off  their  guns  towards  the  cave.     All  was  still. 

Now  they  had  to  fetch  the  two  dead  or  dying  men.  They 
hesitated  a  long  time,  and  then  a  few  resolved  to  risk  it ;  and 
this  again  cost  the  life  of  one.  Another  day  passed.  One  then 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  smoking  out  the  bandit  like  a  badger,  a 
means  that  had  been  successfully  employed  in  Algiers.  So  they 
piled  up  dry  wood  before  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and  kindled 
,  it,  to  drive  out  the  bandit,  but  the  smoke  diffused  itself  through 
the  crevices.  Arrighi  heard  every  word  that  they  said,  and  held 
regular  conversations  with  the  sbirri,  who  could  neither  see  nor 
reach  him.  He  refused  to  give  himself  up,  though  they  had 
promised  him  pardon  if  he  would.  At  last  the  Procurator,  who 
had  been  summoned  from  Ajaccio,  sent  to  the  town  of  Corte 
for  military  and  an  engineer.  The  latter  was  to  give  his 
opinion  whether  the  cave  could  be  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 
The  engineer  came,  and  declared  it  possible  to  throw  petards 
in.  Arrighi  heard  what  was  being  arranged,  and  the  thought  of 
being  blown  up  and  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  cavern, 
filled  him  with  such  horror  that  he  resolved  upon  flight. 

He  waited  till  nightfall,  and  then  rolled  down  some  stones  in 
a  fidse  direction  and  sprung  from  rock  to  rock,  to  reach  another 
mountain.     Behind  him,  the  sbirri  popped  off  their  guns  with 
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no  certain  aim ;  but  one  liit  him  on  the  ankle.  He  bled  profusely, 
and  his  powers  were  fast  failing.  By  daybreak  his  blood- 
stained track  betrayed  him  like  the  wounded  hunted  deer.  The 
sbirri  are  off  on  the  track.  Arrighi  had  crouched  exhausted 
under  a  block  of  rock.  A  sbirri  clambered  up  this  block  with 
his  gun  ready  to  fire.  Arrighi  put  out  his  head  to  look  round  ; 
a  report — and  the  bullet  had  blown  out  his  brains. 

Thus  died  these  three  avengers  of  the  mountains,  happy  not  to 
meet  their  end  on  the  gallows.  But  so  great  was  the  respect 
that  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  people,  that  none  of  the  dwellers 
near  Monte  Rotondo  would  lend  his  mule  to  help  to  bring  away 
the  bodies  of  the  fallen  men.  "  For,"  said  these  people,  "  we  will 
have  no  share  in  the  blood  that  you  have  shed."  As  soon  as 
they  had  beaten  up  the  requisite  mules,  they  piled  the  dead 
banditti  and  sbirri  upon  their  backs,  and  thus  the  train  of  sbirri 
descended  the  mountains  to  Corte — eight  corpses  hung  over  the 
saddles  of  the  mules,  eight  men  slain  in  bandit  warfare. 

If  the  island  of  Corsica  could  disgorge  again  all  the  blood 
that  has  been  shed  in  it  in  the  course  of  time  in  battle  and  in 
vendetta,  it  would  flood  its  towns  and  villages,  and  drown  its 
people,  and  dye  the  sea  red  from  the  island's  shore  to  Genoa ! 
Here  red  death  has  truly  established  his  empire  ! 

One  can  scarcely  believe  what  the  historian  Filippini  relates, 
that  in  his  day,  in  thirty  years  28,000  Corsicans  were  murdered 
in  revenge.  By  the  calculations  of  another  Corsiean  historian, 
I  find  it  stated  that .  in  the  thirty-two  years,  up  to  the  year 
1715,  28,715  murders  were  perpetrated  in  Corsica.  The  same 
historian  estimates  the  sum  of  persons  murdered  through  the 
vendetta,  during  the  period  from  the  year  1339  to  the  year 
1729,  to  be  according  to  this  computation  333,000.  An  equal 
number,  he  thinks,  may  be  allowed  for  wounded  persons.  This 
would  give  us  666,000  Corsicans  struck  by  a  murderer's  hand. 
This  people  is  like  the  hydra :  though  all  itfl  heads  be  struck 
ofi",  they  grow  anew. 

According  to  the  address  of  the  Prefect  of  Corsica,  held  in 
August  1852,  before  the  assembled  departmental  generdi 
council,  4300  murders  {assassinats)  have  been  perpetrated  in 
Corsica  since  1821 ;  in  the  last  four  years  of  this  period  833,  in 
the  last  two  years  3  J  9,  and  in  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
year  1852,  99. 

The  island  has  250,000  inhabitants. 

The  government  tries  to  extirpate  this  blood-revenge   an^ 
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bandit-system  by  a  general  disarming.  Whether,  and  how,  this 
will  be  capable  of  execution,  I  know  not.  It  will  cost  mischief 
enough  in  the  execution;  for  they  will  not  be  able  to  disarm  the 
banditti  at  the  same  time,  and  their  enemies  will  then  be 
exposed  unarmed  to  their  bullets.  The  system  of  banditti,  the 
family  feuds,  and  the  vendetta,  which  the  law  has  not  been  able 
to  overcome,  have  hitherto  made  it  necessary  to  permit  the 
carrying  of  fire-arms.  For  if  the  law  cannot  protect  the 
individual,  it  must  leave  him  the  power  of  protecting  himself;  and 
thus  it  happens  that  Corsican  society  stands  in  a  manner  beyond 
the  domain  of  the  state,  on  the  footing  of  natural  rights,  and 
arming  for  personal  defence.  In  our  century  such  a  phenomenon 
is  strange  and  frightful  in  a  European  country.  The  carrying 
of  pistols  and  daggers  has  long  been  abolished ;  yet  here  every 
one  carries  double-barrelled  guns,  and  I  found  half  villages 
under  arms,  Kke  barbarians  advancing  against  one  another;  a 
Bight  of  fantastic  savageness,  to  see  about  one  these  haughty 
men  in  the  pdone  and  Phrygian  cap,  in  lonely,  dismal,  rocky 
districts,  all  with  the  leather  powder-belt  slung  round  them, 
and  the  double  gun  on  their  shoulders. 

There  is  probably  no  other  means  of  certainly  putting  down 
the  blood-revenge,  murder,  and  bandit-life,  than  culture.*  But 
culture  advances  in  Corsica  but  slowly.     Colonisation,  laying 

♦  Among  the  Jews  the  Mosaic  laws  expressly  forbade  the  acceptance  of  a 
pecuniary  compensation  for  murder  (Num.  xxxv.  31).  Among  the  Arabs,  "  Mo- 
hammed did  not  abolish,  but  endeavoured  to  mitigate  this  custom ;  he  permits 
the  murderer*8  life  to  be  spared  in  return  for  a  pecuniary  fine  (which  has  become 
Tery  usual  in  Persia);  and  he  desires  to  put  an  end  to  cruel  and  torturing  modes 
of  taking  life.*  But  the  Bedouins  seldom  or  never  admit  a  compensation;  for 
they  think  they  would  then  seem  to  have  abetted  the  murderer  in  his  crime. 
The?  hold  sacred  the  right  of  demanding  the  blood  of  the  murderer ;  and  they 
neither  desire  the  murderer  to  be  killed  by  judicial  authority,  nor  to  take  his  life 
themselves,  because  in  the  latter  case  they  would  have  relieved  the  hostile 
family  from  a  wicked  member;  but  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  de- 
claring war  against  him  and  his  family,  and  killing  any  of  them  whom  they  may 
choose — even  the  most  exalted,  and  the  stay  of  the  family,  because  he  ought  to 
have  a  watchful  eye  over  the  conduct  of  all  its  members.  The  popular  belief  of 
the  Arabs,  and  even  of  the  Hebrews,  contains  many  indications  of  the  concep- 
tion that  innocent  blood  spilt  calls  for  revenge,— namely,  that  no  dew  or  rain 
&Ils  upon  the  spot  of  such  bloodshed ;  that  charcoal  is  set  on  fire  by  it,  and 
that  a  bird  flies  out  from  the  head  of  the  slain  man,  and  cries  incessantly, '  Give 
ine  to  drink ! '  till  the  blood  be  avenged."— (Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encycl.)  **It 
i>  ordained  [in  the  Koran]  that  murder  shall  be  punished  with  death,  or  that 
the  perpetrator  shall  pay  to  the  heirs  of  the  person  whom  he  has  killed,  a  fine, 
which  is  to  be  divided  according  to  the  laws  of  inheritance ;  and  it  is  optional 
with  the  said  heirs  to  decree  whether  the  murderer  shall  be  put  to  death  or 
tue  fine  accepted." — (Lane*s  Modem  Egyptians.) 
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down  roads  througli  the  interior,  increase  of  commerce,  ^d 
productiveness,  which  would  also  put  a  new  life  into  the  port- 
towns — ^all  this  would,  probably,  be  a  general  disarming  of  the 
countiy.  The  French  government,  totally  powerless  against 
Corsican  insolence,  deserves  most  righteous  reproaches  for 
allowing  Corsica  to  become  a  Monte  Negro,  or  an  Italian  Ire* 
land — Corsica,  an  island  possessing  the  finest  climate,  fruitful 
districts,  a  position  commanding  the  entire  Mediterranean 
between  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  splendid  gul&  and 
roadsteads — which,  moreover,  is  rich  in  forests,  minerals, 
medicinal  springs,  and  fruits,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  brave,  bold 
people,  capable  of  great  things^ 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  IMMEDIATE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  GAPE  G0B80. 

Cape  Cobso  is  the  long  Harrow  peninsula  which  rims  out 
iuto  the  sea,  and  terminates  Corsica  towards  the  north.  The 
nigged  mountain  chain  called  the  Seirra  traverses  it,  rising  in 
Monte  Alticcione  and  iiL  Monte  Stello  to  a  height  of  more  than 
5000  feet,  and  descending  in  lovely  valleys  towards  both  coasts. 

I  had  been  told  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  valleys  of  this  little 
district,  of  their  productiveness  in  wine  and  oranges,  and  of  the 
gentle  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  so  that  I  started  with  real 
pleasure  upon  my  wanderings.  The  very  fii^t  approach,  too,  to 
the  canton  of  St.  Martino  is  imposing,  as  a  good  road  leads 
through  olive-groves  along  the  coast.  Chapels  buried  in  foliage, 
fiunily  vaults  surmounted  by  a  dome,  solitary  cottages  on  the 
seashore,  here  and  there  an  abandoned  tower,  with  the  wild  fig- 
tree  nestling  in  its  chinks,  and  the  prickly  cactus  multiplying  at 
its  base,  give  a  picturesque  aspect  to  the  Landscape.  All  Corsica 
is  beset  with  these  towers,  built  by  the  Pisans  and  Genoese  to 
protect  the  coasts  against  the  predatory  Saracens.  They  are 
round  or  quadrangular,  built  in  lonely  situations  of  brown 
granite,  and  of  a  height  of  not  more  than  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  A  corps  of  guards  was  stationed  in  them,  and  gave  the 
alarm  in  the  district  on  the  approach  of  the  Corsairs<  All  these 
towers  ar«  now  abandoned,  and  falling  to  decay.  They  give  an 
exceedingly  romantic  character  to  the  Corsican  seacoast. 

It  was  a  charming  ramble  in  the  brilliant  early  morning,  the 
eye  embracing  the  sea  with  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  islands 
Elba,  Capraja,  aud  Monte  Cristo,  and  being  rejoiced  again  by 
the  contrast  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  in  immediate  proximity 
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to  the  sea.  The  heights  here  form  an  amphitheatre,  enclosing 
little  verdant  shady  valleys  with  streams  gargling  through  them. 
Round  about  stand  the  black  villages  with  taper  church-steeples 
and  old  convents;  upon  the  valley-meadows  the  shepherd  world 
are  carrying  on  their  avocations;  and  wherever  a  valley. opens 
out  to  the  coast,  there  stands  a  tower,  and  a  little  ouk-of-the- 
world  fishing- village,  with  a  few  boats  lying  at  anchor. 

Every  morning  at  sunrise,  groups  of  women  and  girls  oome 
from  Cape  Corso  to  Bastia,  to  carry  their  fruit  to  market.  A 
neat  blue  or  brown  gown  is  put  on  for  the  town,  and  the  gayest 
cloth  wound  round  the  hair  as  a  mandUe,  It  is  a  charming 
sight  to  see  these  figures  trudging  along  the  seashore  in  the 
morning  light,  with  their  bright  baskets  on  their  head,  holding 
a  cheering  burden  of  gold-red  fruits ;  and  there  could  scarcely 
be  a  more  gracious  sight  than  a  fair,  slender  lass  carrying  a  bas- 
ket full  of  grapes  on  her  head,  and  tripping  lightly  along  like  a 
Hebe,  or  Titian's  daughter.  They  all  passed  me,  chatting  and 
joking,  and  with  the  same  beautiful  greeting,  Evviva.  There  is 
nothing  better  that  one  human  being  can  wish  for  another,  than 
that  he  may  live. 

But  let  us  on;  for  the  sun  is  in  Leo,  and  will  in  two  hours  be 
tremendous.  Beyond  the  tower  of  Miomo,  and  near  the  second 
pieve,  Brando,  the  carriage  road  ceases,  and  now  one  must 
clamber  like  a  goat,  for  there  are  passable  driving-roads  in  few- 
places  only  about  Cape  Corso.  I  ascended  from  the  little 
Marina  di  Vasina.  which  is  quite  buried  out  of  sight  on  the 
shore,  to  the  mountains  on  which  are  the  three  communes  that 
form  the  pieve  of  Brando,  The  way  was  steep  and  rugged,  but 
refreshing  from  dashing  streams,  and  from  the  luxuriance  of  the 
gardens.  The  entire  coast  is  covered  with  them,  frill  of  vines, 
and  oranges,  and  olives,  in  which  Brando  is  particularly  rich. 
The  fig-tree  bends  down  with  its  ripe  fruit,  and  does  not  draw 
back  from  the  mouth  that  waters  at  it,  like  the  tree  of  Tantalus, 

In  one  of  the  rocks  on  the  coast  is  the  beautiful  stalactite 
cave  of  Brando,  which  was  discovered  no  long  time  ago.  It  is 
in  the  garden  of  a  retired  officer.  A  refugee  from  Modena  had 
given  me  a  letter  to  this  gentleman,  and  so  I  visited  him  on  his 
estate,  which  is  quite  glorious.  The  colonel  has  transformed 
the  entire  coast  into  a  garden,  which  hangs  dreamily  over  the 
sea,  kept  cool  by  quiet  olives,  myrtles,  and  laurels;  there  are 
cypresses  and  pines,  single  and  in  groups,  flowers  everywhere, 
ivy  clustering  on  the  walls,  the  vines  laden  with  grapes^  trees 
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Upon  trees  of  oranges,  a  summer-house  concealed  among  green, 
a  cool  grotto  deep  in  the  earth,  solitude  from  the  "world,  quiet, 
a  sight  of  the  aziire  heaven,  and  the  sea  with  its  hermit-islands, 
a  searching  look  then  into  one's  own  happj  heart ! — I  know  not 
when  one  ought  to  live  here,  while  one  is  still  young,  or  when 
one  is  old  and  matured. 

An  elderly  gentleman  looked  out  from  the  villa  on  hearing 
me  ask  the  gardener  for  the  colonel,  and  heckoned  me  in.  Who 
he  was  the  garden  had  already  told  me,  and  now  the  little  room 
too  that  I  entered  told  me  the  same.  The  walls  were  decorated 
with  significant  emblems;  I  saw  the  fraternisation  of  the  various 
estates  represented  by  a  countryman,  a  soldier,  a  priest,  and  a 
scholar  joining  hands.  There  sat  the  five  races,  European, 
Asiatic,  Negro,  Australian,  and  Red  Indian,  in  harmony  round 
a  table,  with  glasses  in  their  hands,  ilrinking  to  good  fellowship, 
and  gaily  encircled  by  vine  festoons.  I  saw  directly  that  I  was 
in  the  fair  land  of  Icaria,  and  had  come  to  none  other  than  the 
excellent  uncle  in  Goethe's  "  Travels  of  Wilhelm  Meister."  And 
80  it  was ;  this  person  was  single,  and  quite  like  the  uncle,  a 
humanistic  socialist,  and  a  countiy  gentleman  of  great  but  silent 
influence  for  good. 

He  came  to  me  with  a  cheerful  tranquil  mien,  holding  the 
Journal  des  Debata  in  his  hand,  and  joyously  smiling  at  what  he 
liad  been  reading  in  it. 

"  I  have  read  in  your  garden  and  your  parlour,  Signore,  the 
Con^fU  Socud  of  Rousseau  and  a  bit  of  the  Republic  of  Plato* 
You  prove  to  me  that  you  ai-e  a  countryman  of  the  great 
Pasquale." 

We  spoke  all  manner  of  things  about  the  world,  humanity, 
and  barbarism,  and  how  theories  prove  so  ineffective.  But  these 
are  old  stories  that  every  thinking  man  has  perhaps  meditated 
and  conversed  about. 

With  thoughts  thus  excited  I  descended  into  the  grotto,  after 
having  bade  Sirewell  to  this  remarkable  man,  who  had  so  sur- 
prisingly converted  into  reality  what  I  had  beheld  only  in  fiction. 
How  strange  this  island  is! — Yesterday  a  bandit  who  had  mur- 
dered ten  men  from  Capriccio,  and  was  led  to  the  scaffold;  and 
to-day  a  practical  philosopher,  a  devotee  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man!— both  being  equally  genuine  Corsicans,  the  product  of 
their  nation's  history.  Walking  under  the  blooming  trees  of  the 
gwden,  I  said  to  myself  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  in  paradise 
to  Ipvd  men.     I  believe  the  vronderful  power  of  the  primitive 
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Ohristianitj  sprang  from  the  fact,  that  its  teachers  were  poor  and 
often  unhappy  men. 

St  Paul,  so  says  Corsican  story,  landed  on  Cape  Corso,  the 
Promontorium  Sacrum  as  it  was  called  in  ancient  times,  and 
preached  the  gospel.  It  is  indubitable  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion was  first  introduced  on  Cape  Corso,  whenever  it  came  to  the 
island.  Thus  this  district  is  even  from  ancient  times  a  soil  con- 
secrated to  human  progress. 

A  gardening  girl  led  me  to  the  grotto,  which  is  neither  very- 
lofty  nor  very  deep,  and  is  a  series  of  chambers,  through  whidh 
one  walks  at  one's  ease.  Lamps  hang  from  the  roof  These  the 
girl  lighted,  and  then  left  me  alone.  The  pale  half  light  now 
illuminated  this  beautiful  crypt  with  such  fantastic  stalactitic 
formations  as  only  a  Gothic  architect  can  imagine,  in  pointed 
arches,  capitals,  tabernacle  and  rosettes.  The  grotto  is  the 
oldest  Gothic  cathedral  in  Corsica ;  nature  built  it  so  in  her 
most  enchanting  whimsical  humour.  While  the  lamps  flickered 
and  lighted  up  the  bright  yellow  transparent  stalactites,  it  was 
exactly  like  a  crypt.  WhUe  left  alone  in  this  twilight,  I  saw 
.the  foUowing  vision  portrayed  in  stalactites. 

A  wonderful  maiden  sat  perfectly  still  on  a  throne  ot  the 
clearest  alabaster,  covered  with  a  white  veiL  On  her  head  she 
wore  a  lotus  flower,  and  on  her  breast  a  carbuncle.  The  eye 
could  not  take  itself  off  the  veiled  maiden  for  the  feelings  she 
excited.  Before  her  knelt  many  little  dwarfs ;  the  poor  little 
wretches  were  all  of  stalactite,  and  wore  yellow  crowns  of  the 
most  beautiful  stalactites.  They  moved  not,  but  all  held  out 
their  hands  towards  the  white  maiden,  as  though  they  would 
lift  her  veil,  and  bitter  tears  dropped  from  their  eyes.  I  fancied 
I  ought  to  know  some  of  them,  and  address  them  by  name. 

"  This  is  Isis,"  said  the  toad  satirically,  sitting  on  a  stonet, 
and  with  her  eyes  apparently  holding  all  spellbound.  "  Who 
knows  not  the  right  word,  and  yet  would  lift  the  veil  of  the 
fair  maiden,  shall  be  petrified  like  these.  Stranger,  wilt  thou 
speak  the  word  ?  " 

I  was  here  just  falling  asleep,  being  much  fatigued,  and  find- 
ing the  air  in  the  grotto  so  cool  and  dark,  and  the  falling  of  the 
drops  so  melancholy,  when  the  gardener's  girl  entered  the 
grotto  and  called,  "It  is  time  !" — Time  1  to  lift  the  veil  of  Isis, 
O  ye  eternal  gods !  "  Yes,  Signore,  time  to  come  out  again  to 
the  beautiful  sun  and  the  living  garden."  So  said  the  girl,  and 
«aid  well,  methought  j  wherefore  I  followed  her  immediately. 
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''See  ihisJucUe,  sir;  we  found  it  in  th»  grotto,  quite  en- 
erosted  with  stalactite,  and  human  bones  beside  it.  It  was  most 
likely  the  gun  and  the  bones  of  a  bandit.  The  poor  fellow 
probably  skulked  in  this  hiding-place,  and  died  there  like  the 
woimded  deer."  Nothing  was  left  of  the  gun  but  the  rusty 
barrel  It  may  have  directed  the  avenging  bullet  into  many  a 
beart  I  now  hold  it  in  my  hand  here,  dug  up  to  the  light  like 
tbe  fossil  remains  of  a  barbarous  history,  and  it  opens  its  mouthy 
and  tells  me  Yeiidetta-storieB.* 


OHAPTER  IL 
PBOM  BRANDO  TO  LTJBL 

Xmpov  &iiptt  iwv ; 


Odtsset,  X.  281. 

I  Kow  descended  to  Erba  Lunga,  a  seaside  village  of  rather 
more  life,  from  the  harbour  of  which  fishing-boats  put  off  daily 
for  Bastia.  The  terrible  heat  compelled  me  to  rest  there  a  few 
hours. 

Here  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  most  powerful  Signori 
of  Cape  Corso,  and  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Signori  Dei  Gentili 
still  looks  down  upon  Erba  Lunga,  its  mighty  black  walls 
towering  up  from  a  rocky  hilL  The  Gcntill  held  sway  over  Cape 
Corso,  together  with  the  Da  Mares.  To  the  &.mily  of  Da  Ms^re 
belonged  also  the  adjacent  isliand  of  Capraja,  which,  greatly 
oppressed  by  these  violent  lords,  delivered  itself  from  their  rule 
by  an  insurrection  in  the  year  1507,  and  put  itself  under  the 
Bank  of  Genoa.  Cape  Corso  always  had  the  reputation,  con- 
firmed by  its  very  position,  of  Genoese  senttments,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  deemed  unwarlike.  Even  at  the  present  day 
tbe  Corsican  mountaineers  look  down  with  contempt  upon  the 
gentle  and  stirring  people  of  the  peninsula.  The  historian, 
Filippini,  says  of  the  inhabitants  of  die  cape,  "  They  dress  well, 
and  are  from  their  commerce,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  continent, 
much  more  domestic  than  the  other  Corsicans.  There  obtains 
among  them  great  integrity  and  good  faith.     Their  industry  is 

*  '^ese  stories  appear  to  be  put  off  till  Book  -viL  chap.  4. 
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^mt)loyed  solely  on  wine,  whieli  they  export  to  the  continent.'* 
Aft  early  as  Filippini's  time,  the  wine  of  Cape  Cotso  was 
renowned,  and  mainly  of  a  white  ooloor.  The  wines  of  the 
greatest  repute  are  those  of  Luri  and  Bogliano ;  these  are  among 
the  most  excellent  growths  of  Southern  Europe,  resembling  those 
of  Spain,  Cyprus,  and  Syraouse.  Cape  Corso  is,  however,  also 
rich  in  oranges  and  lemons. 

Rambling  further  on  these  heights,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea- 
shore, one  sees  little  of  the  charms  of  the  beautiful  district,  which 
lie  concealed  in  the  valleys.  All  Cape  Corso  is  a  system  of  such 
glens  towards  the  sea  on  both  sides.  But  the  mountains  them- 
selves are  rugged  and  destitute  of  shade ;  for  their  bushes  are  no 
protection  against  the  sun.  Limestone,  serpentine,  talc-slate, 
and  porphyries  appear.  I  at  length  came  late  in  the  evening, 
after  a  Miguing  walk,  to  the  vaUey  of  Sisco.  A  paesano  had 
promised  me  hospitality  there,  with  which  cheering  prospects  I 
descended  into  the  valley.  But  which  was  the  commune  of 
Sisco?  There  were,  round  about  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
and  stretching  higher  up  them,  several  little  black  villages,  all 
comprised  under  the  name  Sisco.  This  is  the  Corsican  way,  to 
call  all  the  localities  of  a  valley  by  the  one  general  name  of  the 
pieve,  though  each  bears  its  peculiar  name  also.  I  directed  my 
steps  towards  the  nearest  village,  where  an  old  convent  under 
pine-trees  seemed  to  attract  me  and  .say,  ^'  Pilgrim,  come,  taste 
the  delights  of  my  good  wine."  But  I  was  disappointed,  and  had 
to  go  uphill  for  a  couple  of  miles  more,  till  at  last  I  reached  the 
house  of  mine  host  of  Sisco.  The  little  village  lay  picturesqtiely 
beneath  imcouth  black  rocks,  with  a  tearing  stream  foaming 
through  them,  and  Mount  Stello  towering  up  above. 

My  host'shouse  was  a  new  establishment,  and  comfortable.  Some 
men  were  just  eome  in  firom  the  mountains  with  their  guns,  and 
there  was  a  little  party  of  country  people  assembled.  The 
women  took  no  part>  they  only  prepared  the  meal,  served  it, 
and  disappeared.  The  evening  was  passed  in  conversation. 
The  people  of  Sisco  are  poor,  but  hospitable  and  friendly.  On 
the  morrow  my  host  waked  me  at  daybreak;  he  accompanied 
me  a  feW  steps  from  his  house,  and  then  gave  me  to  the  care  of 
an  old  man,  who  was  to  guide  me  over  the  labyrinthine  mountain 
tracks  into  the  right  road  to  Crosciano.  I  had  a  few  introdno- 
tions  for  other  villages  of  the  cape,  given  me  overnight.  This 
is  the  excellent  and  praiseworthy  custom  in  Corsica,  that  the 
host  gives  his  parting  guest  a  letter  to  his  relations  or  friends 
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io  nse  on  his  journey,  and  these  then  receive  him  to  a  like  hospi- 
tality, and  on  his  departure  furnish  hhn  with  a  like  introduction 
to  others.  Thus  one  may  be  entertained  as  a  guest  from  day  to 
day,  and  meet  great  attention  erery  where.  As  there  are 
scsreely  any  inns  in  the  Tillages,  travelling  would  otherwise  b6 
hMj  possible. 

Sisoo  has  a  very  ancient  church  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine^ 
▼iuoh  is  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage,  standing  high  on  the  sea- 
coast  A  strange  ship  being  once  oast  on  this  coast,  the  crew 
vowed  offerings  to  the  church  for  their  deliverance,  which  thejr 
Bttbeequently  really  devoted.  They  are  rare  relics  indeed,  and 
the  people  of  Sisoo  may  feel  some  pride  in  professing  such  fine 
things  as  a  bit  of  the  clod  from  which  Adam  was  modelled,  a 
few  almonds  from  Paradise,  Aaron's  rod  that  blossomed,  a  bit  of 
manna  from  the  desert,  a  bit  of  the  hide  worn  by  John  the 
Baptist,  a  bit  of  Christ's  cradle,  a  bit  of  Christ's  reed,  and  the 
celebrated  rod  with  which  Moses  parted  the  Red  Sea» 

There  are  many  picturesque  views  in  the  mountains  of  Sisco, 
and  the  country  becomes  more  charming  the  further  you  go 
JiOTtjL  I  went  along  the  side  of  Monte  Altioeioni  through  many 
villages,  Crosciano,  Pietta  Corbara,  and  Caguana ;  but  I  found 
also  the  wretchedest  villages,  in  which  even  the  vineyards  came 
to  an  end.  As  I  had  declined  a  break&st  in  the  house  of  my 
host,  not  to  drive  the  good  people  at  sunrise  into  the  kitchen, 
and  it  was  now  close  upon  midday,  I  began  to  feel  extremely 
hongry.  There  were  neither  figs  nor  walnuts  by  the  road-side, 
so  I  determined  to  appease  my  hunger  at  any  cost  in  the  next 
paese  that  I  should  pass  through.  In  three  houses  they  had 
nothing — ^no  wine,  no  bread;  it  was  all  gone.  In  the  fourth 
house  I  heard  the  tones  of  a  guitar.  Two  old  men  in  ragged 
smock-frocks  sat  here,  one  on.  the  bed  and  the  other  on  a  stool. 
The  former  held  the  cetera  on  his  arm,  and  played,  gazing  con- 
templatively into  vacuity;  perhaps  recalling  his  long  bygone 
youth«  The  old  man  opened  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  half  loaf, 
imipped  carefuUy  in  a  cloth,  and  presented  me  the  bread  to  cut 
mysdf  a  piece.  Then  sitting  down  again  on  the  bed,  he  struck 
the  guitar  and  sang  a  vocero,  or  dirge.  I  sat  by,  eating  the 
bread  of  the  bitterest  poverty,  and  fancied  myself  in  the  presence 
of  the  old  harper  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  who  sang, 

"Who  ne*er  his  bread  in  sorrow' ate, 

Who  ne'er  the  mournful  midnight  hours 
Weeping  upon  his  bed  hath  sat. 
He  knows  you  not,  >e  heavenly  Powers." 
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Heaven  knows  how  Goethe  came  to  Corsica !  but  this  is  already 
the  second  character  &om  Groethe  that  I  have  met  on  this  wild 
cape. 

So  my  hanger  was  more  than  appeased,  and  I  passed  on.  As 
I  descended  into  the  vale  of  Luri,  the  country  around  me  be- 
came a  peifect  paradise.  Luri  is  the  most  charming  valley  in 
Cape  Corso,  and  the  most  extensive  too,  although  it  is  only  six 
miles  long  and  three  broad.  Towards  the  land  side  it  is  en- 
closed by  fine  mountains,  on  the  highest  summit  of  which  stands 
a  solitary  black  tower,  called  the  Tower  of  Seneca,  because,  ac- 
cording to  popular  story,  Seneca  passed  there  the  eight  ^ears  of 
his  exile.  Towards  the  sea,  the  valley  gently  sinks  as  far  as 
the  Marina  of  Luri.  A  copious  mountain-stream  waters  the 
whole  valley,  and  is  conducted  in  channels  through  the  gardens 
and  orchards.  Here  are  the  communes  that  form  the  pieve  of 
Luri,  looking  wealthy  and  comfortable,  with  their  taper  church- 
steeples,  convents,  and  towers,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  luxu- 
riant southern  vegetation.  I  have  seen  many  a  glorious  valley 
in  Italy,  but  I  remember  none  that  presents  so  smiling  and 
joyous  an  aspect  as  this  vale  of  Luri.  .It  is  quite  full  of  vine- 
yards, shaded  by  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  fruit-trees  of 
every  kind,  rich  in  melons  and  garden  plants;  and  the  higher 
you  mount,  the  thicker  become  the  groves  of  chestnuts  and 
walnuts,  and  of  fig,  almond,  and  olive  trees^* 


CHAPTER  IIL 

PINO. 


A  GOOD  carriage  road  leads  up  from  the  Marina  of  LurL  One 
enjoys  the  balmy  air  of  a  never-ending  garden.  Houses,  in  an 
elegant  Italian  villa-style,  give  evidence  of  prosperity.  How 
happy  must  man  be  here, — spared  the  raging  of  the  elements 
and  of  human  passions!  A  vine-dresser,  who  saw  me  coming 
along,  beckoned  me  into  his  mgne,  and  I  waited  for  no  second 
invitation.  Naught  of  vine-disease  to  be  heard  of,  but  plenty 
and  geniality  every  where.  The  wine  of  Luri  is  fine,  and  the 
'atrons  of  this  valley  are  said  to  be  considered  the  best  in  all 
hce  Mediterranean  countries.      It  is  principally  the  species  of 


r 
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citrons  with  thick  peel,  called  Cedri,  that  is  grown  here,  and 
especially  on  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  cape,  but  most  of 
all  at  CenturL  This  tree,  which  is  extremely  tender,  demands 
careful  training.  It  thrives  only  in  warm  sunshine,  and  in  the 
valleys  that  are  sheltered  from  the  wind  Libeccio.  Cape  Corso 
ja  a  perfect  Elysium  of  this  precious  tree  of  the  Hesperides. 

I  now  started  on  my  journey  again,  to  cross  the  Serra  to 
Pino,  on  the  other  sea.  For  a  long  time  I  walked  through 
woods  of  walnut-trees,  whose  fruit  was  ripe;  and  I  must  here 
confirm  what  I  had  heard,  that  the  Corsican  walnut-trees  are 
unequalled.  Fig-trees,  olives,  and  chestnuts,  alternate  with  the 
walnuts.  It  is  delightful  to  roam  tlirough  a  dark-shaded  Ger- 
man forest  of  beeches,  oaks,  or  pines ;  but  the  woods  of  the  south 
are  also  glorious,  fbr  their  trees  form  a  most  noble  company.  I 
climbed  up  the  tower  Fondali,  which  stands  quite  embosomed 
in  green,  close  to  the  little  village  of  the  same  name,  making  a 
very  picturesque  effect  in  the  midst  of  this  fresh  foliage.  From 
its  battlements  one  looks  into  the  beautiful  valley  and  down  to 
the  blue  sea,  and  upwards  sees  green  hills  upon  hills,  darkly 
crowned  by  abandoned  convents.  And  upon  the  highest  crag 
of  the  Serra  is  seen  the  Tower  of  Seneca^  frowning  down  like  a 
Stoic  standing  wrapped  in  thought,  far  into  the  land  and  sea. 
The  many  towers  that  stand  hereabouts  (for  I  counted  several) 
give  proof  that  this  vale  of  Luii  was  richly  cultivated,  even  in 
ancient  times.  They  were  built  to  protect  its  civilisation ;  and 
even  Ptolemy,  in  his  Corsican  geography,  k^ows  the  vale  of  Luri: 
he  calls  it  Lurinon. 

I  climbed  up  through  a  shady  grove  and  flowering  creepers  to 
the  ridge  of  the  Serra,  close  under  the  foot  of  the  mountain-cone 
on  which  the  Tower  of  Seneca  stands.  From  this  point  both 
seas  are  visible,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  Now  the  path 
descended  to  Pino,  where  some  Carrarian  sculptors  awaited  me. 
The  view  of  the  western  coast,  with  its  red  reefe  and  little 
indented  rocky  bays,  and  of  the  densely  wooded  pieve  of  Pino, 
was  quite  a  surprise.  Pino  has  a  few  chateau-like  houses  and 
beautiful  parks,  where  a  Boman  Duca  would  not  disdain  to 
dwell  There  are  millionnaires  even  in  Corsica,  and  especially  on 
the  Cape  they  reckon  up  about  a  hundred  wealthy  families, 
among  whom  are  a  few  inordinately  opulent,  whose  wealth  has 
been  gained  by  themselves  or  their  relations  in  the  Antilles, 
Mexico,  and  BrazdL 

One  of  these  Croesuses  of  Pino  has  inherited  from  his  uncle  in 
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St.  Thomas  an  estate  of  ten  millions  of  francs.  Uncles  are,  after 
all,  the  most  capital  people.  To  have  an  uncle  is  as  much  as  to  be 
always  putting  into  a  lottery.  They  are  excellent  people;  they 
may  make  any  thing  of  their  nephews :  millionnaires,  immortal, 
historical  characters.  The  nephew  at  Pino  has  built  a  chapel  of 
Corsican  marble  to  his  imcle  for  his  deserts — a  charming 
Moorish  family-vault  on  a  knoll  near  the  sea.  The  Carrarese 
sculptors,  who  were  jast  working  at  it,  took  me  into  the  chapeL 
Above  the  uncle's  grave  is  written,  "  Under  the  protection  of 
God." 

In  the  evening  we  visited  the  cur6.  We  found  him  strolling 
up  and  down  before  his  gloriously  situated  parsonage,  in  a 
brown  Oorsican  jacket  and  with  a  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty  on  his 
head.  The  hospitf^ble  gentleman  showed  us  into  his  parlour, 
sat  down  on  a  wooden  chair,  and  ordered  the  donna  to  bring 
wine.  While  the  glasses  were  coming,  he  took  down  his  guitar 
from  the  waD,  and  began  to  strike  the  strings  with  a  free,  bold, 
and  joyous  hand,  and  to  sing  the  Paoli  March,  The  Corsican 
clergy  were  ever  free-souied  meto,  and  fought  in  many  a  fight 
beside  their  parishioners.  The  parson  of  Pino  now  cocked  hid 
Mithras-cap,  and  commenced  a  serenade  to  the  fair  Mary.  I 
shook  hands  vAth.  him  heartily,  and  thanked  him  for  the  wine 
and  the  song,  and  went  to  the  bed  that  was  prepared  for  me  in 
a  paese.  We  intended  to  ramble  about  early  on  the  morrow, 
and  then  visit  Seneca  upon  his  tower. 

On  this  western  coast  of  Pape  Corso,  beyond  Pino,  is  the  fifth 
and  last  pieve  of  the  Cape,  called  Nonza.  Mear  Nonza  stands 
that  tower  that  I  mentioned  in  the  History  of  Corsica,  when 
telling  of  a  trait  of  heroic  patriotism.  The  tower  may  boast 
of  another  deed  of  heroic  audacity.  In  the  year  1768,  the  old 
captain  Casella  was  stationed  in  it  with  a  small  corps  of  militia. 
The  French  had  already  brought  the  Cape  to  submission,  and  th^ 
other  captains  had  capittilated.  Cas6lla  would  not  do  the  same. 
The  to  wer  had  one  cannon  and  stlfflcient  ammunition,  and  the  militia 
had  their  muskets.  Witli  this,  the  old  man  said,  they  could  defend 
themselves  against  a  whole  army,  and  if  the  worst  should  come  to 
the  worst,  they  must  blow  themselves  up.  The  militia  kne^ 
their  man,  and  that  he  would  do  what  he  said ;  they  therefore 
made  off  in  the  night,  leaving  their  arms  behind  them,  and  the 
old  captain  found  himself  alone.  So  he  resolved  to  defend  the 
tower  entirely  alone.  The  cannon  was  loaded ;  he  loaded  all  the 
muskets,  distributed  them  at  the  loopholes,  and  awaited  the 
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coming  of  the  French.  They  advanoed,  led  on  by  General  Grand- 
maison.  When  thej  came  within  range,  Casella  first  fired  off 
ihe  cannon  at  them,  and  then  made  an  infernal  racket  with  the 
muskets.  The  French  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  tower,  to 
amionnce  to  the  captain  that  the  Oap^  had  submitted,  and  the 
general  called  upon  him  to  spare  useless  bloodshed,  and  surrender 
with  his  garrison.  Thereupon  CaseUa  answered  that  he  would 
hold  a  council  of  war,  and  retired.  After  a  time  he  appeared 
again,  and  amiounced  that  the  garrison  of  the  tower  of  K onza 
were  willing  to  capitulate  on  the  terms  of  being  allowed  to 
march  out,  saving  their  soldier's  honour,  with  all  their  baggage 
and  artillery,  for  the  carriage  of  which  the  French  were  to  pro- 
vide. The  conditions  weye  acceded  to.  But  when  the  French 
had  taken  up  their  position  before  the  tower  to  receive  the 
garrison,  old  Casella  marched  out  with  his  musket,  his  pistol, 
and  his  sword.  The  French  waited  for  the  garrison,  and  the 
commanding-officer,  surprised  that  they  weore  so  long  in  march* 
ing  out,  inquired,  "  Well,  what  delays  your  garrison  so  long  V* — 
"  It  is  out  already,"  replied  the  Corsican,  "  for  I  am  the  gaiTison 
of  the  tower  of  Nonza !"  Hereupon  the  officer  was  ijaaddened 
with  shame,  and  would  have  fl.own  at  Casella.  The  old  man 
drew  his  sword  to  defend  himself;  but,  n^eanwhile,  Grand- 
maison  himself  came  up,  who,  o^  hearing  the  fuU  story,  was 
transported  with  admiration,  and  immediately  put  his  officer 
nnder  arrest,  and  not  only  punctually  perfoimed  every  condition 
that  had  been  stipulated  by  old  Casella,  but  sent  him  to  Paoli's 
head-quarters  with  a  guard  of  honour,  and  letter  testifying  his 
admiration. 

Above  Pino  extends  the  canton  Rogliano,  together  with  Ersa 
and  Centuri,  a  district  distinguished  for  its  wine,  oil,  and  lemons, 
and  vying  with  Luri  in  cultivation.  The  five  pievi  of  the  Cape, 
Brando,  Martino,  Luri,  Eogliano,  and  Nonza,  have  in  all  twenty- 
one  communes  and  about  19,000  inhabitants,  or  nearly  as  many 
as  the  island  of  Elba.  Going  from  Bogliano  to  the  north  by 
way  of  Ersa,  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Corsica  is  reached, 
opposite  which  lies  the  small  island  of  Girolata.  It  has  a  light- 
house upon  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  TOWEE  OF  SEN£CA. 

Melias  latebanl  i^rocnl  ab  in^idiie  malifl, 
Bamotiu  inter  Conici  mpes  iliaris. 

Senega^  Oclama,  ii  L 

The  Tower  of  Seneca  is  visible  even  on  tte  sea,  and  many  miles 
off.  It  stands  on  a  bare  gigantic  block  of  granite,  which  towers 
up  solitary  from  the  mountain-top,  and  Supports  the  black  and 
weatherbeaten  walls.  Solitary  stand  these  also,  awful  and 
melancholy,  with  mists  hanging  about  them.  Desolate  moun- 
tain heaths  all  round,  and  the  sea  far  below  on  both  sides. 

If  the  exiled  Stoic  really  passed  eight  years  of  banishment 
here,  enthroned  high  among  the  clouds,  in  the  silence  of  this 
rock-wilderness,  as  a  significant  tradition  maintains,  the  locality 
was  not  amiss  for  a  philosopher  to  indulge  in  a&se  meditations 
on  the  world  and  destiny,  and  to  contemplate  with  wonder  the 
eternal  elements.  The  spirit  of  solitude  is  the  best  instructor  of 
the  wise.  It  may  then  have  revealed  to  Seneca  the  secrets  of 
the  universe  and  shown  him  the  vanity  of  the  great  Rome,  in 
silent  nights  when  he  would  have  lamented  his  Tot  as  an  exile. 
"When  he  returned  again  to  Rome,  he  may,  in  the  midst  of  the 
horrors  of  Nero,  have  often  wished  the  solitary  days  of  his 
Corsican  life  back  again.  There  is  an  old  Roman  tragedy,  Octavia, 
having  for  its  subject  the  tragical  fate  of  the  wife  of  Nero.  In 
this  tragedy,  Seneca  appears  as  the  moraHzer,  and  utters  the 
following  verses  of  lamentation  :* — 

*  Seneca,  Oct.  «.  init. 

Quid  me,  potens  FoHllna,  fallad  mihl 
Blandita  vulto,  sorte  contentum  mea 
Alte  extulisti,  gravius  ut  ruerem  edita 
Beceptus  arce,  totque  prospicerem  metus  ? 
Melius  latebam  procul  ab  invidisB  malis 
Bemotus  inter  Corsici  mpes  maris : 
Ubi  liber  animns  et  siti  juris,  mihl 
Semper  vacabat,  stadia  recolenti  mea. 
O  quam  juvabat  (quo  nihil  majus  parens 
Natura  genuit  opens  immensi  artifex) 
Ccelum  intueri,  soils  alternas  vices. 
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Wherefore,  with  guileful  yisage  flattering  me. 

Thou,  potent  Fortune  t  hast  exalted  high 

Me  wlui  my  lot  contented  ?  that  my  faOl 

Be  so  much  deeper,  and  with  fears  beset  ? 

Better  bv  far  away  from  envy's  ills 

Among  the  rocks  of  Corsican  seas  I  lurk'd ; 

My  mind  was  free  and  self-controlled,  and  aye 

Had  leisure  olden  studies  to  rehearse, 

O  how  I  joy'd—the  grandest  pleasure  *ti^ 

Dame  Nature  'mong  her  countless  gifts  bestows^ 

To  observe  the  heavens,  and  watch  the  changeful  sun. 

And  Phoebe's  orb,  hj  wandering  stars  begirt. 

And  then  the  glittering  pride  of  air's  expanse ! 

And  when  this  universe  grows  old,  anon 

To  chaos  blind  it  shall  relapse  ;  e'en  now 

Draws  on  the  last  great  day  which  shall  o'erwhelm 

A  godless  race  beneath  the  heaven's  collapse. 

Bough  was  the  shepherd's  path  that  led  us  over  crumbled 
stones  to  the  summit.  Concealed  among  the  bushes  and  rocks 
below  the  tower,  and  about  half-way  up,  stands  a  deserted 
Franciscan  monastery.  The  herdsmen  and  the  wild  fig-trees 
now  dwell  in  its  porches,  and  the  raven  croaks  the  De  'profmtdis. 
Yet  the  morning  and  the  evening  come  to  celebrate  their  silent 
worship,  and  to  enkindle  in  sacrifice  the  wild  myrtle,  mint,  and 
broom.  What  a  fragrance  of  plants  all  about,  and  what  a 
morning  stillness  upon  the  moimtains  and  the  sea  ! 

We  now  stood  at  the  Tower  of  Seneca,  having  scrambled  up 
on  hands  and  feet  to  reach  its  walls.  One  can  hold  on  by  ledges 
of  the  wall,  and  so,  hanging  over  the  precipice,  climb  to  a  win- 
dow ;  for  there  is  no  other  way  into  the  tower.  Its  outworks 
are  entirely  destroyed,  and  it  can  only  be  discovered  from  their 
remains  that  there  was  here  a  castle  either  of  the  Signori  of  the 
Cape  or  of  the  Genoese.  The  tower  is  round,  and  built  of 
astonishingly  firm  materials ;  its  cornice  is  shivered.  Seneca 
can  hardly  have  lived  on  this  Avernus,  which  is  at  any  rate  un- 
attamable  to  the  flight  of  the  moral  philosopher-— a  genus  that 
loves  the  flats.  Seneca  surely  lived  in  one  of  the  Koman  colo- 
nies, Aleria  or  Mariana,  where  the  Stoic,  accustomed  to  Eoman 
comfort,  may  have  furnished  a  nice  house  near  the  sea,  from 
whence  the  favourite  muUus  or  tunny  had  no  long  journey  to 
his  dinner-table. 

Orbemqne  Phcebes,  astra  qUem  cingnnt  Taga, 
Late^ue  fulgenir  aetheris  magni  decus  t 
Qui  SI  senescit,  tantus  In  cscum  chaos 
Casnrus  itenun,  nunc  adest  mundo  dies 
Snpremus  ille^  qui  premat  genus  impium 
Couiroina. 
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An  idea  from  the  terribly  bcautifiil  \<rorld  of  imperial  Borne 
passed  through  my  mind  as  I  sat  upon  Seneca's  tower.  Who 
can  understand  this  world  fully  and  correctly  ?  I  sometimes  ima- 
gine it  to  be  Hades,  and  fancy  the  human  race  to  be  holding  a 
great  fool's  carnival  in  its  obscurity,  dancing  a  giant  ballet  before 
the  emperors  throne ;  but  the  emperor  sits  on  the  throm 
gloomy  as  Pluto^  and  occasionally  breaks  out  into  a  foolish 
laugh  :  for  this  carnival  is  really  too  mad  for  any  thing.  An- 
cient Seneca,  too,  plays  among  the  ptdcindle,  and  enters  the  stage 
with  his  bathing-tub. 

Even  a  Seneca  may  have  something  tragicomic.  See  him  in 
the  half-touching,  half-ridiculous  form  of  that  ancient  statue 
which  bears  his  name.  He  stands  undi^aped,  with  a  cloth  round 
the  loins,  in  the  bath  in  which  he  intends  to  die  ;  the  figure  is 
so  perfectly  miserable,  lean,  and  bent-kneed,  and  the  countenance 
laments  so  very  lamentably  1  He  looks  like  St.  Jerome,  or  like 
an  emaciated  penitent,  pitiful,  and  yet  provoking  laughter,  in  the 
same  way  as  many  pictures  of  martyrs  are  tragicomic,  from  the 
form  of  their  sufferings  being  generally  so  strange. 

Seneca  was  bom  of  a  knightly  family  in  Oorduba  in  Spain, 
three  years  before  Christ.  •  His  mother  was  Helvia,  a  woman 
of  uncommon  esprit^  and  his  father  a  well-known  rhetor,  Lucius 
Annaeus,  who  went  with  his  family  to  Home.  Seneca  the  son' 
flourished  at  the  time  of  Caligula  as  ^n  orator  and  Stoic  philo- 
sopher of  immense  learning,  in  which  he  had  been  aided  by  an 
extraordinary  memory.  He  says  himself  that  he  could  repeat 
in  the  same  order  two  thousand  names  that  were  given  him,  and 
that  he  found  it  easy  to  repeat  accurately  more  than  two  hundred 
verses  after  one  hearing. 

Becoming  distinguished  at  the  court  of  Claudius  also,  he  was 
crverthrown  by  Messalina.  She  accused  him  of  having  had  illicit 
commerce  with  the  notorious  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus, 
and  the  most  shameless  woman  in  Rome.  The  accusation  is 
doubly  comic,  both  as  proceeding  from  a  Messalina,  and  because 
we  have  to  imagine  the  moral  philosopher  as  a  Don  Juan.  What 
truth  there  is  in  the  scandalous  story  we  cannot  know;  but 
Home  was  a  queer  place,  and  there  could  be  nothing  more  eccen- 
tric than  the  characters  of  its  inhabitants.  Julia  was  set  aside, 
and  the  Don  Juan  Seneca  banished  among  the  barbarians  of 
Corsica.  So  Seneca  now  became  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
a  Corsican  bandit. 

There  was  then  scarcely  a  more  terrible  punishment  than 


Due       { 
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exile,  because  exile  from  Rome  was  an  Expulsion  out  of  the 
world.  For  eight  long  years  Seneca  lived  on  the  wild  island. 
I  cannot  therefore  forgive  my  old  friend  that  he  has  said  nothing, 
noted  down  nothing,  about  its  natural  features,  and  the  history 
and  manners  of  the  then  population.  A  single  chapter  by 
Seneca  on  the  subject  would  now  be  of  great  value.  But  it'is 
characteristic  of  the  Roman,  .that  he  had  nothing  to  say  about 
the  barbarous  country.  Man  was  at  that  time  haughty,  confined 
in  his  views,  and  unloving  towards  the  human  race.  How  dif- 
ferently do  we  now  look  at  nature  and  histoiy ! 

To  the  exiled  Seneca  the  island  was  only  a  prison  to  be 
hated.  The  little  that  he  says  about  it  in  his  letter  of  consola- 
tion, sbows  how  little  he  knew  it.  For  if  it  was  then  less 
cultivated  than  nowadays,  yet  its  size  was  always  the  same. 
Yet  be  composed  the  following  epigrams  upon  Corsica,  which  are 
among  bis  poetical  works  ;*— 

Conican  island*  thoa  erst  by  Phocean  colonists  dwelt  in, 

Corsica,  whom  they  calrd  Cymns  in  language  of  Greece  ; 

Corsica,  shorter  than  great  Sardinia,  longer  than  Elba, 

Corsica,  crossed  and  recrossed  by  man?  streams  full  of  fish ; 

Corsica,  terrible  isle  when  snmmer!s  first  heat  *gins  to  bum  nt, 

Fiercer  yet,  when  his  face  Sirius  shows  in  the  sky 

Spare  then  the  exiles— rather  the  buried  already  Td  style  them ; 

Cer  poor  living  men's  dust  soft  be  thy  corering  soU. 

A  second  epigram  has  been  declared  spurious ;  but  I  know 
not  why  the  complaining  man  should  not  have  written  it  as  well 
as  any  of  his  contemporaries  or  successors  in  Gorsican  exile.  The 
epigram  says  :—r- 

*  Seaeca.  Epigr.  i.  et  iu 

Corsica  Phocaico  tellns  habitata  eolono, 

Corsica,  qusB  patrio  nomine  Cyrnus  eras; 
Corsica,  Sardinia  breyior,  porrectior  Ilva  ; 

Corsica,  piscosis  pervia  fluminibus ; 
Corsica  terribilis,  c^aum  primum  incanduit  seatas; 

S«Tior,  ostendit  quum  ferus  ora  Canis ; 
Farce  relegatis,  hoc  est,  jam  parce  sepultis. 

YlTornm  cineri  sit  tua  terra  levis. 

Barbara  praeruptis  inclnsa  est  Corsica  saxis : 

Homda,  desertis  undique  yasta  locia.  *'  .. 

Kon  poma  autnmnns,  segetes  non  educat  oestas ; 

Canaque  Palladio  mnnere  bruma  caret: 
Umbrarum  nullo  ver  est  laetabile  fetu, 

Nullaque  in  infansto  naacitur  herba  solo; 
Non  panis,  non  haustus  aqn»,  non  ultimns  ignis : 

UIa  lola  hmc  duo  sunt,  exsul  et  exsilium. 
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Barbarons,  and  by  nigged  roeki  is  Corsica  guarded 

Desert  and  vast  are  her  fields  barren  on  every  side. 

No  firaits  autumn  matures,  nor  corn  the  summer  doth  ripen, 

Nor  by  Pallas'  dear  gift  is  the  dark  winter  cheered 

Never  is  spring  there  blest  by  the  growth  of  shadowy  leafage ; 

Never  a  plant  that  will  thrive  in  the  poor  napless  soil.  . 

Here  is  nor  bread  nor  water,  nor  life's  last  boon,  even  fire,  seen ; 

Here  is  the  Banished  alone,  lone  with  his  Banishment. 

If  exml  be  translated  "  bandit,"  the  verse  is  strikingly  appli- 
cable, even  at  this  day* 

The  Corsicans  have  not  spared  Seneca  their  revenge.  Because 
he  has  said  such  abominable  things  of  them  and  their  country, 
they  have  fixed  a  taJe  of  scandal  upon  him.  The  popular  legend, 
namely,  tells  this  one  only  event  of  the  time  of  his  Corsican  resi- 
dence. As  Seneca  sat  in  his  tower,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
frightful  island,  he  saw  the  Corsican  maidens,  and  they  found 
favour  in  his  eyes.  The  son  of  the  gods  came  down,  and  began 
to  flirt  with  the  daughters  of  the  country.  He  deemed  a  fair 
shepherdess  worthy  of  his  embraces.  Whilst  he  was  partaking 
with  her  of  a  joy  remarkably  human,  he  was  surprised  by  the 
relations  of  the  fair  one,  who  took  him  and  scourged  his  lust  out 
of  him  with  nettles.  Ever  since  the  nettle  has  grown  ineradi- 
cably  at  the  foot  of  the  Tower  of  Seneca  as  a  warning  symbolical 
plant  for  moral  philosophers  1  The  Corsicans  call  it  ortica  di 
Seneca. 

Poor  Seneca !  he  cannot  escape  from  tragicomic  situations. 
A  Corsican  asked  me,  "  You  have  read  what  Seneca  said  of  us  ; 
ma  era  un  hirboTie"  (but  he  was  a  great  rascal).  Seneca  morale^ 
says  Dante  :  Seneca  birbone,  says  the  Corsican.  That  again  is 
a  sign  of  Corsican  patriotism. 

The  unfortunate  man  breathed  out  other  sighs  inverse;  a. few 
epigrams  to  his  friends,  and  one  to  his  native  town  of  Corduba. 
If  Seneca  ever  wrote  any  of  the  tragedies  that  bear  his  name,  he 
certainly  wrote  the  Medea  in  Corsica.  Where  was  there  a 
locality  that  could  inspire  him  more  to  this  poem  on  the  Argo- 
nauts, than  the  seagirt  isle?  There  he  might  well  make  his 
Chorus  sing  the  remarkable  words  which  prophesy  Columbus :  * — 

*  Seneca,  Medea,  ii.  374. 

venient  annis 

Secula  seris,  quibus  Oceanas 

Yincula  rerum  laxet,  «t  ingens 

Pateat  tellus,  Tiphysque  novos 

Detegat  orbes ;  nee  sit  terris  ultima  Thule, 
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"  In  the  latter  days 

Is  to  come  an  a«fe  when  the  ocean  shall 

The  bonds  of  the  universe  loose ;  and  huge 

Lie  open  to  view  the  earth,  and  new  worlds 

Shall  Tiphys  discover ;  nor  longer  be  Thule  the  farthest  of  lands* 

But  the  mariner  Columbus  was  bom  in  the  Grenoese  territory, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Corsica.  The  Corsicans  make  him  a  native  of 
C&lyi,  in  Corsica,  and  they  still  maintain  this. 


CHAPTER  V. 
SENECA  MOBALE. 

— -  e  vidi  Orfeo 
Tnllio  e  Livio  e  Seneca  morale. 

Dante, /n/iv.  140. 

Seneca  gathered  many  excellent  fruits  in  his  exile,  and  per-^ 
haps  was  indebted  for  some  part  of  his  .noble  contemplation  of 
the  universe  rather  to  his  Corsican  solitude  thHU  to  the  doctrines 
of  an  Attains  and  Socio.  At  the  end  of  his  letter  of  consola- 
tion to  his  mother,  Helvia,  he  writes  thus : — "  Hear  how  you 
may  think  of  me:  brisk  and  joyous,  as  in  the  best  days  of  my 
life.  Those  are,  indeed,  the  best  days  of  a  man's  life,  when  the 
mind  is  freed  from  all  cares,  and  has  leisure  for  its  own  activity, 
and  he  amuses  himself  one  while  with  lighter  studies,  another 
while,  in  his  eager  search  for  truth,  rises  to  the  contemplation  of 
his  own  nature  and  that  of  the  universe.  He  first  investigates 
countries  and  their  position,  then  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
sea,  and  the  laws  of  its  alternate  ebb  and  fiow ;  then  he  examines 
all  that  tract,  rife  in  terrors,  that  lies  between  heaven  and  earth 
— a  space  disturbed  by  thunder,  lightning,  blasts  of  wind,  and  the 
falling  of  rain,  snow,  and  hail ;  then,  having  passed  all  lower 
things,  he  takes  his  flight  to  the  highest,  and  enjoys  the  grandest 
view  of  the  divine ;  and,  mindful  of  his  own  eternity,  he  enters 
upon  all  that  has  been  or  shall  be  throughout  all  ages." 

When  I  took  up  Seneca's  letter  of  consolation  to  his  mother, 
I  was  not  a  little  curious  to  see  how  he  would  console  her. 
How  would  any  of  the  thousand  exiles  of  culture,  who  are  at 
this  present  day  scattered  over  the  world,  console  a  mother  1 
Seneca's  letter  to  his  mother  is  a  treatise  in  seventeen  chapters, 
arranged  according  to  the  most  approved  models  of  the  schools. 
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It  ia  an  exceedingly  instructive  contribution  to  the  i>sychology 
of  those  Stoical  characters.  The  son  thinks  less  of  consoling  his 
mother  than  of  writing  an  excellent  and  elegant  treatise,  the 
style  and  logic  of  which  shall  be  admired.  He  is  quite  proud 
that  bis  treatise  will  form  a  new  class  of  literary  composition^ 
and  writes  to  his  mother  as  an  author  deliberately  weighs  hia 
subject  with  a  critic.  "  Though  I  have  perused,"  he  says,  "  all 
works  composed  by  the  greatest  minds  with  a  view  of  checking 
or  moderating  grief,  I  could  not  find  an  instance  of  any  one 
offering  consolation  to  his  friends  while  he  was  himself  deplored 
by  them.  So  I  was  at  a  loss  in  so  new  a  case,  and  feared  I 
might  open  old  sores  instead  of  healing  them.  But  would  not 
a  man,  who  should  raise  his  head  even  from  the  fiineral  pile  to 
give  a  last  consolation  to  his  friends,  require  new  forms  of  speech 
not  taken  from  common  daily  conversation  ?  And  every  great  and 
excessive  grief  must  necessarily  deprive  one  of  a  choice  of  language, 
as  it  often  even  stops  the  voice  itsel£  Be  it  as  it  may,  I  will 
strive  to  succeed,  not  through  confidence  in  my  talents,  but 
because  I,  as  a  consoler,  may  be  equivalent  to  the  most  cogent 
arguments  for  consolation.  And  I  hope  that  to  me,  to  whom: 
you  can  deny  nothing,  you  will  not  refuse  even  this  (howbeit 
all  mourning  is  stubborn),  that  I  fix  a  limit  to  your  grief.'* 

He  then  begins  to  console  after  the  new  fashion,  by  couutiug 
up  all  that  his  mother  has  already  endured,  and  drawing  thenoe 
the  inference  that  she  must  be  hardened  to  suffering.  Through 
the  entire  treatise  peeps  out  the  skeleton  upon  which  it  is  con- 
structed— that,  first,  his  mother  must  not  grieve  for  his  sake ;  and, 
secondly,  she  must  not  grieve  for  her  own  sake.  The  letter  is  full 
of  the  finest  Stoical  contempt  of  the  world, 

"'But  it  is  dreadful  to  be  deprived  of  one's  native  land!' 
But  pray  consider  that  crowded  population,  for  whom  the  countless 
dwellings  of  the  great  city  are  barely  sufficient ;  the  greater  part 
of  those  multitudes  is  without  a  native  land  ;  from  their  muni- 
cipal towns  and  colonies,  and  the  whole  world  besides,  they  have 
come  streaming  to  Home.  Some  are  attmcted  by  ambition, 
others  by  the  claims  of  public  life,  others  by  the  duties  of  an  em*- 
bassy,  others  by  luxury  seeking  a  wealtliy  place  convenient  for 
excesses ;  some  by  desire  of  liberal  studies,  others  by  the  thea- 
tres ;  a  few  by  friendship,  or  by  speculation,  seeking  a  wider 
field  for  the  display  of  its  abilities ;  some  bring  the  beauty  of 
their  person  to  market,  others  the  eloquence  of  their  tongue. 
Then  leave  this  city,  which  may  in  a  manner  be  called  the  com'- 
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Bion  fatherland  of  all ;  go  the  round  of  all  other  cities ;  there  ia 
none  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  population  is  not  foreign.  Now- 
pass  from  those  cities  which  attract  many  by  their  delightM 
situation  or  the  advantages  of  their  position,  and  go  to  desert 
r^ons  and  rugged  islands,  to  Sciathus  and  Seriphus,  Gyarus 
and  Corsica ;  you  will  find  no  place  of  banishment  where  there 
is  no  one  living  for  pleasure.  &ven  here  in  Corsica  there  dwell 
more  foreigners  than  native  inhAitants.  For  a  stirring  and  rest- 
less mind  has  been  given  to  man ;  which  you  will  not  be  sui** 
prised  at  if  you  regard  its  first  origin — that  it  is  not  congealed 
from  a  gross  and  earthly  body,  but  is  deduced  directly  from  the 
Celestial  Spirit,  and  that  celestial  things  are  always  in  motion. 
Regard  the  heavenly  bodies  that  enlighten  the  world  ;  none  of 
them  stands  still;  they  move  incessantly  and  chai^ge  their 
places."  This  fine  thought  has  been  suggested  to  Seueca  by  his 
poetic  talent.     Our  well-known  "  Wanderer  s  song,"  says : — 

The  sun  he  ne'er  tarries  there  up  in  the  heaven. 
To  wander  o*er  land  and  o*er  seas  he  is  driven.* 

^  Against  the  actual  change  of  place,*'  Seneca  continues, 
«  Varro,  the  most  learned  Eoman,  considers  it  a  sufficient  re- 
medy to  remember  that  the  nature  of  things  is  the  same  wher- 
ever we  go.  Marcus  Brutus  finds  solace  in  the  consideration, 
that  those  who  go  into  exile  can  take  their  virtues  with  them. 
And  how  little  it  is  after  all  that  we  lose  !  two  glorious  things 
follow  us  wherever  we  move,  universal  nature  and  our  indivi- 
dual vii-tue.  Let  us  measure  the  length  of  any  countries  whatso- 
ever, we  shall  find  no  soil  in  the  world  where  man  could  not 
set  up  his  home.  Every  where  the  eye  raises  itse^  equally  to 
heaven,  and  equal  intervals  separate  all  divine  abodes  from  all 
linman.  Accordingly,  so  long  as  my  eyes  be  not  drawn  off  from 
that  sight,  of  which  they  can  never  drink  their  fill;  so  long  as  I 
can  behold  the  sun  and  moon,  and  fasten  my  gaze  upon  the 
stars,  investigate  their  rising  and  setting,  their  distances,  and 
the  causes  of  their  moving — now  quicker,  now  slower — and  see  so 
many  stars  twinkling  through  the  night,  some  immoveable, 
others  moving  in  no  large  circle,  but  coming  round  upon  their 
own  track  again— some  bursting  into  light  suddenly— ^ome  daz- 
aling  the  sight  with  streaming  radiance  as  if  they  were  falling, 

*The  song  alladed   to  will  be    found    In    roost  collections  of   German 
YoUulitder,    It  commencesy  Wolilaaf  I  noch  getrunken  den  funkelnden  Wein. 
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or  flying  past  with  a  long  train  and  miicli  light ; — so  long  as  I 
be  with  these,  and  mixed  up  with  the  things  of  heaven,  as  far  as 
man  may ;  and  so  long  as  my  mind,  ever  striving  after  the  con- 
templation of  things  kindred  to  itself,  remains  above  ground, 
what  care  I  what  ground  my  foot  treads  ?  This  island  is  not 
productive  of  pleasant  or  fruit-bearing  trees,  nor  is  it  watered  by 
large  navigable  rivers ;  scarce  ||rtile  enough  for  the  sustenance 
of  its  own  inhabitants,  it  produces  nothing  desired  by  other  na- 
tions ;  no  precious  stone  is  quarried  here  (nan  pretiosus  hie  lapis 
c€Bditur\  nor  veins  of  gold  or  silver  worked.  But  narrow  is  the 
spirit  that  is  delighted  by  earthly  things ;  it  should  be  led  to 
those  things  which  appear  equally  every  where,  and  are  equally 
brilliant  every  where." 

This  also  is  beautiful  and  clever,  **  The  longer  porches  they 
build,  the  higher  they  raise  their  towers,  the  further  they  spread 
out  their  suburbs,  the  deeper  they  dig  their  summer  grottos,  the 
more  massive  the  pinnacles  of  the  dining-halls  that  they  raise, 
so  much  the  more  have  they  to  hide  the  heavens  from  their 
sight,  Brutus,  in  his  book  on  virtue,  says  that  he  saw  Marcel- 
lus  in  exile  at  Mityl'ene,  and  that  he  was  living  most  happily, 
as  much  so  as  the  nature  of  man  permitted ;  nor  had  he  ever 
been  more  devoted  to  the  fine  arts  than  then.  So,  he  adds,  that 
when  he  had  to  return  without  Mareellus,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  were  rather  himself  going  into  exile  than  leaving  the  other 
in  exile." 

Now  follows  a  eulogium  of  poverty  and  contentedness,  in 
opposition  to  the  gormandizing  of  the  wealthy,  who  rake  all  seas 
for  their  treasures  to  tickle  their  palate,  who  fetch  their  game 
from  beyond  the  Phasis,  and  their  fowls  from  the  Parthians,  and 
who  eat  in  order  to  vomit,  and  vomit  in  order  to  eat.  "  The 
Emperor  Caligula,"  says  Seneca,  "  whom  Nature  seems  to  me  to 
have  produced  in  order  to  show  what  the  extreme  of  crime  has 
it  in  its  power  to  do  when  conjoined  with  the  extrenje  of  pro- 
sperity, dined  on  one  day  for  ten  millions  of  sesterces;  and, 
though  in  this  he  was  assisted  by  the  talents  of  all  the  clever 
people,  he  yet  scarcely  discovered  how  to  consume  the  tribute  of 
three  provinces  in  a  single  meal."  Seneca,  like  Rousseau,  preaches 
the  return  of  men  to  the  simple  condition  of  nature.  The  times 
of  the  two  moralists  were  analogous ;  they  themselves  are  similar 
in  their  weaknesses  of  character,  though  Seneca  was  a  Roman 
and  a  hero  compared  to  Rousseau. 

*'Scipio's  daughters  received  their  portion  from  the  public 
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treasury  because  their  father  left  them  nothing.  O  hap^y  hu&^ 
"bands  of  these  two  girls!"  exclaims  Seneca^  "to  whom  the 
Homan  people  acted  the  part  of  father-in-law !  which  do  you 
consider  happier — the  fathers  of  ballet-girls,  whose  daughters 
marry  with  a  dowry  of  a  million  sesterces,  or  Scipio,  whose 
•children  received  from  the  Senate,  their  guardian,  dum;^  «^per 
coins  for  their  portions  ?" 

After  Seneca  has  consoled  his  mother  with  regard  to  hi»  9wii 
Rufferings,  he  consoles  her  al&o  on  her  own  account.  ^  Thou 
needest  not  to  regard  the  ways  of  some  women,  whose  grief, 
when  once  it  has  entered  into  them,  only  death  can  terminate; 
Thou  knowest  some  who  never  put  off  again  the  mourning  they 
Assumed  for  the  loss  of  their  sons.  From  thee,  whose  nature  i» 
fundamentally  stronger,  more  i»  expected :  no  feminine  indul^ 
gence  can  be  allowed  to  one  from  whom  all  feminine  &ults  ave 
fer.  Thou  hast  not  been  drawn  to  the  side  of  the  many  by  the 
greatest  evil  of  our  age — immodlesty;  thee,  no  gemfl  nor  pearl» 
have  corrupted;  thee  riches  have  not  dazzled  as  the  highest^ 
good  of  the  human  race;  thou,  who  wert  well  brought  up  in  an 
ancient  house  of  strict  viirtue-,  hast  not  h^td  thy  joidgment  dis^ 
torted  by  imitation  of  the  bad,  a  thing  fraught  with  danger  even' 
to  the  upright.  Thou  hast  never  been  ashamed  of  the  number 
of  thy  children,  as  though  it  reproached  thee  with  thy  advancing 
age;  nor  concealed  the  bliss  that  awaited  thee  aa  an  unseemly 
burden,  after  the  fashion  of  other  ladies,  whose  sole  oommenda^ 
tion  is  the  beauty  of  their  figure;  »or  renounced  thy  hope  of  a 
numerous  progeny.  Thou  hast  not  polluted  thy  face  with  rouge 
and  cosmetics;  nor  ever  been  charmed  by  a  dres?  made  more  to 
expose  than  to  veil  the  person.  The  only  real  adornment  and 
greatest  comeliness  thou  hast  j.udged  to  be  modesty,  which  is  the 
fairest  kind  of  beauty,  and  one  upon  which  years  have  no  power  J* 
So  writes  the  son  to  his  mother,  and  metblnks  we  may  trace  ia 
it  the  genuine  philosophic  phlegm. 

He  reminds  her  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi;  yet  he 
will  not  conceal  from  himself  that  grief  is  a  stubborn  and  un- 
yielding thing.  Tears  will  break  forth,  after  all,  from  the  fkce 
that  puts  on  a  look  of  sternness.  "  We  sometimes  try  to  engross 
ourselves  with  games  and  gladiatorial  exhibitions;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  very  means  used  to  distract  our  morbid  thoughts, 
they  are  invaded  by  some  silent  prompter  of  our  grief.  There 
fore  it  is  better  to  overcome  than  to  evade  grief.  For  that  grief 
which  has  been  cheated,  and  drawn  off  by  pleasures  and  distrac- 
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tions,  rises  agam,  and  gains  througli  the  very  interval  of  rest 
fcesh  force  to  harass;  but  that  which  has  yielded  to  reason  is 
allayed  for  ever."  Here  the  voice  of  a  sage  declares  beautiful, 
simple^  and  true^  but  bitterly  hard  rules  of  living.  Therefore 
Seneca  does  not  advise  his  mother  to  employ  the  usual  means  of 
getting  over  grief  (here  we  are  again  forced  to  smile),  namely, 
to  take  a  delightful  journey,  or  to  seek  distraction  for  the  thoughts 
in  domestic  affiiirs;  no,  he  advises  intellectual  employment. 
He  here  laments  that  his  father,  an  excellent  man,  but  one  who 
clove  too  strictly  to  the  customs  of  his  Withers,  could  not  resolve 
upon  giving  her  a  philosophical  education.  Here  we  have,  on  a 
small  soale^  a  capital  picture  of  old  Seneca,  the  father.  We  know 
now  what  he  looked  like.  When  the  modem  gentlemen  and 
ladies  in  Corduba,  having  caught  up  the  emancipation  and  higher 
position  of  women  from  Plato's  Kepublio,  represented  to  the  old 
man  that  his  young  wife  would  indeed  do  well  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  a  few  philosophers,  he  blustered  out,  **  Humbug !  my 
wife  shall  be  no  spoiled  princess,  and  no  silly  blue-stocking ;  she 
shall  know  how  to  cook,  get  children,  and  bring  up  children." 
So  said  this  excellent  worthy,  and  added  in  the  b^t  Spanish, 
"Basta!" 

S^ieca  then  speaks  much  of  greatness  of  soul,  of  which  woman 
too  is  callable ;  but  he  little  thought  then  that  he  was  to  see  it 
c^xempliiied  on  occasion  of  his  death,  in  his  own  wife,  Paulina. 
A  noble  man,  then,  and  a  Stoic  of  the  most  exalted  sentiments, 
has  spoken  in  this  consolation  to  Helvia.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
same  man  could  think  and  write  as  a  common  cringing  flatterer  1  * 


CHAPTER  YI. 

SENECA  BIRBONE. 


Magni  pectoris  est  inter  Becnnda  moderatio. 

Seneca. 

Here  is  a  second  letter  of  consolation,  written  by  Seneca  in 

the  second  or  third  year  of  his  exile  in  Corsica,  to  Polybius,  th» 

freedman  of   Claudius,   a   common   courtier.     -Polybius  was 

associated  with  the  overleamed  Claudius  as  his  scientific  advisex, 

and  was  himself  labouring  at  a  Latin  translation  of  Homer,  and 

a  Greek  of  Virgik     Seneca's  letter  of  condolence  to  the  courtier 

.  •  Seneca,  Cons,  ad  Heir.,  1,  6, 8, 9, 12. 16. 
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was  prompted  by  the  loss  of  his-  talented  brother.  He  wi-ote 
the  treatise  in  the  conviction  that  Polybius  would  read  it  to  the 
emperor ;  thus  he  hoped  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Claudius,  and 
the  essay  became  a  model  of  low  flattery  towards  princes  and 
their  influential  chamberlains.  In  reading  it,  one  must  not  forget 
what  sort  of  people  Claudius  and  Polybius  were. 

"  O  Pate  1 "  exclaims  the  flatterer,  "  how  unerringly  thou  hast 
discovered  that  this  part  alone  was  exposed  to  thy  darts !  For 
what  else  couldst  thou  have  done  to  such  a  man  ?  Shouldst  thou 
have  taken  his  money  ?  to  that  he  never  was  a  slave,  and  now 
he  even  throws  it  away  whenever  he  can. — Life  1 — the  feme  of 
}m  genius  promised  him  immortality.  He  himself  took  care  that 
his  better  part  should  live  on,  and  that  by  the  composition  of 
splendid  oratorical  works  he  should  exempt  himself  firom  the 
common  lot  of  mortality.  So  long  as  any  honour  is  paid  to 
literature,  ho  long  as  the  Latin  language  maintains  its  power,  or 
the  Greek  its  grace,  his  name  will  live  coupled  with  the  greatest 
men,  whose  talents  he  has  equalled,  or,  if  liis  modesty  will  not 
allow  that,  has  come  near  to. — Unworthy  deed  !  Polybius  mourns, 
and  has  some  grief,  while  the  emperor  continues  his  fevoiu:  I  It 
was  doubtless  this,  inexorable  Fate,  that  thou  wert  aiming  at — 
to  show  that  no  one  can  be  defended  against  thee,  not  even  by 
the  emperor. — Thou  must  not  complain  of  fate,  Polybius,  so  long 
as  the  emperor  is  saved  to  thee,  who  thou  always  sayst  is  dearer 
to  thee  than  thy  life.  If  he  is  safe  and  well,  thy  friends  are  safe, 
and  thou  hast  lost  nothing ;  then  thy  eyes  ought  to  be  not  only 
dry,  but  sparkling  with  joy.  In  the  emperor  thou  hast  eve^y 
thing ;  he  stands  in  the  place  of  every  thing  besides, — So  long  as 
thy  gaze  is  fixed  on  this  thy  deity,  sadness  will  find  no  entrance 
into  thy  mind.'* 

"Keep  thy  hands  off  the  emperor,  Fortune,  and  exhibit  not  thy 
power  on  him,  unless  it  be  thy  power  of  blessing ;  suffer  him  to 
heal  the  long  diseases  of  the  human  race,  and  to  restore  to  its 
place  and  amend  all  that  was  shattered  and  destroyed  by  the 
fury  of  the  former  emperor.  This  sun,  that  has  enlightened  a 
world  hurled  into  the  abyss  and  sunk  in  darkness,  ever  may  it  so 
ahine  1  May  he  give  peace  to  Germany,  unlock  the  unknown, 
wilds  of  Britain,  and  celebrate  triumphs  Uke  his  father^s,  and  new 
ones  beside !  The  clemency  that  holds  the  first  place  among  his 
virtues,  gives  me  hopes  that  I  shall  be  allowed  to  witness  these ;. 
for  he  did  not  cast  me  down  in  such  a  way  that  he  would  be 
unwilling  to  raise  me  again;  he  did  not  indeed  cast  me  down; 
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at  all,  but  upheld  me  when  stricken  by  fortune  and  &lling  to  the 
ground,  and  set  me  gently  down  by  the  guidance  of  his  divine 
hand,  .  He  supplicated  the  senate  on  my  behalf,  and  not  only 
gave  me  life,  but  even  besought  it  for  me.  He  will  soon  see  how 
he  deigns  to  think  of  my  cause,  whether  his  justice  perceives  it 
to  be  good,  or  his  clemency  makes  it  good.  In  either  case  his 
benefit  to  me  will  be  the  same,  whether  he  knows  that  I  am 
innocent,  or  determines  that  I  shall  be.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
a  great  alleviation  of  my  Inisery  to  see  his  mercy  pervading  the 
whole  world ;  and  since  from  this  very  nook  of  the  world  to 
which  I  am  bound  he  has  dug  up  and  brought  back  to  the  light 
many  who  were  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  many  years,  I  have 
no  apprehensions  that  I  shall  be  the  only  one  passed  over.  And 
he  himself  best  knows  the  time  to  succour  each  sufferer ;  I  shall 
use  every  effort  to  prevent  his  being  ashamed  of  coming  to  me. 
All  hail  to  thy  clemency,  Osraar!  which  causes  exiles  to  lead 
under  thee  a  more  tranquil  life  than  under  Caligula  lately  the 
first  men  of  the  empire  did.  They  tremble  not,  nor  hourly  expect 
the  sword,  nor  turn  pafe  at  the  sight  of  every  arriving  ship. 
By  thee  they  hare  both  a  limitation  of  the  horrors  of  their 
present  fortune  and  tranquillity  under  it,  and  likewise  the  pro-» 
spect  of  a  better.  Know  that  only  those  thunderbolts  are  the 
most  absolutely  just,  which  are  worshipped  by  the  persons  they 
strike." 

O  nettles!  more  nettles,  noble  Coraocans — era  tm  hvrhone! 

The  letter  of  consolation  concludes  with  these  words :  "  These 
thoughts  I  have  put  together  as  well  as  I  could  with  a  mind 
rendered  dull  and  long  incrusted  with  the  mould  of  inactivity; 
if  they  seem  either  too  little  in  accordance  with  your  mind,  or 
a  feeble  remedy  for  your  grie^  consider  how  little  leisure  for 
consoling  others  he  can  command  who  is  preoccupied  by  his 
own  ills;  and  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  find  the  appropriate 
Latin  words,  when  one  has  constantly  dinned  into  one's  ears  an 
uncouth  barbarous  jargon,  offensive  even  to  the  more  polished 
barbarians. " 

This  flattery  bore  no  fruit  for  the  man  of  trouble ;  but  the 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  Roman  court  recalled  Seneca  from 
exile.  The  head  of  Polybius  had  fallen ;  Messalina  had  been 
executed.  Claudius  was  so  obtuse  that  he  forgot  the  execution 
of  his  wife,  and  asked  at  supper  a  few  days  after  why  Messalina 
did  not  come  to  table.  All  these  horrors  have  this  kind  of 
tragicomic  character;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  returns  that- 
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prime  consoler  in  affliction,  the  Corsican  bandit.  Agrippina, 
Claudins's  new  wife,  had  him  recalled  to  educate  her  son  Nero, 
a  boy  eleven  years  old.  Can  one  fkacy  any  thing  more  tragi- 
comic than  Seneca  in  the  capacity  of  instructor  to  Nero?  He 
came  thanking  the  gods  that  they  had  imposed  on  him  the 
vocation  of  training  a  boy  to  be  ruler  of  the  world.  He  now 
hoped  to  fill  the  earth  with  hia  spirit,  by  imparting  it  to  young 
Nero.  What  a  task,  at  once  tragical  and  ridiculous !  He  was 
hoping  to  educate  a  tiger's  whelp  on  Stoic  principles.  Still, 
Seneca  found  this  promising  pupil  to  be  as  yet  utterly  unspoiled 
by  false  school  methods;  for  he  had  grown  up  in  right  royal 
ignorance,  and  enjoyed  the  closest  intimacy  with  a  barber,  a 
coachman,  and  a  rope-dancer.  From  their  hands  Seneca  received 
the  boy  who  was  destined  to  rule  over  gods  and  men. 
•  As  Seneca  was  banished  to  Corsica  in  the  first  year  of  Claudius, 
and  returned  in  his  eighth,  he  could  rejoice  in  <*this  deity  and 
this  celestial  star"  for  more  than  €[ve  years  longer.  But  Claudius 
died  suddenly,  Agrippina  having  given  him  poison  mixed  by  the 
notorious  Locusta,  in  a  gourd  that  served  as  drinking-vesseL 
The  death  of  Claudius  brought  Seneca  the  longed-for  opportunity 
of  giving  vent  to  his  vengean«e.  He  took  terrible  reprisals  for 
his  banishment,  by  writing  upon  the  deceased  the  Apocolo- 
cyntosis,  a  pamphlet  of  astonishing  wit  and  incredible  audacity, 
fully  equal  in  genius  to  Lucian.  The  very  title  is  an  invention 
of  genius;  it  parodies  the  notion  of  the  apotheosis  or  translation 
of  the  EmpeiX)rs  to  the  gods,  and  signifies  the  translation  into 
the  society  of  gourds,  or  gourdificaiion  of  Claudius,  who  was 
poisoned  by  a  gourd.  This  satire  is  well  worth  reading.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  Boman  times,  when,  under  unrestri(}ted 
despotism,  a  man's  tongue  durst  yet  speak  such  things,  and  a 
recently  deceased  emperor  might  be  openly  derided  by  his 
successor,  by  his  family,  and  by  the  people,  as  a  harlequin,  saving 
the  imperial  dignity.  Every  thing  in  this  Boman  world  is  an 
ironical  accident,  ti'agicomic  and  grotesque — a  regular  fool's 
paradise. 

Seneca  speaks  with  a  masquerader's  freedom,  and  commences 
thus:  "I  wish  to  record  what  happened  in  heaven  on  the  13th 
of  October,  in  the  consulship  of  Asinius  Marcellus  and  Acilius 
Aviola,  in  the  new  emperor's  year,  and  the  commencement  of  a 
most  felicitous  era.  I  shall  yield  neither  to  revenge  nor  to 
fevour.  If  any  one  shall  ask  me  how  I  know  the  truth  of  my 
statements,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  not  answer,  unless  I  please : 
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who  can.  force  me  to  it?  I  know  that  I  have  become  a  free  man 
since  he  went  the  way  of  all  flesh,  who  made  true  the  proverb, 
^  One  must  be  born  either  king  or  fool.*  If  I  choose  to  answer, 
I  shall  say  whatever  comes  into  my  head."  Seneca  then  says 
decisively,  he  has  received  what  he  is  going  to  tell  from  the 
senator  who  saw  Drusilla  (the  sister  and  mistress  of  Caligula) 
ascend  to  heaven  on  the  Appian  way  (for  this  barefaced  de« 
claration,  Livius  Greminus  actually  received  from  Caligula 
250,000  denarii  reward);  that  the  same  senator  saw  all  thai 
passed  on  Claudius's  ascent  to  heaven* 

"  I  believe  I  shall  be  better  imderstood,"  proceeds  Senec%  "  if 
I  say  the  month  was  October,  the  day  the  thirteenth.  The 
hour  I  cannot  tell  for  certain;  philosophers  will  sooner  agree 
than  clocks.  However,  it  was  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
hour."  "  Claudius  began  to  pant  for  breath,  and  could  And  no 
outlet  for  his  departing  souL  Then  Mercury,  who  had  always 
delighted  in  his  talents,  took  one  of  the  three  Fates  aside,  and 
said,  '  Wherefore,  cruel  woman,  sufferest  thou  a  wretched  man 
to  be  in  tortures?  he  should  never  have  been  so  long  tormented; 
for  the  last  sixty«four  years  he  has  been  struggling  for  breath. 
What  spite  hast  thou  against  him?  Suffer  the  astrologera  for 
once  to  say  a  true  thing,  when  they  bury  him  every  year  and 
every  month,  since  he  has  been  emperor;  and  yet  it  is  no  wonder 
if  they  err,  for  no  one  knows  Claudius's  hour,  for  nobody  con- 
siders  him  to  have  been  ever  born.     Do  thy  duty. 

And  let  him  die :  his  empty  court  a  better  man  shall  rule.'" 

Hereupon,  the  Fate  cuts  Claudius's  life-thread,  but  Lachesis 
spins  another  bright-shining  thread,  that  of  Nero.  Phcebus  ac- 
companies on  the  lyre,  and  Seneoa  flatters  his  pupil,  his  new  suUi 
with  fine,  good-for-nothing  verses :  * — 

Phoebus  hath  spoken :  he  shall  transcend  the  span  of  life  mortal, 

Bearing  mj  likeness  upon  his  brow,  mj  beauty  resembling, 

Neither  in  song  nor  in  voice  a  whit  worse ;  to  wearied  mortals 

Happy  the  age  he  shall  bring,  of  laws  first  breaking  the  silence. 

Like  as  Lucifer  scatters  the  starry  army  of  heaven, 

Or  as  Hesperus  rises  to  greet  the  return  of  the  starlight, 

Or  as  when  rosy  Aurora,  first  dissolving  the  darkness* 

Leads  on  the  day,  and  earth  is  beshone  by  the  radiant  sunlight, 

And  his  golden  wheels  the  sun  brings  forth  from  their  pritton : 

Such  is  C»sar»  and  such  shall  Rome  admiring  behold  soon 

Nero,  whose  beaming  countenance  glows  with  a  gentler  refulgence, 

And  on  whose  beauteous  neck  rich  waving  curls  are  diffused. 

*  Phoebus  ait :  vincat  mortalis  tempera  vit». 
Hie  mihi  simihs  vultu,  similisque  decore, 
Nee  cantu, nee  voce  minor:  felicia  laaaia 
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"  Claudius  meanwHle  bubbled  out  his  soul,  and  thereby  ceased 
to  be  supposed  to  live.  He  expired  while  he  was  hearing  the 
oomediaus,  so  you  see  I  do  not  fear  these  without  cause." 

So  Claudius  is  dead.  "  Now  news  is  brought  to  Jupiter  of 
the  arrival  of  a  man  of  good  figure,  rather  bald,  who  utters  some 
sort  of  menaces  against  him,  is  always  shaking  his  head,  and 
trails  his  right  foot.  On  being  asked  of  what  nation  he  was,  he 
Implied  with  some  confused  sound;  they  did  not  understand  his 
language,  which  seemed  to  be  neither  Greek  nor  Roman,  nor  of 
any  known  nation.  Then  Jupiter  bids  Hercules,  who  had  vaga- 
bondized over  the  whole  world,  and  was  supposed  to  know  all 
nations,  to  go  and  discover  what  sort  of  man  this  was.  When 
Hercules  saw  his  extraordinary  figure,  and  his  unheard  of  gait-, 
and  heard  his  hoarse  voice,  more  resembling  some  sea-monster 
than  any  terrestrial  animal,  he  thought  there  was  a  thirteenth 
labour  in  store  for  him;  but,  on  looking  more  attentively,  he 
thought  he  discovered  resemblance  to  a  man.  So  he  approached 
him,  and  accosted  him  in  Greek,  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  a  Greek — 

•  Say,  who,  and  from  what  men  thou  art,  and  where  thy  city  lies  ?' 

*'  When  Claudius  heard  this,  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  philo* 
logians  in  heaven,  and  had  hopes  of  finding  some  readers  for  hia 
histories."  He  had  written  in  Greek  twenty  books  of  Tyrrhenic, 
and  eight  of  Carthaginian  history.  So  he  answered  at  once  in 
another  line  of  Homer,  foolishly — 

**  From  Ilium  the  winds  have  cast  me  'mong  Ciconians  here."  * 

Fever,  who  alone  of  all  the  Roman  gods  had  accompanied 
Claudius  to  heaven,  gives  him  the  lie,  and  calls  him  a  regular  GauL 
"  Therefore  he  did  what  a  Gaul  must  do,  made  hiiAself  master  of 
Rome."  (As  I  write  down  this  sentence  of  the  old  Roman  here  in 
Rome,  and  actually  hear  French  trumpets,  its  correctness  is  cu^ 
riously  verified).  Claudius  directly  gives  orders  to  have  Fever  s 
head  cut  off.  "  But  you  would  have  thought  they  were  all  hia 
freedmen,  so  little  did  they  mind  his  command."     He  gains  over 

Secula  prsestabit,  legumque  silentia  rumpet. 
Qualis  discutiens  fngientia  Lucifer  astra 
Aut  qualis  surgit  redeuntibus  Uesperus  astris, 
Qualis  quum  primum  tenebris  Aurora  solutis 
Induxit  rubicunda  diem,  sol  adspicit  orbem 
Lucidus,  et  primos  e  carcere  conoitat  axes: 
Talis  Caesar  adest,  talem  jam  Roma  Neronem 
Adspiciet :  flagrat  nitidus  f ulgore  remisso 
Yultus,  et  effuse  cervix  formosa  capillo. 
•  Od.  L 170,  and  ix.  30. 
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Hercules,  however,  who  introduces  him  into  the  hall  of  the  gods. 
But  the  god  Janus  brings  forward  a  motion,  that  none  of  those 
who  "  eat  the  fruits  of  the  field"  shall  henceforth  be  deified,  and 
Augustus  reads  a  written  resolution,  by  which  Claudius  must 
evacuate  Olympus  within  three  days.  The  gods  approve  the 
decree,  and  Mercury  then  hustles  them  off  by  the  collar  into 
the  lower  world. 

On  the  Sacred  way  they  are  met  by  the  funeral  procession  of 
Claudius,  which  is  thus  described : — **  It  was  most  beautiful,  and 
full  of  such  pomp  and  expense,  as  showed  clearly  that  a  god  was 
being  buried.  There  was  such  a  multitude  of  flute-players, 
horn-blowers,  and  trumpeters  of  all  sorts,  that  even  Claudius 
could  hear  them.  All  were  joyous  and  lightsome;  the  Boman 
people  walked  about  as  though  it  felt  free  again.  Only  Agathon 
and  a  few  advocates  wept,  but  their  mourning  was  truly  heart- 
felt. The  jurisconsults  came  forth  from  darkness,  pale,  thin,  and 
only  half  alive,  as  if  they  were  just  coming  to  life  again.  When 
one  of  these  saw  the  advocates  putting  their  heads  together  and 
deploring  their  lot,  he  approached  them,  and  said,  '  I  told  you 
the  Satamalia  would  not  last  for  ever.'  When  Claudius  saw 
his  funeral,  he  discovered  that  he  was  dead.  For  the  following 
anapaestic  dirge  was  being  sung  with  great  bombast  :— 

**  Stream  forth,  ye  tears  of  woe  t        Sound,  lamentations 

Of  counterfeit  mourning.  With  the  sad  clamour 

Let  echo  the  forum.  Fallen  is  he,  the  man 

Nubliest  hearted,  Braver  than  whom  there  was 

Over  the  wide  world,  Never  another. 

He  in  the  swift  race  Conquered  the  fleetest ; 

He  the  rebellious  Parthians  routed ; 

And  with  his  light  darts  Followed  the  Persian  ; 

And  with  a  sure  hand  Strained  the  bowstring; 

Foes  in  flight  headlong  With  but  a  small  wound 

He  could  transfix,  and  Pierce  through  the  painted 

Shield  of  the  flying  Cowardly  Mede. 

He  too  the  Britons,  Dwelling  beyond  known 

Shores  of  the  Ocean,  And  the  blue-shielded 

Tribe  of  Brigantes,  Forced  to  submit  to 

Fetters  of  Romulus ;  And  bade  old  Ocean 

Tremble  before  new  Masters,  the  Roman 

Fasces  and  sway.  Weep  for  the  man,  who 

Quicker  than  others  Could  at  an  eye-glance 

Lawsuits  decide,  Of  the  two  parties 

Hearing  but  one,  or  Oft  hearing  neither. 

Who  as  our  judge  Now  will  hear  causes 

Through  the  whole  year?  Ife  will  to  thee  now 

Yield  up  his  place,  Who  to  the  silent 

Dead  giveth  laws.  Ruling  a  hundred 

Cities  in  Crete.  Beat  with  your  mournful 

Palms  on  your  breasts,  ye  Pleaders  special,  ye 
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Vena]  race.  Ye  too,  new  poets* 

Weep  and  be  downcast ;  Te  too  above  all, 

Who  have  gained  lucre  Princely  and  glorionS| 

Shaking  the  dice-box."* 

A  band  of  singers  meets  Seneca  on  his  entrance  into  the  lower 
world  with  the  exclamation,  "  We  have  found  him  !  rejoice 
greatly  !"  the  cry  by  which  the  Egyptians  proclaimed  the  dis- 
covery of  the  ox  Apis.  These  were  all  whom  Claudius  had  had 
executed,  Polybius  and  his  fellow  freedmen  among  them,  -^acus 
now  examines  the  deeds  of  Claudius,  and  finds  that  he  had 
judicially  murdered  "  thirty  senators,  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
Roman  knights  or  more,  and  other  citizens  as  many  as  the  sand 
or  dust"  <9C«  4^fMB6i  Ti  Howc  ▼■).  So  he  decrees  him  the  punishment  of 
playing  at  dice  with  a  perforated  dice-box.  Then  suddenly 
appears  Caligula  to  claim  him  as  a  slave.  He  brings  witnesses 
to  show  that  he  had  often  given  his  uncle  Claudius  a  box  on 
the  ear,  and  beaten  him  with  rods  and  whips,  which  no  one 
being  able  to  gainsay,  Claudius  is  assigned  over  to  Cab'gula.     The 


♦  Fandite  fletns, 
Finj^te  luctus : 
Clamore  forum : 
Cordatus  homo, 
Fuit  in  toto 
nie  citato 
Poterat  celeres, 
Fundere  Parthos, 
Persida  telis, 
Tendere  nervum : 
Ynlnere  parvo 
Picfaque  Medi 
Ille  Britannos 
Litoraponti, 
Scuta  Brigantas 
Colla  catenif 
Nova  RomansB 
Tremere  Ooeannm. 
Quo  non  alius 
Discere  causas, 
Parte  audita. 
Quis  nunc  judex 
Audiet  anno? 
Sede  relicta. 
Jura  silenti, 
Oppida  centum. 
Pectora  palmis, 
Venale  genus. 
Lu^ete  novi : 
Qui  concusso 

Lucra 


£dite  planctus, 
Resonettristi 
Cecidit  pulchre 
Quo  non  alius 
Fortior  orbe. 
Vincere  cursu 
Ille  rebelles 
Levibusque  sequi 
Certaque  manu 
Qui  procipites 
Figeret  hostes, 
Terga  fugaois. 
Ultra  noti 
Et  cieruleos 
Dare  Romuleis 
Jussit,  et  ipsum 
Jura  secuns 
Deflete  virum, 
Potuit  citius 
Una  tantum 
Siepe  et  neutra. 
Toto  lites 
Tibi  iam  cedet 
Qui  dat  populo 
Cretiea  tenens 
Cffidite  mcestis 
O  causidici, 
Vosque  poets, 
Vosque  in  primis 
Magna  parastis 
fritUlo. 
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latter  bestowed  hiiQ  upon  his  freedman  Menander,  to  whom  he 
was  to  reuder.aid  in  oommissions  of  inquiiy. 

Such  is  the  remarkable  ApooolocyntosiB  of  Claudius.  Seneca, 
after  meauly  flattering  the  living  emperor,  was  base  enough  also 
to  throw  dirt  upon  him  when  dead.  A  generous  man  takes  no 
revenge  on  the  corpse  of  his  enemy,  were  he  ever  so  ridiculous 
a  monster  :  the  coward  insults  it.  The  Apooolocvntosia  is  the 
truest  mirror  of  the  Roman  Imperial  times  when  sunk  in 
baseness  and  servility.* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SENECA  EBOE. 

Alto  morire  ogni  misfatto  amenda. 

Alfiebi, 

OuB  Pasquiuo,  Seneca,  straightway  metamorphoses  himself 
again  into  the  noble  moralist.  He  writes  his  treatise  "  Of  grace, 
to  the  Emperor  Nero," — an  absurd  contradiction,  Nero  and  grace ; 
it  is,  however,  known  that  the  young  emperor,  like  all  his  prede- 
cessors, niled  for  the  first  few  years  without  cruelty.  Seneca's 
treatise  is  once  more  excellent,  wise,  and  full  of  noble  senti- 
ments. 

Nero  loaded  his  instructor  with  riches,  and  the  author  of 
the  tract  on  poverty  possessed  a  princely  fortune — ^gardens,  fields, 
palaces,  villas  before  the  Nomentan  gate,  in  Raise,  and  on  the 
Alban  mountains,  and  more  than  six  millions  of  money.  He 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  usurer  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  the 
provinces,  avariciously  scraped  together  money  upon  money,  and 
cringed  like  a  dog  before  Agrippina.  and  her  son,  until  the  tables 
were  turned. 

In  four  years  Nero  had  shaken  off  every  restraint.  The  timid 
Seneca  could  not  prevent  his  perpetration  of  matricide,  and  the 
high-minded  Tacitus  speaks  of  him  with  blame.  But  at  last 
even  the  philosopher  became  inconvenient  to  Nero.  When  the 
latter  had  murdered  his  prefect  Burrhus,  Seneca  hastened  to 
plaQe  all  his  possessions  at  the  madman*s  disposal,  and  lived 
thenceforward  in  complete  retirement.  But  his  enemies  accused 
him  of  being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Oalpumius  Fiso,  and  his 
•  Cons,  ad  Polyb.  21,  26, 32,  37. 
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nephew,  the  celebrated  poet  Lucan,  was  involved,  not  without 
cause,  in  the  same  charge.  Lucan  conducted  himself  on  this  oc- 
casion with  incredible  pusillanimity,  pleading  guilty,  demeaning 
himself  by  the  most  abject  entreaties,  and,  under  cover  of 
the  august  example  of  Nero's  matricide,  actually  denouncing 
his  innocent  mother  as  a  party  to  the  conspiracy.  When,  this 
hideous  conduct  being  powerless  to  save  him,  he  was  condemned 
to  a  voluntary  death,  he  went  home,  wrote  a  few  lines  to  his 
father,  Annseus  Mela  Seneca,  on  certain  emendations  in  his  poem, 
dined  magnificently,  and  then  with  perfect  composure  opened  a 
vein. 

The  feeble  Seneca  appears  in  his  death  noble,  great,  and  vene- 
rable, with  almost  the  cheerfulness  of  a  Socrates  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  Cato.  He  chose  to  bleed  to  death,  and  allowed  his 
heroic  wife  Paulina  to  die  the  same  death.  They  were  living 
among  friends  and  attendants  on  their  estate,  four  miles  from 
Rome.  Nero  sent  his  tribune  uneasily  to  the  villa  and  back 
again,  to  see  how  matters  stood  there.  Being  hastily  informed 
that  Paulina  also  was  bleeding  to  death,  he  sent  a  hurried  com- 
mand to  prevent  her  death.  The  slaves  bound  up  their  mistress's 
veins,  and  stopped  the  flow  of  blood,  and  Paulina  was  saved 
against  her  will ;  she  lived  some  years  longer.  But  the  blood  of 
the  aged  Seneca  flowed  but  feebly,  subjecting  him  to  a  slow 
torment.  So  he  begged  Statins  Annseus  for  poison,  and  took  it, 
but  without  result.  He  then  had  himself  put  in  a  warm  bath. 
He  besprinkled  the  attendant  slaves  with  the  water,  and  said, 
"  To  Zeus  the  deliverer  I  pour  this  libation."  Not  being  able 
to  die  even  here,  he  had  himself  transferred  from  the  warm 
bath  into  a  hot  vapour-bath,  and  was  suffocated  in  the  vapour. 
He  was  sixty-eight  years  old  at  his  death,* 

Who  will  now  quarrel  any  more  with  this  sage,  who  indeed 
was  a  man  of  his  degenerate  time,  but  in  whose  nature  a  divine 
talent,  and  love  of  truth  and  wisdom,  were  coupled  with  the 
basest  weaknesses?  His  writings  exerted  a  great  influence 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  purifying  many  a  mind  from  pas- 
sions, and  attuning  it  to  all  that  is  good  and  noble.  Let  us 
then  part  good  friends,  Seneca. 

•  Tacitus,  Arm.  xW.  52-50,  65,  xy.  56,  63,  64. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

A  BRIDE'S  THOUGHTS. 

<9oi  6i  jufiot  axe66v*  iartv*  'iva  xp*1  KoXa  /u^v  avrfi» 

%vwc0att  ra  6e  roiei  irapatrxctf,    oi  Kt  a  ar(ta\Tau 
•  ^K  7r(p  TOi  TOi'Tcvf  ^ciTtr  uvtffMwirovT  uvafiaivtt 

iaifXri'  xatpovciv  di  marifp  Kai  worvta  fxtjrnP' 

Odtsset,  vi.  27. 

Every  valley  or  pieve  of  Cape  Corso  has  its  Marina,  or  seaport, 
and  there  can  scarcely  be  any  thing  more  desolate  than  these 
little  hamlets  on  the  qniet  shore.  It  was  sultry  noon  when 
I  came  to  the  strand  of  Luri — the  time  when  Pan  used  to  take 
his  sleep.  The  people  in  the  cottage  where  I  wished  to  wait 
for  the  boat  seemed  to  be  all  asleep.  But  a  lovely  maiden  was 
sitting  at  the  open  window,  dreamily  stitching  at  a  fazoletto 
with  a  mysterious  smile,  and  all  manner  of  secret  flowery- 
thoughts.  She  was  embroidering  something  on  the  stuff,  which. 
I  perceived  to  be  a  little  poem  that  her  happy  heart  had  made 
for  her  approaching  wedding.  The  blue  sea,  to  which  the 
sailor's  daughter  had  confided  all  her  secret,  laughed  joyously- 
through  the  window  behind  her  back.  The  girl  wore  a  sea-green 
dress,  a  flowered  boddice,  and  the  mandile  neatly  wound  round  her 
hair;  the  mandile  was  snow-white,  with  narrow  red  stripes,  three 
together.  To  me  also  Maria  Benvenuta  confessed  her  open 
secret,  and  entertained  me  with  all  manner  of  chat  about 
wind  and  waves,  and  the  beautiful  Musica  at  the  wedding  dance 
in  the  valley  of  Luri.  The  wedding  will  be  in  a  few  months, 
and  no  fairer  one  will  have  ever  been  celebrated  in  all  Corsica. 

On  the  morning  when  Benvenuta  is  to  leave  her  mother's 
house,  a  charming  Trovata,  or  green  triumphal  arch,  gaily  deco- 
rated with  ribbons,  will  be  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  seaside 
hamlet.  Friends,  neighbours,  and  relatives  will  assemble  on 
the  Piazetta  for  the  corteo,  or  bridal  procession.  Then  a  youth 
comes  up  to  the  bride  in  her  bridal  dress,  and  complains  that 
she  is  going  to  leave  the  place  where  she  has  grown  up  from, 
childhood  in  kind  keeping,  where  she  has  never  wanted  for  corals, 
flowers,  or  friends.  But,  as  she  now  wishes  to  depart,  he  heartily 
wishes  her  in  the  name  of  her  friends  all  happiness,  and  gives 
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her  his  farewell.  Then  Maria  Benvenuta  bursts  into  tears,  an^ 
presents  the  youth  with  a  gift  for  the  commune  as  a  remem- 
brance of  her.  A  gaily  caparisoned  pony. is  led  before  the 
house,  on  which  the  bride  mounts,  and  well-armed  youths 
ride  by  her  side,  crowned  with  flowers  and  ribbons,  and  the 
corteo  passes  through  the  triumphal  arch.  A  youth  carries  the 
frevu),  or  symbol  of  fruitfulness,  a  distaff  surrounded  at  top  by 
many  spindles,  and  adorned  with  gay  ribbons.  A  handkerchief 
waves  above  it  as  a  banner.  With  this  freno  in  his  hand  the 
freniere  heads  the  procession,  proud  and  joyful. 

The  procession  approaches  Campo,  where  the  bridgroom  lives, 
into  whose  house  the  bride  is  now  to  be  introduced.  There 
stands  another  fine  trovata  at  the  entrance  of  Campo.  Here  a 
youth  advances,  holding  high  in  his  hand  a  ribbon-decked  olive 
bough,  which  with  fine  words  he  presents  to  the  bride.  Then 
two  youths  from  the  Corteo  of  the  bride  dash  off  in  mad  haste 
towards  the  bridegroom's  house,  to  ride  for  and  gain  the  YarUOy 
that  is,  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  bring  the  bride  the  keys 
of  the  bridegroom's  house.  The  keys  are  represented  under  the 
symbol  of  a  flower,  which  the  rapidest  rider  gains,  and  holds 
triumphantly  in  his  hand,  and  then  dashes  back  to  deliver  to  the 
bride.  The  procession  now  advances  towards  the  house.  On 
all  the  balconies  stand  women  and  girls,  who  strew  flowers,  rice, 
and  grains  of  wheat  upon  the  bride,  and  throw  fruits  of  the 
season  among  the  procession,  with  joyful  exclamations  and 
blessings.  This  they  call  Le  Grazie.  But  the  shooting  with 
guns,  the  sound  of  the  mandolines,  and  the  playing  upon  the 
Comarmisa,  or  bagpipe,  is  incessant.  What  a  jubilee  for  Campo, 
a  popping,  hurraing,  twanging,  and  Addling  like  mad,  and  the 
air  full  of  spring-swallows  twittering,  larks  singing,  flowers 
flying,  wheat-grains  falling,  motes  hovering  in  the  sunbeam;  and 
all  this  for  this  little  Maria  Benvenuta,  who  is  sitting  at  the 
window  here,  and  embroidering  the  whole  story  into  the  fazoletto  ! 

Then  the  old  father-in-law  will  come  out  of  the  house  and 
speak  seriously  to  the  strange  corteo  thus :  "  Who  are  ye,  men  in 
arms?  friend  or  foe?  Are  ye  the  escort  of  a  dorma  gentile^  or 
have  ye  carried  her  off  by  force,  though  your  appearance  seems 
to  me  to  betoken  you  noble  and  brave  men?"  "  We  ai*e  friends 
who  may  claim  hospitality,"  says  the  leader  of  the  bridal  train, 
'^  and  are  escorting  this  fair  and  excellent  damsel,  the  pledge  of 
our  new  friendship.  We  plucked  the  fairest  flower  on  the 
strand  of  Luri  to  bring  it  as  a  present  to  Campo." 
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^  Be  then  weloome,  my  friencU,  and  step  into  my  bonse  and 
enjoy  the  feast."  Thus  says  the  old  man,  who  then  lifts  the 
maiden  from  her  horse,  embraces  her,  and  leads  her  into  his 
house.  There  the  happy  bridegroom  clasps  her  in  his  arms,  to 
the  tune- of  the  sixteen-stringed  cetara,  and  the  noise  of  the 
camamuaa. 

Then  they  go  to  the  church,  where  the  tapers  are  already- 
lighted,  and  myrtles  are  plentifully  strewn  about.  And  when  the 
couple  have  been  united  and  again  enter  the  house  of  the  wed- 
ding, two  chairs  are  set  in  the  banqueting  room,  on  which  the 
happy  pair  seat  themselves.  Now  comes  a  woman  smiling 
roguishly,  and  carrying  on  her  arm  a  baby  in  swaddling  clothes, 
and  decked  with  ribbons,  which  she  puts  into  the  arms  of  the 
bride.  Little  Maria  Benvenuta,  without  blushing  in  the  least, 
takes  the  child  and  caresses  it  to  her  heart's  content.  Then  she 
puts  a  little  Phrygian  cap  on  its  head,  charmingly  decked 
out  with  gay  ribbons.  After  this  the  relatives  embrace  the 
couple,  and  each  speaks  the  good  old  wish : 

"  Dio  Ti  dia  bnona  fortnna 
Tre  di  maschi  e  femmin*  una ;  * 

that  is,  "  God  give  you  fortune,  three  sons  and  one  daughter." 
The  bride  now  distributes  little  gifbs  to  her  husband's  relations, 
the  next  of  kin  receiving  a  small  coin.  Then  follows  the  banquet 
and  then  the  bcUlOy  in  which  they  will  dance  the  Cerca,  the 
McMTsiUcmti,  and  the  Ta/rantdla. 

Whether  they  will  further  observe  the  more  antiquated  usages 
mentioned  by  the  chroniclers,  I  know  not.  Formerly  it  was  the 
custom  for  a  young  kinsman  of  the  bride  to  go  before  her  into 
the  bridal  chamber,  to  jump  and  roll  several  times  over  the 
bridal  bed,  then  seat  the  bride  upon  it,  and  untie  her  shoestrings 
with  the  same  decorum  as  Anchises  loosens  the  sandals  of  the 
reclining  Venus,  as  represented  in  old  pictures.  The  bride  would 
prettily  shake  off  her  shoes  and  let  them  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
give  a  present  in  money  to  the  sandal-loosening  youth.  In  a 
word,  there  will  be  merry  doings  on  Benvenuta's  wedding-day, 
and  there  will  be  talk  of  it  for  many  years  after  in  the  valley 
of  Oampo. 

We  chatted  aerioTisly  on  all  these  matters  in  the  little  room 
of  the  Luri  sailor;  and  I  have  also  the  lullaby  with  which 
Maria  Benvenuta  will  rock  the  little  baby  in  her  arms  to  sleep. 
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NANNA. 

OORSICAN  LITLI.ABT  FROM  BETOND  THE  MOVSTAINS. 

Ninninid,  my  heart's  beloyed, 

Ninnind,  my  only  joy; 
Thou'rt  my  dancing,  dear  little  ship. 

Dancing  on  the  blue  waves,  my  boy, 
Fearing  not  the  rising  billow, 

Bearing  not  the  winds  at  sea. 

Sleep  awhile  and  slumber,  darling. 
Do  thy  ninm  nam. 
Darling  ship,  thou  heary  with  jewels, 

Silks  thou  bearest,  stuffs  of  great  fame. 
And  thy  sails  are  of  brocade, 

From  an  Indian  port  they  came; 
And  thy  rudder  is  of  gold. 

Costly  Is  the  work  thereon. 
Sleep  awhile,  &c. 
Darling,  when  thou  were  iust  bom. 

To  the  font  they  carried  thee  soon ; 
And  the  sun  was  godpapa. 

And  thy  godmamma  the  moon ; 
And  the  stars  of  heaven  did  rock  thee 

In  a  golden  cradle  fair. 
Sleep  awhile,  &c. 
Brightly  shone  the  heaven,  my  darling. 

Blue  and  laughing  was  his  eye ; 
Also,  even  planets  seven 

Brought  thee  offerings  lovingly. 
All  the  nerdsmen  on  the  mountains 

Held  an  eight  days'  festival. 
Sleep  awhile,  &c. 
Heard  was  nonght  but  citherns,  darling, 

Seen  was  nought  but  dancing  rare 
In  the  dale  of  Cuscioni, 

Far  and  wide,  and  every  where. 
Boocanera  and  Falconi 

Bark'd  for  joy  as  it  listed  them. 
Sleep  awhile,  kc 

When  thou  art  grown  bigger,  my  darling. 

Thou  Shalt  ramble  over  the  lea ; 
All  the  flowers  shall  spring  into  blossom. 

Dew  shall  turn  to  ou  for  thee, 
And  to  finest  balm  be  converted 

All  the  water  in  the  sea. 
Sleep  awhile,  &o. 
CoTer'd  shall  the  mountains,  my  darling, 

Be  with  sheep  as  white  as  snow; 
Then  shall  run  close  after  thee,  darling, 

Homed  chamois,  goat,  and  roe, 
But  the  hawks  and  kites  and  foxes 

Flee  away  from  this  our  dale. 
Sleep  awhile,  &c. 
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Darling  mine,  thou  art  mj  primrose, 

Deareaty  thou  art  heartV-ease  fair, 
Growing  hi  the  Tale  Barella, 

Or  Cuscioni*!  native  air. 
Thou,  my  leaf  of  sweetest  dover, 

That  the  kids  delight  to  pluck. 
Sleep  awhile,  &c 

Should  the  child  be  too  much  excited  by  this  fimciful  song, 
its  mother  will  sing  to 'it  the  following  little  norma,  which  will 
send  it  to  sleep  directly  : — 

Ninni  ninni,  ninni  nanna, 
Ninni  ninni,  ninni  noln, 
Allegrezza  di  la  mamma 
Addormentati,  o  figlinolu. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  GHOSTLY  VOTAGB. 

Meanwhile  sounds  were  heard  on  the  sbore.  The  sailors 
were  come;  so  I  took  leave  of  tlie  pretty  Benvenuta,  wishing  her 
all  sorts  of  good  things,  and  stepped  into  the  boat  which  was 
sailing  to  Bastia.  We  sailed  along  the  coast,  and  close  to  the 
shore.  The  boat  came  to  land  at  PorticcioH,  a  small  seaport 
with  a  dogana,  to  have  its  four  passengei'S  registered.  Some 
sailing  boats  also  anchored  here.  The  ripe  figs  on  the  trees,  and 
the  fine  grapes  in  the  vineyards,  were  very  t-empting ;  so  they 
brought  us  half  a  vineyard  full  of  the  most  delicious  Muscatel 
grapes,  and  figs  of  the  sweetest  flavour,  for  a  few  soldi. 

Sailing  on  in  the  evening,  I  was  greatly  delighted  with  the 
moonlit  sea  and  the  curious  shapes  of  the  coast,  where  I  saw 
many  towers  on  the  rocks,  and  here  and  there  a  ruin,  church,  or 
convent.  We  sailed  past  the  old  church  of  St»  Catherine  of  Sicco, 
which  stands  up  high  and  splendid  on  the  coast.*  But  the 
weather  was  growing  wild,  and  a  storm  threatening.  When 
within  sight  of  St.  Catherine's,  the  old  steersman  took  off  his 
haretto  and  prayed  aloud,  "  Holy  Mother  of  God,  Mary,  we  are 
sailing  to  Bastia,  grant  that  we  come  safely  to  port!"  The 
sailors  all  took  off  their  baretti,  and  crossed  themselves  devoutly. 
The  moonlight,  suddenly  breaking  forth  upon  the  sea  from  black 
thunder-clouds,  the  fear  of  a  storm,  the  coast  in  an  awe-inspir- 
ing moonlight,  and  lastly  St.  Catherine,  suddenly  excited  in  the 
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-whole  boat's  compaiiy  one  of  those  irresistible  moods  of  mind 
that  find  vent  in  the  narration  of  ghost-stories.  The  sailors 
began  to  tell  of  all  kinds  of  witchcraft.  Now  one  of  the  passen- 
gers, who  would  not  have  his  countrymen  appear  superstitious 
in  the  foreigner's  eyes,  kept  shrugging  his  shoulders,  vexed  that 
I  should  hear  such  things ;  but  another  of  them  always  confirmed 
his  own  and  the  sailors'  opinion  with  the  argument,  "  I  have 
never  seen  witches  with  my  own  eyes,  but  devil's  arts  there 
must  be."  I  myself  maintained  that  I  believed  firmly  in  the 
s^eghe  and  witches,  and  that  I  had  had  the  honour  of  knowing 
some  of  the  best  of  them.  The  paii^isan  of  the  devil's  arts,  an 
inhabitant  of  Euri,  had  however  given  me  an  insight  into  the 
depth  of  his  mysterious  studies,  by  throwing  out  the  question,  on 
occasion  of  a  conversation  about  London,  whether  London  was 
a  French  place.  So  it  seemed  to  me  excellent  policy  to  keep 
the  fire  burning  in  this  witches'  kitchen. 

The  Corsicans  call  the  witch  strega.  She  draws  children's 
blood  like  a  vampire.  One  of  the  sailors,  having  once  come  upon 
one  in  his  father's  house,  described  her  appearance :  she  is  pitch 
black  upon  the  breast,  and  can  change  herself  into  a  cat,  or  from 
a  cat  into  a  young  woman.  These  streghe  are  especially  noxious 
to  children,  looking  at  them  with  the  evil  eye,  and  committing 
all  manner  of  fattv/ra.  They  can  also  enchant  weapons  so  as  to 
make  them  miss  their  aim.  In  this  case,  one  should  make  a 
cross  on  the  gun-stock ;  the  cross  is  indeed  in  general  the  best 
protection  against  all  magic.  It  is  always  good  to  carry  relics 
and  amulets;  some  of  these  will  protect  against  bullets,  and 
against  the  bite  of  the  venomous  spider,  maknignatio.  Among 
these  amulets,  they  formerly  had  in  Corsica  a  travel-stone,  which 
was  found  only  near  the  Tower  of  Seneca,  and  was  four-cor- 
nered,, and  contained  iron,  like  what  frequently  occurs  in  the 
northern  mythology.  Whoever  bound  such  a  stone  above  his 
knee,  had  an  easy  and  prosperous  journey* 

Some  few  heathen  usages  have  been  retained  in  Corsica,  es-» 
pecially  among  the  herdsmen  of  Niolo.  The  most  remarkable 
is  divination  from  bones.  The  diviner  takes  the  shoulder-blade 
of  a  goat  or  sheep,  polishes  it,  and  reads  from  it  the  destinies  of 
the  person  in  question.  It  must,  however,  be  the  left  shoulder- 
blade,  because  by  the  old  proverb.  La  destra  spaUa  sfaUa^  "  The 
right  shoulder-blade  is  fallacious."  We  hear  of  many  celebrated 
Corsicans  having  their  fate  prophesied  to  them  by  diviners.  It 
is  said,  that  while  Samniero  was  sitting  at  table  with  his  comr 
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panions  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  an  owl  screeched  on  the  house-top 
the  whole  night  through;  and  a  diviner  then  read  the  scapula, 
and  to  the  horror  of  aU  discovered  Sampiero's  death  in  it 

Napoleon's  &,te  also  was  prophesied  upon  a  spalla.  There 
was  an  old  shepherd  of  Ghidazzo  renowned  for  his  reading  of 
shoulder-blades ;  inspecting  a  scapula  one  day,  when  Napoleon 
was  a  child,  he  found  clearly  delineated  upon  it  a  tree,  th^  shot 
up  high  towards  heaven  with  many  branches,  but  had  only  few 
and  small  roots.  Henoe  he  inferred  that  a  Corsican  would  be 
ruler  of  the  world,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  This  prophecy  is 
popular  in  Corsica;  it  has  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the  dream 
of  Mandane,  re8i)ecting  the  tree  which  signifies  Gyrus. 

Many  superstitious  ideas  of  the  Gorsioans,  testifying  of  a  very 
poetical  fancy ,  are  connected  with  death,  who,  having  his  mythic 
house  so  peculiarly  in  this  island  of  blood-revenge,  is  the  true 
genius  of  the  Gorsican  popular  poetry.  I  could  caJl  Gorsica  the 
island  of  Death,  in  the  same  way  as  other  islands  were  islands 
of  Apollo,  Venus,  and  Jupiter.  When  any  one  is  about  to  die, 
his  death  is  often  announced  by  a  pale  light  shining  on  his  house. 
The  owl  screeches  the  whole  night,  the  dog  howl^  and  (^ten  is 
heard  a  little  drum,  beaten  by  a  ghost.  The  dead  often  come  by 
night  to  the  house  of  a  person  about  to  die,  to  announce  it. 
They  are  attired  precisely  like  Gapuchins,  in  long  white-hooded 
cloaks  with  pointed  hoods,  from  whidi  iJie  eyes  look  out  in  a 
most  ghostly  manner;  and  they  act  all  the  gestures  of  the  Ga- 
puchins, who  stand  round  the  bier,  lift  it,  carry  it,  or  precede  it. 
And  so  the  ghosts  keep  hauntiog  the  house  tUl  the  cock  crows. 
When  the  cock  crows,  they  glide  away  to  their  g^ve,  some  to 
the  churchyard,  the  rest  into  the  churcii. 

The  dead  love  society.  If  you  go  to  the  churchyard  by  night 
you  may  see  them  come  forth;  then  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  the  stock  of  your  gun,  and  shoot  right  among  them.  Such  a 
shot  has  power  over  ghosts,  and  they  will  disperse,  and  cannot 
come  together  again  till  after  ten  years. 

The  dead  occasionally  come  to  the  bed  of  the  survivor,  stand 
before  him,  and  say  to  him  "  Lament  no  more,  and  cease  thy 
weeping,  for  I  have  the  assurance  of  being  soon  blessed !" 

In  the  silent  night,  when  you  are  sitting  on  your  bed,  and  your 
sad  heart  will  not  let  you  ^eep,  the  dead  often  call  your  name; 
^  O,  Marl !  O,  Josd  !"  Answer  them  not  for  your  life,  however 
plaintively  they  call,  and  however  near  your  heart  is  breaking. 
Answer  not;  for,  if  you  answer,  you  must  die. 
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"  Andate,  andate !  the  storm  is  coming !  see  the  tromba 
there,  how  it  drives  past  Elba  !  *'  And  mightily  did  the  black 
sea-spectre  spread  its  robes  over  the  sea,  an  awfully  beautiful 
sight;  the  moon's  light  was  extinguished,  and  sea  and  land  were 
overspread  by  a  lurid  storm-light.  God  be  praised ;  here  we  are 
at  the  tower  of  Bastia !  The  Holy  Virgin  had  helped  us,  after 
all;  and  the  storm  began  to  rage  as  soon  as  we  had  landed  hom. 
the  boat :  but  we  were  in  port. 
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TKAVELS. BOOK  III. 


CHAPTER  I. 

VESCOVATO  AND  THE  COKSICAN  HISTORIANS. 

On  the  heights  of  the  eastern  coast,  and  a  few  miles  south  of 
Bastia,  lies  Vescovato,  a  place  celebrated  in  Corsican  history. 
Having  reached  the  tower  of  Buttaftioco  on  the  road,  you  ascend 
towards  the  mountains,  passing  through  glorious  chestnut  forests 
that  cover  all  the  hills  in  the  vicinity.  This  beautiful  district  is 
called  the  Casinca,  and  the  environs  of  Vescovato  bear  the  special 
name  Castagniccia,  or  chestnut  country. 

I  was  intent  upon  seeing  this  Corsican  paese,  in  which  Count 
Matteo  Buttafuoco  once  offered  Bousseau  a  rei^ge.  I  expected 
to  find  such  a  place  as  I  had  seen  plenty  of  on  the  mountains. 
So  I  was  astonished  when  I  saw  Vescovato  before  me,  surrounded 
by  green  hills,  concealed  among  the  most  magnificent  chestnut- 
groves,  wreathed  round  with  oranges,  vines,  and  fruit-trees  of 
every  kind,  watered  by  a  mountain  stream,  and  built  in  original 
Corsican  style,  yet  not  without  some  elegant  architecture.  I 
said  to  myself,  that  of  all  retreats  a  misanthropic  philosopher 
could  choose  for  himself,  Vescovato  is  by  no  means  the  worst.  It 
is  a  mountain  retreat  in  a  shady  wooded  solitude,  with  charming  ^ 
•wtilks  for  undisturbed  reverie,  now  leading  among  the  stones  bjj 
the  wild  mountain  bum ;  now  passing  under  a  bush  of  thi^ 
flowering  erica,  close  by  an  ivy-covered  convent ;  now  climjw^g  a 
mountain-side,  from  which  the  eye  looks  down  into  the  paradise 
of  the  Golo  valley  and  to  the  sea. 

The  place  was  founded  by  a  bishop,  and  was  in  later  times  the 
residence  of  the  bishops  of  the  old  town  of  Mariana,  which  lay 
iti  the  plain  below. 

Vescovato  is  an  oasis  of  historical  reminiscences  and  names^ 
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adorned  first  and  foremost  by  three  Corsican  historians,  all  of 
the  sixteenth  century — Ceocaldi,  Monteggiani,  and  FilippinL 
Their  houses  are  as  well  preserved  as  their  memories.  The  curate 
of  the  place  took  me  to  Filippini's  house,  which  is  a  wretched 
peasant's  cottage.  I  could  not  forbear  smiling  when  they  showed 
me  a  stone  taken  out  of  the  wall,  on  which  the  most  celebrated 
historian  of  Corsica  had  in  the  joy  of  his  heart  engraved  the  in- 
scription, *'  Has  Aedea  ad  suum  et  amioorum  usum  in  oommodi- 
orem  Formam  redegit,  anno  MDLXXY.  caL  Decemb.  A.  Petrus 
Philippinus  Archid.  Marian."  Certes,  the  requirements  of  these 
honest  men  were  modest  in  the  extreme.  Another  stone  displays 
Filippini's  ooat-of-arms — ^his  house,  and  a  horse  tied  to  a  tree. 
The  archdeacon  had  the  custom  of  writing  his  history  in  his 
vineyard  at  Vescovata,  which  they  still  show.  When  he  had 
ridden  up  from  Mariana,  he  tied  his  horse  to  a  pine-tree,  and  sat 
down  to  meditate  or  to  write,  protected  by  the  high  wall  of  his 
garden ;  for  he  was  never  secure  against  the  bullets  of  his  enemies 
all  his  life  through,  and  so  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  Corsicans 
under  truly  dramatic  and  exciting  influences. 

Filippini's  is  the  chief  work  of  Condcan  history,  and  is  a  na- 
tional production  of  which  the  Corsicans  may  be  proud.  It  grew 
up  quite  on  popular  ground,  and  is  formed  of  songs,  chronicles^ 
and  lastly,  self-conscious  history.  The  first  worker  at  it  wa,3 
Giovanni  della  Groaaa,  a  lieutenant  and  secretary  of  the  valiant 
Vincentello  d'Istria.  He  collected  the  old  legends  and  tradi- 
tions, and  followed  the  same  plan  as  Paulus  Diaconus  in  his 
history;  and  he  brought  the  history  down  to  the  year  1464. 
His  pupil  Monteggiani  continued  it  to  the  year  1525,  rather 
sdmtily  and  insufficiently ;  then  Oeocaldi  brought  it  down  to  the 
year  1559,  and  Filippini  to  1594.  Of  the  thirteen  books  of  the 
Ivhole,  he  thus  wrote  only  the  last  four,  but  as  he  revised  the 
entire  work  it  now  bears  his  name.  It  appeared  first  at  Tcmmon 
in  France  in  the  year  1594,  in  Italian,  with  this  title:— 
^  <<  The  History  of  Corsica,  in  which  all  things  are  told  that 
hare  happened  since  it  began  to  be  inhabited,  till  the  year  1594. 
Witb^i^neral  description  of  the  whole  island ;  disposednn  thirteen 
books,  of  which  the  first  nine  were  commenced  by  Giovanni 
della  Grossa,  and  continued  by  Pier* Antonio  Monteggiani,  and 
subsequently  by  Marc'  Antonio  Oeocaldi;  and  they  were  collected 
and  enlarged  by  the  Very  Kev.  Antonpietro  Filippini,  Arch- 
deacon of  Mariana,  and  the  last  four  made  by  himself.  Diligently 
revised  and  given  to  the  light  by  the  said  Archdeacon.     In 
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Tumon.  At  the  press  of  Claudio  Michael,  printer  to  the 
University,  1594." 

Though  Filippini  was  an  opponent  of  Sampiero,  and  sup- 
pressed some  facts,  and  wrested  others  in  his  book  from  fear  or 
untruthfulness,  yet  he  told. the  Genoese  so  many  bitter  truths 
that  they  hotly  .persecuted  his  history.  It  became  very  scarce; 
then  Pozzo  di  Borgo  earned  great  thanks  from  his  country  by 
setting  on  foot  a  new  edition  of  Filippini,  conducted  by  the 
learned  Corsican,  Oregon,  and  enriched  by  an  excellent  intro- 
duction. It  appeared  at  Pisa  in  the  year  1827,  in  &ve  volumes. 
The  Corsicans  are  worthy  of  having  the  sources  of  their  history 
cared  for.  Their  modem  historians  blame  Filippini  greatly  for 
receiving  all  the  legends  and  fables  of  Grossa  into  his  work.  I 
commend  him  for  it;,  for  one  must  not  measure  one's  own  early 
history  according  to  laws  of  severe  historical  science,  and  just  as 
it  is  it  has  for  us  the  high  value  of  a  national  dress.  Nor  do  I 
agree  with  these  censurers  when  they  depreciate  Filippini's 
tcdents.  He  is  somewhat  broad,  but  copious,  and  possessing  a 
sound  philosophy,  drawn  from  a  moral  contemplation  of  life. 
One  must  hold  him  in  honour;  he  did  much  for  his  nation, 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  an  unfree  partisan  of  Genoa.  But 
for  Filippini  a  large  part  of  Corsican  history  woidd  be  now 
buried  in  obscurity.  He  dedicated  his  work  to  Alfonso 
d'Omano,  Sampiero's  son,  in  the  pleasure  that  he  felt  when  the 
young  hero  reconciled  himself  with  the  Genoese  senate,  and  even 
visited  Genoa. 

"  When  I  undertook  to  write  the  history,'*  he  says,  "  I  con- 
fided more  on  the  gifts  with  which  nature  has  endowed  me,  than 
on  the  art  which  is  expected  firom  him  who  writes  such  a  book. 
In  my  own  case,  I  considered  I  was  absolved  in  the  eyes  of  my 
readers,  when  they  see  how  great  is  the  deficiency  of  all  literary 
means  in  this  our  island  (in  which  it  hath  pleased  God  that  I 
live),  so  that  one  cannot  even  apply  one's  self  to  sciences  of  any 
kinc^  to  say  nothing  of  writing  in  a  pure  and  perfectly  im- 
maculate style."  In  other  passages,  ako,  Filippini  complains 
bitterly  of  Uie  ignorance  of  the  Corsicans,  and  their  total  want  of 
scientific  knowledge.  Even  the  priests  he  will  not  except  from 
this  condemnation  ;  for  he  says  there  were  hardly  twelve  of  them 
who  had  learnt  grammar,  and  among  the  Franciscans,  who 
possessed  twenty-five  monasteries,  hardly  eight  literati ;  and  so 
the  whole  people  grows  up  in  ignorance. 

He  never  conc^Js  the  faults  of  his  countrymen.     *'  Besides 
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their  ignoranoe/'  he  says,  '*  one  cannot  find  words  to  express 
how  great  is  the  idleness  of  the  islanders  in  tilling  the  ground. 
Even  the  finest  plain  in  the  world,  of  Aleiia  and  Mariana,  is 
de«)ert,  and  they  do  not  even  chase  the  wild-hirds.  But  if  they 
chance  to  hecome  masters  of  a  single  carlino,  they  imagine  they 
shall  never  be  in  want  again,  and  so  th^y  sink  down  into  idle- 
ness, and  doing  nothing.*'  This  strikingly  describes  the  nature 
of  the  Corsican  at  the  present  day  also.  "  Why  do  they  not  graft 
the  countless  wild  oleasters?"  asks  Filippini ;  "  why  not  the 
chestnut  ?  But  they  do  nothing,  and  therefore  are  they  all  poor. 
Poverty  leads  to  crime,  and  there  are  daily  robberies.  They 
perjure  themselves,  too.  Their  hostilities  and  their  hate,  their 
want  of  good  faith  and  love,  are  almost  eternal ;  hence  that  proverb 
becomes  true,  which  people  are  wont  to  say — The  Corsican  never 
forgives.  And  hence  arises  all  the  reviling  and  calumniations 
that  we  are  always  beholding.  The  Corsican  tribes  are  (as 
Braccellio  has  written)  more  innovating  and  rebellious  than 
all  other  tribes ;  and  m^y  are  devotees  of  a  certain  superstition 
that  they  call  Magonie,  for  which  men  are  employed  as  well  as 
women.  A  kind  of  divination  is  also  in  vogue  here,  practised 
by  the  observation  of  the  shoulder-blades  of  dead  animals." 

This  is  in  brief  the  moral  outline  of  the  picture  sketched  by 
the  Corsican  historian  of  his  nation;  and  he  has  spared  it  so 
little,  that  he  has  really  said  nothing  else  of  the  Corsicans  than 
what  Seneca  is  said  to  have  expressed  about  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

Prima  est  ulciaci  lex,  altera  vivere  raptu, 
Tertia  mentiri,  quarta  negare  Decs. 

In  his  dedication  to  Alfonso,  on  the  other  hand,  he  most 
zealously  defends  the  virtues  of  his  nation,  which  had  beeu 
assailed  by  Tomaso  Porcacchi  Aretino  da  Castiglione,  in  his 
description  of  the  most  celebrated  islands  of  the  world.  "  This 
man,"  Filippini  complains,  "  treats  the  Corsicans  as  assassins. 
This  fills  me  with  no  little  astonishment  and  surprise  at  him ;  for' 
I  can  tridy  say  that  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  by  which, 
foreigners  are  more  cherished,  nor  where  they  can  travel  more 
securely ;  for  in  every  part  of  Corsica  they  find  the  choicest 
hospitality,  without  having  to  disburse  a  single  qtiatrino  for 
their  sustenance."    This  is  the  case;  a  foreigner  herewith  attests 

^  lasting  truth  of  the  Corsican  historian's  remarks,  even  after 
lapse  of  three  hundred  years. 
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Whilst  we  are  standing  here  in  an  oasis  of  historians,  I  will 
cast  a  glance  also  upon  the  other  Corsican  historians.  An 
island  nation  of  such  wealth  in  historical  events,  heroic  contests, 
and  great  men,  and  of  such  almost  unexampled  love  of  country, 
must  surely  be  rich  in  historians;  and  in  fact  the  number  of 
them  is  astonishing,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  smallness  of 
the  population.    I  shall  here  name  only  the  principal. 

Next  to  Filippini,  the  most  eminent  historian  of  Corsica  is 
Peter  of  Corsica,  or  Petrus  Cymaeus,  Archdeacon  of  Aleria,  the 
other  old  Roman  colony.  He  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
wrote,  besides  his  "  Commentarium  de  bello  Ferrariensi,*'  also  a 
history  of  Corsica  in  Latin,  bearing  the  title,  "  Petri  Cimaei  de 
rebus  Corsicis  libri  quatuor,**  and  coming  down  to  the  year  1482. 
His  Latin  is  among  the  best  of  the  period,  and  his  style 
vigorous  and  in  bold  strokes,  like  that  of  Sallust  or  Tacitus;  but 
his  treatment  is  utterly  unartistic.  He  pauses  longest  at  the 
siege  of  Boni£izio  by  Alfonso  of  Arragon,  and  at  his  personal 
adventures.  Filippini  neither  used  nor  even  knew  of  his  work 
at  all,  as  it  existed  only  in  one  manuscript,  and  was  first  brought 
to  light  fi:om  the  library  of  Louis  XV.  Muratori  incorporated 
this  manuscript  in  his  great  work,  in  1 738 ;  and  Gregori  con- 
ducted an  excellent  edition  of  Peter  of  Corsica,  published  at  the 
expense  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Paris  1834,  in  which  he  gave  an 
Italian  translation  beside  the  Latin  text. 

Peter  speaks  still  more  aptly  and  with  deeper  insight,  of  the 
character  of  his  countrymen ;  and  we  will  consider  also  what  he 
says,  to  ascertain  whether  the  modem  Corsicans  still  preserve 
much  or  little  of  the  nature  of  their  ancestors  of  that  age. 

'*They  are  eager  to  revenge  an  insult;  and  it  is  esteemed 
disgraceful  not  to  take  revenge.  When  they  cannot  reach  him 
who  has  committed  a  murder,  they  chastise  one  of  his  relations. 
Therefore,  so  soon  as  a  murder  has  been  perpetrated,  all  relatives 
of  the  murderer  immediately  take  up  arms  and  defend  them- 
selves." The  offensive  and  defensive  armour  of  the  Corsicans  of 
that  age  he*  describes  thus :  "  They  wear  pointed  helmets  called 
cerbelleras,  or  round-topped  ones,  and  carry  daggers,  spears  four 
ells  long,  two  to  each  man,  and  a  sword;  the  dagger  is  on  the 
right  side,  the  sword  on  the  left." 

"  In  their  own  country  they  are  disunited,  but  out  of  it 
most  closely  bound  together.  Their  souls  are  prepared  to  meet 
death  (animi  ad  mortem  parati).  They  are  all  poor,  and  hold 
j9ommerce  in  contempt.     They  are  eager  for  glory;    gold  <^» — 
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silver  they  scarcely  use  at  alL  Drunkenness  is  held  to  be 
peculiarly  disgrace^L  They  hardly  learn  to  read  and  write; 
few  hear  orators  and  poets;  but  they  are  so  practised  in  contro- 
versy, that,  when  a  dispute  comes,  one  would  suppose  they  were 
all  excellent  conductors  of  causes.  I  have  never  seen  a  bald 
head  among  the-  Gorsicans.  The  Corsicans  are,  of  all  men,  the 
most  hospitable.  Even  for  the  first  men  of  the  nation  the  wife 
prepares  the  food.  They  are  naturally  taciturn,  made  more  for 
action  than  for  speaking*     They  are  ako  most  religious. 

"It  is  customary  to  separate  the  men  from  the  women^ 
especially  at  table.  The  women  and  their  daughters  draw 
water  at  the  wells;  for  servants  there  are  scarcely  any.  The 
Corsican  women  are  hard- working;  they  may  be  seen  going  to 
the  well  carrying  the  pitcher  on  their  head,  leading  the  horse  (if 
they  have  one)  after  them,  and  turning  the  spindle.  They  are 
also  very  chaste,  and  not  long  sleepers. 

"The  dead  are  buried  with  considerable  circumstance;  for 
they  never  inter  them  without  exequies,  without  lamento,  with- 
out panegyric,  without  dirge,  or  without  prayer.  For  their 
fimeral  celebration  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Eomans.  One 
of  the  neighbours  raises  the  cry,  and  cries  towards  the  nearest 
village,  'Oh  thou,  call  in  that  direction,  for  he  has  just  died!* 
Then  they  assemble  whole  villages,  towns,  or  communes,  as  the 
case  may  be,  approaching  one  by  one  in  a  long  train,  first  the 
men  and  then  the  women.  When  the  latter  come  up,  they  all 
raise  a  cry  of  weeping  and  lament,  and  the  wife  and  brothers  of 
the  deceased  rend  their  clothes  on  their  breasts.  The  women, 
disfigured  by  weeping,  beat  their  breasts,  lacerate  their  faces, 
and  tear  their  hair.     All  Corsicans  are  free." 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  this  picture  of  the  Corsicans 
bears  resemblance  in  many  points  to  the  image  Tacitus  presents 
to  us  of  the  ancient  Germans. 

The  heroic  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  the  flourish-* 
ing  period  of  Corsican  historical  composition ;  which  kept  silence 
throughout  the  entire  seventeenth  century,  because  the  people 
were  in  a  death-like  state  of  exhaustion.  From  the  start  that 
the  nation  took  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  writing  of  Corsican 
history  also  received  a  fresh  impulse.  Here  we  have  the  books  of 
Natali,  **Disinganno  sulla  guerra  di  Corsica,"  and  of  Salvini, 
"  Giustificaadone  dell'  insurrezione  "  useful  but  not  extraordinary 
works. 

A  history  of  Corsica  was  written  by  Dr.  Limperani,  extending 
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to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  work  copious  in  matter, 
but  enormously  spun  out.  A  very  useful  work,  indeed  indis- 
pensable'especially  for  the  documents  it  contains,  is  the  history  of 
the  Corsioans  by  Canibiaggi,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  dedicated 
to  Frederick  the  Great,  an  admirer  o£  Pasquale  Paoli  and  of 
Corsican  heroism. 

Now  that  the  freedom  of  the  Corsican  nation  is  lost,  its  learned 
patriots — and  Filippini  would  not  now  have  to  complain  of  the 
deficiency  of  men  of  literature  and  science — ^have  taken  up  its 
history  with  laudable  zeal.  They  are  mostly  advocates.  Pompei 
wrote  a  book  "  L'^tat  actuel  de  la  Corse;'*  Gragori  edited  Filipr 
pini  and  Peter,  and  collected  the  statutes  of  Corsica,  a  most  de- 
serving work.  These  laws-  sprung  from  old  Corsiean  legal  and 
penal  decisions,  received,  adopted,  and  completed,  even  by  the  old 
democracy  of  Sambucuccio,  gradually  multiplied  and  arranged 
under  the  Grenoese  dominion,  and  finally  collected  by  the  Genoese 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  had  become  very  scarce;  and 
the  new  issue  of  them  is  a  splendid  monument  of  Corsican 
history ;  whilst  the  code  itself  does  high  honour  to  the  Genoese. 
Another  talented  Corsican,  Kenucci,  wrote  "  Storia  di  Corsica  " 
(2  vols.,  Bastia  1833),  which  shortly  touoheaupon  ancient  times, 
and  treats  at  length  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
down  to  the  year  1830.  This  work  is  rich  in,  matter,  but  very 
weak  as  a  history.  Arrigbi  wrote  lives  of  Sampiero  and  of 
Pasquale  Paoli.  The  work  that  enjoys  the  most  extended  circu- 
lation is  Jacobi*s  history  of  Corsica,  in  two  volumes,  which  extend 
to  the  end  of  the  war  of  independence  imder  Pasquale  Paoli ; 
another  volume  being  expected  as  conclusion.  Jacobi  has  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  history  of 
Corsica  from  all  available  sources;  his  book  is  indispensable,  but 
not  of  the  best  school  of  criticism,  and  not  nearly  objective 
enough.  The  most  recent  author  of  an  excellent  small  compen- 
dium of  Corsican  history,  is  the  recorder  of  Ajaccio,  Camillo 
Friess,  who  told  me  he  contemplated  writing  a  larger  history  of 
Corsica.  I  wish  him  all  success  in  it,  for  he  is  a  man  of  un- 
doubted talent.  I  wish  he  jnay  not  write  his  work  in  French 
like  Jacobi,  but,  from  a  feeling  of  duty  towards  his  country,  in 
Italian. 
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CHAPTER  TI. 

BOUSSEAU  AND  THE  COBSICANS. 

I  WENT  to  the  house  of  Count  Matteo  Buttafuoco,  which  was 
to  have  been  the  abode  of  Rousseau ;  it  is  a  sightly,  chateau-like 
building,  the  grandest  at  Vescovato.  At  present  part  of  it  is 
occupied  by  Marshal  Sebastiani,  whose  family  are  natives  of  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Porta. 

Count  Buttafuoco  is  the  same  against  whom  Napoleon,  as  a 
young  democrat  at  Ajaccio,  hurled  a  fiery  pamphlet.  When  the 
count  was  an  officer  in  the  French  service,  he  invited  Jean 
Jaques  Rousseau  to  Vescovato ;  for  the  philosopher  of  Geneva 
had  expressed  himself  in  the  "  Contrat  Social "  in  the  following 
prophetic  manner  about  Corsica.*  "  In  Europe  there  is  still  one 
country  capable  of  legislation,  I  mean  the  island  of  Corsica.  The 
vigour  and  the  perseverance  with  which  this  valiant  people  has 
fbimd  means  to  attain  and  to  defend  its  freedom,  well  deserve 
to  be  rewarded  by  some  wise  man  teaching  them  how  to  preserve 
it.  I  have  a  presentiment  that  this  little  island  will  some  day 
astonish  Europe."  On  occasion  of  the  last  French  enterprise  for 
the  subjugation  of  Corsica,  Rousseau  had  written: — "It  mnst 
be  confessed,  your  French  are  a  very  servile  people,  a  people 
easily  bought  by  tyrants,  very  cruel,  and  like  hangmen  towards 
the  unfortunate;  if  they  knew  of  a  free  man  living  at  the  end  of 
the  other  world,  I  believe  they  would  march  thither  purely  for 
the  pleasure  of  destroying  him." 

I  will  not  assert  that  this,  too,  was  a  prophecy  of  Rousseau's; 
but  tlutt  was,  and  has  been  fulfilled,  for  the  day  has  come  on 
which  the  Corsicans  have  astonished  Europe.  It  was  Rousseau's 
favourable  declaration  about  the  Corsican  nation,  that  induced 
Paoli  also  to  invite  him  to  the  island '*in  the  year  1764,  so  that 
he  might  withdraw  from  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies  in 
Switzerland.  Voltaire,  the  bitter  envier  and  derider  of  Rousseau, 
had  disseminated  a  rumour,  that  they  had  offered  him  a  refuge 
in  Corsica  to  play  him  a  malicious  trick  j  thereupon  Paoli  him- 
self wrote  an  invitation  to  Rousseau.     Buttafuoco  went  still 

•  Da  Contrat  Social,  liv.  ii.  ch.  10, 
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farther ;  he  asked  the  philosopher  to  compose  a  legislation  for 
the  Corsicans,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Poles  begged  him  for  a 
constitution.  Paoli  seems  not  to  have  opposed  this  request,  per- 
haps because,  though  holding  such  a  labour  to  be  useless,  he 
regarded  it  as  still  in  some  respects  serviceable  to  the  renown  of 
the  Corsicans.  So  the  vain  misanthrope  saw  himself  in  the 
flattering  position  of  a  Pythagoras;  and  he  replied  with  delight, 
"  that  the  very  idea  of  engaging  in  this  task  exalted  and  inspired 
his  soul,  and  that  he  should  consider  the  remainder,  of  his  un- 
happy days  to  be  laid  out  nobly  and  virtuously,  if  he  could 
expend  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  brave  Corsicans."  He  now 
in  good  earnest  requested  materials  for  his  task.  But  his  work 
-was  never  finished,  as  the  toils  and  vexations  of  his  life  hindered 
its  completion..  What  could  have  come  of  it?  and  what  should 
the  Corsicans  have  done  with  a  theoretical  system,  when  they 
had  given  themselves  their  living  national  constitution,  based 
upon  material  necessity? 

Circumstances,  meanwhile,  diverted  Rousseau  from  his  inten- 
tion of  going  to  Corsica;  and  a  pity  it  was.  He  might  here  have 
put  his  theories  to  the  test,  for  the  island  appears  like  the  real- 
ized Utopia  of  his  ideas  on  the^  normal  condition  of  society, 
eulogized  by  him  especially  in  the  treatise,  "  Whether  the  arts 
and  sciences  have  been  salutaiy  to  mankind."  In  Corsica,  he 
would  have  found  to  the  full  what  he  wished;  natural  men 
in  woollen  blouzes,  living  on  goat's  milk  and  a  few  chestnuts ; 
neither  science  nor  art;  equality,  valour,  hospitality,  and  blood- 
revenge  at  every  step.  I  think  the  warlike  Corsicans  would 
have  heartily  laughed  to  see  Rousseau  walking  about  under  the 
chestnut  trees  with  his  cat  on  his  arm,  or  twining  his  basket- 
work.  O  no !  the  din  of  vendetta^  vendetta  !  and  a  shot  or  two 
from  a  fv^cUe  would  have  soon  chased  away  again  poor  Jean 
Jaques.  Yet  Rousseau's  connection  with  the  island  of  Corsica 
is  still  memorable,  and  essential  to  the  internal  history  of  his  life. 

In  the  letter  declining  Count  Buttafuoco's  invitation,  Rous- 
seau writes : — **  I  have  not  lost  my  sincere  desire  to  live  in  your 
land ;  but  the  total  prostration  of  my  powers  of  body,  the  cares 
I  should  subject  myself  to,  the  fatigue  I  should  suffer,  and  other 
obstacles  arising  from  my  position,  compel  me  to  give  up,  at 
least  for  the  present,  my  intention,  which  still,  despite  these 
difficulties,  my  heart  will  not  yet  quite  despair  of  carrying  out. 
But,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  growing  old  and  failing;  my  strength  is 
leaving  me;  the  wish  -excites  me,  and  the  hope  vanishes.     How-  ^ 
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ever  it  be,  accept  yourself  and  present  to  M.  Paoli  my  sincerest 
and  tenderest  thanks  for  the  refuge  he  has  deigned  to  offer  me. 
Brave  and  hospitable  people!  No,  I  shall  never  forget,  as  long  as 
I  live,  that  your  hearts,  yotir  arms,  your  hands,  have  been 
opened  to  me  at  a  moment  when  scarcely  any  other  refoge  was 
lefb  me  in  Europe.  If  I  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  leave  my 
bones  in  your  island,  I  shall  endeavour  at  least  to  leave  behind 
me  a  monument  of  my  gratitude  there,  and  I  shall  do  myself 
honour  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  if  I  name  my  friends  and 
protectors.  What  I  promise  you  [the  count],  and  what  you  may 
reckon  upon  from  this  time,  is,  that  I  shall  be  occupied  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  only  with  myself  or  with  Corsica;  all  other  af^drs 
are  entirely  banished  from  my  soul." 

This  last  promises  a  great  deal:  but  it  is  only  Kousseau's 
exiiggerated  rhetorical  language.  How  curiously  and  strangely 
this  language  and  the  Rousseau  nature  contrast  with  the  gloomily 
taciturn,  manful  and  strong,  savage  and  bold-acting  Corsican ! 
Bousseau  and  Coi-sican  seem  to  be  two  immeasurably  separated 
notions,  the  antipodes  of  one  another;  and  yet  they  have  their 
point  of  contact,  like  the  corporeal  and  the  incorporeal,  being 
brought  together  by  union  in  time  and  sympathy  of  ideas.  It 
is  remarkable  how,  beside  Rousseau's  prophetic  dreams  of  a 
democracy,  there  resounds  the  Cory  ban  tine  dance  in  armour  of 
the  Corsicans  uuder  Paoli,  proclaiming  the  new  age  which  their 
heroic  contest  ushered  in.  With  their  din  of  steel  they  were  to 
deafen  the  ear  of  the  old  despot-gods,  what  time  the  new  god 
Jupiter  was  bom  in,  their  island — Napoleon,  the  revolutionary 
god  of  the  iron  age< 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MOBESCA,  C0B8ICAN  DANCE  IN  ABMOUB. 

The  Corsicans,  like  other  brave  nations  of  fiery  nature  and 
poetical  feeling,  have  a  dance  in  armour,  which  they  call  Moresca. 
There  is  a  dispute  about  its  origin,  some  deriving  it  from  the 
Moors,  others  from  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  called  these  dances 
of  warlike  youths  with  sword  and  shield  Pyrrhic  dances,  and 
ascribed  the  invention  of  them  to  Minerva  and  Pyrrhus,  the  son 
"^f  Achilles.     It  is  uncertain  how  they  spread  to  the  western 

►untries;  suflfice  it  to  say,  that  after  the  contests  of  the  Christians 
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Aud  Moors  they  were  called  Moresca,  and  they  appear  to  be  still 
in  use  wherever  nations  are  rich  in  traditions  of  the  old  gigantic 
contest  between  Christian  and  Heathen,  between  Europe  and 
Asia;  as  in  Greece,  Albania,  Servia,  Montenfegro,  Spain,  and 
other  countries. 

I  know  not  what  other  meaning  may  be  attached  to  the 
Moresca,  as  I  saw  this  very  £ne  dance  only  once  danced  at 
Genoa ;  in  Corsica  it  has  always  preserved  a  crusading  character, 
constantly  representing  a  contest  against  the  Saracens,  whether 
the  deliverance  of  Jemsalem,  the  conquest  of  Granada,  or  the 
taking  of  the  Corsican  towns  Aleria  and  Mariana  by  Hugo 
Count  Colonna.  The  Moresca  has  thus,  like  many  solemn 
dances  of ,  the  ancients,  assumed  a  semi-religious  character,  and 
been  impressed,  through  the  historical  sty le  of  its  representation, 
with  a  remarkable  national  stamp. 

The  Corsicans  have  at  all  times  enacted  this  entertainment, 
especially  in  the  troubled  times  of  national  contests,  when  such 
a  national  game  of  arms  inflamed  the  spectators,  while  it 
reminded  them  of  the  great  deeds  of  their  fathers.  I  know  of 
no  nobler  amusement  for  a  free  and  manly  nation  than  the 
spectacle  of  the  Moresca,  which  is  the  flower  and  tiie  poetry  of 
all  battle  ardour.  It  is  the  sole  national  draraa^of  the  Corsicans, 
who,  having  possessed  no  other  enjoj'ments,  had  the  exploits  of 
their  heroic  ^forefathers  represented  to  them  by  dancing,  on  the 
very  ground  which  the  latter  watered  with  their  blood.  It 
would  often  happen  that  they  went  from  the  Moresca  straight 
away  to  battle. 

Vescovato  was  frequently  the  theatre  of  the  Moresca,  and 
even  Filippini  mentions  it  as  such.  It  is  recorded  to  have  been 
danced  there  to  the  honour  of  Sampiero;  and  it  was  executed 
also  in  the  time  of  Paoli.  The  last  representation  took  place  in 
the  year  1817. 

EspeciaUy  popular  was  the  representation  of  the  conquest  of 
IMariana  by  Hugo  Colonna.  A  village  represented  the  town, 
an  open  place  formed  the  stage,  the  green  hills  served  as  an 
amphitheatre,  on  which  reclined  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
who  streamed  together  from  the  whole  island.  Fancy  this 
audience — these  rugged,  haughty  men  all  in  arms,  lying  beneath 
the  chestnut-trees,  and  following  the  st«el-clad  heroic  dance  with 
their  eye,  words,  and  gesture.  The  actors,  sometimes  two 
hundred  in  number,  are  divided  into  two  companies,  all  wearing 
the  Roman  toga.     Each  dancer  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  sword. 
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and  in  liis  left  a  dagger;  the  colour  of  the  crest  and  the  breast- 
plate alone  makes  the  Christians  and  the  French  distinguishable. 
A  single  fiddler  rules  the  time  of  the  Moresca. 

He  commences.  A  Moorish  astrologer  comes  riding  out  of 
Mariana  in  a  caftan,  and  with  a  long  white  beard;  having 
observed  the  heavens  and  interrogated  the  stars,  he  foretells  evil 
fortune,  and  then  hastens  back  with  gestures  of  terror  into  the 
city -gate.  When,  lol.a  Moorish  messenger,  whose  look  and 
bearing  express  sudden  fear,  comes  running  to  Mariana,  bringing 
news  that  the  Christians  have  already  taken  Aleria  and  Corte, 
and  are  advancing  against  Mariana.  As  soon  as  the  messenger 
has  disappeared  under  the  gateway,  the  horns  sound,  and  Hugo 
Count  Colonna  advances  with  the  Christian  army.  Endless 
applause  greets  him  from  all  the  hills  round. 

Hugo,  Hugo,  Count  Colonna, 
O  how  he  of  all  roost  nobly 
Dances,  like  the  royal  tiger 

Sporting  up  the  rocks  and  hills ! 
Then  bis  sword  Colonna  raises ; 
On  its  hilt  the  cross  he  kisses. 
And  to  his  bold  band  of  warriors 

Thus  he  speaks,  the  noble  Count  .* 
**  Up.  in  God*s  great  name,  and  storm  it  t 
Dance  up  Mariana's  bulwarks, 
£*en  today  we'll  let  the  heathen 

Feel  the  edge  of  Christian's  sword. 
Know  ye,  whoso  falls  in  vict'ry, 
He  today,  to  heaven  translated, 
Shall  with  quires  of  angels  blessed 

Dance  the  dances  of  the  spheres." 

The  Christians  put  themselves  in  position.  The  Moorish 
king,  Nugalone,  with  his  army,  marches  out  from  Mariana. 

Nugalone,  O  how  finely 

Lightsome  limbs  to  dance  he  beareth, 

Like  the  brown  bespeckled  panther 

When  he  dances  from  his  bush. 
Nugalone  twirls  his  whiskers 
With  his  left  hand,  bracelet-gilded, 
And  to  his  bold  band  of  warriors 

Thus  he  speaks,  the  haughty  Moor : 
"  Up  my  men,  i'  the  name  of  Allah  I 
*Gainst  the  Christian's  host  prevailing. 
Prove  we  by  a  vict'ry  glorious, 

Allah  is  the  only  God ! 
Know  ye,  whoso  falls  in  battle. 
E'en  today  in  Eden's  garden 
Shall  he  dance  voluptuous  mazes 

With  the  fairest  Houri  blest!" 
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Both  annies  now  d^e;  the  Moorish  king  gives  the  signal 

for  the  attack,  and  the  figures  of  the  dance  begin,  of  whidi  there 

are  twelve. 

Clear  and  sharp  sound  strokes  of  fiddle : 
Nugalone  and  Colonna 
Danciiig  near  each  other  hover  ; 

Dancing  on  advance  their  hosts. 
Gracefol  they  to  music's  guidance 
8way  their  young  limbs  hither,  thither, 
Like  the  slender  stems  of  flowers 

When  the  evening  breeze  doth  sing. 
Scarcely  yet  they  meet,  the  warriors' 
Lightly  brandished  swords  bright  gleammgr— 
Swords  are  they,  or  rays  of  sunshine. 

Beams  of  sunlight  in  the  hand? 
Fiddle-tones  grow  fuller,  louder ! 
Clink  and  clank  of  swords  now  crossing 
Backwards,  forwards,  whirl  they  lightsome^ 

To  the  sound  of  fiddle-bow. 
In  a  ring  tight-locked  they  dance  now. 
Moor  and  Christian  firm  enlaced ; 
With  their  swords'  clear  silvery  clangour 

Oft  their  armed  chain  resounds. 
Clink  and  clank  of  swords  now  crossing  I 
Changed  the  tune,  and  changed  the  motion. 
Now  the  armed  chain  is  broken. 

And  they  form  two  crescent  lines. 
Wilder,  wilder  the  Moresca 
Rushes  on,  with  ardour  dashing, 
As  the  wave  of  ocean  dashes 

When  the  storm  pipes  o'er  the  rocks. 
Keep  up  bravely,  thou  Colonna ! 
Dance  them  down  to  earth,  and  smite  them  I 
For  with  sword  in  hand  our  freedom 

Dancing  we  shall  gain  to  day. 
Thus  then  Yescovato's  mountains 
We'll  descend  with  stormy  dances  I 
Thus  then  we'll  dance  down  thy  armies, 

God-accursed  Genoa! 

.    New  figures  one  after  the  other,  till  at  length  they  dance  the 
last,  called  resa,  when  the  Saracen  yields  himself  defeated. 

When  I  saw  the  Moresca  danced  in  Genoa,  it  was  executed 
in  honour  of  the  Sardinian  constitution,  and  on  the  anniversary 
of  that  event,  May  9th :  for  this  beautiful  dance  has  a  revolu- 
tionary significance  in  Italy,  and  is  therefore  prohibited  in  the 
despotic  states.  It  was  a  glorious  spectacle;  for  the  open  place 
by  the  harbour  was  completely  thronged  by  the  people  in  their 
picturesque  costumes,  especially  the  women  with  their  long  white 
veils.     Some  thirty  young  men,  all  in  close-fifcting  white  dresses, 
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vith  green  and  red  aprons  tied  round  their  waist,  danced  the 
Moresca  to  the  accompaniment  of  horns  and  trumpets.  They  all 
held  a  paper  in- each  hand;  and  while  dancing  the  various  figures, 
they  clashed-  their  swords  together.  The  Moresca  displayed  no 
historical  allusions. 

The  Corsicans,  like  the  Spaniards,  have  also  kept  up  the  old 
^plays  in  Passion-week,  which,  however,  have  likewise  become 
very  rare.  In  the  year  1808,  an  entertainment  of  this  kind  was 
given  at  Orezza  in  the  presence  of  10,000  people.  There  were 
tents  to  represent  the  -houses  of  Pilate,  Herod,  and  Caiaphas. 
Then  there  were  angels  and  devils  who  rose  up  6rom  a  trapdoor. 
Pilate's  wife  was  acted  by  Sryoung  man,  twenty-three  years  old,  with 
a  raven-black  beard.  The  captain  of  the  guard  wore  the  French 
national-guard  uniform,  with  a  colonel's  gold  and  silver  epau- 
lettes ;  the  second  ^commander  wore  an  mfantry  uniform,  and 
both  had  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour  on  the  breast.  Judas, 
was  represented  by  a  priest,  the  cur6  of  Carcheto.  When  the 
^play  began,  the  spectators  from  some  unknown  cause  got  into  a 
fray,  and  began  to  bombard  one  another  with  pieces  of  rock  that 
•they  tore  up  from  the  natural  amphitheatre.  Hereupon  Jesus, 
who  had  just  entered  the  stage,  would  not  play  any  more,  and 
retired  in  a  tiff  from  this  earthly  vale  of  wo.  But  two  gen- 
darmes took  him  under  the  arms  and  forcibly  brought  him  back 
to  the  stage,  so  that  he  had  to  play  on.  This  absurd  story  is 
told  by  the  engineer  Robiquet,  in  his  historical  and  statistical 
investigations  on  Corsica, 


CHAPTER  lY. 
JOACHHH  MURAT. 


*Espada  nnnca  vencida  t 
Esfuer9o  de  esfuer90  estava. 

ROMANZA.  DUBANDABTE. 

There  is  a  third  very  memorable  house  at  Yescovato,  that  of 
the  family  Ceccaldi,  from  which  two  well-known  men  are  de- 
scended, viz.,  the  above-mentioned  historian,  and  the  brave 
general,  Andrea  Colonna  Ceccaldi,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  nation, 
and  a  triumvir  with  Giafferi  and  Hyacinthus  Paoli. 

But  another  reminiscence  attaching  to  this  house  interests 
yet  more.     It  is  the  house  of  General  Franceschetti,  or  rather 
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of  his  wife,  Catharina  Ceccaldi,  and  it  was  here  that  the  ill-fated 
king,  Joachim  Murat,  found  a  hospitable  reception  when  he 
landed  in  Corsica  on  his  flight  from  Provence;  and  here  he 
formed  the  plan  of  reconquering  his  beautiftil  kingdom  of  Naples 
by  a  knightly  coup  de  inain. 

Again,  then,  the  living  image  of  a  brave  cavallero  passes  before 
our  eyes  on  this  wonderful  island  of  stories,  where  crowns  grow 
wild  on  the  trees,  like  the  golden  apples  in  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides. 

Murat's  end  is  as  touching  as  that  of  any  other  man  who  ever 
dashed  through  the  world  for  a  time  like  a  splendid  meteor,  and 
then  ended  with  a  crash  and  a  miserable  fall. 

After  his  last  ill-considered  war,  Murat  had  gone  to  France. 
He  kept  himself  concealed  for  a  *time  on  the  coast  of  Toulon, 
roaming  about  at  the  risk  of  his  life  in  vineyards  and  thickets  : 
an  old  grenadier  saved  him,  and  preserved  him  from  dying  of 
hunger.  The  identical  Marquis  de  Bivi^e,  whose  life  Murat 
had  generously  spared  after  the  conspiracy  of  George  Cadoudal 
and  Pichegru,  now  sent  out  soldiers  to  bring  the  fugitive  dead 
or  alive.  In  this  dreadful  position  Joachim  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  seeking  hospitality  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Corsica. 
He  hoped  to  find  protection  among  a  generous  people,  who  hold 
the  rights  of  hospitality  sacred. 

So  he  fled  from  his  hiding-place,  reached  the  coast,  and  fortu- 
nately found  a  boat  which  brought  him  safe  to  Corsica,  despite 
of  storm  and  tempest,  and  extreme  danger  of  drowning.  He 
landed  near  Bastia,  August  25, 1815  ;  and  hearing  that  General 
Franceschetti,  who  had  formerly  served  in  his  body-guard  at 
Naples,  was  at  Yescovato,  he  repaired  thither.  He  knocked  at 
the  house  of  the  Maire,  -Colonna  Ceccaldi,  the  general's  father-in- 
law,  and  asked  to  see  the  general.  Franceschetti  relates  in  his 
memoirs  about  Murat's  stay  in  Corsica,  and  his  end :  "  A  man 
presented  himself  to  me  wrapped  in  a  hooded  cloak,  with  his 
head  buried  under  a  black  silk  cap,  with  a  thick  beard,  and  in 
the  trousers,  gaiters,  emd  shoes  of  a  common  soldier.  He  was 
emaciated  with  misery.  What  was  my  astonishment  when 
under  this  coarse  disguise,  I  recognised  King  Joachim,  that  till 
lately  magnificent  prince  1  A  cry  escaped  from  my  mouth,  and 
I  fell  at  his  feet.'' 

On  the  news  of  the  landing  of  the  king  of  Naples,  there  was 
a  movement  at  Bastia  in  liis  fevour,  and  many  Corsican  oflficers 
hastened  to  Vescovato  to  tender  him  their  services.     Count 
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Yerri^re,  the  commander  of  Bastia,  was  alarmed,  and  sent  an 
officer  with  a  detachment  of  gendarmes  to  arrest  Joachim  on 
the  spot.  But  the  people  of  Yescovato  instantly  seized  their 
arms  to  defend  the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality,  and  the  person  of 
their  guest,  and  the  troop  returned  without  effecting  their  object. 
But  as  the  rumour  spread  that  King  Murat  had  appealed  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  Corsicans,  and  was  in  personal  danger,  the 
people  streamed  to  Yescovato,  in  arms,  from  all  the  sun'ounding 
villages,  and  formed  an  encampment  there  to  protect  their  guest, 
so  that,  on  the  very  next  day,  Murat  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  small  army.  Poor  Joachim  was  in  raptures  at  the  JSwivas 
of  the  Corsicans.  He  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  himself  King 
of  Corsica,  but  he  had  no  thoughts  but  of  his  beautiful  Naples. 
This  last  view  he  ever  enjoyed  of  an  applauding  multitude,  gave 
him  the  feeling  of  being  a  king  again.  **  And  if  even  these 
Corsicans,"  said  he,  "  who  have  nothing  to  thank  me  for,  are  so 
devoted  to  me,  how  will  my  own  Neapolitans  receive  me,  on 
whom  I  have  lavished  so  many  benefits  ]** 

The  resolution  of  regaining  Naples  became  irresistibly  fixed 
in  his  soul ;  and  he  was  not  deterred  by  the  example  of  Napo- 
leon, who  had  adventurously  reentered  France  from  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Elba.  The  son  of  fortune  could  not  but 
venture  his  last  throw,  and  stake  it  upon  a  crown  or  death. 

The  Ceccaldis'  house,  meanwhile,  became  the  rendezvous  of 
many  officers  and  gentlemen  from  far  and  near,  who  wished  to 
see  and  to  serve  Murat.  He  had  laid  his  plan.  He  summoned  from 
Elba,  Baron  Barbara,  a  Maltese,  who  had  been  an  old  naval  officer 
of  his,  and  consequently  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coasts  of 
Calabria,  to  discourse  with  him  of  the  precise  measures  to  be 
pursued.  He  sent  a  Corsican  secretly  to  Naples  to  form  con- 
nections and  raise  money.  He  bought  in  Bastia  three  vessels, 
which  were  to  take  him  up  on  the  coast  at  Mariana;  but  the 
French  in  Bastia,  being  informed  of  it,  laid  an  embargo  on  them. 
Sensible  people  vainly  tried  to  dissuade  Murat  from  his  fool- 
hardy adventure :  the  idea  was  firmly  fixed  in  him,  that  the 
Neapolitans  loved  him,  and  that  he  had  only  to  set  his  foot  on 
Calabrian  ground,  to  be  triumphantly  led  back  to  his  capital. 
And  people  coming  from  Naples  told  him,  that  King  Ferdinand 
was  hated  there,  and  that  they  bitterly  longed  for  Murat's  rule 
again. 

Two  English  officers  coming  from  Genoa,  repaired  to  Yescovato 
and  made  King  Joachim  an  offer  to  conduct  him  safely  to  Eng- 
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land.  But  Murat  rejected  this  offer  with  righteous  indignation, 
remembering  how  England  had  behaved  to  Napoleon.  Mean- 
while his  position  at  Vescovato  grew  more  and.  more  perilous, 
both  for  himself  and  for  his  generous  hosts  Ceccaldi  and  Frances- 
chetti ;  for  the  Bourbonist  commander  had  published  a  procla- 
mation, declaring  all  to  be  traitors  and  enemies  of  their  country 
who  should  follow  or  harbour  Joachim  Murat. 

Murat  resolved,  therefore,  upon  leaving  Vescovato  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  was  still  negotiating  for  the  restoration  of  his  se- 
questrated vessels,  in  which  affair  he  applied  to  Antonio  Galloni, 
the  commandant  of  the  Balagna,  whose  brother  he  had  formerly- 
loaded  with  favours.  But  Galloni  sent  word  to  Murat  that  he 
had  no  power  of  acting  in  this  business,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had 
received  orders  from  Verri^re  to  march  against  Vescovato  on  the 
following  day,  with  600  men,  and  take  him  prisoner ;  yet,  from 
consideration  of  his  misfortunes,  he  said  he  would  wait  four 
days  first,  and  gave  a  solemn  promise  not  to  molest  him  if  he 
should  have  removed  from  Vescovato  within  that  period. 

When  Captain  Moretti  returned  to  Vescovato  with  this  mes- 
sage, and  with  no  prospect  of  the  recovery  of  the  vessels,  Murat 
shed  tears.  "  Is  it  possible."  he  exclaimed,  "  that  I  am  so  unfor- 
tunate 1  I  bring  ships  to  sail  away  from  Corsica,  and  they  are  put 
under  embargo  ;  I  burn  with  impatience  to  leave  the  island,  and 
every  road  is  cut  off  from  me.  Well !  I  will  send  back  the 
brave  men  who' are  so  magnanimously  guarding  me  ;  I  will  re- 
main alone,  and  oppose  my  breast  to  the  hostility  of  Galloni,  or 
else  I  shall  find  means  to  release  myself  from  the  bitter  and 
cruel  destiny  that  presses  upon  me  j"  here  he  glanced  at  the  pistols 
which  lay  on  the  table.  Hereupon  Franceschetti  entered  the 
room,  and  said  to  Murat  with  emotion,  that  the  Corsicans  would 
never  suffer  any  harm  to  befall  him.  "  Nay,"  replied  Joachim, 
"  I  shall  never  suffer  Corsica  to  undergo  the  least  annoyance  on 
my  account :  I  must  be  off ! " 

The  respite  of  four  days  having  elapsed,  Galloni  appeared  with 
his  troops  before  Vescovato.  But  the  populace  was  prepared  to 
give  him  battle  :  a  fire  was  opened  upon  him,  and  he  retreated ; 
for  Murat  had  just  left  the  place. 

He  departed  from  Vescovato  on  the  17th  September,  in  the 
company  of  Franceschetti  and  a  few  officers  and  veterans,  and 
escorted  by  more  than  five  hundred  men-at-arms.  He  resolved 
to  go  to  Ajaccio  and  embark  there.  Wherever  he  showed  him- 
self, in  the  Casinca,  in  Tavagna,  Moriani,  Campoloro,  and  beyond 
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the  mountains,  the  people  thronged  his  steps,  and  received  him 
with  Ewivcu.  The  people  of  each  conuniine  escorted  him  to 
the  boundary  of  the  next.  At  San  Pietro  di  Venaco,  Murao- 
ciole,  the  priest  of  the  parish,  went  out  to  meet  him  with  a  nu- 
merous train,  and  brought  him  a  beautiful  Corsican  horse  as  a 
present.  Murat  instantly  mounted  the  horse,  and  galloped 
along  on  him,  as  proud  and  ardent  as  he  had  been  when  he  dash- 
ed through  the  streets  of  Milan,  Yienua,  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
Naples,  and  over  such  countless  battle-fields. 

At  y  ivario  he  called  at  the  house  of  the  aged  priest  Pentalacci, 
who  for  forty  years  had  given  hospitality  to  the  most  various  exiles, 
alternately  fhiglish,  French,  and  Corsican,  and  who  had  once 
sheltered  tlie  young  Napoleon  at  his  house,  when  the  Paolists 
were  seeking  his  life.  At  breakfast,  Joachim  asked  the  old 
man  what  he  thought  of  his  designs  upon  Naples.  '^  I  am  a 
poor  clerk,''  said  the  priest,  **  and  I  do  not  understand  affairs  of 
war  or  diplomacy;  but  yet  I  should  question  whether  your 
majesty  will  be  able  to  regain  now  the  throne  that  you  formerly 
were  unable  to  keep  when  at  the  head  of  your  army."  Murat 
replied  with  animation,  "  I  am  as  sui-e  of  regaining  my  kingdom 
as  I  am  that  I  hold  this  napkin  in  my  hands." 

Joachim  sent  Franceschetti  on  to  Ajaccio  to  see  how  matters 
stood  with  regard  to  his  reception.  For,  ever  since  he  had  been 
in  Coi-sicA,  Napoleon's  relations  at  Ajaccio  had  taken  no  notice 
of  him;  and  so  he  thought  of  remaining  at  Bocognano,  and  not 
going  to  Ajaccio  till  all  the  arrangements  for  his  emfbarkatiou 
were  completed.  But  Franceschetti  wrote  'him  word  that  the 
citizens  of  Ajaccio  were  beside  themselves  with  eagerness  to  see 
King  Murat  again  within  their  walls,  and  that  they  sent  him  a 
pressing  invitation  to  come. 

On  the  23rd  September,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  Murat 
entered  Ajaccio  for  the  second  time  in  his  life  ;  for  on  the  first 
occasion  he  landed  there  with  Napoleon,  decorated  with  glory, 
and  celebrated  through  the  world  as  a  hero,  when  Napoleon 
was  returning  from  Egypt.  On  his  entry,  all  the  bells  rang  a 
peal,  the  populace  thronged  him  with  acclamations,  bonfires 
blazed  in  the  streets,  aud  the  houses  were  illuminated.  The 
city  authorities,  however,  instatntly  withdrew  from  the  town, 
and  Napoleon's  relatives,  the  Ramolinos,  likewise  i-etired ; 
Signora  Paravisini  alone  had  the  courage  and  the  affection  to 
remain  to  embrace  her  relative,  and  offer  him  hospitality  in  her 
house.  But  Murat  deemed  it  advisable  to  stay  at  a  public  locanda. 
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The  garrison  of  the  citadel  of  Ajaccio  was  Corsican,  and 
therefore  attached  to  Joachim.  The  governor  confined  them  in 
the  citadel,  and  put  the  town  in  a  state  of  siege.  Murat  now 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  departure.  He  also 
composed  a  proclamation  to  the  Neapolitans,  under  thirty-six 
heads,  which  was  printed  in  Ajaccio. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  Maceroni,  an  English  officer, 
arrived,  and  demanded  an  audience  of  Joachim.  He  brought 
passports  for  him  from  Mettemich,  signed  by  the  latter  as  well 
as  by  Charles  Stuart  and  Schwarzenberg,  and  drawn  out  for 
the  Count  of  Lipona,  under  which  name  (an  anagram  of  Napoli) 
a  secure  refuge  was  guaranteed  him  in  German  Austria  or 
Bohemia.  Murat  kept  Maceroni  to  dinner,  and  they  con- 
versed on  Napoleon's  last  deeds  of  arms,  and  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. Maceroni  gave  a  circumstantial  description  of  it,  and 
praised  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  English  infantry,  whose 
squares  the  French  cavalry  was  unable  to  break.  Murat  took 
him  up,  "  Had  I  been  there,  I  should  assuredly  have  broken 
them."  Maceroni  replied,  "Your  majesty  would  have  broken  the 
Prussian  and  Austrian  squares,  but  never  the  English."  Murat 
exclaimed  with  fire,  "  And  I  should  have  broken  the  English,  too: 
for  Europe  knows  that  I  have  never  met  with  any  square  whatso- 
ever that  I  have  not  broken." 

Murat  accepted  Metternich's  passports,  and  seemed  at  first  as 
if  he  would  enter  into  the  plan  proposed;  but  he  declared 
subseq[uently,  that  he  must  go  over  to  Naples  to  conquer  his 
kingdom.  Maceroni  entreated  him  with  tears  to  hold  back  as 
long  as  there  was  yet  time.     But  the  king  dismissed  him. 

At  midnight  of  the  very  same  day,  the  ill-fated  Murat 
embarked;  and  as  his  little  squadron  was  leaving  the  harbour  of 
Ajaccio,  the  governor  of  the  citadel  fited  a  few  cannon-shots  at 
it,  which  however  were  said  to  be  only  feint  shots.  The  little 
fleet  consifited  of  ^re  vessels  and  the  scorridore  (which  was  a 
fast  sailing  felucca),  under  the  command  of  Barbara;  and  con- 
veyed about  200  men  including  the  inferior  officers  and  twenty- 
officers,  besides  a  small  number  of  sailors. 

Hi«  voyage  was  full  of  disasters,  and  utterly  unattended  by 
the  fortune  that  still  accompanied  Napoleon  when  he  sailed  off 
from  Elba  with  his  six  ships  and  800  men,  to  regain  his  crown. 
Seven  months  before  Murat's  departure  from  Corsica,  the  Emperor 
had  put  to  sea  from  the  neighbouring  island.  It  is  touching 
to  observe  how  Murat  hovers  about  the  coast  of  Calabria,  with 
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his  heart  racked  by  doubt  and  unoertaintj;  how  he  is  abandoned 
by  the  other  vessels ;  how  the  warning  hand  of  destiny  seems 
now  to  repel  him  from  the  hostile  coast;  how  he  is  already  form- 
ing a  resolution  to  sail  to  Trieste,  and  go  to  Austria ;  and  how 
finally  the  dreamer,  over  whose  head  the  deceitful  image  of  a 
crown  was  always  hovering,  is  after  all  suddenly  possessed  by 
the  fantastic,  chivalrous  idea  of  landing  at  Pizzo. 

"  Murat,"  said  a  man  who  told  me  much  of  his  last  days  at 
Ajaccio  as  an  eyewitnesS|  *^  Marat  was  a  great  knight,  and  a 
small  intellect."  This  is  surely  true.  He  was  the  hero  of  a 
historical  romance,  a  genuine  Paladin ;  and,  on  lajring  down  the 
book  of  his  life,  one  feels  for  long  after  an  agitation  of  mind  as 
from  a  novel.  He  had  a  better  seat  on  his  horse  than  on  his 
throne.  He  had  never  learnt  how  to  rule;  he  had  only, 
what  bom  kings  are  often  without,  a  princely  demeanour  and 
courage  to  be  king,  which  he  was  most  of  all  when  he  descend- 
ed from  his  throne*  And  this  whilom  waiter  in  his  father's 
tavern,  abb6,  and  expelled  inferior  officer,  stood  before  his  exe- 
cutioners more  royally  than  Louis  XVI.  of  the  house  of  Capet, 
and  died  with  no  less  dignity  than  Charles  of  England,  of  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart. 

A  servant  opened  for  me  those  rooms  of  Francesohetti' s  ia 
which  Murat  had  lived.  Views  of  the  battles  in  which  he 
shone,  such  as  Marengo,  Eylau,  Borodino,  and  the  land-battle  of 
Aboukir,  adorn  the  walls.  His  portrait  caught  my  eye  at  the 
first  glance.  The  dreamy  eye,  the  locks  of  brown  hair  falling 
over  the  forehead,  the  soft  romantic  features,  the  fantastic  white 
attire,  the  red  scar^  were  surely  Joachim's.  Beneath  the  por- 
trait Iread  these  words :  "1815.  Tradito  1 1 1  abbandonato ! ! !  li  13. 
Octobre  assassinato  ! ! !" — ejaculations  of  grief  uttered  by  Fran- 
cesohetti, who  accompanied  him  to  Pizzo.  Beside  Murat's  por- 
trait hangs  the  general's,  a  tall  soldierlike  figure  with  a  physi- 
ognomy firm  as  iron,  and  a  lively  contrast  to  Joachim's  trouba- 
dour countenance.  Francesohetti  entirely  renounced  himself, 
and  left  his  wife  and  children  for  Murat ;  and  though  disap- 
proving of  the  enterprise  of  his  former  king,  he  followed  him, 
and  never  left  his  side  to  the  very  last.  [  was  told  a  fine  instance 
of  generosity,  and  I  read  it  also  in  the  memoir  of  the  general. 
When  the  roving  bands  of  soldiers  at  Pizzo  were  pressing  ou 
against  Murat  to  maltreat  and  insult  him,  Francesohetti  sprang 
forwai^d  crying,  "  I  am  Murat ! "  A  sabre-cut  prostrated  him  to 
the  ground,  and  at  the  same  moment  Murat  sprang  forward  and 
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declared  himself.  All  the  officers  and  soldiers  taken  with 
Murat  at  Pizzo  were  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  wounded  as  they 
were.  After  Joachim's  execution,  they  and  Franceschetti  were 
conducted  to  the  citadel  of  Capri,  when  they  lay  in  prison  for  a 
long  time  expecting  death,  till  at  length  King  Ferdinand 
awarded  them  ^  unexpected  pardon.  Franceschetti  then 
returned  to  Corsica,  but  he  had  hardly  landed  when  the  French 
arrested  him  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  carried  him  off  to 
the  citadel  of  Marseille.  The  unhappy  man  passed  several  years 
in  the  prisons  of  Provence,  and  was  at  length  set  at  liberty,  and 
allowed  to  return  to  his  family  at  Vescovato.  His  estate  was 
ruined  by  Murat ;  ind  the  general  who  had  exposed  himself  to 
death  for  his  king,  found  himself  necessitated,  first  to  allow  his 
wife  to  travel  to  Vienna  to  Murat's  wife  to  recover  a  part  of  his 
disbursements ;  and  when  this  proved  fruitless,  to  conduct  a 
long  action  at  law  with  Caroline  Murat,  which  he  lost  m  every 
instance.  Franceschetti  died  in  the  year  1836.  His  two  sons, 
retired  officers,  are  among  the  most  respected  men  in  Corsica,  and 
distinguished  for  their  zeal  for  agricultural  improvements. 

His  wife,  Catherine  Ceccaldi,  still  lives  at  a  great  age  in  the 
house  where  she  gave  a  hospitable  reception  to  Murat.  I  found 
the  fine  old  lady  in  an  upper  room  employed  in  rural  occupa- 
tions, and  surrounded  by  doves,  whicli  fluttered  out  of  the 
window  on  my  entrance — a  scene  that  showed  me,  at  a  glance, 
that  the  healthy  and  simple  nature  of  the  Corsicans  has  been 
preserved  not  only  in  the  house  of  the  peasant  but  also  in  that 
of  the  gentle  folk.  I  thought  of  the  dazzling  period  that  this 
lady  had  passed  through  in  her  youth  at  beautiful  Naples,  and 
at  the  court  of  Joachim ;  and,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  she 
herself  alluded  to  the  time  when  General  Franceschetti  was  in 
the  service  of  Joachim,  together  with  Coletta,  who  has  also 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  last  days  of  Murat.  It  is  inspirit- 
ing to  see  a  strong  nature  that  has  withstood  victoriously 
many  storms  of  life,  and  remained  constant  while  fortune 
changed.  So  I  regarded  this  old  matron  with  veneration;  while 
she,  in  the  midst  of  conversation  about  the  great  events  of  by- 
gone times,  was  carefully  splitting  beans  for  her  children's  and 
grandchildren's  dinner.  She  also  spoke  of  the  time  when  Mui*at 
Hved  in  this  house.  "  Franceschetti,"  she  said,  "  represented  the 
affair  to  him  in  the  plainest  colours;  he  did  not  shrink  from 
telling  him  he  was  bent  upon  impossibilities ;  but  then  Murat 
would  exclaim  with  bitterness,  *  You,  too,  will  abandon  me?   Ah, 
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my  Corsicans  will  leave  me  in  the  lurch  T  He  was  not  to  be 
gainsaid/' 

When  I  travelled  on  from  Vescovato  into  the  Casinca,  the 
image  of  Mnrat  would  not  leave  me.  I  could  not  think  of  him 
without  comparing  him  with  the  adventurer,  Baron  Theodore  of 
Neuhoff,  who  landed  on  this  very  coast  seventy-nine  yeara 
earlier,  strangely  and  fantastically  attii'ed,  like  Murat,  who  also 
loved  fantastic  costume.  Theodore  of  Neuhoff  was  the  precursor 
of  all  those  men  -in  Corsica  who  have  won  for  themselves  the 
fairest  crowns  the  world  had  to  bestow.  Napoleon  gained  the 
Imperial  crown,  Joseph  the  crown  of  Spain,  Louis  that  of 
Holland,  Jerome  that  of  Westphalia,  the  country  of  Theodore 
King  of  the  Corsicans;  and  besides  these,  the  adventurer  Murat 
gained  the  Norman  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Bemadotte  the 
crown  of  the  chivalrous  Scandinavians,  the  most  ancient  knights 
in  Europe.  A  hundred  years  before  Theodore,  Cervantes  had, 
in  his  Sancho  Pansa,  cast  ridicule  upon  a  chevalresque  island- 
kingdom; — and,  behold,  a  hundred  years  after  Cervantes,  this 
story  of  Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the  round  table  is  enacted 
again  off  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  goes 
on  through  the  broad  daylight  of  the  nineteenth  century,  down 
to  the  very  times  in  which  we  live.. 

Don  Quixote  and  the  Spanish  romances  often  came  into  my 
mind  in  Corsica;  and  I  seemed  to  see  the  worthy  knight  of  La 
Mancha  again  riding  through  the  world's  history.  Surely  ancient 
Spanish  names  are  now  actually  becoming  historical — names 
which  have  been  as  romantic  and  unknown  to  the  real  world  as 
Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens,  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 


CHAPTER  Y. 

VKNZOLASCA,  AND  AN  OLD  CONVENT. 

Que  todo  86  passa  en  (lores 

Mis  smores, 

Que  todo  se  passa  en  flores. 

Spanish  Soma, 

Near  Vescovato  is  the  small  village  of  Venzolasca,  reached 
by  a  magnificent  walk  over  the  hills  and  through  chestnut  grovea. 
I  passed  the  abandoned  Capuchin  convent  of  Vescovato,  situated 
on  an  enchanting  elevation,  built  of  brown  granite  and  roofed 
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'witli  black  slates,  and  looking  serious,  like  the  Corslcan  history 
itself,  but  original  and  highly  picturesque  in  the  midst  of  the 
"verdure. 

On  these  wanderings  through  the  land  of  chestnuts  one  forgets 
all  fatigue.  The  luxuriance  of  nature,  the  smiling  mountaina, 
the  view  of  the  Golo  plain  and  of  the  sea,  rejoice  the  heart ;  while 
the  proximity  of  many  villages  enliven  the  picture,  and  afford 
many  genre  scenes.  I  saw  many  fountains  of  hewn  stone,  at 
which  women  and  girls  were  drawing  water  in  their  round 
pitchers,  some  of  them  also  holding  the  spindle,  as  Peter  of  Cor- 
sica says. 

Outside  Yenzolasca  is  a  beautifully  situated  monument  of  the 
iamily  of  Casabianca,  by  the  roadside.  This  family  also  is  a  na- 
tive of  Vescovato,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  island. 
The  immediate  ancestors  of  the  present  senator  Casabianca  made 
their  name  renowned  by  deeds  of  arms.  .  E-affaello  Casabianca, 
governor-in-chief  of  Corsica  in  the  year  1793,  senator,  count,  and 
peer  of  France,  died  at  Bastia  at  a  great  age,  in  the  year  1826. 
Luzio  Casabianca,  a  deputy  from  Corsica  at  the  Convention,  was 
captain  of  the  admiral's  flag-ship  Orient  in  the  battle  of  Aboukir. 
When  Admiral  Brueys  was  shot  to  pieces  by  a  cannon-ball,  Cass^ 
bianca  took  the  command-in-chief  of  the  ship;  the  ship  took 
fire,  but  he  made  all  possible  arrangements  for  the  rescue  of  the 
crew,  and  would  not  abandon  his  ship.  His  young  son  GiocantiC, 
a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  stir  from 
his  father's  side.  The  ship  might  blow  up  any  moment;  father 
and  son  held  themselves  fast  lotted  in  eadi  other's  embrace,  and 
were  thus  blown  up  to  the  sky  with  the  fragments  of  the  ship. 
Go  where  one  will  in  Corsica,  one  breathes  an  atmosphere  of 
heroism. 

Venzolasca  is  a  small  place,  with  a  gaily  decorated  church,  gay 
at  least  in  the  interior.  They  were  just  painting  the  choir,  and 
complained  that  the  master  workman  who  was  to  gild  the  wood 
carving  had  cheated  them  abominably  ;  for  he  had  pocketed  the 
gold  they  had  given  him  for  his  work.  The  only  luxury  in 
which  the  Coraicans  indulge  is  in  the  decoration  of  their  churches; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  paese,  however  small,  that  does  not  pride 
itself  on  having  bright  and  varied  colours  and  gold  decorations 
in  its  church. 

From  the  plateau  on  which  the  church  of  Yenzolasca  stands, 
there  is  a  ravishing  distant  view  over  the  sea,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  view  of  the  indescribably  beautiful  mountain  basin  of  the 
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Castagniccia.  Few  regions  of  Corsica  gave  me  such  delight  as 
these  imountaias  ia  their  connexion  with  the  sea.  The  Castag- 
niccia is  an  imposing  circle,  enclosed  by  mountains  of  a  beautiful 
fresh  green,  and  the  finest  forms.  They  are  all  covered  with 
chestnut  trees  to  near  the  summit,  and  have  at  their  feet  olive 
groves,  whose  silvery  grey  contrasts  picturesquely  with  the 
deep  green  of  the  chestnut  foliage.  FiK>m  the  midst  of  the 
foliage  solitary  hamlets  look  forth,  such  as  Sorbo,  Penta,  Castel- 
lare,  and  Oreto,  perched  high  among  the  •clouds,  dark,  and  with 
slender  black  church  spires. 

The  sun  was  sinking  as  I  ascended  these  mountslins,  and  I 
had  some  delightful  hours.     I  again  .passed  an  abandoned  con-  | 
vent,  one  belonging  to  the  Franciscans.     It  lay  quite  buried 
beneath  vines  and  foliage,  and  the  fruit-trees  could  hardly  bear 
their  produce.     As  I  entered  the  court  and  the  <;on vent-chapel,  I 
was  surprised  by  this  picture  of  desolation,  which  smiling  nature  | 
concealed  with  her  growth  of  plants.     The  stone  flags  of  the  | 
graves  were  opened,  as  though  the  dead  had  burst  them  in  order 
to  fly  heavenwards ;  skulls  lay  about  in  the  verdure,  and  the 
Christian  symbol  of  all  grief  was  concealed  in  a  sea  of  flowers. 

I 

THE  -CONVENT  OF  VENZOLASGA, 

Into  a  shady  leafy  wood  ' 

My  erring  steps  me  led  aside ;  ' 
The  sun  low  in  the  west  then  stood. 

When  oonrent  walls  afar  I  spied.  i 

The  ivy  ronnd  the  grey  old  gate 

Entwined  a  fair  triumphal  arch; 
In  front,  an  olive  old  and  great, 

Which  on  patrol  appeared  to  maroh. 

To  enter  in  the  cloister's  rest 

He  asks  me  with  nis  silent  boughs, 
As  he  were  porter,  who  the  guest 

Invites  to  prayer,  or  to  carouse.  ' 

Dead  is  the  moifk  who  here  was  housed, 

And  here  the  juicy  grape  who  press'd. 
And  with  his  brethren  who  caroused 

'Midst  flowery  bowers  in  fragrance  dress'd. 

With  gentle  hand  the  vine-shoot  traces 

Upon  the  waills,  in  letters  green, 
Inscriptions  lovely,  fuU  of  graces. 

Of  what  order  has  the  X!on  vent  been. 

The  crucifix— O.  wonderful  I 

A  Christ  has  fallen  from  the  cross. 
Of  hearenly  joys  and  rapture  full,  , 

Into  the  midst  of  vines  and  moss. 
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A  Tine-shoot  tender  saw  I  there 

Clinf]^  close  around  the  Master's  feet; 
*Twas  Mary  Magdalene  the  fair, 

And  that  her  kiss,  the  sinful-sweet. 

And  John  too  at  his  master's  head, 

Upon  his  knees  his  posture  keeping, 
In  ecstasy  he  gazed,  and  said 

To  Mary,  to  the  willow  weeping: 
**  O  wring  thy  hands  not  in  thy  wo  I 

What  can  be  better  than  such  death,— 
From  ardent,  loving  friends  to  go, 

After  a  life  of  love  and  faith  ?" 

Then  whispering  said  the  lovely  vine : 
"  I  have  pour'd  forth  my  pains  and  smart| 

Outpour'd  the  rapture  that  was  mine. 
Unbosomed  deep  my  inmost  heart.** 

I  ponder'd  well  the  mystery  o'er, 

To  Christian  hearts  obscure  in  meaning  ; 

The  rose  then  utter'd  this  sweet  lore : 
**  O  man  I  Love  was  in  the  beginning!'* 


THE  CROWNED  SKULL. 

Into  the  cloister  did  I  pass; 

A  skull  there  lay  before  my  feet, 
Which  laughing  peep'd  from  out  the  grass, 

And  did  me  hospitably  greet. 

No  common  dast  its  figure  mangled ; 

For  round  its  bare  and  ample  brow 
Frotectingly  its  shoots  entangled 

The  blooming  clematis  did  throw. 

Meseem'd  as  though  the  skuU  then  said: 

**  An  Abbot  Corsican  I  was; 
The  gospel  text  full  oft  I  read 

To  them,  my  brethren  in  this  place. 

•*  I  taught  them  from  an  allegory : 
Ye  are  the  branches,  I  the  vine; 

This  ever  was  m^  constant  story. 
Its  meaning  simple  to  define. 

'*  And  simple  was  my  sacrament. 

My  doctrine  of  communion ; 
The  highest  gifts  to  mortals  lent 

Are  fruit  of  vine  and  ear  of  com. 

*«  These  gave  I  forth  to  many  a  guest, 
God's  blessing  to  the  poor  I  gave ; 

Was  blithesome  through  life's  earthly  rest. 
And  laid  me  cheerfm  in  my  grave. 

**  See  here,  my  son,  the  foliage  young; 

My  life  I  could  retain  no  more ;     ' 
Yet  now  upon  my  skull  is  hung 

The  chaplet  green  that  oft  I  wore. 
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••  Be  now  my  fpiett,  enjoy  my  wine, 

And  mayst  thon  relish  convent  fare; 
And  may  thy  head  in  death,  like  mine. 

Be  crowned,  and  a  green  chaplet  wear.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HOSPITABLE  FAMILY  LIFE  AT  OBETO. 

Hpift  lap  A<6v  tifftv  airavrtt 
Ectvot  T«  VTMXO*  f  «*  66att  i'  bXifti  t«  ^i\f|  t«. 

HoMBB,  Od.  Yi.  207. 

I  NOW  went  between  orchards,  whose  walls  were  quite  covered 
with  festoons  of  the  beautiful  climbing  clematis,  and  through 
chestnut  groves,  for  two  hours  more  uphill  as  far  as  Oreto,  the 
highest  paese  of  the  Casinca. 

Orete  has  its  name  from  the  Greek  3p«Ci  numntain;  the  village 
stands  high  and  picturesquely  on  the  summit  of  a  green  hill.  A 
monstrous  block  of  granite  towers  with  its  grey  head  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  village,  like  a  basement  formed  to  set  a  colossal 
Hercules  upon.  To  reach  the  paeae  I  had  to  climb  toilsomely  up 
on  a  narrow  path,  over  which  at  many  places  a  stream  gushed 
down. 

Arrived  at  the  top,  I  entered  upon  the  village  green,  the 
largest  I  had  yet  found  in  a  paese.  It  is  the  plateau  of  the  hill, 
overlooked  by  other  hills,  and  surrounded  by  houses  which  look 
like  peace  itself.  The  priest  was  walking  about  with  his  sexton, 
and  the  paesani  were  leaning  against  the  orchard  walls,  enjoying 
the  repose  of  the  Sabbath.  I  went  up  to  a  group,  and  asked 
whether  there  was  a  hcamda  in  the  village?  " No  !"  said  one, 
"we  have  no  locanda;  but  I  can  offer  you  my  house,  and  you 
shall  take  pot-luck  with  us."  I  accepted  the  invitation  with 
joy,  and  followed  my  host.  Before  I  entered  his  house.  Marc 
Aiitonio  wished  me  to  inspect  the  village  fountain,  the  pride  of 
Oreto,  and  to  taste  the  water,  the  most  excellent  in  the  whole 
land  of  Casinca;  so  I  followed  him,  for  all  my  fetigue.  The 
fountain  was  capital,  and  even  architecturally  elegant.  The  icy 
water  streamed  forth  in  inexhaustible  plenty  from  five  pipes  in 
a  little  stone  temple. 

Arrived  at  Marc  Antonio's  house,  I  was  welcomed  by  his  wife 
without  many  words.  Having  wished  me  good-evening,  she 
went  into^he  kitchen  directly  to  prepare  the  meal.     Mine  host 
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led  me  into  his  best  room,  where  I  was  astonished  to  find  a  little 
stock  of  books;  they  were  religious  books  which  he  had  inherited. 
"  I  am  unfortunate,"  said  Marc  Antonio ;  "  for  I  have  learnt  no- 
thing, and  I  am  very  poor.  Therefore  I  must  stick  to  this 
mountain,  instead  of  going  on  the  continent  and  getting  an 
official  situation."  I  observed  closer  this  man  in  the  brown 
smock  and  the  Phrygian  cap.  He  had  an  un confiding  counte- 
nance of  truly  iron  hardness,  and  furrowed  by  passion;  and  what 
he  said  was  short,  decided,  and  in  a  bitter  tone.  I  never  once 
saw  this  man  smile ;  and  in  him  I  discovered  among  the  lonely 
mountains  a  soul  struggling  to  rise,  and  tormented  by  ambition. 
Such  phenomena  are  not  rare  in  Corsica ;  the  example  of  many 
families  allures  people  away  from  their  villages,  where  one  may 
often  find  in  the  dingiest  cabin  the  family  portraits  of  senators, 
generals,  and  prefects.  Corsica  is  the  land  of  upstarts  and  of 
natural  equality. 

Marc  Antonio's  daughter,  a  pretty  young  girl  of  fine  blooming 
figure,  entered  the  room.  Taking  no  other  notice  of  the  presence 
of  a  guest,  she  merely  asked  quite  aloud  and  naively,  "  Father, 
who  is  the  stranger?  is  he  a  Frenchman,  and  what  does  he  want 
at  Oreto?"  I  told  her  I  was  a  German,  which  she  did  not 
understand.  Giulia  then  went  to  help  her  mother  to  prepare 
the  meal. 

It  was  served  up,  and  was  the  richest  meal  a  poor  man  can 
command, — vegetable-soup,  bread,  and  peaches,  and  in  honour 
of  the  guest  a  little  bit  of  meat.  The  daughter  served  up  the 
food,  but,  according  to  Corsican  custom,  neither  she  nor  her 
mother  shared  the  supper,  and  the  man  alone  helped  me  and  ate 
at  my  side. 

He  afterwards  led  me  into  the  little  church  of  Oreto,  and  to 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  to  enjoy  the  incomparably  beautiful  distant 
view.  The  young  cur6  and  no  small  party  of  paesani  accom- 
panied us  thither.  It  was  a  gloriously  fresh  evening,  with  golden 
sunlight.  I  stood  astonished  at  such  unimagined  glories  of  nature ; 
for  at  my  feet  I  saw  the  chestnut-covered  mountains  sink  into 
the  plain — this  plain  stretching  out,  like  an  endless  garden,  to 
the  seashore — the  rivers  Golo  and  Fiumalto  meandering 
through  it — and  boimding  all,  the  sea  in  its  glory,  on  the  horizon- 
line  of  which  the  islands  Capraja,  Elba,  and  Monte  Cristo  ap- 
peared in  a  row.  The  eye  embraces  the  entire  coast-line  as  far 
as  Bastia,  and  southwards  to  San  Nicolao — ^landwards  again, 
mountain  upon  mountain  crowned  with  villages. 
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A  little  congregation  had  now  assembled  at  this  spot,  and  I 
-was  delighted  to  praise  the  island,  which  is  rendered  so  remarkable 
as  well  by  its  natural  features  as  by  the  history  of  its  heroic 
people.  The  young  cur^  took  up  this  eulogy  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, the  peasants  echoed  it,  and  eyery  one  knew  how  to  honour 
his  country.  I  remarked  that  these  good  people  were  capitally 
at  home  in  the  history  of  their  country.  The  cur6  excited  my 
admiration  by  his  esprit  and  his  humorous  mode  of  expression. 
Once  speaking  of  Paoli  he  said,  ^*  Hark  ye,  his  time  was  a  time  of 
action;  the  men  of  Orezza  spoke  little,  but  they  acted  much. 
Had  our  day  produced  a  single  man  with  the  great  and  self- 
sacrificing  soul  of  Pasquale,  it  would  now  be  otherwise  with  the 
world.  But  now  is  the  time  of  chimeras  and  pens,  and  yet  man 
is  not  made  to  fly.*'  I  followed  the  cur6  with  pleasure  to  his 
parsonage,  a  poor-looking  house  of  black  stona  But  his  little 
room  was  smart,  and  possessed  a  neat  library  of  a  few  hundred 
volumes.  I  passed  a  pleasant  hour  conversing  with  the  culti- 
vated and  enlightened  man  over  a  bottle  of  the  most  delicious 
wine,  while  Marc  Antonio  sat  by  mute  and  shut  up  in  himself. 
We  came  to  speak  of  Aleria,  and  I  asked  after  Roman  antiquities 
in  Corsica*  Marc  Antonio  suddenly  took  up  the  word,  and  said 
very  short  and  seriously,  "  We  need  not  the  glory  of  Boman 
antiquity ;  we  have  enough  in  that  of  our  fathers." 

Returning  to  Marc  Antonio's  house,  I  found  both  mother  and 
daughter  in  the  room,  and  we  sat  down  together  in  a  cosy  family 
circle.  The  women  were  mending  their  clothes;  they  were 
chatty,  unconstrained,  and  naive,  like  all  Corsicans.  The  restless 
activity  of  the  Corsican  women  is  well  known;  subject  to  the 
men,  and  in  society  modestly  taking  a  serving  part,  on  them 
rests  the  whole  burthen  of  the  labour.  They  share  this  fate  with 
the  women  of  aU  warlike  tribes,  as  especially  the  Servians  and 
AlHaiiianH. 

I  described  to  them  the  great  cities  of  the  continent,  their 
festivals  and  usages,  as  also  some  customs  of  my  own  country. 
They  never  expressed  any  astonishment,  although  what  they 
heard  was  eiitirely  strange  to  them,  and  Giulia  had  never  seen 
any  town,  not  even  Bastia.  I  asked  the  girl  her  age.  "  I  am 
twenty  years  old,'*  said  she.  "  Impossible !  you  are  barely  seven- 
teen." "  She  is  sixteen,"  said  the  mother.  "  Why,  don't  you 
know  your  own  birthday,  Giulia  f"  "  No,  but  it  is  in  the  re- 
gister, and  the  Maire  will  know  it."  **  So  the  Maire  is  the  only 
happy  being  who  can  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  pretty  lass; 
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namely,  when  lie  puts  his  great  hom-speetadies  on  his  nose,  and 
i-efers  to  the  great  register." 

"  Giulia,  how  do  you  amuse  yourself  1  youth  must  have  its 
enjoyments.*'  ^*  I  have  enough  to  do;  my  brothers  are  wanting 
something  every  minute;  on  Sunday  I  go  to  mass.'*  "  How' 
shall  you  adorn  yourself  to-morrow?"  "  I  sfiall  put  on  the  f(^ 
detla^  She  brought  ^^faUktta  out  of  the  cupboard,  and  drew 
it  on;  she  looked  very  pretty  in  it.  The  fald^tta  is  a  long  gar- 
ment, generally  of  a  bl^ck  colbur,  the  hinder  end  of  which  is 
thrown  over  the  head';  so  as  to  resemble  a  nun's  robe  with  a 
hood.  To  elderly  women  the  faldetta  gives  dignity;  youn^ 
girls  it  surrounds  with  a  mystery  and  charm. 

The  women  asked  me  who  P  was.  This  was  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer.  I  brought  out  my  unartistic  sketch-book,  and, 
showing  them  a  few  leaves  of  it,  I  said  I  was  a  painter.  '*  Are 
you  come  into  the  village,"  asked  Giulia,  "  to  paint  the  rooms?" 
I  laughed  out;  this  question  was  so  sharp  a  criticism  on  my 
Corsican  sketches. 

Marc  Antonio  said  very  seriously,  "  Never  mind ;  she  does  not 
understand  it." 

Of  the  fine  arts  and  sciences,  these  Corsican  women  have  no 
idea;  they  read  no  novels;  in  the  hour  of  twilight  they  play 
the  guitar,  and  sing  a  melancholy  vocero — a  beautiful  dirge^ 
which  they  perhaps  improvise  themselves.  Yet  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  their  observation  and  feeling,  their  soul  remains  strong 
and  sound  as  nature  itself, — chaste,  pious,  self-relying,  equal 
to  any  sacrifice,  and  capable  of  such  heroic  resolves  as  the  poetry 
.of  civilisation  sets  up  for  all  time  as  the  noblfest  images  of  bus- 
man greatness  of  soul,  as  in  the  characters  of  an  Antigone  and  an 
Iphigenia.  These  children  of  nature  have,  in  their  history  or 
legends,  a  parallel  to  every  single  heroic  deed' of  antiquity. 

In  compliment  to  Giulia,  the  young  Corsican  maiden,  I  will 
tell  the  following  Corsican  story,  which,  like  every  other  that  I 
shall  present,  is  historical.. 

THE  OOBSICAK  ANTIGONE. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  17G8.  The  French  ha^ 
occupied  Oletta,  a  considerable  village  in  the  land  of  Nebbio* 
This  post  being  from  its  position  extremely  important,  Pas- 
quale  Paoli  had  established  secret  combinations  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  the  purpose  of  falling  upon  the  French  garrison  and 
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taking  tbem  prisoners.  The  garrison  amounted  to  1500  men, 
under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  of  ArcambaL  But  the 
French  were  on  their  guard ;  they  proclaimed  martial  lav  in 
detta,  and  held  so  watdiful  and  severe  a  rule,  that  the  men  of 
the  village  -could  attempt  nothing. 

Stillness,  as  of  the  grave,  now  reigned  in  Oletta. 

Now  a  youth  named  Giulio  Saliceti  left  his  village  one  day 
without  permission  from  the  French  sentinels,  to  go  out  on  the 
Campagna.  On  his  return  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison;  his  freedom  however  after  a  short  time  was  restored 
to  him. 

The  young  man  went  fix)m  the  prison  to  the  house  of  his 
kinsmen,  resenting  in  his  heart  that  the  enemy  had  put  an  in- 
sult upon  bim.  He  muttered  something  to  himself,  which  must 
have  been  a  curse  against  the  hated  French.  A  sergeant  who 
heard  what  he  was  muttering,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  face. 
This  hap^ned  before  the  window  at  which  Giulio's  kinsman. 
Abbot  Saliceti,  was  gust  then  standing,  <3alled  by  the  people 
Peverino,  that  is,  pepper,  from  his  passionate  and  choleric  tem- 
perament. When  Peverino  saw  the  blow  fall  upon  his  kinsman's 
face,  his  heart  burned  within  him. 

So  when  Giulio  rushed  into  the  house  beside  himself  with 
wrath,  Peverino  took  him  into  his  chamber.  After  a  while,  both 
men  were  seen  to  come  out,  tranquil,  but  with  a  grave  look  that 
foreboded  no  good. 

In  the  night  other  men  entered  Saliceti's  house,  and  sat 
together  deliberating.  The  matter  of  their  deliberation  was,  that 
they  intended  to  blow  up  the  church  of  Oletta,  which  the  French 
had  converted  into  their  barracks.  They  were  for  revenging 
and  delivering  themselves. 

They  dug  a  mine  from  Saliceti's  house  to  underneath  the 
church,  and  having  crept  through  to  the  end  of  it,  they  filled 
it  with  all  the  powder  which  they  had  been  able  to  keep 
concealed. 

On  the  13th  February  of  the  year  1769,  towards  nightfall,  the 
church  was  to  be  blown  up. 

Giulio's  heart  burned  with  rage  and  resentment.  "  To-morrow," 
he  said  shuddering,  *•'  to-morrow !  Let  me  lay  the  match.  They 
gave  me  a  blow  in  the  face.  I  will  give  them  a  blow  that  shall 
send  them  up  sky-high;  I  will  thunder  .them  out.  of  Oletta  with 
a  shot  like  the  lead  from*  a  grenade." 
,  "  But  the  women  and  chUdren,  and  they  who  know  not  of  iti 
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the  explosion  will  destroy  the  next  houses  and  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood." 

"  They  must  be  warned.  They  must  be  bidden,  under  some  pre- 
text, to  go  at  the  appointed  hour  to  the  other  end  of  the  village, 
and  this  with  all  possible  secresy.** 

Thus  the  conspirators  proceeded. 

Now  when  the  fearful  hour  of  the  following  evening  came, 
men,  women,  the  young  and  the  old,  might  be  seen  going  silently, 
quick,  and  timid  with  an  undefined  fear,  to  the  other  end  of  the 
village  and  assembling  there. 

Then  the  French  began  to  suspect  something  was  in  the  wind; 
and  a  messenger  from  General  Grandmaison  came  dashing  up, 
who  gave  sudden  news  of  what  had  already  been  disclosed  to 
the  general  by  a  traitor.  On  the  instant,  the  French  threw 
themselves  into  Saliceti's  house  and  into  the  mine,  and  prevented 
the  infernal  undertaking. 

Saliceti,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  conspirators,  cut  his  way 
through  with  desperate  bravery,  and  escaped  safe  out  of  Oletta  : 
but  others  were  seized  and  put  in  chains.  The  court-martial 
condemned  fourteen  to  death  upon  the  wheel,  and  on  seven 
miserable  wretches  the  punishment  was  actually  put  into 
execution. 

Seven  corpses  were  seen  publicly  displayed  on  the  open  place 
before  the  convent  of  Oletta.  No  interinent  was  to  be  granted 
them.  The  French  commander  had  issued  the  order,  that  who- 
ever should  take  from  the  scaffold  and  bury  one  of  the  dead 
should  be  condemned  to  death. 

Horror  lay  upon  the  village  of  Oletta.  A  deadly  awe  had 
seized  every  heart.  No  human  being  shewed  himself  on  the 
roads;  the  fire  was  extinguished  on  the  hearth;  every  voice  dead 
but  that  of  wailing.  They  sat  in  the  houses,  and  their  thoughts 
were  fixed  unceasingly  on  the  convent-square,  where  the  seven 
corpses  lay  on  the  scaffold. 

The  first  night  came.  In  her  chamber  sat  Maria  Gentili 
Montalti,  on  the  bed.  She  wept  not ;  she  sat  with  head  bent 
upon  her  breast,  her  hands  in  her  bosom,  her  eyes  closed.  Often- 
times her  soul  found  vent  in  sobs. 

It  was  as  though  a  voice  called  to  her,  though  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  "OMari!" 

In  the  silent  night  the  dead  often  call  the  name  of  the  person 
they  have  loved.     Who  answers  them  must  die. 

"  0  Bernardo!"  cried  Maria  ;  for  she  wished  to  die. 
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But  Bernardo  lay  on  the  scaffold  before  the  convent,  and  was 
the  seventh  and  youngest  of  the  dead.  He  was  Maria's  lover,  and 
the  wedding  should  have  been  in  the  following  month.  Now  ho 
lay  dead  on  the  scaffold. 

Maria  Grentili  stood  Btill  in  the  dark  chamber ;  she  listened 
towards  the  side  where  the  convent  square  lay,  and  her  soul  held 
converse  with  a  spirit.  Bernardo  seemed  to  entreat  her  for 
Christian  buriaL 

But  the  penalty  of  death  awaited  him  who  should  take  from 
the  scaffold  and  bury  any  one  of  the  dead.  Maria  wished  to  bury 
her  lover,  and  then  die. 

She  opened  gently  the  door  of  her  chamber,  to  leave  the  house. 
She  passed  through  the  room  in  which  her  aged  parents  slept. 
She  stepped  up  to  their  bed,  and  watched  their  breathing  in 
deep.  Then  her  heart  began  to  tremble,  for  she  was  her  parents' 
only  child  and  stay ;  and  when  she  considered  that  her  death 
by  the  hangman  would  bring  down  her  father  and  mother  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave,  her  soul  wavered  in  great  anguish,  and  she 
took  a  step  back  towards  her  chamber. 

Then  again  she  heard  the  voice  of  the  dead  wail,  "  O  Mari  I 
O  Mari !  I  have  loved  thee  so,  and  thou  wilt  now  forsake  me  1 
In  my  broken  body  lies  the  heart  that  has  died  true  to  its  love 
of  thee  ;  bury  me  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  tomb  of 
my  fathers O  Mari!" 

Maria  opened  the  house-door  and  stepped  out  into  the  night. 
She  tottered  to  the-  convent-square.  The  night  was  gloomy; 
stormy  gusts  often  swept  the  clouds  away,  so  that  the  moon  shone 
down.  When  her  light  fell  on  the  convent-square,  it  was  as 
though  the  light  of  heaven  refused  to  see  what  it  did  see,  and  the 
moon  put  on  her  veil  of  black  clouds  again.  For  on  the  blood-red 
scaffold  before  the  convent  lay*  seven  corpses,  one  beside  the 
other,  and  the  seventh  was  the  corpse  of  a  youth. 

The  owl  and  the  raven  screeched  on  the  tower ;  they  sang  the 
dirge,  the  Vocero,  But  a  grenadier  was  pacing  up  and  down 
near  the  square,  shouldering  his  musket.  He  had  drawn  his 
cloak  over  his  face,  and  walked  slowly  up  and  down,  shuddering 
into  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones. 

Maria  had  shrouded  heraelf  in  the  black  /cUdetta,  that  her 
figure  might  lose  itself  the  easier  in  the  surrounding  darkness. 
She  sent  a  prayer  for  help  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  Mater  dolorosa, 
and  then  advanced  quickly  •  towards  the  scaffold.  It  was  the 
seventh  body — she  loosed  Bernardo;  her  heart,  and  a  gleam  that 
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lighted  up  his  lifeless  features,  told  her,  even  in  the  dark,  that  it 
was  he.  Maria  took  the  dead  man  on  her  shoulders — she  grew 
as  strong  as  a  man.  She  bore  the  body  into  the  church  of  St. 
Francis. 

There  she  sat  down  exhausted  on  the  steps  of  an  altar,  over 
which  burned  the  lamp  of  the  Virgin,  The  dead  Bernardo  lay 
on  her  knees,  as  the  dead  Christ  on  the  knees  of  Mary  !  This 
picture  is  in  the  south  called  Pieta. 

Not  a  sound  in  the  church.  The  Virgin's  lamp  flickers — 
"Without,  a  gust  of  wind  hisses  by. 

Then  Maria  raised  herself.  She  let  the  dead  Bernardo  glide 
down  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  SJje  went  to  the  spot  where  the 
tomb  of  Bernardo's  fathers  was  situated.  She  opened  the  grave. 
Then  she  took  the  dead,  kissed  him,  and  let  him  down  into  the 
grave,  and  closed  it  up  again.  Maria  knelt  long  before  the 
image  of  thfe  Virgin,  and  prayed  that  Bernardo's  soul  might  have 
peace  in  heaven,  and  then  she  went  quietly  back  to  her  house 
and  her  chamber. 

When  day  broke,  Bernardo's  corpse  was  missed  from  the 
bodies  in  the  convent  square.  The  news  fled  through  the 
village  that  it  had  disappeared,  and  the  soldiers  beat  an  alarm. 
Ko  one  doubted  but  that  the  family  Leccia  had  taken  down 
their  kinsman  by  night  from  the  scaffold;  and  their  house  was 
immediately  entered,  and  they  arrested  and  thrown,  hung  with 
chains,  into  the  dungeon.  Condemned  to  death  by  the  law,  they 
were  to  sufler  death,  although  they  denied  the  deed. 

Maria  Gen  till  heard  in  her  chamber  what  had  happened. 
Without  saying  a  word,  she  hurried  out  of  the  house  to  Count 
De  Vaux,  who  was  come  to  Oletta.  She  threw  herself  at  his 
feet,  and  prayed  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  She  avowed 
the  deed.  "  I  have  buried  my  lover,"  said  she ;  "  my  life  is 
forfeit — here  is  my  head;  but  leave  in  freedom  those  who  suffer 
innocently." 

The  Count  would  not  at  first  believe  what  he  heard ;  for  he 
considered  it  equally  impossible  that  a  weak  maiden  should 
posse&s  such  heroism,  as  that  she.  should  have  the  power  to  ac- 
complish what  Maria  had.  When  he  had  convinced  himself  of 
the  truth  of  her  assertion,  he  was  deeply  affected,  and  moved  to 
tears.  "  Go,"  said  he,  *'  magnanimous  girl,  and  thyself  release 
thy  bridegroom's  kinsmen,  and  may  God  reward  thy  heroism  !" 

On  the  same  day  they  took  the  six  bodies  from  the  sctiflTold, 
and  gave  them  all  Christian  buriah 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

▲  RIBB  THROUUH  THE  LAND  OF  OREZZA  TO  KOROSAGLIA. 

I  WISHED  to  go  from  Oreto,  through  the  land  of  Orezza,  to 
Morosaglia,  the  native  place  of  Paoli.  Marc  Antonio  had  promised 
to  accompany  me,  and  to  engage  good  horses.  So  he  called  me 
early  in  the  morning,  and  got  ready  to  start.  He  put  on  his 
best  suit,  and  wore  a  velvet  jacket,  and  had  shaved  very  smooth. 
The  women  gave  us  a  good  breakfast  by  way  of  preparation  for 
the  journey;  and  we  then  mounted  our  Corsican  ponies,  and 
rode  off  in  style. 

My  heart  leaps  for  joy  even  now  when  I  recall  that  Sunday 
morning,  and  the  ride  through  this  beautiful  romantic  countiy, 
over  the  verdant  mountains,  through  the  cool  glens,  past  dashing 
streams,  and  through  gloomy  oak  forests.  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  it  meets  every  where  these  shady,  fragrant  chestnut-groves, 
and  mighty  gigantic  trees,  such  as  I  never  saw  any  where  else. 
Nature  has  done  every  thing  here,  and  man — how  little  !  The 
chestnuts  are  often  the  only  treasure  man  possesses  here;  and 
the  Corsican  frequently  possesses  nothing  but  his  six  goats  and 
six  chestnut-trees,  which  give  him  his  polenta.  The  government 
has  sometimes  had  an  idea  of  cutting  down  the  chestnut- woods, 
in  order  to  drive  the  Corsicans  to  agiiculture,  but  this  would 
starve  them  downright.  Many  of  these  trees  have  trunks  twelve 
feet  thick;  the  thick,  fragrant  foliage,  the  long,  broad,  and  dark 
green  leaves,  and  the  fibrous  light- green  capsules,  present  a 
beautiful  spectacle. 

Beyond  the  paeae  of  Casalto  we  came  into  a  perfectly  romantic 
glen,  watered  by  the  FiumaJto.  There  is  serpentine  and  the 
valuable  marble,  Verde  antico,  all  about  here.  The  engineers 
call  the  district  of  Orezza  the  very  elysium  of  geology ;  the  valu- 
able stone  is  carried  down  by  the  waters  of  the  river.  We  rode 
on  and  on  through  balmy  groves,  up  hill  and  down  hill,  to  Piedi- 
croce,  the  chief  place  of  Orezza,  renowned  for  its  medicinal 
waters.  For  Orezza  is  rich  in  mineral  waters  as  well  as  iu 
minerals. 

Francesco  Marmocchi  says  in  his  geography  of  the  island^ 
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"  Mineral  waters  are  every  where  the  characteristic  indications 
of  countries  elevated  by  internal  forces.  Corsica,  wonderfully 
displaying  in  a  small  compass  the  thousandfold  workings  of  this 
old  battle  between  the  heated  interior  and  the  cooled-down  crust 
of  the  earth,  forms  no  exception  to  this  general  rule." 

Corsica  has,  then,  its  cold  and  warm  mineral  springs  ;  and, 
though  the  springs  of  this  kind  that  have  been  counted  are 
numerous,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  more  as  yet  unknown. 

As  to  natural  history,  and  especially  mineralogy,  this  large 
and  beautiful  island  has  not  been  any  thing  like  completely 
investigated. 

Only  fourteen,  mineral  waters,  both  warm  and  cold,  are  as 
yet  accurately  and  completely  known.  The  distribution  of  these 
beneficial  waters  over  the  surface  of  the  island  is  very  unequal, 
especiaUy  in  respect  of  their  degree  of  warmth.  The  region  of 
primary  granite  has  eight,  all  warm,  and  more  or  less  sulphu- 
reous except  one  ;  whereas  the  region  of  the  primary  ophiolitic 
and  calcareous  formations  possesses  only  six,  of  which  not  more 
than  one  is  warm. 

The  wells  of  Orezza,  breaking  forth  at  many  places,  are  situa- 
ted on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fiumalto.  The  main  well  alone, 
which  is  cold  and  chalybeate,  is  used.  It  gushes  out  with  great 
strength  from  a  stone  basin  in  a  mountain  below  Piedicroce, 
No  steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  any  accommodation  for  the 
visitors  to  the  waters,  who  have  to  walk  or  ride  down  the 
mountains,  under  their  parasols,  into  the  shady  woods  where 
they  have  set  up  their  tents.  After  a  ride  of  many  hours  in  the 
burning  sun  without  a  parasol,  this  sparkling  water  tasted 
excellent. 

Piedicroce  lies  high.  Its  slender  church-steeple  looks  down 
free  and  airy  from  the  green  hill  it  stands  upon.  The  situation 
of  the  Corsican  churches  in  the  mountain-villages  is  often  en- 
chantingly  beautiful  and  bold.  They  seem  to  stand  at  the  very 
entrance  of  heaven ;  and  when  the  church  doors  are  opened,  the 
clouds  and  the  angels  can  walk  in  among  the  congregation. 

A  majestic  thunder-storm  lowered  over  Piedicroce,  and  the 
thunder  echoed  with  mighty  tones  from  the  mountains  around. 
We  rode  into  the  paese  to  escape  the  rain.  A  young  man  in 
spruce  town  attire  darted  out  of  a  house,  and  invited  us  to  dis- 
mount and  step  into  his  locanda.  There  were  two  gentlemen 
there  besides,  with  cavalier  beards  and  very  adroit  demeanour, 
who  immediately  asked  for  my  orders.     They  were  brisk  too  in 
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carrying  them  ont ;  one  beat  up  eggs,  another  put  wood  on  the 
fii^e,  and  the  third  minoed  the  meat.  The  oldest  of  them  had  a 
finely  chiselled  but  fevered  £eioe,  and  a  long  Slavonic  moustache. 
So  many  and  such  gentlemanly  cooks  for  a  humble  meal  I  had 
never  seen,  and  I  was  utterly  bewildered  till  they  told  me  what 
they  were.  They  were  two  exiled  Mode&ese  and  a  Hungarian. 
Whilst  the  Magyar  was  cooking  the  meat,  he  informed  me  that  he 
had  been  a  first  lieutenant  for  seven  years.  "And  now  I  stand  here 
and  cook,"  he  added ;  "  but  so  things  go  in  the  world.  When  one 
has  become  a  poor  devil  without  a  home,  one  must  take  things 
easy.  We  have  set  up  a  locanda  here  for  the  season  of  the  water- 
cure,  and  have  hardly  laid  by  any  thing."  I  was  deeply  touched 
by  the  aspect  of  th^  wan-faced  man,  who  had  caught  a  fever 
at  Aleria. 

We  sat  down  together — Magyar,  Lombard,  Corsican,  and 
German — and  discoursed  on  many  old  topics,  and  mentioned 
many  a  name  renowned  in  the  most  recent  times.  How  many 
of  these  names  must  keep  a  reverential  silence  before  the 
single  great  nam^  of  Paoli !  I  may  not  mention  them  to- 
gether ;  the  noble  citizen  and  the  strong  man  of  action  must 
stand  alone. 

The  storm  had  blown  over,  but  the  mountains  were  still  sus- 
pended in  dense  mist.  We  mounted  our  horses  again,  to  ride  on 
over  the  ridge  of  San  Fietro  to  AmpugnanL  The  thunder  still 
growled  and  rolled  in  the  misty  glens,  and  the  clouds  drove  along 
With  the  wind.  The  mountains  seemed  to  have  put  on  a  wild, 
dismal,  and  tearful  air,  startled  by  an  occasional  flash ;  some  ap- 
pearing immersed  in  the  sea  of  clouds,  others  working  themselves 
out  of  it  like  giants.  Wherever  the  veil  was  rent,  appeared  a  rich 
landscape,  with  green  woods  a&d  black  villages ;  and  all  this  flies 
past  the  rider  like  a  dream,  peaks  and  valleys,  convents  and 
towers,  mountains,  and  mountains  hanging  in  the  clouds.  The 
wild  elemental  forces  that  sleep  enchained  in  the  human  soul 
would  now  fidn  burst  their  bonds  and  break  forth.  Who  has 
not  known  such  moods  of  mind  when  sailing  on  the  tempestu- 
ous sea,  or  travelling  through  the  storm  1  What  we  feel  at  such 
seasons  is  the  same  natural  chaotic  force,  which,  when  crystalliz- 
ed into  a  certain  definite  form,  we  call  a  passion.  On  goes 
Marc  Antonio,  and  on  we  gallop  on  our  bay  ponies  along  the  misty 
mountain  side,  young  and  vigorous  as  we  are,  and  clouds,  moun- 
tains, convents,  towers,  every  thing  flies  past  us.  Oh !  it  is  glori- 
ous to  fly  I  There  is  a  black  church-tower  poised  high  in  the  clouds 
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up  yonder,  and  the  bells  are  pealing  and  pealing  Ave  Maria,  to 
compose  the  soul  to  peace. 

The  hamlets  are  very  small  here,  dotted  picturesquely  over  the 
mountains  on  all  sides,  lying  high  or  in  charming  green  dales. 
From  one  spot  I  counted  seventeen  around  me,  with  as  many 
slender  black  church-towers.  We  met  many  men  from  the  old 
historical  region  of  Orezza  and  iRostino,  powerfiil  heroic-looking 
figures.     Their  fathers  of  old  formed  Paoli's  guard. 

Near  Polveroso  there  was  a  glorious  view  into  a  gorge,  in  the 
middle  of  which  lies  Porta,  the  chief  place  of  the  district  of  Am- 
pugnani,  quite  surrounded  by  chestnut-trees,  now  dripping  with 
rain.  Here  lay  the  old  bishopric  of  Accia,  which  has  disappear- 
ed without  leaving  a  trace.  Porta  has  an  uncommonly  smai^t 
aspect,  and  many  of  its  houses  resemble  elegant  villas.  The 
little  yellow  church  has  a  neat  fagade  j  and  a  remarkably  graceful 
bell-tower  stands  beside  it,  according  to  the  Tuscan  custom,  as  a 
separate  campanile.  From  the  mountain  San  Pietro  one  looks  down 
into  these  streets  and  rows  of  houses  grouped  around  the  church, 
as  into  a  gay  theatre.     Porta  is  the  native  place  of  Sebastiani. 

The  mountains  now  become  more  bare  and  laconicy  and  lose 
the  chestnut-trees  that  set  them  off  so  beautifully.  I  found  im- 
mense thistles  on  the  path,  with  splendid  broad  leaves,  and  bear- 
ing the  character  of  arboreous  shrubs,  with  hard  woody  stems. 
Marc  Antonio  had  relapsed  into  total  silence.  The  Corsicans,  like 
the  Spartans,  speak  little ;  mine  host  of  Oreto  was  generally  as 
mute  as  Harpocrates.  I  had  ridden  over  the  hills  with  him  for 
a  whole  day,  from  morning  till  evening,  and  yet  I  could  keep 
no  conversation  afloat.  He  only  occasionally  threw  out  a  naive 
question,  "  Have  you  cannon  in  your  country  %  *' — "  Have  you 
bells  r*— "  Do  fruits  grow  with  you  r'— "  Are  you  rich  V 

At  length,  after  vespers,  we  reached  the  canton  of  Kostino,  or 
Morosaglia,  the  native  place  of  the  Paolis,  the  most  glorious 
scene  of  Corsican  history,  and  the  centre  of  the  old  democratic 
Terra  del  Commune.  Marc  Antonio  took  leave  of  me  in  the 
Campagna;  he  intended  to  pass  the  night  in  a  house  in  the  open 
country,  and  to  return  with  the  horses  on  the  morrow.  He  gave 
me  a  fraternal  kiss,  and  then  turned  back,  silent  and  grave  ;  and 
I,  rejoiced  to  be  in  this  land  of  free  men  and  heroes,  wandered 
on  alone  to  gain  the  convent  of  Morosaglia.  It  is  a  walk  of  an 
hour,  over  a  rather  desolate  plain;  so  before  I  reach  Paoli's 
house,  I  will  take  up  his  ajid  his  country's  history  where  I  broke 
itofi[: 
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CHAPTER  VITL 

PASQUALE  PAOLI. 
II  cittadin  non  la  dttk  son  io. 

When  Pasqtiale  Paoli,  with  hia  brother  Clement  and  his 
friends,  had  lefb  Corsica,  the  French  easily  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  island.  Only  some  single  bands  of  guerilla 
carried  on  the  struggle  on  the  mountains.  Among  these,  one 
noble  champion  of  freedom  especially  deserves  the  love  and  ad- 
miration of  posterity ;  I  mean  the  poor  priest  of  Guagno,  Do- 
menica  Leca,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Giampolp.  He  hfui  sworn 
upon  the  gospel  to  remain  true  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  to 
die  rather  than  leave  ofiT  the  contest.  So  when  the  country  was 
all  subjected,  and  the  enemy  called  upon  him  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  he  declared  that  he  could  not  break  his  vow.  He  let  go 
those  of  his  congregation  who  would  not  follow  him  any  longer, 
and  dashed  to  the  mountains  with  his  brave  men  and  true.  For 
months  he  kept  up  the  contest  there,  fighting  however  only 
when  assailed;  and  whenever  wounded  enemies  fell  into  his 
hands,  he  cared  for  them  with  Christian  compassion.  He  never 
hurt  any  one  but  in  honourable  fighfc.  The  French  vainly  urged 
him  to  come  down,  giving  him  assurances  that  he  should  live 
without  molestation  in  his  own  village:  the  priest  of  Guagno 
still  roved  over  the  mountains,  for  he  would  not  lose  his  freedom. 
When  all  his  followers  had  forsaken  him,  the  goatherds  sustained 
him  in  life,  but  one  day  he  was  found  dead  in  a  cave,  whence 
he  had  passed  into  the  presence  of  his  Lord,  worn  out  and  full 
of  sorrows,  and  as  a  free  man.  Giuseppe  Ottaviai^o  Savelli,  a 
kinsman  of  Paoli,  and  friend  of  Alfieri,  has  celebrated  the  me- 
mory of  the  priest  of  Guagno  in  a  Latin  poem  entitled  Fir 
nemoriSf  the  man  of  the  forest. 

Other  Corsicans  also,  who  had  gone  into  exile  in  Italy,  landed 
here  and  there,  and  endeavoured,  as  their  forefathiera  Vincentello, 
Renuccio,  Giampolo,  and  Sampiero  had  done  in  the  olden  times, 
to  deliver  the  island;  but  they  were  never  successful.  Many 
were  barbarously  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  many  were  con* 
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demned  to  the  galleyg  of  Toulon,  as  if  tliey  Lad  been  Helots 
rising  against  their  masters.  Abbatuoci,  one  of  the  last  to  lay- 
down  arms,  being  convicted  of  high  treason  by  false  accusations^ 
was  sentenced  at  Bastia  to  be  branded  and  sent  to  the  galleys. 
But  when  Abbatucci  was  on  the  scaffold,  the  hangman  had  not 
the  heart  to  apply  the  redhot  iron.  "Do  thy  duty!"  cried  a 
French  judge;  and  the  hangman  turned  and  stretched  out  the 
iron  towards  the  latter,  as  if  he  would  fain  brand  the  judge. 
Abbatucci  was  subsequently  acqtdtted. 

In  the  mean  time  Count  de  Vaux  had  been  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  Corsica  by  Count  Marboeuf.  His  administration 
was  in  the  main  beneficial;  the  old  Corsican  civil  laws  and 
statutes  were  retained ;  the  committee  of  Twelve  instituted  anew, 
and  steps  taken  to  ensure  a  better  jurisdiction.  He  also  en- 
deavoured to  raise  the  manufactures  and  agriculture  of  the  totally 
impoverished  island.  After  governing  Corsica  for  sixteen  years, 
he  died  at  Bastia  in  the  year  1786. 

As  soon  as  ever  the  French  Be  volution  broke  out,  that  im- 
mense movement  swallowed  up  all  special  Corsican  interests; 
and  these  lovers  of  freedom  threw  themselves  enthusiasticjiUy 
into  the  current  of  the  new  age.  The  Corsican  deputy,  Saliceti, 
made  a  proposal  of  incorporating  the  island  of  Corsica  with 
France,  that  it  might  take  part  in  the  French  constitution. 
This  took  place  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  November  30,  1789,  and  there  was  general  rejoicing  in  Cor- 
sica on  the  event.  This  was  an  extraordinary  reversal  of  thei 
posture  of  events :  the  same  France  who,  twenty  years  before, 
had  sent  out  her  armies  to  annihilate  the  freedom  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Corsican s,  now  raised  this  veiy  constitution  to 
the  throne. 

The  revolution  recalled  Pasquale  Paoli  from  exile.  He  had 
been  first  to  Tuscany,  and  thence  to  London,  where  the  court 
and  the  ministers  had  received  him  with  honour.  He  lived  in 
London  in  complete  retirement,  and  little  was  known  of  his  life 
and  his  occupation.  Paoli  came  to  England  quite  noiselessly ; 
the  great  man,  who  had  pioneered  the  new  career  of  Europe, 
relapsed  into  obscurity  in  his  house  in  Oxford  Street.  He  held 
no  pompous  declamations.  •  He  knew  only  how  to  act  as  a  man, 
and  how  to  keep  a  dignified  silence  when  he  could  no  longer 
act.  Indeed,  a  school-boy  of  Corte  had  said  in  his  presence, 
"  If  freedom  were  to  be  gained  by  mere  speeches,  all  the  world 
would  be  free."     We  may  learn  something  from  the  wisdom  of 
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this  scliool-boy.  When  Napoleon,  on  board  the  Bellerophon, 
implored  the  hospitality  of  England — ^he,  as  a  true  Corsican, 
finding  hospitality  his  last  resource  and  hope — ^he  compared  him- 
self to  Themistocles  when  seeking  protection  :  but  he  had  no 
right  to  compare  himself  to  the  great  Athenian  citizen ;  Pasquale 
Paolo  alone  was  the  banished  Themistocles. 
Here  are  a  oonple  of  letters  of  that  period. 

PAOLI  TO  HIS  BROTHER  CLEMENT, 

(Who  had  ronained  behind  in '  Tuscany.) 

"LoKDON,  Oct  3,  1769. — ^I  have  received  no  letters  from  you; 
I  fear  they  have  been  intercepted,  fcr  our  enemies  are  on  the 
alert.  .  • .  .  I  have  been  well  received  by  the  king  and  queen. 
The  ministers  have  visited  me.  This  reception  has  given  dis- 
pleasure to  some  of  the  foreign  ministers ;  I  hear  that  they  have 
complained  of  it  to  this  court.  I  have  promised  to  go  down  to 
the  country  next  Sunday,  to  visit  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
is  very  favourable  to  our  cause.  I  hope  to  obtain  something 
here  for  the  support  of  our  friends,  if  Vienna  will  do  nothing. 
These  people's  eyes  are  now  opened,  and  they  see  the  importance 
of  Corsica.  The  king  has  spoken  urgently  with  me  on  the  sub- 
ject; with  regard  to  my  own  person,  his  kindness  quite 
bewildered  me.  My  reception  at  court  has  almost  drawn  down 
upon  me  the  anger  of  the  opposition,  so  that  a  few  of  them  have 
begun  to  hurl  satires  at  me.  Our  enemies  endeavoured  to 
stimulate  them  by  throwing  out  mysteriously,  that  I  sold  my 
country ;  that  I  bought  an  estate  in  Switzerland  with  French 
gold  ;  that  our  estates  wei'e  not  meddled  with  by  the  French; 
that  we  are  on  terms  of  good  understanding  witK  the  present 
ministers,  because  they  too  have  sold  themselves  to  France. 
But  T  think  every  one  will  now  be  enlightened  on  the  subject; 
and  every  one  approved  my  resolution  to  meddle  with  no  party 
dealings,,  but  to  further  the  principles  which  I  approve,  and  in 
which  all  may  combine  without  any  sacrifice  of  their  individual 
views.  , 

"  Send  me  an  exact  list  of  all  our  people  who  have  gone  into 
exile  ;  we  must  not  fear  expense ;  and  send  me  news  of  Corsica. 
Letters  must  go  under  the  address  of  private  friends,  or  they  will 
not  reach  me.  I  enjoy  perfect  health.  This  climate  seems  to 
me  as  yet  very  mild. 

.  "  The  country  is  always  quite  green.     No  one  who  has  not 
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seen  it  can  have  any  idea  of  spring  and  loveliness.  The  ground 
of  England  is  undulating,  like  the  sea  when  raised  by  the  wind 
into  gentle  ripples.  People  here,  though  excited  by  political 
Action,  live,  as  regards  private  quarrels,  as  if  they  were  the 
closest  friends ;  they  are  philanthropic,  intelligent,  and  generous 
in  all  their  dealings ;  and  they  are  happy  under  a  constitution 
which  could  not  be  better.  This  city  is  a  world  of  itself  aud  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  all  cities.  A  whole  fleet  seems  to 
be  sailing  up  the  river  every  minute ;  I  believe  Kome  was  neither 
larger  nor  richer.  But  what  we  reckon  by  pauls,  they  reckon 
here  by  guineas,  that  is  louis  d'ors.  I  have  written  for  money ; 
I  would  not  hear  of  any  contributions  for  my  own  support,  till  I 
know  what  they  have  decided  about  the  other  exiles ;  but  I 
know  they  have  good  intentions.  In  case  they  should  be  unable, 
and  we  should  have  to  tack  about,  they  will  be  prepared  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  first  war.  I  greet  you  all  heartily ;  live  happily, 
and  think  not  of  me." 

CATHERINE  OP  RUSSIA  TO  PASQUALB  PAOLI. 

*<M.  le  General  de  Paoli, 

"St.  Petersburg,  April  27,1770, — I  have  received  your 
letter  of  Feb.  15,  from  London.  All  that  Count  Alexis  OrloflT  has 
given  you  to  understand  of  my  good  intentions  towards  you, 
is  a  consequence  of  the  feelings  inspired  in  me  by  your  greatness 
of  soul,  and  the  noble  manner  in  which  you  defended  your 
country.  The  details  of  your  residence  at  Pisa  are  known  to  me. 
They  contain  among  other  things  the  expressed  respect  of  all 
who  had  an  opportimity  of  knowing  you.  This  is  the  reward  of 
virtue,  in  whatever  situation  she  may  be  placed.  Be  assured  that 
I  shall  ever  feel  the  most  lively  sympathy  with  your  virtues. 

"  The  impulse  that  occasioned  your  journey  to  England,  was 
a  natural  consequence  of  your  sentiments  towards  your  country. 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  your  good  cause  but  propitious  circui|^- 
stances.  The  natural  interests  of  our  empire,  closely  united  as 
they  are  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  mutual  amity  of  the 
two  nations  consequent  thereon — ^the  reception  that  my  fleets 
have  therefore  met  with,  and  that  which  both  my  ships  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Russian  commerce  may  expect  from  a 
free  nation  standing  in  a  friendly  relation  to  mine — these  are 
80  many  momenta  that  can  only  be  favourable  to  you.  ?o 
you  may  be  assured,  Sir,  that  I  shall  not  leave  unimproved 
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the  opportunities  whicli  may  offer  for  rendering  you  all  the  good 
services  that  the  conjuncture  may  permit 

**  The  Turks  have  declared  against  me  perhaps  the  unjustestwar 
that  ever  was  declared.  I  can  only  defend  myself  at  the  present 
crisis.  The  blessing  of  Heaven,  which  has  hitherto  accompanied 
my  good  cause,  and  which  I  pray  God  to  preserve  to  me,  shows 
sufficiently  that  justice  is  not  defeated  for  long,  and  that  perse- 
verance, hope,  and  courage  in  the  end  reach  their  goal  in  this 
world  full  of  trying  situations.  I  accept  with  pleasure,  Sir,  the 
assurances  of  the  attachment  you  are  willing  to  bestow  on  me, 
and  I  entreat  you  to  be  assured  of  the  esteem  with  which  I 
remain  Catherine." 


Paoli  had  lived  in  London  as  an  exile  for  twenty  years,  when 
he  was  recalled  to  his  country.  The  Corsicans  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  him,  and  the  French  National  Assembly  invited  bim 
by  a  pompous  letter  to  return. 

On  the  third  April,  1790,  Paoli  entered  Paris  for  the  first  time. 
He  was  fitted  here  as  the  Washington  of  Europe,  and  Lafayette 
was  constantly  at  his  side.  He  was  received  with  deafening 
acclamations  and  magnificent  declamations  by  the  National 
Assembly.     He  addressed  to  the  Assembly  these  words  : — 

**  Grentlemen,  this  day  is  the  fairest  and  happiest  of  my 
life.  I  have  passed  my  life  in  struggles  for  freedom ;  and  the 
noblest  spectacle  of  freedom  I  find  here.  I  left  -my  fatherland 
in  slavery  ;  I  now  find  it  in  freedom.  What  have  I  to  desire 
more  ?  After  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  I  know  not  what 
changes  oppression  will  have  wrought  upon  my  countrymen  ;  it 
cannot,  alas  !  have  been  other  than  deleterious,  since  oppression 
always  degrades  its  victims.  But  in  taking  the  chains  off  the  Cor- 
sicans, as  you  have  done,  you  have  given  them  their  old  virtues 
back  again.  You  must  not  doubt  my  sentiments  on  returning 
to  my  fatherland.  You  have  been  magnanimous  towards  me, 
and  I  was  never  a  slave.  My  past  course  of  action,  which  you 
have  honoured  by  your  approval,  is  a  guarantee  for  my  future 
conduct.  My  whole  life,  I  may  say,  has  been  an  unbroken  oath 
of  fidelity  to  freedom  ;  so  it  is  just  as  if  I  had  sworn  to  the  con- 
stitution you  have  established  before  it  existed.  But  it  remains 
for  me  to,  perform  this  oath  to  the  nation  that  adopts  me,  and 
the  monarch,  whom  I  now  acknowledge.  That  is  the  favour 
that  I  demand  from  this  august  assembly.'* 
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In  the  club  of  the  friends  of  the  constitution,  RobespieiTe 
said  to  Paoli,  *^  Oh !  there  was  a  time  when  yfe  endeavoured  to 
suppress  freedom  in  its  last  places  of  refuge.  But  no  !  this  was 
the  crime  of  despotism.  .  •  .  the  French  pfeOple  has  ex- 
ploded it.  What  a  gr6at  atonement  for  conquered  Corsica,  and 
injured  humanity !  Noble  citizens,  you  defended  freedom  at  a 
time  when  we  did  not  venture  even  to  hope  for  it.  You  have 
suffered  for  it;  you  triumph  with  it,  and  your  triumph  is  ours. 
iLet  us  unite  to  preserve  it  for  ever,  and  may  its  venal  opponents 
grow  pale  with  fear  on  beholding  this  our  holy  alliance." 

Paoli  could  not  yet  foresee  in  what  a  relation  the  course  of 
events  would  put  him  towards  this  very  France,  and  that  he 
would  once  more  oppose  her  as  an  enemy.  He  departed  for 
Corsica.  At  Marseille  a  Corsican  deputation  awaited  him,  among 
which  were  the  two  young  club-leaders  of  Ajaccio,  Joseph  and 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  With  tears  Paoli  stepped  on  to  the  land 
at  Cape  Corso,  and  kissed  the  soil  of  his  country;  he  was  con- 
ducted in  triumph  from  canton  to  canton.  The  Te  Deum  was 
sung  throughout  the  country. 

From  that  time  Paoli  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  affairs 
of  his  country,  a»  President  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  as 
Iiieutenant-general  of  the  Corsican  National  Guard ;  and  in  the 
year  1791,  he  nndertook  also  the  command  of  the  division  of 
the  island.  Now  although  the  French  Revolution  had  silenced 
the  special  interests  of  the  Corsicans,  yet  these  interests  began 
to  work,  and  most  of  all  in  the  soul  of  Paoli,  whose  uppermost 
virtue  was  patriotism.  Paoli  could  never  convert  himself  into  a 
Frenchman,  nor  ever  forget  that  his  nation  had  once  had  its  inde- 
pendence and  its  own  constitution.  A  variance  soon  took  place 
between  him  and  some  parties;  some  were  aristocratically  dis- 
posed, and  friendly  to  France,  such  as  Gaffori,  Kossi,  Peretti,  and 
Buttafuoco;  the  rest  were  enthusiastic  democrats,  who  saw  the 
happiness  of  the  world  only  in  the  whirl  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, as  the  Bonapartes,  Saliceti,  and  Arena. 

The  execution  of  the  king,  and  the  desperate  conduct  of  the 
tnen  of  the  people  in  Paris,  wounded  the  humanist  Paoli.  He 
gradually  broke  with  France  and  the  revolution;  and  this  breach 
was  publicly  visible  after  the  unsuccessful  enterprise  undertaken 
by  France  from  Corsica  against  Sardinia,  the  frustration  of  which 
they  laid  at  Paoli's  door.  His  adversaries  formally  accused  him 
and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  attorney-general,  of  being  particularists^ 
and  desirous  to  separate  the  island  from  Franccp 
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The  ConTeation  summoned  him  to  andwer  these  accusations, 
and  sent  to  the  island  as  its  commissioners,  Saliceti,  Lacombe, 
and  Delcher.  But  Paoli  did  not  mind  the  decree,  but  sent  a 
firm  and  dignified  letter  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he  repelled 
the  accusations,  and  complained  of  their  summoning  before  a 
court  an  aged  man,  and  a  martjrr  to  freedom.  Should  Paoli 
present  himself  to  the  opposition  of  criers  and  mountebanks,  and 
then  have  to  lay  his  hoary  head,  after  all,  under  the  knife  of  the 
guillotine  7  should  this  be  the  conclusion  of  so  eventful  and  so 
noble  a  life  f 

The  refusal  to  follow  the  command  of  the  Convention  occa- 
sioned the  complete  secession  of  Paoli  and  the  Paolists  from 
Franca  The  patriots  equipped  themselves,  and  published  dis* 
tinct  declarations,  that  they  desired  to  consider  Corsica  as  sepa- 
rated from  France.  The  commissioners  hastily  took  their 
departure,  and  on  their  reports  the  Convention  declared  Paoli 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  put  him  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law. 
The  island  separated  into  two  hostile  armies,  the  patriots  and 
the  republicans,  which  were  already  approaching  a  collision. 

In  the  mean  time  Paoli  had  resolved  to  place  the  island  under 
the  protection  and  the  government  of  England.  Nothing  could 
be  a  more  natural  wish  for  him ;  he  had  already  concerted  mea- 
sures with  Admiral  Hood,  who  commanded  the  English  fleet 
lying  before  Toulon;  and  Hood  set  off  with  his  ships  in  the 
direction  of  Corsica.  He  landed  at  San  Fiorenzo,  February  2, 
1794.  This  fortress  fell  after  a  brisk  bombarding^  and  Bastia 
■was  taken  likewise,  by  the  capitulation  of  General  Antonio 
Gentili. 

•  Calvi  alone,  that  had  withstood  so  many  storms  in  so  many 
ages,  still  held  out;  the  English  bombs  committed  dreadful 
devastation  in  the  little  town,  which  almost  sank  into  ruins. 
On  the  20th  July,  1794,  the  fortress  surrendered;  the  com- 
mander, Casabianoa,  capitulated,  and  embarked  with  his  troops 
for  France.  Bonifazio  and  Ajaccio  being  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  Paolists,  the  republicans  had  no  tenable  post  on  the 
island  left.  They  emigrated ;  and  Paoli  and  the  English  were 
the  undisputed  masters  of  Corsica. 

A  Corsican  national  assembly  hereupon  proclaimed  the  total 
separation  of  the  island  from  France,  and  placed  it  under  the 
protection  of  England.  But  England  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  mere  right  of  protection,  but  laid  claim  to  sovereignty  over 
Corsica;  and  this  occasioned  a  breach  between  Paoli  and  Pozzo 
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di  Borgo,  whom  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  had  gained  over  to  his  side. 
On  the  10th  June,  1794,  the  Corsicans  declared  that  they  were 
"willing  to  unite  their  couatry  with  Great  Britain;  but  that  it 
must  i-etain  its  independent  existence,  and  be  governed  by  a 
viceroy,  according  to  its  own  constitution. 

Paoli  had  counted  on  the  King  of  England  making  him 
viceroy,  but  he  was  disappointed ;  for  Gilbert  Elliot  was  sent  to 
Corsica  in  this  capacity.  This  was  a  great  mistake,  both  because 
Elliot  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  island, 
and  because  Paoli  could  not  but  be  deeply  wounded  by  it. 

The  aged  man  immediately  retired  into  private  life,  and 
v^rben  Elliot  perceived  that  the  difference  between  him  and  the 
English  must  become  dangerous,  he  wrote  to  George  III.  to 
beg  that  he  would  endeavour  to  remove  Pasquale.  This  was 
done.  The  King  of  England  invited  Paoli,  by  a  friendly  letter, 
to  repair  to  London,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  liis  days  in  honour 
at  court.  Paoli  was  in  his  house  at  MorosagHa  when  he 
received  the  letter.  He  repaired  sorrowfully  to  San  Fiorenzo, 
where  he  embarked ;  and  thus  he  left  his  countiy  for  the  third 
and  last  time,  in  October,  1795.  This  great  man  shared  the 
fate  of  most  of  the  legislators  and  people's  men  of  antiquity :  he 
died,  requited  by  unthankfulness,  unhappy,  and  in  a  foreign 
land.  The  two  greatest  men  of  Corsica,  .Pasquale  and  Napoleon, 
hostile  to  one  another,  were  both  to  die  and  be  buried  on 
British  ground. 

But  the  dominion  of  the  English  in  Corsica,  perverse  and  bad 
from  ignorance  of  the  country  and  people,  lasted  not  long.  As 
soon  as  Napoleon  had  conquered  in  Italy,  he  despatched  Gene- 
rals Gentili  and  Casalta  with  troops  to  the  island ;  and  no  sooner 
did  these  appear  than  the  Corsicans,  already  exasperated  at  the 
banishment  of  Paoli,  rose  against  the  English.  The  latter  gave 
up,  with  almost  unaccountable  haste,  an  island,  from  whose 
people  an  unbridged  chasm  of  national  contrast  separated  them ; 
and  in  Novembei*,  1796,  there  was  not  an  Englishman  left  in 
Corsica.     The  island  returned  under  the  supremacy  of  France. 

Pasquale  Paoli  lived  to  see  the  empire  of  Napoleon.  This 
satisfaction  at  least,  that  of  seeing  a  fellow-countryman  at  the 
head  of  the  history  of  Europe,  was  vouchsafed  him.  Having 
again  lived  in  exile  in  London  for  twelve  years,  he  died  a  peace- 
fid  death,  February  5,  1807,  at  the'  age  of  eighty-two  years, 
£EiiIing  asleep  with  thoughts  of  his  people,  which  he  had  loved 
80  ardently.     He  was  the  oldest  legislator  of  the  times  of  Euro- 
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pean  liberty,  and  the  patriarch  of  liberty.  In  his  last  letter  to 
his  friend  Padovani,  the  noble  old  man  says,  when  reviewing  his 
life  with  humility :  **  I  have  lived  long  enongh,  and  could  it  be 
granted  to  me  to  begin  my  life  agaiu,  I  woidd  decline  the  boon, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  rational  cognition  of  my  past  life,  to 
correct  the  errors  and  follies  that  have  attended  it/' 

One  of  the  Corsican  exiles  announced  his  death  in  these  terms^ 
in  a  letter  to  his  native  country : — 

OIAOOMOBSO  TO  U,  PADOVANI. 

"LoNDOK,  June  2,  1807. — ^It  is  true,  alas!  that  the  public 
papers  are  guilty  of  no  error  about  the  death  of  the  poor  general. 
He  lay  down  on  Monday,  February  2,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening;  and  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
following  Thursday,  he  died  in  my  arms^  He  bequeaths  to  the 
school  at  Corte,  or  to  the  university,  an  annual  salary  of  £50 
sterliug  for  each  of  four  professors ;  and  a  new  mastership  to  the 
school  of  Rostino,  which  is  to  be  established  at  Morosaglia. 

"Ho  was  buried  on  the  13th  of  February,  at  St.  Panoras, 
where  almost  all  Catholics  are  interred.  His  funeral  must  have 
cost  nearly  £500.  About  the  middle  of  April  last,  Dr.  Baniabi 
and  I  went  to  Westminster  Abbey,  to  find  a  place  where  we  can 
erect  a  monument  to  him,  containing  his  bust, 

"  Paoli  said  when  dying,  *  My  nephews  have  little  to  expect 
from  me,  but  I  will  bequeath  to  them,  as  a  memorial  arid  coii- 
aolation,  this  Bible-saying :  I  have  not  seen  the  righteous  for- 
saken, nor  his  seed  begging  bread.'  "  * 


CHAPTER  IX 

FROM  THE  KATIVE  PLACE  OF  THE  PAOLL 

It  was  late  when  I  reached  Rostino  or  Morosaglia.  These 
names  designate  not  a  single  paesOf  but  a  collection  of  hamlets 
scattered  over  the  solemn  rugged  mountains*  I  found  the  right 
road,  with  difficulty,  through  several  of  these  adjoining  hamlets, 
to  the  convent  of  Morosaglia,  mounting  upon  difficult  rocky 
paths,  and  descending  again  into  the  valley,  under  gigantic 
chestnut-trees.  Opposite  the  convent  is  a  locanda,  a  rarity  in 
Corsica.      I  found  there  an  euHghtened  young  man,  who  aa« 

*  PMlm  xxxTii.  26, 
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noimced  himself  as  the  director  of  tho  Paoli^scbool^  and  promised 
me  his  assistance  for  the  morrow. 

In  the  morning  I-vent  to  the  little  village  of  Stretta,  where 
the  thi'ee  Paolis  were  born.  One  must  see  this  Casa  Paoli  fuUj 
to  comprehend  the  history  of  the  Corsicans,  and  to  admire  yet 
more  these  extraordinary  men.  It  is  a  wretched^  blackened 
village-hovel,  standing  on  a  granite  rock  A  fresh  mountain- 
spring  wells  up  immediately  before  the  door.  The  house  is 
composed  of  stones  put  together  without  art,  ragged  and  unhewn 
like  a  tower,  and  with  frequent  gaps ;  and  has  few  and  unsym- 
metrical  windows,  without  glass,  but  with  wooden  shutters,  as 
in  Pasquale's  time.  When  Pasquale  was  chosen  by  the  Corsi- 
cans  to  be  their  general,  and  was  expected  to  arrive  from  Naples, 
his  brother  Clement  had  panes  of  glass  put  in  the  windows  of 
the  sitting-room,  to  make  the  paternal  abode  more  comfortable 
for  his  brother.  But  no  sooner  had  Pasquale  entered  and  noticed 
the  luxurious  alteration,  than  he  smashed  all  the  panes  with  his 
stick,  saying  that  he  would  not  live  in  his  father's  house  as  an 
earl,  but  as  a  plain  native  of  the  country.  The  windows  have 
remained  paneless  now,  as  then.  "X  ou  may  survey  from  them 
the  grand  panorama  of  mountains  from  Niolo  as  far  as  the 
heaven-towering  Monte  Eotondo. 

A  simple  country  lass,  a  relative  of  Paoli,  took  me  into  the 
bouse.  Eveiy  thing  in  it  bears  the  stamp  of  a  peasant's  cottage ; 
you  ascend  by  a  steep  wooden  staircase  to  the  mean-looking 
chambers,  in  which  Paoli's  wooden  table  and  chair  are  still 
standing.  I  was  delighted  to  stand  in  the  little  room  in  which 
Paoli  was  bom,  and  felt  more  pleasurable  emotions  there  than 
in  the  chamber  of  Napoleon's  birth. 

Pasquale's  fine  figure  presented  itself  to  me  here  once  more- 
plastic,  grave,  and  dignified  as  he  used  to  appear,  associated  with 
the  figure  of  a  noble  father  and  a  heroic  brother.  In  this  little 
chamber  Pasquale  came  into  the  world,  April,  1724.  His 
mother  was  Dionisia  Yalentina,  an  excellent  woman,  from  a 
place  near  Ponte  Nuovo,  which  was  pregnant  with  such  fatal 
events  to  her  son.  With  his  fether,  Hyaciuthus,  we  are  already 
acquainted  ;  he  was  originally  a  physician,  and  was  made  gene- 
ral of  the  Coraicans,  together  with  Ceccaldi  and  Giafieri.  He 
was  distinguished  by  exalted  virtues,  and  worthy  of  the  glory 
of  having  given  two  such  sons  to  his  country.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent orator,  and  known  also  as  a  poet.  Amidst  the  din  of  arms, 
these  powerful  minds  found  time  and  buoyancy  enough  to  keep 
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themselves  superior  to  the  shackles  of  passing  events,  and  to 
sing  steel-clad  sonnets  like  Tjrtiens,  such  as  the  following,  which 
Hyacinthus  wrote  to  the  valiant  Giafferi  after  the  battle  of 
Borgo,  in  the  year  1735. 

TO  DON  LUIS  GIAFFERL 

May  Mara  crown  CTrnns*  hero  nnsubdaed  I 

Before  him  Fate  itself  shall  lowlj  bend ; 
The  sighs  by  him  from  Genoa  forced  in  fend, 

Fame*s  tramp  ahall  echo  to  the  wide  world's  end* 

Before  the  foe  cross  Oolo  scarce  he  stood. 

Than  in  a  dance  of  death  he  *gan  contend ; 
His  numbera  few,  with  rictVy  yet  indued ; 

He  won  where'er  his  sword  he  did  but  lend. 

Her  contest  j^reat,  whose  end  all  Europe  bidet, 

To  hi»  good  sword  and  his  heroic  stand 
Hopefully  Fate  and  Corsica  confides. 

And  what  thonsrh  walks  dread  Fear  through  Genoa's  land. 

If  o*er  the  hair  of  her  head  his  sword  but  glides — 
The  sceptre  he  will  lay  in  Cymus*  hand. 

All  these  men  are  like  statues  cast  from  Grecian  bronze. 
And  they  were  men  of  Plutarch,  worthy  compeers  of  Aristides, 
Epaminondas,  and  Timoleon.  They  could  deny  themselves,  and 
sacrifice  themselves ;  they  were  plain,  strong  citizens  of  their 
country.  They  became  great  .by  Things,  not  by  Theories,  and 
the  nobility  of  their  principles  was  grounded  on  positive  actions 
and  experiences.  Do  we  desire  to  comprise  the  entire  nature  of 
these  men  in  a  single  word,  that  word  is  Virtue ;  and  the  fairest 
flower  of  virtue  is  Freedom. 

Here  my  gaze  lights  on  Pasqu  ale's  portrait.  I  would  not 
fancy  him  different  from  what  I  here  see.  His  head  is  powerful, 
and  his  expression  clear;  his  forehead  high  and  arched,  and  his 
hair  long  and  free ;  his  eyebrows  thick,  and  rather  falling  over 
the  eyes,  as  if  they  were  quick  to  contract  in  anger.  But  his 
blue  eyes  are  bright,  large,  and  free,  expressive  of  a  clear  intel- 
lect ;  and  over  the  open  beardless  countenance  reigns  gentleness, 
dignity,  and  human  kindness. 

It  is  one  of  my  greatest  enjoyments  to  contemplate  the  por- 
traits and  busts  of  great  men.  Four  periods  of  human  history 
here  mainly  attract  and  engage  our  attention — Greek  heads, 
Roman  heads,  the  heads  of  the  great  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  those  of  the  eighteenth.  One  would  never  come 
to  an  end,  if  one  were  to  try  to  place  beside  one  another  the 
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busts  of  all  the  great  men  of  the  eighteenth  century;  but  such 
a  museum  would  be  a  very  rewarding  one.  When  I  see  a  cer- 
tain gi'oup  of  them  together,  I  fancy  I  trace  in  them  a  certain 
family  likeness — the  likeness,  namely,  of  one  and  the  same 
intellectual  principle :  I  mean  the  group  of  Pasquale,  Washington, 
Franklin,  Vico,  Genovesi,  Filangieri,  Herder,  Pestalozzi,  and 
Lessing. 

Pasquale's  head  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Alfieri's. 
Though  Alfieri,  being  aristocratically  proud  and  stiffly  egotistic, 
like  Byron,  is  far  removed  from  his  contemporary  Pasquale,  tho 
quiet  humane  citizen,  yet  he  was  a  mind  of  admirable  energy 
and  abhorrent  of  tyrants.  He  was  capable  of  understanding 
a  nature  like  Paoli*s  better  than  Frederick  the  Great  did. 
Frederick  presented  Paoli  witb  a  sword  of  honour,  with  the 
inscription,  Libebtas,  Patria.  ♦The  great  king  of  far  distant 
Prussia  supposed  Pasquale  to  be  an  extraordinary  soldier.  He 
was  no  soldier  at  all;  his  brother  Clement  was  his  sword;  he 
was  a  thinker,  a  citizen,  and  a  strong  and  noble  man.  Alfieri 
understood  him  better;  he  dedicated  his  Timoleon  to  him,  and 
seAt  him  a  copy. 

Here  is  Aliieri's  letter  to  Paoli : — 

^TO  H.   PASQUALE   DB   PAOLI,  THE  MAGNANIMOUS  CHAMPION    OF  THB 
COBSICANS. 

"  To  write  tragedies  of  freedom  in  the  language  of  an  unfree 
nation,  will  perhaps  with  justice  appear  an  absurdity  to  him 
who  sees  nothing  but  the  present.  But  whoever,  from  the 
continual  changes  of  past  events,  draws  inferences  for  the  future, 
cannot  form  so  random  a  judgment.  Therefore,  I  dedicate  this 
my  tragedy  to  you  as  one  of  the  few ;  one  who,  because  he 
possesses  the  tniest  conception  of  other  times  and  nations,  and 
of  all  high  thoughts,  were  ^orthy  to  be  born  and  to  act  in  a  less 
enervated  age  than  ours.  It  was  not  vouchsafed  to  you  to 
set  your  country  free :  but  T  estimate  men  not  by  the  measure 
of  their  success,  as  the  common  herd  do,  but  by  their  works; 
and  I  deem  you  fully  worthy  to  listen  to  the  sentiments  of 
Timoleon,  as  sentiments  which  you  will  quite  appreciate  and 
sympathize  in. 

«VITTORIA  ALFEERI.* 

Upon  the  copy  which  Alfieri  sent  to  Pasquale,  he  had 
inscribed  the  following  verses : — 
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**  To  the  noble  Cort!can,  who  made  himielf 
The  master  and  compeer  of  new-born  France. 
Thou  with  the  sword,  and  I  with  my  poor  pe.i, 
O  Paoli  I  strove  frnitlessly  from  sleep 
Sooner  or  later  Ital?  to  rouse. 
Now  see  if  here  my  hand  hath  power  to  trace 
The  workings  of  thy  heart. 

«*  PiBW,  April  11, 1Y90.  «  V.  A." 

Alfieri  displayed  refined  feeling  in  dedicating  to  Paoli  his 
Timoleon,  the  tragedy  of  a  republican  of  old,  who  in  the  neigh- 
bouring island,  Sicily,  gave  wise  democratic  laws  to  his  liberated 
people,  and  then  died  a  simple  private  citizen.  Pasquale  was 
fond  of  Plutarch,  like  most  of  the  great  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Epaminondas  was  his  favourite  hero ;  they  were  kin- 
dred spirits,  both  scorning  splendour  and  prodigality,  and  living 
as  citizens  inspired  by  love  of  their  country.  Pasquale  was  fond 
of  reading;  his  library  was  select,  and  his  memozy  extensive. 
An  aged  man  told  me  that,  when  a  boy,  he  was  once  going  along 
the  road  with  a  schoolfellow,  reciting  a  passage  of  Virgil ;  Pas- 
quale, happening  to  come  up  behind  him,  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  continued  the  passage. 

Many  details  of  Paoli's  life  still  live  here  in  the  mouths  of 
the  people.  Old  people  have  seen  him  walking  beneath  these 
chestnut- trees,  in  his  long  green  coat  with  gold  stripes — the  Cor- 
siain  colours — and  in  a  vest  of  brown  Corsican  cloth.  When- 
ever he  showed  himself,  he  was  surrounded  by  his  peasant 
friends,  whom  he  treated  as  his  equals.  He  was  accessible  to 
all,  and  he  vividly  remembered  a  day  in  the  last  war  of  libera- 
tion, when  he  had  bitterly  repented  of  having  shut  himself  up 
against  intrusion  for  an  hour's  time.  He  was  at  Sollacaro, 
overwhelmed  with  business,  and  had  told  the  sentinels  to  admit 
no  one.  After  a  while  there  came  a  woman,  accompanied  by  a 
youth  in  arms.  She  was  in  mourning,  and  wrapped  in  the 
faldetta,  and  wore  round  her  neck  a  black  ribbon,  with  a  Moor's 
head  in  silver,  the  arms  of  Corsica.  On  requesting  admission, 
she  met  with  a  repulse  from  the  sentinels.  On  hearing  the 
noise,  Pasquale  opened  the  door,  and  asked  her  sharply  and  im- 
periously what  she  wanted.  She  said  in  a  calm  and  mournful 
tone,  "  Sir,  have  the  goodness  to  hear  me.  I  was  mother  of 
two  sons;  one  fell  at  the  tower  of  Girolata,  the  other  stands 
before  you,  and  I  come  to  offer  him  to  his  country,  that  he  may 
fill  up  the  place  of  his  dead  brother."  She  turned  to  the  youth, 
"id  said  to  him,  "My  son,  forget  not  that  thou  art  more  thy 
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-  country's  son  than  mine."  She  went  away.  Paoli  stood  for  a 
minute  as  if  thunder-struck;  then  he  ran  after  her,  embraced  her 
and  her  son  with  deep  emotion,  and  presented  them  to  his  oflScers 
and  functionaries.  He  afterwards  said  he  had  never  been  so 
dumbfounded  as  in  the  presence  of  that  magnanimous  woman. 

He  was  never  married;  his  people  was  his  family.  He  mar- 
ried his  only  niece,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Clement,  to  a 
Corsican  named  Barbaggi.  Yet  Pasquale,  who  possessed  all  the 
virtues  of  a  friend,  was  not  without  a  connexion  of  tender 
friendship  with  a  noble  woman,  a  talented  and  ardent  patriot, 
to  whom  the  greatest  men  of  the  country  confided  their  political 
plans  and  ideas.  But  this  Corsicaa  E.oland  held  no  salon;  she 
was  a  jiun,  and  a  noble  lady  of  the  house  of  Rivarola.  What  a 
aealous  interest  she  took  in  the  war  of  liberation,  is  evinced  by 
the  single  fact,  that  after  the  heroic  conquest  of  Capraja  by 
Achilles  Murati,  she,  in  the  joy  of  her  heart,  actually  went  over 
to  the  island,  as  if  to  take  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  PaolL 
There  are  many  letters  of  Pasquale  addressed  to  the  Signora 
Monaca,  which  are  entirely  political,  as  if  written  to  a  man. 

The  immensity  of  Paoli's  activity  appears  from  the  mere 
collection  of  his  letters.  The  most  important  of  them  have  been 
collected  into  a  thick  volume  by  the  talented  Italian,  Tommaseo, 
now  living  in  exile  at  Corfu;  they  are  highly  interesting,  and 
display  a  clear  and  powerful  masculine  mind.  Paoli  did  not 
like  writing,  but  he  dictated,  like  Napoleon ;  and  he  had  an 
aversion  to  sitting  down,  for  his  mind  never  left  him  sufficient 
ease.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  never  knew  the  date  ;  and  that 
he  could  read  the  future,  and  often  had  visions 

Paoli's  memory  is  sacred  among  his  people.  Napoleon  fills  the 
breast  of  the  Corsican  with  pride,  as  being  his  brother;  but  if 
you  mention  the  name  Paoli,  his  eye  glistens  as  that  of  a  son 
when  you  speak  to  him  of  his  noble  father  called  home  to  his 
rest.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  more  honoured  and  loved 
by  a  whole  nation  after  death  than  Pasquale  Paoli.  If  postumous 
fame  is  a  second  life,  then  this  greatest  of  the  sons  of  Corsica  and 
Italy  in  the  eighteenth  century  still  lives  a  thousand-fold,  nay, 
in  every  Corsican  heart,  from  the  old  man  who  actually  knew 
him,  down  to  the  child  whose  mind  is  imbued  with  his  great 
example.  There  is  no  higher  title  than  "  Father  of  one's  Father- 
land." Adulation  has  often  abused  it  and  rendered  it  ridiculous; 
but  in  Corsica  I  discovered  that  it  may  be  the  plain  truth. 

Paoli  is  a  fine  contrast  to  Napoleon — the  contrast  of  the  love 
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of  one's  kind  and  the  love  of  self.  No  dead  rise  up  against  Paoli 
to  curse  bis  name.  On  Napoleon's  nod  millions  of  men  were 
murdered  for  the  sake  of  glory  and  possession  :  the  blood  Paoli 
allowed  to  flow,  was  shed  for  freedom's  sake ;  and  the  country 
gave  it  freely,  like  the  pelican  who  rends  her  breast  to  rear  her 
starving  brood.  Pasquale's  memory  is  adorned  by  the  name  of 
no  battle,  bat  is  here  at  Morosaglia  cherished  for  the  foundation 
of  a  national  school,  and  this  glory  seems  to  me  Mrer  and  more 
human  than  that  of  Marengo  and  the  Pyramids. 

I  visited  this  school,  the  endowment  of  the  noble  patriot ;  it 
is  established  within  the  old  convent.  It  consists  of  two  classes, 
the  lower  containing  150,  add. the  upper  about  forty  scholars; 
but  two  mastera  are  not  sufficient  for  these  great  numbers.  The 
master  of  the  lower  class  was  so  kind  as  to  hold  a  little  ex- 
amination in  my  presence.  There  I  discovered  the  Coraican 
freedom  from  constraint  even  in  the  boys.  There  were  more 
than  a  hundred,  of  ages  ranging  from  six  to  fourteen,  divided 
into  corps, — ^wild,  brown  little  fellows,  ragged,  torn,  unwashed, 
and  all  with  their  caps  on  their  heads.  Some  wore  crosses  of 
orders  attached  to  a  red  ribbon;  these  appeared  ridiculous 
enough  on  the  breast  of  a  little  tawny  rascal,  who,  resting  his 
head  on  both  fists,  looked  with  a  free  and  independent  gaze  out 
of  his  black  eyes,  proud  perchance  of  the  glory  of  -being  a  Paoli 
scholar.  Such  marks  of  honoiur  are  given  out  every  Saturday, 
and  worn  by  the  scholar  for  a  week — a  foolish,  and  at  the  same 
time  pernicious  French  custom,  which  may  nourish  bad  passions, 
and  encourage  too  early  a  false  ambition  in  the  Corsican, 
naturally  endowed  with  a  more  than  ordinary  desire  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself.  These  young  Spartans  were  reading 
Telemachus.  Upon  my  request  that  the  master  would-  make 
them  translate  the  French  into  Italian,  that  I  might  see  how 
well  at  home  the  children  were  in  their  mother-tongue,  he 
excused  himself  by  pleading  the  express  prohibition  of  the 
government,  which  "  will  not  suffer  Italian  in  the  schools." 
The  subjects  of  instruction  were  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
the  elements  of  geography,  and  biblical  history. 

The  lower  class  meets  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  old  convent 
in  which  Clement  Paoli  dreamed  away  his  life.  The  large  airy 
Aula  in  which  these  Corsican  boys  study,  and  the  view  out  of 
the  window,  over  the  mighty  mountains  of  Niolo  and  the  battle- 
fields of  their  forefathers,  might  be  envied  by  many  a  Grerman 
university.     Next  to  their  historical  reminiscences,  the  heroic 
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nature  of  the  Corsicans  seems  to  me  to  present  the  most  power- 
ful means  for  their  education.  And  the  mere  sight  of  that 
portrait  of  a  Corsican  boy  hanging  on  the  wall  of  the  school- 
room there,  is  worth  a  great  d^;  for  it  is  the  portrait  of 
Pasquale  PaolL 


CHAPTER  X. 

CLEMENT  PAOLL 


Blessed  be  the  Lord  my  strength,  which  teacheth  mj  hands  to  war,  and  mj 
fingers  to  fight. — Psalm  cxliv.  1. 

The  convent  of  Morosaglia  is  perhaps  the  most  venerable 
monument  of  Corsican  history.  It  looks  like  a  hoary  legend 
petrified,  brown  and  gloomy,  with  a  dismal  high-towering 
campanile  by  its  side.  At  all  periods  of  the  history  national 
f)arliaments  were  held  in  this  old  Franciscan  monastery.  Pasquale 
had  rooms  and  offices  here,  and  was  often  seen  in  the  summer 
with  the  monks,  who  carried  the  crucifix  into  battle  at  the  head 
of  the  army  whenever  necessity  ofiered.  His  gallant  brother 
Clement  was  fond  of  residing  in  the  same  convent,  and  died  in 
one  of  its  cells  in  the  year  1793. 

Clement  Paoli  is  a  highly  remarkable  character,  perfectly 
resembling  one  of  the  Maccabees,  or  a  crusader  glowing  with 
religious  fervour.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hyacinthus.  He 
served  with  distinction  as  a  soldier  in  the  Neapolitan  service,  and 
subsequently  became  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Corsicans.  But 
public  afiairs  had  no  charm  for  his  fanatical  spirit;  and,  when 
his  brother  had  come  to  the  head  of  the  afiairs  of  Corsica,  he 
retired  into  private  life,  donned  the  dress  of  a  lay  brother,  and 
relapsed  into  religious  contemplation.  He  knelt,  like  Joshua, 
entranced  in  prayer  to  the  Lord,  and. on  rising  from  prayer 
dashed  into  battle,  for  the  Lord  had  given  his  foes  into  his  hand. 
He  was  the  mightiest  in  fight,  and  the  humblest  before  God. 
His  gloomy  nature  has  something  prophetic,  glowing,  and  yet 
self-abasing  about  it,  like  that  of  AH. 

Where  the  danger  was  greatest  he  appeared  like  an  avenging 
angel.  He  delivered  his  brother  from  the  convent  of  Bozio,  when 
besieged  by  Marius  Matra;  he  drove  the  Genoese  out  of  the 
province  of  Orezza  after  a  terrible  battle;  he  carried  the  assault 
upon  San  Pellegrino  and  San  Fiorenzo;  he  was  victorious  in 
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innumerable  battles.  Wben  the  Genoese  were  storming  the 
fortified  camp  of  Furiani  with  all  their  force,  Clement  remained 
unshaken  in  the  ruins  for  fifty-six  days,  though  the  whole  place 
was  battered  down.  A  thousand  shells  fell  aU  around  him ;  but 
he  prayed  to  the  God  of  Armies,  and  quailed  not;  and  the  via- 
tory  was  his. 

To  Pasquale  Corsica  owed  its  freedom,  from  his  leading  mind^ 
but  to  Clement  solely  from  the  achievements  of  his  sword.  He 
achieved  most  brilliant  feats  of  arras  also  after  the  French  had 
proceeded  to  assail  the  Corsicans,  in  the  year  1 768.  He  gained 
the  glorious  battle  of  Borgo,  and  he  fought  desperately  at  Ponte 
JNuovo,  and  when  all  was  lost  hastened  to  rescue  his  brother. 
He  dashed  to  Niolo  with  a  small  and  valiant  band'  to  oppose 
General  Narbonne,  and  cover  his  brother's  flight.  As  soon  as 
ever  this  movement  was  crowned  with  success,  he  flew  to 
Pasquale  at  Bastelica,  and  then  embarked  with  him  sorrowing  for 
Tuscany, 

He  did  not  accompany  his  brother  to  England,  but  remaine'd 
in  Tuscany,  for  a  strange  language  would  have  made  his  heart 
sad.  In  the  delightful  lonely  convent  of  Yallombroso,  he  relapsed 
again  into  fervent  prayer  and  severe  penance,  and  no  one  who 
saw  this  monk  .kneeling  in  prayer,  would  have  seen  in  him  the 
tenible  warrior  and  the  mighty  hero  of  freedom. 

After  a  convent  life  of  twenty  years  in  Tuscany,  Clement 
returned  to  Corsica  shortly  before  his  brother.  Once  more  he 
glowed  with  hopes  for  his  country;  but  events  soon  discovered 
to  the  aged  hero  that  Corsica  was  lost  for  ever.  He  died  in 
penance  and  grief  in  the  December  of  the  year  in  which  the 
Convention  had  cited  his  brother  Pasquale  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason. 

In  Clement  the  love  of  his  country  became  a  worship  and  a 
religion.  A  great  and  holy  passion  in  its  highest  excitation 
is  in  itself  religious ;  when  it  seizes  upon  a  nation,  especially  in 
times  of  fearful  distress,  it  becomes  like  a  worship.  In  those  days 
priests  were  heard  preaching  the  contest  from  every  pulpit ;  monks 
went  into  battle,  and  crucifixes  supplied  the  place  of  banners. 
Parliaments  were  held  mainly  in  convents,  as  though  they  were 
thus  under  God's  immediate  presidency;  sjid  in  former  times 
the  Corsicans  had  actually  by  national  decree  placed  their  country 
under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

Pasquale  was  also  devout.  I  saw  the  chapel  which  he  had 
contrived  in  a  dark  closet  in  his  house;   it  has  been  left  undis^ 
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turbed  there.  He  prayed  daily  to  God.  But  Clement  knelt  in 
prayer  full  six  or  seven  houra  every  day :  he  prayed  even  in  the 
midst  of  battle ;  and  it  was  terrible  to  see  him  standing,  with  his 
rosary  in  one  hand  and  bis  musket  in  the  other,  clad  like  tlie 
meanest  Corsican  and  distinguishable  only  by  his  large  fiery  eyes 
and  thick  eyebrows.  They  say  he  could  load  his  gun  with 
furious  quickness,  and  that  he  was  so  sure  of  his  aim  that  he  used 
to  bless  the  soul  of  the  man  he  was  going  to  shoot,  and  to  exclaim, 
"  Poor  mother ! "  He  then  sacrificed  the  foe  to  the  God  of 
Freedom.  After  the  battle  he  was  gentle  and  kind,  but  always 
grave  and  deeply  melancholy.  His  words  were :  "  My  blood 
and  my  life  are  my  country's :  my  soul  anji  my  thoughts  are 
all  my  God's. 

Pasquale's  prototype  must  be  sought  among  the  Greeks,  but 
Clement's  among  the  Maccabees.  The  latter  was  a  hero  not  of 
Plutarch,  but  of  the  Old  Testament. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  OLD  HERMIT, 

Thet  told  me  at  Stretta  that  a  countryman  of  mine,  a 
Prussian,  was  settled  there,  an  old  eccentric  man  on  crutches; 
and  they  had  told  him  also,  that  a  countryman  of  his  had 
arrived.  So  as  I  was  returning  from  Clement  Paoli's  death- 
chamber,  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  this  old  religious  hero,  my  old 
countryman  came  hobbling  up  on  crutches,  and  gave  me  a 
German  shake  of  the  hand.  .  I  ordered  breakfast,  and  we  sat 
down  to  it ;  and  I  listened  for  hours  to  the  extraordinary  stories 
of  old  Augustine  of  Nordhausen. 

"  My  father,"  he  said,  "  was  a  Protestant  clergyman,  who 
vdshed  to  educate  me  in  Lutheran  ism ;  but  even  as  a  child  I 
could  not  like  the  Protestant  church,  and  I  soon  discovered  that 
Lutheranism  was  a  blaspheming  of  the  sole  true  church,  as  it 
exists  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  idea  of  turning  missionary 
passed  through  my  head.  I  attended  the  Latin  school  at  Nord- 
hausen,  and  got  as  far  as  logic  and  rhetoric.  And  when  I  had 
learned  rhetoric,  I  went  to  the  beautiful  land  of  Italy,  to  the 
Trappists  at  Casamari,  and  was  silent  for  eleven  years." 

"  But,  friend  Augustine,  how  could  you  keep  that  up]" 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,  any  one  who  is  not  cheerful  cannot  stand 
it  long;  a  melancholy  person  becomes  crazy  among  the  Trappista*. 

s 
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I  could  joiner,  and  I  joinered  the  whole  day,  and  secretly 
hummed  a  tune  to  my  work." 

«  What  had  you  to  eatl" 

.«  Vegetable  tsoup,  two  plates  full,  bread  as  much  as  we  would, 
ahH  half  a  bottle  of  wine.  T  used  to  eat  little,  but  I  never  left 
a  drop  in  the  bottle.  God  be  praised  for  the  good  wine!  Mj 
brother  on  the  right  was  always  hungry;  he  always  ate  two 
plates  of  soup  and  five  pieces  of  bread  to  it.*' 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  Pope  Pio  Nonol" 

<'  Yes,  and  spoken  to  hun  as  a  friend.  He  was  at  Bieti  in 
the  capacity  of  bishop,  and  I  went  there  in  my  cowl,  when  I 
was  in  another  convent,  to  fetch  the  consecrated  oil  on  Good 
Friday.  I  was  then  very  ilL  The  pope  kissed  my  cowl  when 
I  came  to  him  in  the  evening;  and  on  taking  leave  of  me  he 
said,  *  Fra  Agostino,  you  are  ill;  you  must  eat  something.' 
*  Sir  Bishop,*  I  said,  *  I  have  never  seen  a  brother  eat  any  thing 
on  Good  Friday.' — *  No  matter;  you  are  absolved,  for  you  are 
ill.*  Then  he  sent  to  the  first  hotel  for  half  a  fowl,  some  meat- 
broth,  preserve,  and  wine,  and  I  sat  at  his  table.'* 

"  What,  did  the  Holy  Father  eat,  tool" 

"  He  ate  only  three  nuts  and  three  figs. — 1  now  became  more 
and  more  iU,  and  I  went  to  Tuscany.  Suddenly  I  took  a  dis- 
like to  the  works  of  men,  and  abominated  them  fundamentally. 
I  resolved  to  turn  hermit.  So,  taking  my  tools  with  me,  and 
buying  what  I  needed,  I  sailed  to  the  little  island  of  Monte 
Cristo.  It  is  a  little  island  of  nine  miles  in  circuit,  uninhabited 
but  by  wild-goats,  snakes,  and  rats.  In  ancient  times  the 
Emperor  Diocletian  kept  St.  Mamilian,  Archbishop  of  Palermo, 
in  exile  there;  the  saint  built  himself  a  church  upon  the  heights, 
where  a  convent  was  subsequently  founded.  There  were  once 
fifty  monks  there,  first  Benedictines,  then  Cistercians,  and  then 
the  Carthusians  of  St.  Bruno.  The  monks  of  Monte  Cristo 
erected  many  hospitals  in  Tuscany,  and  did  much  good;  they 
founded  the  hospital  of  Maria  Novella  at  Florence.  Now  the 
Saracens  carried  off  the  monks  of  Monte  Cristo,  with  all  their 
servants  and  oxen;  but  the  goats  climbed  up  the  rocks  and  could 
not  be  caught,  and  so  they  became  wild." 

"  Did  you  live  in  the  old  convent?'* 

"  No,  it  is  in  ruins.  I  lived  in  a  cave,  which  I  fitted  up  with 
my  tools,  and  closed  up  by  a  wall  in  front." 

"  How  did  you  pass  your  long  days?  I  suppose  you  were 
always  praying?" 
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"  O  no !  I  am  no  Pharisee.  One  cannot  pray  mncli.  What  is 
God's  will  happens.  I  had  my  flute.  I  went  out  to  shoot  the 
wild-goats,  or  sought  for  stones  and  plants,  or  watched  bow  the 
sea  came  up  against  the  rocks.     I  had  also  books  to  read." 

«  What  sort  of  books  r' 

"  The  whole  works  of  the  Jesuit,  Paul  Pater  Segneri." 

"  What  grQws  upon  the  island  V 

"  Nothing  but  heath  and  wild-cherries.  There  are  some  little 
dells  that  are  pretty  and  green ;  all  the  rest  is  rock.  A  Sar- 
dinian came  to  the  island  and  gave  me  some  seed,  so  I  got  vege- 
tables, and  even  planted  trees." 

"  Is  there  good  stone  upon  the  island  1 " 

"  Yes,  fine  granite  and  black  tourmalin,  which  is  found  in  the 
Trhite  stone;  and  of  black  garnets  I  discovered  three  kinds.  At 
last  I  fell  dreadfully  ill  in  Monte  Cristo;  and  luckily  some 
Tuscans  came  and  brought  me  away.  Now  I  have  been  here 
eleven  years  on  this  accm*sed  island  among  its  rogues;  for  they 
are  all  rogues  alike.  The  physicians  sent  me  here;  but  when  a 
year  is  over  I  hope  to  see  the  land  of  Italy  again.  Such  a  life 
as  that  in  Italy  there  is  not  in  all  the  world  besides:  and  the 
people  are  agreeabla  I  am  getting  old,  and  walk  with  crutches; 
and  being  old  and  having  thought  to  myself,  '  I  shall  soon  have 
to  give  up  my  joineiing,  and  yet  desire  not  to  go  a-begging,'  I 
went  to  the  mountains  and  discovered  the  Negroponte." 

"  What  is  Negroponte  1 " 

"  It  is  the  earth  of  which  they  make  tobacco-pipes  in  Negro- 
ponte; at  home  they  call  it  Meerschaum.  It  is  a  perfect  flower 
of  a  stone.  This  Negroponte  is  as  good  as  that  in  Turkey;  and, 
when  I  have  brought  it  out,  I  shall  be  the  only  Christian  that 
Las  manufactured  it." 

Old  Augustine  would  have  me  go  into  his  workshop.  He  has 
fitted  it  up  in  the  convent,  underneath  the  rooms  of  poor  Clement ; 
there  he  showed  me  with  delight  Lis  Negroponte,  and  the  pipe- 
bowk  he  had  already  made  and  laid  out  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

I  fancy  every  one  has  once  in  his  life  a  time  when  he  would 
be  glad  to  go  into  the  green- wood  and  turn  hermit;  and  every 
one  has  once  in  his  life  a  time  when  he  would  like  to  keep  silence, 
like  a  Trappist. 

This  picture  of  old  Augustine's  life  I  have  recorded  because  it 
made  such  an  impression  on  my  imagination;  and  I  think  it  is 
a  genuine  piece  of  Grerman  nature. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  BATTLE-FIELD  OF  PONTE  NUOVO. 

Gallia,  Ticisti  I  profuso  turpiter  auro, 
Armu  panca,  dolo  plurima,  jure  nihil. 

Thk  GoBBiOAira. 

I  STARTED  from  liforosaglia  before  vespers,  to  go  down  tbe  hills 
to  the  battle-field  .of  Ponte  Nuovo.  There  is  placed  also  the 
post-house  of  Ponte  alia  Leccia,  where  the  mail  from  Corte  ar- 
lives  after  midnight,  and  by  it  I  intended  to  return  to  Bastia. 

The  evening  was  fine  and  clear,  and  the  calm  mountain  soli- 
tude disposed  one  to  think.  The  twilight  is  short  here;  the 
Ave  Maria  is  scarcely  over  before  night  is  come. 

How  often,  when  I  hear  the  bells  sound  for  Ave  Maria,  I  am 
reminded  of  Dante's  beautiful  verses,  in  which  he  has  described 
the  evening  frame  of  mind  on  both  land  and  water! 

Era  gi^  la  ora  che  volge  il  disio 

Ai  navii^nti,  e  intenerisce  il  core, 

Lo  dl  che  han  detto  ai  ddci  amici  a  die, 

£  che  lo  noTO  peregrin  di  amore 

Pnnge,  8e  ode  squilla  di  lontano, 

Che  paja  il  gi<H*no  pianger  che  si  more.* 

There  is  a  single  cypress  on  the  mountain  there,  enkindled  by 
the  evening  glow  like  a  vesper  candle.  It  is  a  regular  Ave 
Maiia  tree,  monumental  like  an  obelisk,  black  and  moumfuL 
It  is  beautiful,  the  way  in  which  alleys  of  cypresses  are  used  in 
Italy  to  lead  up  to  the  convents  and  the  churchyards.  We 
have  the  weeping  willows  instead.  Both  are  regular  grave- 
trees;  but  how  contrasted  to*  one  another!  The  willow  points 
downwards  with  its  drooping  shoots  to  the  grave ;  the  cypress 
rises  upwards  like  a  candle,  and  points  from  the  grave  to  the 
skiefji.  Thus  they  express  inconsolable  grief  for  the  bereavement, 
and  hopeful  faith.  The  symbolical  language  of  trees  is  a  signifi- 
cant indication  of  the  unison  of  man  with  nature,  whom  he  is 
always  drawing  into  the  circle  of  his  feelings,  to  make  her  share 
his  sentiments  or  expound  them.  So  also  the  fir,  the  laurel,  the 
oak,  the  olive,  and  the  palm,  have  a  human  significancy,  and 
poetical  language. 

•  Dante,  PurgcUorio,  yiii.  I. 
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I  saw  but  few  and  small  cypresses  in  Corsica;  yet  they  ought 
to  belong  particularly  to  this  island  of  death.  But  the  Tree  of 
Peace  grows  every  where  about;  the  wait-goddtess,  Minerva^  to 
-whom'  the  olive  is  consecrated,  is  likewise  goddess  of  peace. 

I  had  to  walk  fifteen  miglia  ovev  wiid  and  silent  onoun- 
tains,  with  my  eye  constantly  fixed  upon  the  heaven-towering 
mountains  of  Niolo  yonder,  the  snow-clad  Cinto,  Artiga,  and 
Monte  Botondo,  the  highest  mountain  in  Corsica,  9000  feet 
high.  Monte  Rotondo  was  now  violet  in  the  evening  glow,  and 
his  fields  of  snow  glistened  with  rose-colour.  I  had  been  on  his 
summit,  and  distinctly  perceived  the  highest  pinnacle  of  rock, 
on  which  I  had  stood  with  a  goatherd.  I  was  delighted  to  see 
this.  When  the  moon  rose  above  the  mountain  there  was  an 
enchanting  picture. 

It  is  delightful  to  walk  thus  by  moonlight  in  the  still  moun- 
tain wilds.  There  is  not  a  sound,  unless  it  be  the  gurgling  of  a 
spring ;  the  rocks  shine  in  many  places,  and  the  stone  then  looks 
like  solid  silver.  Nowhere  is  a  village  to  be  seen,  nor  a  human 
creatura  I  went  ai  a  ventuve  in  the  direction  where  I  saw  the 
Golo  exhaling  vapour  deep  below  in  the  valley.  But  I  fancied 
I  had  taken  a  wrong  path,,  and  was  just  about  to  cross  a  ravine 
to  the  other  side;  when  some  muleteers  came  up,  who' told  me  I 
Lad  chosen  not  only  a  right  road,  but  the  very  shorteift.- 

So  I  came  to-  the  Golo  at  last.  Tins  river  flows  through  a 
•wide  valley,  whose  air  is  full  of  fever,  and  is  shuniued  by  the' 
people.  It  is,  the  air  of  the  battle-field  of  Ponte-  Nuovo.  At 
Morosaglia  they  warned  me  against  walking  through  the  night 
mists  of  the  Golo,  or  remaining  long:  at  J^onte  alia  Leeda;  who* 
ever  walks  about  there,  may  hear  the  dead  beat  ghostly  drums 
or  call  his  name,  or  at  least  he  will  get  the  te vet  and  see  visions. 
Somewhat  of  the  latter  I  f&noj  I  could  verify  in  my  own  ease ; 
for  I  saw  the  entire  battle  of  the  Golo  before  me,  and  the  terrible 
monk,  Clement  Paoli,  with  the  large  fiery  eyes  and  thick  eye- 
brows, with  the  rosary  in  one  hand  and  the  fiicUe  in  the  other, 
blessing  the  soul  of  him  whom  he  is  just  going  to  shoot.  Then 
pell-mell  flight ;  and  dying  men. — "  The  Corsicans,"  says  Peter 
Cyrnseus,  *'  are  men  prepared  to  die."  The  following  trait  is 
characteristic :  A  Frenchman  found  a  Corsican  mortally  wounded, 
awaiting  death  without  a  moan.  "  What  do  you  do  when  you 
^e  wounded,"  he  asked  him,  **  without  surgeons  and  without 
hospitals  1 "  "  We  die,"  said  the  Corsican,  as  laconic  as  a  Spartan. 
A  nation  whose  character  is  so  plastic,  and  possesaes  such  a  maa- 
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culine  greatness  as  the  Corsican,  gains  nothing  by  comparison 
with  ancient  heroic  nations.  Tet  Lacedsemon  is  always  hover- 
ing before  my  eyes  here.  If  it  is  allowable  to  say  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Hellenes  has  been  once  more  quickened  in  the  wonderfully 
endowed  Italian  people,  then  this  applies,  in  my  opinion,  mainly 
to  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Tuscany  and  Corsica.  The 
former  displays  all  the  richness  in  ideas  of  the  Ionian  mind;  and 
while  her  poets,  £rom  Dante  and  Petrardi,  down  to  the  time  of 
Ariosto,  sang  in  their  melodious  language,  and  her  artists,  in 
painting,  sculpture,*  and  architecture,  renewed  the  days  of  Peri- 
cles, whilst  her  great  historians  rivalled  the  glory  of  Thucydides, 
and  the  philosophers  of  her  academy  filled  the  world  with  Pla- 
totiic  ideas,  here  in  Corsica  the  rugged  Dorian  mind  was  revived, 
and  Spartan  battles  were  fought. 

In  the  year  1790,  young  Napoleon  visited  the  battle-field  of 
the  Golo.  He  was  then  twenty-one  years  old,  but  he  had  pro- 
bably seen  it  as  a  boy.  There  is. something  demonic  in  the 
thought.  Napoleon,  on  the  first  battle-field  he  ever  saw,  as  a 
youth  without  formed  prospects  and  without  guilt, — he  who  was 
to  redden  half  the  world  from  the  ocean  to  the  Volga,  and  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Lybian  desert,  with  the  blood  of  battles ! 

It  was  just  such  a  night  as  this  that  young  Napoleon  was 
roving  over  the  Grolo  field.  He  sat  down  by  the  river,  which  on 
the  battle- day,  so  the  people  tell,  was  blood-red  for  a  distance  of 
twenty-four  miles  to  the  sea,  and  carried  corpses  along  with  it. 
The  fever-mist  made  his  head  heavy  and  dreamy.  A  ghost 
stiood  behind  him  with  a  red  sword  in  his  hand.  The  ghost 
touched  him,  and  carried  his  soul  flying  through  the  air.  They 
paused  over  a  field  where  a  bloody  battle  was  being  fought ;  a 
yoimg  general  galloped  off  over  thousands  of  corpses.  "  Monte- 
nottel"  cried  the  spirit;  "and  thou  art  he  who  fights  this 
battle!"  They  pause  over  another  field,  where  a  bloody  battle 
is  being  fought;  a  young  general  dashes  over  a  bridge  with 
the  banner  in  his  hand,  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  of  cannon. 
"Lodi!"  cried  the  spirit,  "and  thou  art  he  who  fights  this 
battle ! "  And  on  goes  their  flight  from  battle-field  to  battle-  field ; 
the  spirits  pause  over  a  great  river,  which  is  carrying  down 
corpses,  while  ships  are  burning  upon  it,  and  endless  desert 
bounds  the  scene.  "  The  Pyramids !"  cries  the  spirit,  "  and  this 
battle  too  thou  wilt  fight!"  And  so  they  fly  on  and  on  from 
one  battle-field  to  another,  and  the  spirit  calls  in  quick  succession 
the  terrible  names,  1' Marengo!  Austerlitz!  Eylau!  Friedlandl 
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Wagram!  Smolensk!  Borodino!  Beresina!  Leipzig!"  Till  at 
length  he  pauses  over  the  last  battle-field,  and  exclaims  with  a 
voice  of  thunder,  "  Waterloo !  Emperor,  thy  last  battle,  and  thy 
downfall!" 

Totmg  t^apoleon  sprang  on  his  legs  again  beside  the  river  Golo, 
And  shuddered ;  in  a  fearful  dream  he  had  dreamt  frenzied  fancies. 

But  this  entire  fantasy  was  ^  consequence  of  the  unhealthy 
Crolo  mist  that  surrounded  me.  On  this  vaporous  Corsican 
battle-field,  and  on  alight  of  pale  moonshine,  it  is  surely  excus- 
able to  have  visions.  And  what  a  wild,  misty,  awfully  beautiful 
moonlight  night!  Above  yonder  gigantic  black  granite  moun- 
tains the  red  moon  is  poised — no!  it  is  no  longer  the  moon;  it 
is  a  great  head,  pale  as  a  corpse,  yet  horrible  with  blood,  hanging 
over  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  mutely  looking  down  upon  it — a 
Medusa  head,  a  Vendetta  head,  awful  and  with  serpent  locks. 
Whoever  dares  to  behold  this  head  is  not  transformed  to  stone, 
but  driven  like  Orestes  by  the  fury,  the  double  fury,  that  he 
must  first  commit  murder  under  the  infiuence  of  raving  passion, 
and  then  roam  from  mountain  to  mountain,  from  cavern  to 
cavern,  tracked  by  vengeance  and  the  law,  which  stick  close  to 
his  heels ,  •  .  .  I  saw  the  spirit  of  vengeance  riding  through  the 
air  on  a  winged  horse»  holding  the  dread  Medusa's  head  by 
the  hair,  tearing  along  and  screaming,  '*  Vendetta!  vendetta!" 

What  fiancies !  and  there  is  no  end  to  them.  But,  God  be 
praised!  here  is  the  post-house  of  Fonte  alia  Leccia,  and  the 
dogs  give  the  alarm.  Some  men  are  sitting  at  the  table  in  the 
large  desolate  room,  round  the  smoky  oil-lamp,  with  their  heads 
drooping  on  their  breasts,  heavy  with  sleep.  A  priest,  in  a  black 
coat  and  hat,  is  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  waiting  for  the 
mail.  I  will  start  a  conversation  on  spiritual  subjects  with 
this  holy  man,  that  he  may  dispel  all  my  cobwebs  of  ghosts' 
drumming  and  demons'  tricks. 

But  although  this  man's  orthodoxy  was  firm  as  a  rock,  I  could 
not  exorcise  the  evil  Golo  spirit  in  me,  but  arrived  at  Bastia 
with  a  throbbing  and  ftching  head.  I  uttered  my  complaint  to 
my  landlady,  saying  that  the  sun  and  the  mists  had  occasioned 
it,  and  that  I  feared  1  should  die  unlamented  on  foreign  soil. 
She  said  nothing  would  be  of  any  avail  in  this  case  but  having  a 
wise  woman  to  say  an  orazion  over  me.  I  declined  the  orazioTif 
and  asked  to  be* allowed  to  sleep;  and  I  slept  the  deepest  sleep 
during  a  whole  day  and  night,  and  when  I  wdke  the  god  of  day 
stood  high  and  glorious  in  the  heavens. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THROUGH  THE  DISTRICT  OF  NEBBIO  TO  ISOLA  ROSSA. 

By  ascending  from  Bastia  the  Serra,  a  range  which  connects 
itself  with  Cape  Corso,  you  enter  the  land  of  Nebbio,  on  the  sea 
at  the  other  side  of  the  island.  An  excellent  road  first  climbs 
the  sides  of  Monte  Bello  for  a  couple  of  miles.  You  look  down 
on  your  left  into  the  plain  oi  Biguglia  and  Furiani,  and  into  the 
large  lagoon  into  which  the  river  Bevinco  empties  itself. 
"When  the  summit  is  reaehed,  you  behold  the  sea  on  either  side.* 
The  road  now  descends  towards  the  western  coast,  the  eastern 
"being  lost  from  sight;  and  the  enchantmg  picture  of  the  gulf  of 
San  Eiorenzo  suddenly  opens  out  before  your  eyes.  Beddish 
cliffs  curiously  indented,  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  and 
sinking  down  towards  the  coast,  enclose  the  deep  blue  bay.  The 
sight  was  grand,  foreign,  and  southern. 

On  the  side  of  the  mountain  ridge  lies  the  gloomy  village  of 
Barbignano,  which  the  road  passes  in  the  midst  of  groves  of 
chestnuts  and  olives.  This  road  was  laid  down  by  Count 
Marbceufj  and  it  was  here  that  Bernadotte  laboured  on  the  roads. 
It  describes  an  M  with  its  immense  zigzags,  as  the  conductor  of 
the  diligence  bade  me  observe. 

We  approached  the  glorious  gulf  of  San  Fiorenzo,  which 
appeared  radiant  with  smiles  in  the  midst  of  the  encircling 
solitary  and  monotonous  red  banks.  It  is  an  old  and  very  apt 
image  of  the  gleaming  surface  of  the  sea,  to  say  that  it  laughs, 
I  recalled  a  passage  of  ^^Eschylus,  in  which  he  says :  "  O  thou 
countless  laughter  of   the    ocean   waves!"*      And  this  gulf 

*  JBBch.  Prom*  89.     wovrtov  tc  kv/uotuv 
avfipiBfxov  yiXacua* 
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laughed  with  innumerable  little  purplish-blue  waves  and  ripples; 
and  a  yallej  with  a  brook  meandering  through  it,  laughed  too, 
with  thousands  and  thousands  of  rosebajs,  or  oleanders,  which 
luxuriated  far  and  wide  around,  covered  with  their  red  flowers^ 
In  our  country  a  stream  is  happy  if  it  can  deck  itself  with  alder 
and  willow  bushes;  here,  in  the  beautiful  south,  it  glories  La 
graceful  oleanders. 

The  district  is  little  cultivated,  indeed  scarcely  at  alL  I  often 
saw  solitary,  de8ei*ted,  and  half-ruinous  houses,  looking  very- 
picturesque,  with  the  ivy  quite  overrunning  them  and  burying 
them  in  its  shoots,  which  spanned  the  doors  and  windowa  la 
such  ivy  houses  one  might  fancy  the  elves  to  have  their  abode, 
chuckling  when  a  sunbeam  or  moonbeam  steals  through  the 
green  lesify  easements,  to  see  what  rogueries  the  wights  are  an. 
The  history  of  the  men  who  once  lived  there,  may  have  beea 
very  bloody  and  horrible;  perhaps  they  were  driven  out  by  th©^ 
invaders  from  Barbary,  or  by  the  murderous  war  against  Genoa, 
or  by  blood-revenge. 

Here  and  there  stands  an  old  Genoese  tower  on  the  coaat. 

The  country  became  more  and  more  picturesque  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  San  Fiorenzo.  On  the  right  the  gul£now  opened 
out  in  its  full  size,  and  on  the  left,  far  in  the  backgroun'd,  the 
eye  scanned  the  high  towering  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which 
descend  in  a  semicircle  towards  the  sea-basin.  They  ai'e  the 
proud  mountains  of  Col  di  Tenda,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Eomans 
of  old  were  defeated  by  the  Corsicans.  They  surmount  the  diH^- 
trict  called  Nebbio,  which  encompasses  the  gulf  of  San  Fiorenzo, 
and  open  out  only  towards  that  district.  Nebbio  is  a  mountain- 
ous province  of  great  aridity,  but  rich  in  wine,  fruits,  olives  and 
chestnuts.  From  the  earliest  times  the  Nebbio  was  regarded  as 
a  natural  fortress;  wherefore  all  conquerors,  from  the  Romans 
to  the  French,  have  endeavoured  to  force  an  entrance  into  it  and 
gain  a  firm  footing  in  it,  and  innumerable  battles  have  been 
fought  there. 

The  Nebbio  at  the  present  day  contains  four  cantons  orpieves, 
San  Fiorenzo,  Oletta,  Murato,  and  SaoJbo  Pietro  di  Tenda.  San 
Fiorenzo  is  the  chief  place. 

We  reached  the  small  town,  of  a  few  houses  and  580  inhabi- 
tants, about  the  heat  of  midday.  It  is  a  seaport,  perfectly 
gloriously  situated  on  one  of  the  finest  gulfe  in  Corsica.  The 
only  extensive  valley  of  the  Nebbio,  the  valley  Aliso,  traversed 
by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  Hes  brfore  the  town.     The  river 
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creeps  sluggishly  tlirongh  a  morass,  which  renders  the  whole  dis- 
trict  pestilential.  On  its  brink  I  saw  a  solitary  fan-palm,  which 
in  the  glowing  mid-day  air  gave  the  whole  landscape  a  tropical 
character.  Women  and  children  were  lying^  round  a  cistern 
chatting,  with  their  bronze  water-pitchers  beside  them — a  genre 
picture  that  agreed  charmingly  with  the  fan-palm.  The  uni- 
Tersal  character  of  the  gulfs  on  the  Corsican  coast  is  idyllic,  half 
Homeric  and  half  Old  Testament. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  suffices  to  walk  through  the  town.  A 
small  fort  with  a  tower  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  looking  more 
like  a  Mecca  chapel  than  a  castle,  protects  the  harbour,  in  which 
a  few  boats  lay  at  anchor.  The  situation  of  San  Fiorenzo  is  so 
glorious,  and  the  gul^  one  of  the  most  beauti^l  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, so  alluring  to  a  more  considerable  maritime  settlement, 
that  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  its  desolation.  Napoleon  men- 
tions this  place,  in  Antomarchi's  Memoirs,  in  these  words: — 
^  S.  Fiorenzo  is  one  of  the  happiest  situations  I  know.  It  is  the 
most  favourable  for  commerce:  it  touches  France  and  is  adjacent 
to  Italy;  its  landing-places  are  secure  and  convenient,  and  its 
roads  could  receive  whole  fleets.  I  would  have  built  a  fine  large 
town  there,  which  should  have  been  a  capital." 

According  to  Ptolemy  the  ancient  town  of  Cersunum  must 
have  stood  somewhere  on  the  gulf  In  the  middle  ages  the 
considerable  town  of  Nebbio  was  situated  here,  whose  ruins  are 
half  a  mile  distant  from  the  present  San  Fiorenzo.  The  old 
bathedral  of  the  Bishops  of  Nebbio,  considerably  decayed,  but 
still  venerable,  still  rises  on  a  hill,  displaying  the  Basilica  style 
of  the  Pisan  architecture,  and  probably  of  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century:  it  was  consecrated  to  Santa  Maria  dell* 
Assunta.  Beside  it  stand  the  ruins  of  the  former  bishop's 
house.  The  Bishops  who  dwelt  there  were  not  less  warlike  than 
the  proudest  of  the  Corsican  Signori :  they  called  themselves 
Counts  of  Nebbio,  and  are  said  to  have  appeared  with  swords 
at  their  sides  at  the  Corsican  national  assembly  of  the  Terra 
del  Commune,  and  to  have  always  had  two  loaded  pistols  lying 
on  the  altar  when  they  said  mass.  The  town  decayed,  like 
other  considerable  towns  and  bishoprics  in  Corsica,  Aocia,  and 
Sagona.  At  the  present  day  many  Boman  coins  and  sepulchral 
urns  are  dug  up  there* 

The  later  town^  San  Fiorenzo,  was  one  of  the  first  Corsican 
places  that  gave  themselves  to  the  Bank  of  Genoa  in  the  year 
1483. .  On  this  account  the  town  received  many  liberties  and 
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privileges:  and  tHe  Bank  annoallj  sent  a  castellano  and  ik 
Podest^  who  administrated  the  laws  in  company  with  four 
Consols.  In  subsequent  wan  the  castle  of  San  Fiorenzo  was 
often  of  importance. 

There  was  excellent  fish  in  the  town,  fresh  fi*om  the  gulf, 
which  I  had  roasted,  and  then  went  on  mj  way.  For  some 
distance  the  road  now  leaves  the  coast,  and  ascends  a  mountain 
range  which  does  not  always  leave  the  view  open  towards  the 
sea.  It  is  an  unfruitful  coast  and  mountain  region  from  hence 
into  the  Balagna,  and  as  fiur  as  Isola  Bossa.  The  Plutonic  forces 
have  scattered  many  great  masses  of  rock  about,  which  often 
cover  the  mountain  sides  with  their  gigantic  blocks  or  small 
debris :  slate,  limestone  and  granite,  are  seen  eveiy  where. 

The  cultivation  of  the  olive  and  chestnut  now  becomes 
infrequent;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  wild  olive  (oleastro)  covers 
the  hills,  and  the  strawberry-tree,  rosemary,  myrtle,  and  heath, 
enjoy  their  heyday.  The  sun  had  parched  these  shrubs ;  and  the 
reddi^-brown  hue  of  their  shoots,  the  green  of  the  olive,  and 
the  crumbling  rocks,  gave  the  country  a  melancholy  tone  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  air  alone  quivered  with  heat  in. 
this  silent  scene;  no  bird  was  singing,  and  only  the  grasshopper 
chirping.  Occasionally,  a  herd  of  black  goats  was  seen  reposing 
under  an  olive,  or  leaping  over  the  rocks,  seized  by  a  panic  fear. 

From  time  to  time  we  came  to  a  small  solitary  road-side 
tavern,  where  the  mules  of  the  diligence  were  changed,  or  to  a  well 
encased  in  stone,  which  was  immediately  rapturously  assailed  by 
both  man  and  beast. 

I  saw  in  some  places  small  corn-fields,  both  barley  and  wheat. 
The  com  was  already  reaped,  and  was  being  trodden  out  in  the 
field.  This  process  is  very  simple  r  in*  the  middle  of  the  field 
is  a  circular  stone  fioov  walled  in,  on  which  the  hunbandmaa 
shakes  down  the  reaped  com,  and  has-  it  trodden  out  by  oxen, 
who  drag  a  heavy  stone  behind  them.  I  found  the  oxen  every- 
where muzzled,  contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  Moses.  Jnnumer* 
able  treading-floors  of  this  kind  were  scattered  over  the  fields, 
with  no  villages  visible  near  them ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
floors  were  small  bams,  cubic,  stone  buildings  with  flat  roofs. 
The  circular  treading-floors  and  these  grey  huts,  standing  every 
where  about,  far  and  wide,  looked  very  curious  in  the  deserted 
landscape,  like  dwellings  of  grey  earth-dwarfii.  The  Corsicau 
laughs  when  we  tell  him  how  com  is  threshed  among  tis;  such 
galley-slave  labour  he  would  for  no  consideration  perform. 
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On  the  whole  journey  I  saw  not  a  single  conveyance.  Now 
and  then  came  a  Corsican  on  horseback,  with  his  double  gan 
slung  over  his  shoulders,  and  an  umbrella  over  his  head.  Here 
they  shoot  a  great  many  wild  pigeons  and  men. 

At  length  we  again  approached  the  seashore,  after  passing  the 
little  river  Ostriconi.  The  land  on  the  coast  is  often  elevated 
only  100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  then  it  rises  again  in  the 
boldest  shapes.  The  nearer  you  come  to  Isola  Eossa,  the  more 
mighty  are  the  mountains ;  they  are  the  romantic  peaks  of  the 
Balagna,  the  Corsican  promised  land,  which  flows  in  truth  with 
oil  and  honey.  Some. of  the  mountains  wore  caps  of  snow,  and 
shone  with  a  dazzling  crystal  whiteness. 

There  lies  Isola  Bossa  on  the  seashore  before  us !  There  are 
the  two  grey  towers  of  the  Pisans !  There  the  blood-red  island- 
cli£&  which  give  the  town  its  name.  What  a  little  charming  seaside 
idyl  in  the  evening  light !  Silent  mountains  above,  the  still  sea 
here,  grey  olives  that  stretch  out  their  boughs  of  peace  to  the 
pilgrim,  hospitable  smoke  ascending  fix>m  the  hearth — ^verily,  I 
awear  I  have  reached  the  magic  shore  of  the  Lotus-eaters. 


CHAPTEU  11. 

SEASIDE  IDYL  OF  ISOLA  BOSSA. 

*AXX'  axnm  fiouXovro  jixeT  iivipaci  K<ia-ro<pafOioiv 
Amt^v  ip«irr6fi«vo«  /xeve/uew,  vwrtov  re  XaBtaOai. 

HoM.  Odyss.  ix.  96. 

There  is  a  large  rural  space  at  the  entrance  of  the  little  town, 
and  enclosed  by  its  walls,  which  look  like  garden-walls.  In  the 
middle  rises  a  fountain,  on  the  cubic  granite  pedestal  of 
which  stands  a  marble  bust  of  Pasquale  Paoli,  erected  two  mouths 
ago.  Paoli  is  the  founder  of  Isola  Rossa ;  he  founded  it  in  the 
year  1758,  in  the  midst  of  war  with  the  Genoese,  who  held  their 
ground  in  the  neighbouring  strong  town  of  Algajola.  He  said 
at  the  time,  "  I  have  set  up  the  gallows  on  which  I  will  hang 
Algajola,"  The  Genoese  came  with  gun-boats  to  interrupt  the 
work ;  but  the  walls  rose  amidst  the  rain  of  their  shot,  and 
Isola  Rossa  is  now  a  place  of  1860  inhabitants,  and  the 
important  port  and  emporium  of  the  oil-raising  Balagna. 
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I  found  some  children  playing  around  the  fountain,  one  of 
whom  was  a  beautiful  child,  six  years  old,  with  the  blackest 
locks  and  large  black  thoughtful  eyes,  and  lovely  as  an  angel. 
«  Do  ye  know,*'  I  asked,  "  who  is  the  man  standing  on  the  foun- 
tain before  usl" — "  Yes,  we  know,"  said  they;  '•it  is  Pasquale 
PaolL** — The  children  asked  what  country  I  came  from;  and 
when  I  bade  them  guess,  they  guessed  all  imaginable  countries, 
even  Egypt,  but  not  Germany.  They  now  will  follow  me  here 
on  all  my  walks,  and  I  cannot  get  rid  of  them.  They  sing  me 
songs  and  bring  me  coral  dust  and  brilliant  shells  from  the 
shore;  they  are  always  by  me,  and  many  others  with  them. 
Like  the  rat-catcher  of  Hameln,  I  draw  a  train  of  children  after 
me,  and  they  follow  me  even  into  the  sea.  The  earth-shaker 
Poseidon,  Nereus,  and  the  azure-footed  Nereids,  suffer  us  all  ia 
their  presence;  and  I  see  many  a  dolphin  sporting  joyously 
thi-ough  the  crystal  waves. 

And  this  is  just  the  place  to  be  a  child  among  children. 

It  has  a  soothing  effect  upon  the  mind  to  be  so  world-lom 
here  on  the  white  sands,  or  in  the  greenwood.  The  little  town 
lies  still  as  in  a  di*eam  ;  the  flat-roofed  houses,  with  their  green 
Venetian  shutters,  the  two  snow-white  towers  of  the  little 
church,  and  every  thing  besides,  look  so  tidy  and  homelike.  In 
the  sea  are  the  three  red  cliffk,  on  which  an  old  tower  keeps 
guard,  and  tells  in  the  still  air  of  evening  old  tales  of  the  Saracen. 
Blue  wild-pigeons  and  martlets  were  fluttering  round  it.  I 
climbed  these  clif&  in  the  evening ;  they  can  now  be  reached  by 
land,  being  connected  with  the  shore  by  an  embankment.  They 
are  rugged  and  steep  rocks ;  and  there  is  a  scarcely  accessible 
cave  into  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  find  entrance.  Near  these 
cliffs  they  are  now  sinking  a  new  mole,  and  French  workmen 
were  just  then  occupied  in  heaving  by  cranes,  moving  along,  and 
letting  fall  into  the  waves,  the  great  cubes  for  the  mole,  which 
are  formed  of  a  congeries  of  stones  baked  together  into  a 
mass. 

The  evening  view  is  beautiful  from  these  red  islands.  On  the 
right,  the  sea  and  the  whole  peninsula  of  Cape  Corso  veiled  in 
haze ;  on  the  left,  a  red  tongue  of  land,  with  the  sea  curving 
round  it ;  the  little  town  in  the  foreground,  with  fishing  smacks, 
and  a  few  sailing  boats  in  the  harbour;  in  the  background, 
three  glorious  mountains,  Monte  di  Santa  Angiola,  Santa 
Susanna,  and  the  ruggy  rocky  Monte  Feliceto,  with  olive  groves 
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and  many  black  villages  on  their  sides.  Here  and  there,  one 
sees  the  glow  of  the  godlike  goatherds*  fires.* 

Nowhere  could  the  people  live  more  quietly  and  patriarchally 
than  here.  The  land  and  the  s6a  both  yield  their  produce  :  the 
people  have  enough.  They  sit  of  an  eveniug  on  the  mole  and 
gossipj  or  they  angle  in  the  still  water,  or  stroll  in  the  olive 
groves  and  orange-orchards.  By  day  the  fisherman  gets  his  uets 
out,  and  the  artisan  sits  under  the  mulberry-tree  before  his  door, 
and  works  diligently.  Here  the  song  and  the  guitar  are  never 
out  of  place :  the  yoimg  landlady  of  a  little  coSee-house  where 
I  had  made  myself  at  home,  sang  very  pretty  songs  ;  so  by  my 
desire  a  party  assembled  in  the  evening,  and  we  had  many  a 
charming  ditty  simg,  and  many  a  pretty  air  strummed  on  the 
guitar. 

The  children  also  sang  me  songs  as  they  ran  after  me — ^the 
Marseillaise,  the  March  of  the  Girondins,  and  Bertram's  Adieu, 
adapted  as  a  eulogy  on  the  President  of  France ;  the  refrain 
always  concluded  with  the  words,  vive  Louts  NapolionI  Little 
Camillo  sang  the  Marseillaise  the  best. 

We  looked  for  shells  on  the  seashore:  there  are  plenty  of  them  if 
you  pass  the  little  nunnery  that  stands  in  a  garden  by  the  sea,  in- 
habited by  the  sisters  of  the  Madonna  alle  Grazie.  The  sisters  in 
this  villa  have  the  choicest  view  of  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  and 
many  a  one  of  them  may  dream  over  again  her  blighted  romance 
of  love,  when  the  moon's  crescent  of  gold  gleams  over  Mount 
Reparata  as  it  did  to-night.  The  shore  is  snow-white  for  a 
great  distance,  and  the  sands  are  variegated  by  red  coral  dust, 
and  the  prettiest  shells.  Little  Camillo  helped  me  bravely  in 
looking  for  shells,  but  he  was  more  taken  by  the  little  living  fep- 
pere,  shells  that  adhere  to  the  stones  by  suction,  than  by  the  pretty 
ones.  He  broke  them  off  in  the  water,  and  ate  the  animal 
with  great  gusto,  and  was  surprised  that  I  would  not  join  him. 
In  the  evening  we  enjoyed  the  phosphorescent  waves,  and  bath- 
edy  swimming  through  millions  of  sparks. 

Charming  world  of  children  1  It  is  well  when  its  long  un- 
heard voices  begin  to  speak  again.  These  lotus-eaters  will  not 
let  me  alone ;  they  fancy  me  a  rich  baron,  and  propose  that  I 
,  should  buy  lands  and  settle  at  Isola  Bossa.  It  were  no  bad 
;  idea  to  forget  the  world  here. 

"  Yes,  blood-revenge  is  the  death  of  us !"  said  a  citizen  of 

*  The  author  uses  Homei^s  epithet  for  the  honest  herdsman,  Eamaeiis: 
iMc  2^<v/86v,  Odytt,  ziy.  3,  etpatsim. 
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Isola  Bossa.  ''  See  the  little  Afereato  there,  our  market,  with 
the  white  pillars.  One  day  last  year,  a  citizen  was  walking  up 
and  down  there :  suddenly  a  shot  was  heard,  and  he  collapsed 
and  fell  dead.  It  was  Massoni;  who  had  come  down  into  the 
town  in  open  day,  and  aimed  a  hall  at  his  enemy's  hreast ;  and 
off  he  was  again  to  the  mountains,  and  all  this  in  open  day/ 

There  is  the  house  where  Paoli  was  surprised,  when  the 
celehrated  Dumourriez  had  contrived  a  plot  against  him.  And 
here  Theodore  of  Neuhoff,  King  of  the  Corsicans,  landed  for  the 
last  time,  and  put  to  sea  again  when  his  dream  of  royalty  was 
over. 

I  went  one  day  with  an  Alsacian  of  the  tenth  rc^ment,  which 
is  at  present  distributed  over  Corsica,  up  Mount  Santa  Keparata, 
and  into  the  peiese  of  the  same  name.  It  is  difficult  in  words 
to  paint  the  picture  of  such  a  Corsican  mountain  village  ;  one 
would  come  nearest  to  it  by  fancying  rows  of  blackish  towers, 
cut  through  in  the  middle,  and  having  windows,  gaps,  and  loop- 
holes. The  houses  are  often  built  of  quite  unhewn  granite, 
generally  covered  only  by  a  mud  roof,  upon  which  plants  often 
grow ;  very  narrow  steep  stone  steps  lead  up  to  the  door.  '  I 
found  poverty  and  uncleanliness  every  where;  men  and  swine  to- 
gether in  cave-like  rooms,  lighted  only  through  the  door.  And  yet 
these  poor  people,  high  on  the  mountains,  live  in  an  ocean  of 
air  and  light ;  but  they  are  housed  like  the  Troglodytes.  From 
one  of  these  caves  issued  a  pale  young  woman  with  a  child  in 
her  arms ;  I  asked  her  whether  she  could  feel  well  here,  as  she 
always  sat  in  the  dark.     She  looked  at  me  and  laughed. 

In  another  house  I  saw  a  mother  putting  her  three  children  to 
bed.  They  all  stood  naked  on  the  floor,  and  looked  sickly  and 
starved.  The  beds  on  which  these  poor  little  creatures  slept  were 
poor  indeed.  This  stout-hearted  mountain  people  grows  up  in 
wretchedness.  They  are  hunters,  herdsmen,  and  cultivators  at 
once.  Their  only  wealth  is  the  olive,  the  oil  of  which  they  sell 
in  the  towus  ;  but  not  every  one  is  equally  rich  in  olives.  Here 
then  life  is  wretched,  not  from  the  evils  of  civilisation,  but  from 
the  evil  of  the  retention  of  the  natural  state. 

I  went  into  the  church,  whose  black  facade  pleased  me — the 
white  bell-tower  is  new.  The  Corsican  church-steeples  have  no 
points,  but  end  in  an  abrupt  belfry.  The  interior  of  this  church 
had  a  pulpit  and  a  high  altar,  a  very  queer  affair  of  white- 
washed stone,  with  many  extravagances.  Above  the  altar  was 
an  inscription  in  Latin,  "  Holy  Reparata — pray  for  thy  people,** 
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populus,  in  the  true  old  democratic  style.  On  the  walls  were 
some  ciiide  beginnings  of  painting,  and  some  niches  enclosed  by 
half  pillars,  some  of  the  Corinthian  and  some  of  the  Composite 
order.  An  interdict  now  lies  upon  St.  Beparata,  and  no  mass 
is  said  there.  After  the  death  of  the  last  priest,  the  parish  re- 
fused to  accept  the  successor  sent  by  the  Bishop  of  Ajaccio,  and 
split  into  two  parties,  who  kept  up  a  deadly  feud.  The  interdict 
laid  in  consequence  upon  the  church  has  not  yet  allayed  the 
strife. 

I  went  through  the  narrow,  dirty  lanes  to  the  outer  border 
of  the  valley,  whence  an  extensive  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  moun- 
tain range,  closed  by  the  distant  Balagna.  Many  brown  hamlets 
stand  among  the  circle  of  mountains,  and  many  olive  groves. 
The  dryness  of  the  rocks  contrasts  powerfully  with  the  green  of 
the  gardens  and  groves.  A  man  had  conducted  me  thither  who 
stammered,  and  had  his  face  flushed  with  St.  Anthony's  Are, 
and  I  think  he  was  imbecile.  I  made  him  tell  me  the  names  of 
the  places  in  the  Balagna  valley.  He  told  nie  in  a  guttural  tone 
much  I  only  half  understood ;  but  I  well  underatood  him  to 
point  to  this  place  and  that,  and  mutter,  amfimazzato^  ammctz- 
zato  col  colpo  difucUe.  He  was  pointing  out  places  on  the  rocks 
where  human  blood  had  been  shed.  I  shuddered,  and  got  away 
from  my  unpleasant  companion  as  soon  as  I  could.  I  returned 
by  the  Paese  of  Oggilione,  descending  on  naiTow  herdsman's 
paths  through  olive  groves.  Armed  Corsicans  passed  me  on 
horseback,  their  horses  climbing  rapidly  from  rock  to  rock. 
Evening  came  on ;  the  lonely  Feliceto  glowed  with  the  tenderest 
of  hues ;  a  bell  on  the  mountains  pealed  for  Ave  Maria,  and  on 
the  hill  side  a  herdsman  was  playing  on  the  shepherd's  pipe. 
This  all  accorded  delightfully  together,  and  by  the  time  I  reached 
Isola  Rossa  I  had  worked  myself  np  again  into  an  idyllic 
mood. 

Awfully  sharp  are  the  contrasts  that  here  meet — a  world  of 
children,  a  world  of  herdsmen^  and  l^od-red  murder  i 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

VITTORIA  MALA8PINA. 

*lStd  il  modo  «ncor  m'  ofFend«. 

Fbarobsoa  da.  Riicivi. 

I  HAD  xaade'the  aoquaintanoe  in  Bastia  of  a  id  an  of  station  in 
the  Balagna,  Signor  Mutius  Malaspina.  He  is  a  descendant  of 
the  Tuscan  Malaspinas,  who  governed  Corsica  in  the  eleven th 
century ;  and  by  his  wife  Vittoria,  he  became  connected  with 
the  £skmily  of  Paoli,  she  being  a  great  granddaughter  of  Hyacin- 
thus,  a  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  Clement,  and  daughter 
of  the  univeTsaily  popular  Councillor  Giovanni  Pietri,  one  of 
the  most  meritorious  men  in  Corsica. 

Signor  Malaspina  had  given  me  an  invitation  to  his  house  at 
Monticello,  a  paese  lying  above  Isola  Bossa,  and  a  few  miles 
distant  fix)m  thence;  and  I  had  joyfully  promised  to  be  his  guest 
at  a  house  once  inhabited  by  Pasquale,  whence  many  of  his 
letters  are  dated.  Malaspina  gave  me  a  note  to  his  house,  which 
I  should  find  open  to  me  at  all  times,  even  before  he  had  him- 
self returned  to  it. 

So  I  arrived  at  Isola  Rossa  with  the  intention  of  going  up  to 
Montioello,  and  passing  a  few  days  there.  But  on  my  way 
thither  I  was  told,  what  I  had  not  had  an  inkling  of,  and  what 
Malaspina  himself  had  concealed  from  me — ^the  awful  affliction 
that  his  family  had  suffered  not  three  years  ago.  I  tnew  not 
which  to  be  more  astonished  at — the  enormity  of  the  calamity, 
or  the  character  of  the  Corsican  who,  in  spite  of  it,  offered  hospi- 
tality to  an  unknown  stranger.  I  could  not  now  bear  to  enjoy 
this  hospitality  in  a  house  where  hospitality  herself  had  been 
murdered.  Still  I  went  up  to  Monticello,  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
human  sympathy  to  suffering. 

The  house  Malaspina  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  paesCj  on 
the  plateau  of  a  rock  encircled  by  woods — a  large,  solemn, 
strong,  and  castellated  house  of  the  olden  times.  Mournful 
cypresses  surround  its  terrace,  and  prepare  the  traveller  while 
yet  at  a  distance  for  the  tragedy  that  was  enacted  there.  A 
small  waste  space  lies  before  the  entrance  of  the  house,  with 
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young  plane-trees  upon  it,  spreading  their  green  round  a  ceme- 
tery chapel. 

Passing  through  the  entrance  arch,  I  mounted  a  dark  narrow 
stone  staircase,  and  looked  about  for  the  inhabitants.  The  house 
appeared  dead  and  deserted.  I  passed  through  dismal  bare 
ohambei^  from  which  the  spirit  of  home  had  departed,  until  at 
length,  I  found  an  old  dame  in  mourning  attire,  who  was  the 
housekeeper,  and  a  child  of  eight  years,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  family.  It  cost  me  some  trouble  to  win  a  gracious  look 
from  the  old  dame,  till  she,  little  by  little,  opened  out  towards  me 
more  confidingly. 

I  put  no  questions;  but  little  Felicina  herself  asked  me  to  see 
her  mother's  rooms,  and  told  me  in  her  innocence  more  than 
enough. 

The  old  lady,  Marcantonia,  sat  down  beside  me;  and  what 
she  told  me  I  will  faithfully  repeat,  only  concealing  the  sur- 
name and  native  town  of  the  miserable  man, 

**  In  the  summer  of  1849,  many  Italians  fled  from  their  native 
country  and  sought  refuge  in  Corsica.  Among  them  was  one 
who  was  to  be  given  up;  but  Signer  Pietri,  who  is  kind  to 
all  men,  took  compassion  on  him,  procured  him  the  power 
of  remaining  here,  and  took  him  into  his  own  house  at  Isola 
Hossa.  The  stranger,  who  was  called  Giustiniano,  stayed  a  month 
with  Signer  Pietri  down  at  Isola  Hossa;  and  then,  as  that  gen- 
tleman had  to  attend  the  council  of  Ajaccio,  Signer  Mutius  and 
my  lady  Yittoria  took  him  into  their  house  here.  Here  he  had 
all  the  pleasure  he  could  desire,  hunting  and  horses,  a  good  table, 
and  no  end  of  guests  who  came  to  the  house  in  his  honour.  The 
Italian  was  very  agreeable  and  sociable;  but  he  was  sad  at 
living  in  a  foreign  land.  Signora  Vittoria  was  loved  by  every 
one,  and  most  of  all  by  the  poor;  she  was  indeed  like  an 
angel." 

"  Was  she  beautiful?" 

'*  She  had  a  delicate  complexion,  blacker  hair  than  Felicina, 
and  extremely  beautiful  hands  and  feet ;  and  she  was  tall  and 
full- built.  The  Italian,  instead  of  feeUng  at  ease  in  a  house 
where  he  received  all  possible  friendliness  and  kindness,  grew 
sadder  and  sadder.  He  began  to  speak  and  eat  little,  and  looked 
as  pale  as  death.  He  walked  for  hours  on  the  mountains,  and 
often  sat  looking  troubled  in  his  mind  and  without  speaking  a 
word." 
.   "  Did  he  never  betray  his  passion  for  the  Signora?" 
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<'  He  onoe  went  into  her  room  after  her ;  but  she  thrust  him 
out,  and  told  the  maid  to  be  silent  about  it,  and  say  nothing  to 
her  master.  A  few  days  before  the  20  th  of  December,  nearly 
three  years  ago,  Qiostiniano  became  so  miserable  that  we  thought 
he  was  going  to  be  seriously  ill.  He  was  to  leave  Monticello 
and  go  to  Bastia  for  change  of  scene;  he  himself  wished  it. 
During  three  days  he  ate  not  a  morsel.  One  morning  I  was 
taking  his  coffee  to  him  as  usual,  but  the  door  was  locked. 
After  a  while  I  came  again,  and  called  him  by  his  name ;  he 
opened  to  me.  I  was  nhocked  at  his  looks.  I  asked  him^ 
*  Signer,  what  ails  you?'  He  laid  his  hand  so  upon  my  shoulder, 
as  I  lay  mine  upon  yours,  and  said  to  me,  '  Oh,  Marcantonietta ! 
if  you  knew  how  my  heart  aches  1' — Not  a  word  more  he  said. 
On  his  table  I  saw  a  pistol  lying,  and  powder  heaped  up  in  a 
paper,  and  also  bullets.  These  he  had  sent  Felicina*s  elder 
sister  to  the  boUega  for,  on  the  previous  evening.  He  now  wished 
to  go  back  to  Bastia,  and  there  take  ship  for  another  country. 
He  took  leave  of  all  and  rode  down  to  Isola  Eossa;  this  was 
the  20th  of  December.  Otf  the  morning  of  that  day  Signora 
Yittoria  had  said  to  me,  *  I  had  a  bad  dream  last  night.  I 
thought  my  sick  compa/re  (godmother)  was  dying.  I  will  go 
to-day  and  take  her  some  refreshment.' — For  that  was  her 
way ;  she  often  went  to  the  sick,  and  took  them  oil,  wine,  or 
fruit." 

Here  old  Marcantonia  wept  bitterly. 

"  Signer  Malaspina  had  gone  out  riding  to  Speloncato.  I  was 
away,  and  no  one  was  in  the  house  but  the  sick  Madamigella 
Matilda,  a  relation  of  my  mistress,  the  youngest  children,  and 
a  maid.  It  was  afternoon.  As  I  came  back  to  the  house,  I  heard 
a  shot.  I  supposed  they  were  hunting  on  the  mountains,  or 
blasting.  But  soon  after  there  came  a  second  shot,  and 
methought  it  came  from  the  house.  I  was  trembling  in  all  my 
limbs  as  I  came  to  the  house,  and  in  great  terror  I  asked  the 
maid,  'Where  is  the  mistress?'  and  she  said  also  trembling,  'O 
God  !  she  is  upstairs  in  her  room  changing  her  dress,  to  go  to  the 
sick  woman.'     *  Run,'  said  I,  *  and  see  after  her  I' 

^  The  maid  dashed  down  the  stairs  again,  pale  as  a  corpse.— 
< Something  must  have  been  doing,'  said  she;  'for  my  mistress's 
door  stands  wide  open,  and  the  room  is  all  in  a  mess,  and  the 
visitor's  room  is  locked.'  I  ran  up — so  did  the  maid,  Felicina, 
and  her  sister.  It  looked  horrible  in  my  poor  mistress's  room :  the 
door  of  the  Italian's  room  was  locked.    We  knocked,  we  screamed, 
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we  tore  it  at  length  off  its  lunges — ^thete,  sir,  we  saw  it  before 
our  eyes But  now  I  will  not  tell  you  a  word  more." 

No,  not  a  word  more,  Marcantonia  !  Greatly  shaken  by  the 
naiTative,  I  rose  and  went  out.  Little  Felicina  and  the  house- 
keeper came  after  me,  and  took  me  into  the  chapel.  The  child 
and  the  old  woman  knelt  before  the  altar  and  prayed.  I  took 
a  myrtle  branch  from  the  altar,  and  cast  it  on  the  spot  beneath 
which  Vittoria  is  buried.  And  then  I  wandered  sadly  back  to 
laola  RoBsa. 

It  is  hard  for  the  thought  to  grasp  such  a  terrible  thing,  and 
words  are  reluctant  to  tell  it.  Giustiniano  had  suddenly  returned 
after  leaving  Monticello.  He  silently  ascended  the  staircase 
again.  The  rooms  occupied  by  him  and  by  Vittoria  are  on  the 
same  upper  floor ;  they  are  separated  by  a  sitting-room.  Vittoria 
was  just  then  in  her  room,  engaged  in  changing  her  dress. 
Griustiniano  burst  in  upon  her,  armed  with  a  pistol  and  a  dagger, 
and  bereft  of  sense  through  the  madness  of  his  love.  He  wrestled 
fearfully  with  the  strong  woman  :  he  threw  her  to  the  ground, 
and  dragged  her  to  his  room ;  she  vfis  already  dying,  pierced  by 
the  stabs  of  his  dagger.  Her  beautiful  hair  was  found  torn  and 
scattered  about,  and  the  room  thrown  into  coni^sion  by  the 
struggle.  Giustiniano  laid  down  the  ha^dess  dying  woman  on  his 
bed — shot  her  through  the  temples  with  his  pistol — drew  the 
rings  from  her  fingers,  and  put  them  on  his  own— then  lay 
down  beside  her,  and  blew  his  brains  out. 

Thus  they  were  found  by  the  old  woman  and  poor  Felicina, 
then  a  child  of  Ave  years,  who  cried  and  exclaimed,  **  That  is  my 
mother's  blood!" — an  awful  sight,  and  a  cruel  experience 
impressed  for  life  upon  the  soul  of  a  child.  The  people  of 
Monticello  would  have  torn  in  pieces  Giustiniano's  corpse; 
but  Malaspina,  who  returned  unsuspecting  from  Speloncato, 
prevented  it.  It  was  interred  among  the  rocks  of  the  mountain 
of  Monticdlo.  Vittoria  was  thirty-six  years  old,  and  mother  of 
six  children;  Giustiniano  scarcely  twenty-flve. 

I  found  Mutius  Malaspina  a  simple  plain  man,  with  features 
expressive  of  iron  steadfastness  and  cidmness.  I  should  have 
hesitated  to  tell  the  sad  storjr  here,  but  it  is  in  every  one*s 
mouth,  and  t61d  even  in  a  little  book  printed  at  Bastia,  con- 
taining sonnets  to  Vittoria.  The  memory  of  Vittoria  will  live 
as  long  as  the  island  lasts.  Some  centuries  hence  the  noble 
woman's  sad  &te,  which  I  heard  from  the  mouth  of  a  member 
.  of  the  fjetmily,  and  in  her  very  rooms,  will  have  become  a  legend. 
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Even  now  T  perceived  how  rapidly  a  real  event  hegma  to  trans- 
form itself  among  the  people  into  the  legendary.  The  very 
same  person,  the  hoasekeeper,  told  me  that  poor  YittcHria's  spirit 
had  appeared  to  some  sick  people  in  the  paew.  And  it  will  soon 
be  said  that  the  murderer  rises  by  night  from  his  rocky  grave, 
pale  and  restless  as  he  was  in  life,  and  glides  to  the  house  when) 
he  perpetrated  the  horrible  deed. 


Angry  with  human  nature,  I  descended  the  hills,  pondering 
the  narrow  boundary,  the  transgression  of  which  may  transform 
the  noblest  passion,  love,  into  the  most  frightful  fury.  How 
near  together  are  €k>d  and  the  devil  in  the  human  soul,  and 
how  comes  it  that  one  and  the  same  feeling  is  the  matter  fr^m 
which  both  are  produced )  I  saw  neither  the  mountains  nor 
the  calm  and  merry  sea;  I  cursed  all  Corsica,  and  myself  that  I 
had  ever  set  my  foot  upon  its  bkH>dy  soil  Just  then  the  pretty 
Camillo  came  running  up  ;  he  had  run  over  all  the  rocks  afber 
me.  He  had  gathered  a  l^mdful  of  blackberries,  which  he  held 
out  to  me,  his  friendly  eyes  expressing  that  I  must  eat  them. 
The  sight  of  this  innocent  child  instantly  cheered  me  up.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  had  put  himself  in  my  way  on  purpose,  to 
show  me  how  fair  and  guileless  man  issues  from  the  hand  of 
nature.  Camillo  now  kept  running  along  beside  me,  and  spring- 
ing from  stone  to  stone,  until  at  length  he  said  suddenly,  '*  Now 
I  am  tired,  and  I  will  sit  down  a  little."  So  he  sat  still  on  a 
piece  of  rock.  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  child.  When  I 
told  his  elder  brother  so,  he  replied,  "  Yes,  all  people  love  Camil^ 
luccio;  and  at  the  procession  of  Corpu$  Domini  he  was  an  angel, 
and  had  a  snow-white  robe  on,  and  held  a  great  palm-branch  in 
his  hand.**  I  beheld  him  with  delight  as  he  sat  upon  the  rock, 
with  his  fine  raven  locks  flying  wildly  over  his  face,  and  his 
large  eyes  looking  fixedly  before  him.  His  dress  was  tattered, 
for  he  was  the  child  o^  poor  people.  All  at  once,  of  his  own 
accord,  he  set  up  singing  the  Marseillaise,  '*  Allons,  enfants  de  la 
patrie  .  .  .  contre  nous  de  la  tyrannic  I'^tendard  sang- 
lant  est  lev^."  It  was  curious  to  hear  the  Marseillaise  in  the 
mouth  of  such  a  lovely  boy,  and  to  see  his  grave  face  in  singing 
it.  But  how  historical  this  bloody  song  sounds  in  the  mouth  of 
a  Corsican  boy  1  And  when  little  Camillo  sang,  '<  Against  us  is 
Tyranny's  bloody  standard  raised,"  I  thought,  "  JPoor  child !  Hea- 
ven preserve  thee,  that  thou  fjedlest  not  by  the  bullet  of  revenge, 
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nor  be  forced  to  roam  over  the  mountains  as  an  avenger  of 
blood." 

As  we  approached  Isola  Rossa,  we  were  ahirmed  by  a  red  glow 
over  the  town.  I  hastened  towards  it,  supposing-a  fire  to  have 
broken  out ;  but  it  was  a  fire  of  joy;  lii  the  Pftoli  square  the 
children  had  kindled  a  mighty  bonfire,  and  were  dancing  round 
the  fiame,  joining  hands  in  a  ring,  and  laughing  and  singing. 
They  sang  countless  little  verses  invented  by  themselves,  a  few 
of  which  I  still  remember  :*— 

Amo  un  presidente,  Ilove  a  president, 

Sta  in  lecto  senza  dentet  'He  is  in  bed  and  has  no  teeth. 

Amo  un  officiale,  I<  love  an  officer, 

Sta  in  letto  senza  male.  He  is  in  bed  and  has  nothing  amiss. 

Amo  un  pastore,  Uove  a  shepherd, 

Sta  in  letto  senz*  amore^  He  is  in  bed  with  no  one  to  love. 

Amo  un  cameriere,  I  love  a  chamberlain, 

Sta  in  letto  senza  bere.  He^is  in  bed  with  nothing  to  drink. 

The  little  flock  never  flagged  with  their  verses,  and  they 
•whisked  merrily  round  the  ^^  the  while.  The  air  was  charm- 
ing, naive,  and  childish.  This  extempore  juvenile  fete  delighted 
me  so  much  that  1  too  volunteered  a  verse  or  two,  on  which  the 
little  folk  burst  out  into  a  laugh  of  joy  that  echoed  through  all 
Isola  Kossa. 

The  next  day  I  drove  by  a  cJtar-d^-bancs  to  GalvL  Little 
Caraillo  stood  by  the  carriage  and'  said  sorrowfully,  "  Non  mi 
piace  che  tu  ci  abbandoni."  The  wanderer  takes  notes  of  many 
things,  mountains  and  rivers,  cities,  and  occurrences  in  the  fine — 
nay,  and  in  the  ugly — world  ;  why  not  paint  for  once  also  the 
picture  of  a  beautiful  child  ?  Like  a  lovely  song,,  it  will  be  a 
delight  to  the  memory  after  the  lapse  of  yeairs. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

FROM  KOLA  ROfiSA  TO.  CALVt 

My  vetturino  told  me  by  way  of  greeting,  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  riding  in  an  extraordinary  carriage.  "  For  last  year," 
he  said,  ^'I  drove  in  this  carriage  the  three  great  bandits, 
Arrighi,  Massoni,  and  Xaver.  As  I  was  driving  along  the  road, 
they  happened  to  come  this  way,  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
they  commanded  me  to  take  them  to  Calvi.     I  did  so  without 
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iDore  ado,  and  then  thej  suffered  me  to  return  unharmed.  Kow 
they  ape  all  dead." 

The  road  from  Isola  Rossa  to  Calyi  leads  along  the  ooast  all 
the  way.  On  the  mountains  are  seen  manjr  ruins  of  places 
destroyed  by  the  Sai-aoens,  and  above  Monticello  are  situated 
also  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  celebrated  Giudioe  deUa  £ooc% 
the  Fisan  lieutenant.  This  just  judge  of  his  people  still  lives 
in  the  memory  of  the  Corsicans.  They  say  he  was  just  ev^s. 
to  beasts.  One  day  he  heard  the  lambs  of  a  flock  in  the  RaJa^a 
bleating  piteously ;  he  asked  the  shepherds  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  lambs,  and  they  confessed  that  they  were  bleating  with 
hunger  because  the  milk  had  been  taken  from  the  ewes ;  so 
Giudioe  <sommanded,  that  in  future  the  ewes  should  not  be 
milked  till  the  lambs  had  been  satisfied  with  drink. 

I  came  £r8t  through  Alg^jola,  an  old  place  by  the  sea,  now 
quite  decayed,  and  numbering  scarcely  200  inhabitants.  Many 
houses  stand  in  ruins  and  uninhabited,  battered  by  the  shells  of 
the  £nglidi;  for  they  have  been  allowed  to  stand  as  ruins  till 
the  present  day  in  the  state  that  the  war  reduced  them  to  sixty 
years  ago — a  sad  and  pdpable  witness  of  the  condition  of 
Corsica.  Even  the  inhabited  bouses  are  like  blackened  ruins. 
A  good-natured  old  man,  whom  Napoleon's  wars  had  once  taken 
as  far  as  Berlin,  showed  me  the  wonders  of  Algajola,  and  called  a 
great  pile  of  stones  the  palaazo  deUa  corrvmy/riita.  In  the  time 
of  the  Genoese,  Algajola  was  the  central  place  of  the  Balagna; 
and  being  so  situated  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  village  in 
the  Balagna  could  go  thither  and  back  home  again  in  a  day,  the 
Genoese  raised  it  to  be  the  seat  of  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the 
island,  and  fortified  it. 

The  greatest  distinction  of  Algajola  is  the  popular  legend  of 
two  true  lovers,  Chiarina  and  Tamante.  Tamante  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  French,  but  his  lady-love  armed  herself,  and 
with  the  help  of  her  friends  delivered  him  horn  execution.  The 
people  every  where  honour  the  noble  deedsof  love,  and  immorta- 
Ixse  them  as  legends:  the  story  of  Chiarina  and  Tamante  is 
popular  all  over  Italy,  and  I  have  seen  loose  leaves  of  it  even 
in  Home. 

Near  the  sea,  at  Algajola,  a  magnificent  blue-greyish  granite  ia 
quarried.  I  saw  a  column  lying  in  the  quarry  which  would  do 
honour  to  an  Indian  or  Egyptian  temple,  sixty  feet  long  and 
twelve  in  diameter.  It  has  hun  for  years  on  the  field,  forgotten 
and  weather-beaten,  and  noticed  only  by  the  wanderer  who  sita 
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down  upon  it,  or  the  eagle  who  perches  upon  it.  Originally 
inteuiiled  for  a  monument  to  Napoleon  at  Ajaccio,  it  was  leSi 
lying  here  because  they  could  not  raise  funds  suffid^it  for  its 
ti*ansport.  It  will  now  probably  be  conveyed  to  Paris.  Of 
the  same  splendid  granite  is  the  huge  block  that  supports  the 
Tendome  column  at  Paris.  With  what  fair  pride,  then,  may  the 
Corsican  stand  before  that  Austerlitz  column,  look  down  upon 
the  Fraich  and  say  to  them,  "  My  country  produced  both,  the 
great  man  up  th^e,  and  the  splendid  granite  he  stands  upon/' 

I  now  passed  Xiumio,  an  elevated  paese,  whose  black-brown 
tower-like  houses  were  not  at  a  distance  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  rocks.  The  green  Ywietian-shutters  indicate,  here  and 
there,  the  abode  of  a  man  of  rank.  The  descendants  of  the  old 
Signori  still  Lve  in  all  these  villages;  and  men  of  the  proudest 
names,  and  untold  ancestors,  live  in  the  dingy  Corsican  paeses, 
in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  in  company  with  them.  Perhaps 
there  is  nowhere  in  the  world  such  democratic  uniformity  of  life 
as  on  this  island,  where  differences  of  rank  are  scarcely  perceptible>, 
and  the  peasant  associates  with  his  master  as  a  free  man,  as  I 
have  often  witnessed.  Above  Calvi,  in  this  district,  lives  Peter 
Napoleon,  the  son  of  Lucian,  and  the  only  Bonapaite  who  ro- 
mained  in  his  native  island.  The  Balaguese  are  very  fond  of 
him,  and  praise  him  for  being  a  good  dbot,  for  often  mixing 
with  the  shepherds,  and  for  having  never  forgotten  that  his  an- 
cestors were  Corsicans.  The  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  natu- 
rally fills  the  Corsicans  with  pride  and  joy;  I  found  his  por- 
trait every  where,  and  heard  his  energy  praised  as  Corsican 
energy.  Some  £a.rther-seeing  pwsons  were  not  quite  so  preju- 
diced by  their  patriotism,  and  I  heard,  even  from  Corsican  lips^ 
the  opinion  expressed,  that  the  Napoleons  were  tyrants,  indeed 
the  last  tyrannizers  over  freedom. 

Lumio  possesses  many  orange  orchards,  and  an  astonishing 
number  of  cactus  hedges,  which  I  only  found  besides  in  Ajaccio 
in  such  profusion.  The  cactus  here  grows  to  the  size  of  a  tree. 
The  view  fi-om  the  hills  of  Lumio,  down  to  the  valley  and  gulf 
of  Calvi,  is  beautiful  Calvi  lies  on  a  tongue  of  land,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  of  Calenzana.  With  its  dark-coloured  flat- 
roofed  houses,  two  domes  rising  high  above  the  houses,  and  the 
walls  of  the  fort,  which  stands  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  tongue 
of  land,  its  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  Moorish  town. 

Calvi  is  the  capital  of  the  smaQest  Corsican  arrondissement, 
which  has  about  25,000  inhabitants^  divided  among  six  cantons 
and  thirty-four  commimes,  and  comprises  nearly  the  whole  nort^ 
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western  part  of  tlie  island.  Of  this  monntain  and  coast-land, 
not  the  half  is  cultivated ;  for  the  large  coast-stnp  of  Galeria  is 
utterly  waste,  and  only  the  Balagna  is  in  good  cultivation,  and 
the  most  numerously  peopled. 

The  little  town  of  Calvi,  now  numbering  about  1680  inhabi- 
tants, owes  its  origin  to  Giovanninello,  Lord  of  Nebbio,  the  bitter 
anemy  of  Giudice  della  Rocca.,  and  the  adherent  of  Genoa.  The 
town  then  gave  it<«elf  to  Genoa,  and  always  remained  faithful  to 
that  republia  The  citizens  of  Calvi,  l^e  those  of  Bonifazio, 
received  many  privileges  and  immunities.  In  Filippini's  time 
the  town  numbered  400  hearths,  and  he  calls  it  a  chief  town,  as 
well  for  its  antiquity  as  for  the  beauty  of  the  houses,  to  which 
he  adds,  "relatively  to  the  capacity  of  the  country."  The 
Bank  of  Crenoa,  he  says,  built  the  forti*ess,  and  it  cost,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  1850  scudi. 

Calvi  is  placed  on  the  tongue  of  land  in  which  one  of  the 
mountain  ranges  ends,  which  encircle  the  great  valley  around  the 
gulf.     These  mountains  consist  of  granite  and  porphyry  ;  they 
are  bare,  and  form  an  imposing  amphitheatre.     Olives  and  vines 
thrive  on  their  declivities,  and  their  feet  are  covered  by  yew  and 
vai'ious  shrubs,  myrtles,  cdbatro,  and  tinusy  from  the  blossoms  of 
which  last  the  bee  sucks  her  honey.     From  this  comes  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  Corsican  honey,  of  which  even  Ovid  and  Virgil  knew. 
Calenzana  is  especially  rich  in  honey.     A  stream  traverses  this 
valley,  and  forms  a  morass  with  dangerous  exhalations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calvi,  called  la  vigna  dd  veacovo,  the  Bishop's 
vineyard.     Of  the  origin  of  this  morass  one  of  those  capital 
stories  is  told  that  delight  the  traveller  in  Corsica.     The  Bishop 
of  Sagona,  then,  removed  to  Calvi,  where  he  had  a  beautiful  vine- 
yard, and  fell  in  love  with  a  girl.     In  the  vineyard  he  confessed 
to  the  fair  one  his  love,  and  conjured  her  to  reciprocate  it ;  then 
he  caressed  her,  and  covered  her  with  kisses,  and  was  as  one  be- 
witched.    The  girl,  seeing  the  episcopal  signet  ring  on  the  holy 
man's  finger,  said  laughing,  "Aha  1  what  a  fine  thing  a  bishop's 
ring  is  !  I  will  love  you  for  this  ring."     The  bishop  heaved  a 
deep  sigh;  but  his  passion  burned,  and  he  drew  the  sacred  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  put  it  on  the  fair  maid's  finger,  that  she 
might  be  gracious  towards  him.    But  no  sooner  did  she  grant  him 
the  favour  of  an  embrace,  than  the  ring  sprang  off  her  finger, 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  not  any  where  to  be  foimd.     On  ti)d 
following  day  the  bishop  went  again  to  his  vineyard,  to  look  for 
the  ring ;  but,  lo  and  behold  !  there  was  no  vineyard  any  more; 

was  gone,  and  in  its  place  there  was  a  morass. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
CALVi  AND  rrs  aiEir. 

The  marsh  air  of  the  Borgo,  or  small  suburb  of  Calvi,  makes  it 
Tinhealthy :  the  air  is  better  above,  in  the  fortress  which  suri'ounds 
the  town  properly  so  called.  I  went  up  to  this  old  Grenoese  citadel, 
the  strongest  in  Corsica  after  Bonifazio.  Over  the  gates  I  read 
the  words,  CiviTAS  Calvis  sempeb  PiDELisk  Ever  faithful  Calvi 
■was  to  the  Genoese.  Faithfulness  is  always  fine  when  it  is  not 
slavish;  and  Calvi  was  a  Genoese  colony.  That  declaration 
of  faithfulness  has  become  historical  in  more  than  one  case. 
"When  the  republican  general  Casablanca  had  to  capitulate  in 
the  year  1794,  after  the  heroic  defence  of  Calvi  against  the 
English,  it  was  one  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  that  the  old 
inscription  above  the  gate  should  not  be  touched.  Faithfully 
has  the  condition  been  observed,  as  may  be  read  above  the  gate. 

Only  on  one  point  are  Genoa  and  the  ever  faithful  Calvi  at  odds. 
The  Calvese  maintain  that  Columbus  was  bom  at  Calvi ;  that 
his  family,  though  undoubtedly  Genoese,  had  long  ago  settled 
there.  A  dispute  actually  arose  about  this  birthright,  as  of  yore 
seven  cities  contended  fbr  Homer*s  cradle;  They  assert  that 
Genoa  took  possession  of  the  family  registers  of  the  Colombos  of 
Calvi,  and  rebaptized  one  of  the  streets  of  the  town,  called 
Colombo  Street,  as  the  street  ddJUaf  I  find  ako  a  record,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Calvi  were  the  first  Oorsicans  who  sailed  to 
Ameiica.  I  was  also  told  that  the  name  Colombo  still  exists  in 
Calvi.  Even  modem  Oorsican  writers  claim  the  great  discoverer 
as  their  countrymen;  and  Napoleon,  during  his  residence  in  Elba, 
was  thinking  of  having  historical  researches  undertaken  upon 
this  question.  Suppose  we  let  the  dispute  rest  upon  its  own 
evidence.  Columbus  calls  himself  in  his  will  a  born  Genoese. 
The  world  might  be  envious  if,  besides  Napoleon,  fate  had  given 
to  little  Corsica  a  greater  than  Napoleon. 

Many  brave  men  have  adorned  Calvi,  and  when  one  beholds 
the  little  town  enclosed  by  the  fortress,  and  sees  whet  a  mere 
heap  of  blackened  and  riddled  ruins  the  English  shells  have  re- 
duced it  to,  one  may  read  in  this  chronicle  of  desolation  the 
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histoiy  of  ancient  heroes.  An  extraordinary  sight  this — a  to^rrr 
bombarded  almost  a  hundi-ed  years  ago,  and  still  Ijing  in  rain». 
Here  in  Corsica  time  seems  to  have  stood  still.  An  iron  han<]. 
has  held  fast  the  past,  with  its  old  popular  usages,  the  dirges  of* 
the  Etruscans,  the  family  feuds  of  the  middle  ages,  the  barbarity 
of  blood-revenge,  the  simplicity  of  the  life  of  old,  and  the 
heroism  of  old :  and  as  the  people  Uve  in  hoary  ruins  of  towns, 
so  they  still  live  in  hoary  conditions  of  life^  that  have  become 
fistbulous  to  the  Bien  of  ciyilisation. 

In  the  principal  church  of  Calvi,  the  Moorish  dome  of  whicb. 
is  riddled  by  the  English  balk,  they  show  the  graves  of  a  £iniily 
that  bears  the  most  precious  and  envied  name  in  the  world — 
Liberty,  LibertiL  It  is  the  ancient  heroic  family  of  Baglioni 
that  bears  this  title.  In  the  year  1 400,  when  some  ari^ci*ats 
at  Calvi  set  up  fbr  tyrants  over  the  town,  and  were  preparing  to 
deliver  it  over  to  the  Arragonese,  a  young  man,  Baglioni, 
roused  himself,  and  with  his  friends  fell  upon  the  tyrants  in  the 
citadel,  as  Pelopidas  fell  upon  the  tyrants  of  Thebes,  put  them 
to  the  sword,  and  called  the  people  to  liberty.  From  his  ciy 
Ltbertd/  Libertdf  is  derived  the  title  given  him  by  the  grateful 
people,  and  borne  thenceforward  by  his  family.  Among 
Baglioni's  descendants  were  three  heroic  brothers,  Piero  Libertk, 
Antonio,  and  Bartolommeo,  who  were  settled  at  Marseille.  This 
town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ligue,  and  alone  defied  Henry 
lY.  after  he  had  entered  Paris  and  received  the  homage  of  the 
Guises.  Casaux,  the  consul  of  the  Ligue,  was  the  tyrant  of 
Marseille;  he  designed  to  deliver  the  place  into  the  hands  of 
Andrea  Doria,  who  commanded  the  Spanish  fleet.  Then  Piero 
Libert^  conspired  with  his  brothers  and  other  bold  men  of 
Marseille  to  rescue  the  town.  He  took  them  all  into  his  house, 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  laid  their  plan,  they  advanced  boldly  to  its 
execution.  They  forced  their  way  into  the  castle  of  Marseille, 
and  Piero  Libert^  with  his  own  hand  drove  a  lance  through  the 
throat  of  the  consul  Casaux ;  and  having  cut  down  or  disarmed 
all  the  soldiers  on  guard,  he  closed  the  gates  of  the  castle,  and 
rushed  into  the  town  with  his  bloody  sword  in  his  hand,  ciying 
Liberia  !  Liberth!  The  people  rose  at  this  cry  and  took  up  arms ; 
and  then  they  stormed  the  towers  and  redoubts  of  Marseille  and 
delivered  the  town.  The  Duke  of  Guise  then  entered  Marseille  in 
the  name  of  Henry  lY.;  and  the  latter  wrote  an  honourable 
letter  to  Piero  Libert^,  dated  from  the  camp  at  Bosny,  March 
6,  1596.     He  made  him  supreme  judge  of  Marseille,  Captain 
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of  the  Porfca  ReaJe,  Governor  of  Nostra  Donna  deUa  Guardia, 
and  loaded  him  with  other  honours.  This  happened  at  the 
same  time  at  whiqh  another  Corsican,  Alfonso  Ornano,  the  son 
of  Sampiero,  gained  Lyon  for  the  King  of  France-  on  -which 
occasion  Henry  exclaimed,  "Now  I  am  king  I " 

Piero  Liberta  died  a  few  years  after  the  liberation  of  Marseille. 
He  was  buried  most  magnificently  by  the  town,  and  his  statue 
erected  in  the  town  hall,  with  the  following  inscription  upon 
its  pedestal: 

LIBERTATIS  ASSERTORI, 

HEROI,  MALORUM  AVERRUNCO, 

ACIS  CIVIUMQUE  RESTAURATOKI, 

ETC. 

A  remarkable  power  of  propagation  distinguishes  the  Cor- 
sican families.  Any  one  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  history 
of  this  nation,  must  have  discovered  that  the  father's  powers  are 
almost  constantly  transmitted  to  his  sons  and  grandsons. 

It  is  hard  to  pass  from  the  graves  of  Liberta  to  the  field  of 
Calenzana,  where  are  the  graves  of  Schiavitii,  slavery.  They 
are  the  graves  of  five  himdred  brave,  but  hired  and  sold,  Ger- 
mans, who  fell  at  Calenzana. 

I  have  told  the  story  in  the  Corsican  history.  The  emperor 
Charles  VI.  having  sold  to  the  Genoese  a  German  auxiliary 
corps,  they  transported  it  to  Corsica.  On  the  2nd  February, 
1732,  the  Corsicans,  under  their  general  Ceccaldi,  engaged  the 
German  troops  at  Caleiizana.  The  latter  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cairdllo  Doria  and  Devins.  The  Imperialists  were 
defeated  after  a  terrible  battle,  and  five  hundred  Germans  were 
left  dead  on  the  field.  The  Corsicans  buried  the  foreigners,  who 
had  come  into  their  country  to  fight  against  liberty,  on  the 
beautiful  hillside  between  Calvi  and  Calenzana.  On  foreign,  but 
heroic,  soil,  rest  the  bones  of  our  poor  brothers.  There  is  some 
dark  blood-coloured  porphyry  rock  in  their  vicinity,  and  the 
covering  of  their  graves  is  verdant  with  myrtles  and  flowering 
herbs.  And  on  every  Easter  Saturday,  to  the  present  day,  the 
priests  come  from  Calenzana  to  these  graves  of  their  foes — ^the 
Ccmi]X>8anto  dd  Tedeschi,  as  the  field  is  called  by'the  people — 
to  besprinkle  with  holy  water  the  spot  where  the  poor  hirelings 
fell  Thus  the  Corsican  avenges  himself  on  the  foes  who  came 
to  destroy  his  independence.     It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I,  who  was 
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one  of  the  few  Oermang  who  have  stood  upon  the  hirelings' 
graves  at  Calenzana,  aud  perhaps  the  only  one  who  thought  of 
them,  WM  bound  to  thank  the  noble  nation  of  the  Corsicans,  in 
the  name  of  Germany,  for  this  magnanimous  and  humane  fellow- 
feeling.  And  I  dedicate  the  following  inscription  to  my  coun- 
trymen : 

EFITAPH 

ON  TBS  FITS  RUNDRCD  OEBVAN  MEBCEKlftlES  OV  CALKlfKAVA. 

Fire  hundred  wretched  hire]inp:8  here  we  eame, 
To  Genoa  bj  our  own  Emperor  told, 
The  freedom  of  the  Corsicani  to  eUty. 
For  this  oifence  we  here  lie  in  our  bu>od» 
And  do  sad  penance  in  a  foreign  ^rave. 
Not  ffnlltj  call  fu,  bat  for  pity  meet; 
The  foeman  coyers  na  with  mercy  o*er. 
Reyile  not,  wanderer,  that  dark  age*i  sons ; 
Te  liyiug  shall  make  good  our  ignominy  sore. 

Those  were  dark  ages,  when  our  fathers  were  sold  like  an  un- 
thinking herd,  these  to  serve  against  Corsica,  and  those  against 
America.  But  then  arose  here  Pasquale  Paoli,  and  there  Wash- 
ington, and  beyond  the  Bbine  the  rights  of  humanity  were  pro- 
claimed. The  ignominy  of  those  times  was  cancelled,  and  the 
ignominy  of  Calenzana  too;  for  the  grandchildren  of  these  who 
lie  here  in  the  graves  of  servitude,  fought  as  free  men  for  their 
hearths  &^i  homes,  and  for  the  independence  of  their  fatherland, 
in  great  battles  of  nations  and  battles  of  freedom,  and  overcame 
even  the  Corsican  despot. 

The  sun  sets,  the  gulf  glistens,  and  the  rocky  mountains  of 
Calenzana  are  enriched  by  a  glowing  hue.  How  enchanting  is 
the  southern  haze  over  the  distance,  and  how  delicate  are  the 
gradations  of  colour!  Nothing  so  deeply  impresses  the  human 
soul  as  all  transition.  On  the  border-line,  whether  in  passing 
from  being  to  nothingness,  or  from  nothingness  to  being,  is  the 
fairest  and  deepest  poetry  of  life.  It  is  no  otherwise  in  the 
history  of  nations.  Their  most  wonderful  exhibitions  are  always 
on  the  border  where  two  periods  of  varying  culture  meet,  and 
the  one  is  on  the  point  of  passing  into  the  other,  just  as  in 
nature  a  season  or  a  day  displays  the  most  glorious  phenomena 
when  it  is  passing  into  another.  Methinks  it  is  so  also  in  the 
history  of  an  individual  mind.  In  it  also  there  are  many 
transitions  from  one  period  of  culture  to  another^  or  from  one 
form  of  educational  influence  to  another,  so  full  of  charm  and  so 
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fruitful  that  there  alone  the  germs  of  poetry  or  of  creativeness 
can  unfold  themselves. 

There  is  even  at  Calvi  almost  fabulous  retirement  from  the 
world.  The  calm  min^or  of  the  gulf  is  unruffled;  not  a  ship  at 
a  distance  of  miles;  not  a  bird  rises;  yonder  black  tower  stands 
up  like  the  obscure  figure  of  a  dream  on  the  snow-white  shore. 
O,  but  here  is  an  eagle  perched,  a  magnificent  creature,  taking 
his  rest  solemnly  and  royally; — ^now  he  soars  up  with  powerful 
stroke  of  wing  and  makes  for  the  mountains :  he  has  his  fill  of 
blood.  Next  I  disturb  a  fox,  the  first  I  have  seen  in  Corsica, 
where  the  foxes  are  remarkably  large,  and  carry  oflT  the  lamb  like 
wolves.  He  waa  sitting  enjoying  his  ease  on  the  bank,  and 
seeming  to  like  the  rose  oolour  of  the  waves,  for  he  was  quite 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and  so  completely 
buried  in  his  own  thoughts  that  I  stole  up  within  ^ve  paces  of 
him.  All  of  a  sudden  Mr.  Reynard  sprang  up,  and  as  the  shore 
was  very  narrow  I  had  the  pleasure  of  obstructing  his  road  and 
putting  him  for  a  moment  in  a  fix.  He  thereupon  performed  an 
evolution  of  decided  genius,  and  ran  ofiT  blithely  to  the  moimtains. 
He  has  a  capital  life  of  it  in  Corsica,  where  the  beasts  have 
made  him  their  king,  because  there  are  no  wolves. 

As  night  came  on,  I  got  into  a  boat  and  rowed  about  in  the 
bay.  What  delight,  and  what  night-pictures!  The  Italian 
sky,  dotted  over  with  glittering  stars;  the  air  magical  and 
ti-ansparent;  far  off  on  the  point  a  gleaming  lighthouse ;  lights  in 
the  castle  of  Calvi;  shepherds'  fires  on  the  dark  mountains 
above;  a  few  vessels  sleeping  on  the  water;  the  waves  sparkling 
round  my  boat,  and  the  drops  that  fall  from  the  oar,  sparks; 
and  in  the  deep  stillness  only  the  tones  of  a  guitar,  sounding  across 
the  water  from  the  shore! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  FESTIVAL  OF  MASTER-SINGERS. 

The  poetry  of  this  evening  was  not  yet  over.  I  had  hardly 
Mien  asleep  in  my  little  locanda,  when  I  was  wakened  by  the 
sound  of  a  guitar  and  singing  in  many  parts.  They  played  and 
sang  for  perhaps  an  hour  in  the  still  night,  before  my  house.  It 
was  in  honour  of  a  young  lady  who  lived  there;  they  sang  first 
a  serencUa,  and  then  voceros  or  dirges.     How  strange !    the  song 
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with  which  they  serenaded  a  joxing  girl  was  a  dirge,  and  the 
Tery  aerenata  sounded  as  mournful  as  a  voo&ro.  These  psalm- 
like tunes,  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  enter  indescribably 
deep  in  the  soul,  and  excite  powerful  emotions;  the  tones  are  so 
plaintive,  so  monotonous,  and  so  long  drawn  out.  The  first 
voice  sang  a  solo,  then  the  second  fell  in,  then  the  third,  and  the 
whole  chorus.  The  manner  of  delivery  was  recitative,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Italian  ritomeUo,  And  in  the  ritorneUo,  too,  a 
sentiment  not  in  itself  mournful  is  sung  plaintively ;  but  the 
vocero  fills  the  soul  with  trembling,  and  attunes  it  to  woe.  I 
had  heard  such  nocturnal  music  at  other  places  in  Corsica,  bat 
never  so  full  and  solemn  as  here.  I  can  never  forget  the 
plaintive  songs  of  that  night  at  Oalvi;  I  still  often  catch  their 
echo ;  and  especially  the  plaintive  expression  of  the  one  word  and 
the  one  sound,  spercmza,  is  often  audible  to  me. 

On  the  following  morning  I  came  by  chance  into  the  shop  of 
an  old  shoemaker,  who  announced  himself  as  the  guitar- player 
of  the  night  before.     He  was  wiUing  enough  to  bring  out  his 
instrument.     The  Corsican   cetera  has  sixteen  strings;    it  has 
nearly  the  foim  of  the  mandolin,  only  it  is  larger,  and  the 
sounding-board  is  not  quite  round,  but  a  little  flattened  ofil 
The   strings  are  struck  with  a  flat  ram*s  horn   tapering  to  a 
point.     So  I  found  the  general  experience  confirmed  here  also, 
that  the  race  of  shoemakers  are  thoughtful,  musical,  and  poetical 
all  the  world  over.     By  my  desire  the  Hans  Sachs  of  Calvi 
fetched  a  few  of  the  best  singers.     Shoes  and  lasts  were  shoved 
aside  into  the  corner,  and  the  little  party  of  singers  collected  in 
the  back-room,  the  flower-embosomed  window  of  which  looked 
out  upon  the  gulf,  and  drew  their  chairs  close  to  one  another; 
the  master-singer  took  his  guitar,  closed  his  eyes,  and  struck 
rich  tones  out  of  the  strings.*     But  I  will  mention  who  the 
siugers   were.     First  and  foremost  was  the  old  shoemaker  as 
the  master-singer,  then  his  young  apprentice,  who  learned  from 
him  how  to  make  shoes  and  charming  music,  then  an  elegantly- 
dressed  young  man,  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  tribunal,  and 
lastly,  a  silveiy-grey  old  man  of  seventy-four.     Old  as  he  was,  he 

•  **  Driickte  die  Angen  ein  und  schlug  in  vollen  Tonen,** — An  almost 
involuntary  aUuRion  to  Goethe's  beautiful  song  of  the  Harper,  '*  Was  hor'  ich 
drauszeu  vor  dem  Thor,"  where  it  is  said : — 

'*  Der  Sanger  driickt*  die  Augen  ein, 

Und  schlug  in  vollen  Tonen  ; 
Die  Ritter  schauten  muthig  drein, 

Und  in  den  Schoosz  die  Schonen." 
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sang  from  his  heart,  if  not  quite  so  lustily  as  in  his  youth;  and 
from  the  long  extensions  of  the  notes  of  the  Corsican  voceros,  he 
frequently  lost  his  breath. 

Now  began  the  charmingest  festival  of  singers  that  was  ever 
held.  They  sang  whatever  my  heart  desired,  serenades  and 
voceradi,  or  laments,  but  mostly  laments,  because  the  high 
originality  and  beauty  of  these  charmed  me  most.  They  sang, 
after  many  others,  a  vocero  on  the  death  of  a  soldier;  the  subject 
was  the  following : — ^A  young  man  from  the  mountains  leaves 
Lis  father,  mother,  and  sister,  and  goes  to  the  continent,  to  the 
wars.  Returning  homid  an  officer  many  years  after,  he  goes  up 
to  his  paese,  where  none  of  his  friends  know  him.  He  discovers 
himself  only  to  his  sister,  whose  joy  is  unspeakable.  Then  he 
says  to  hia  father  and  mother,  to  whom  he  has  not  yet 
discovered  himself,  that  he  would  like  them  to  prepare  a 
eplendid  meal  for  the  morrow,  and  he  would  pay  handsomely  for 
it.  In  the  evening  he  takes  his  gun  and  goes  out  for  some  sport, 
leaving  his  knapsack,  which  contains  much  gold,  in  his  room. 
The  father  •  sees  the  riches,  and  resolves  to  jjiurder  the  stranger 
by  night;  and  the  dreadful  deed  is  accomplished.  So  when  day 
comes,  and  midday  comes,  and  the  brother  never  shows  himself 
again,  the  sister  asks  after  the  stranger,  discovering  to  her  parents, 
in  the  anxiety  of  her  heart,  that  he  is  her  brother.  They  pass  into 
his  chamber,  £a.ther,  mother,  and  sister;  there  he  lies  in  his  blood ! 
Now  follows  the  sister's  lainento.  The  story  is  true;  and  indeed 
all  that  the  Corsican  popular  songs  celebrate  is  real  fact.  The 
shoemaker  told  me  the  story  very  dramatically,  and  the  old  man 
seconded  him  with  the  most  expressive  gestures;  then  the 
former  took  up  the  guitar,  and  they  sang  the  lamento. 

The  friendly  singers,  when  I  told  them  that  I  would  trans- 
late their  songs  into  my  native  language,  and  should  long 
remember  them  and  this  hour,  begged  me  to  stay  this  evening  in 
Calvi;  then  they  would  sing  the  whole  night  through,  ^d 
amuse  me.  But  if  I  was  positively  decided  to  go  away,  I  must 
be  sure  to  go  to  Zilia;  there  were  the  best  singers  in  all  Corsica. 
"  Alas  !'*  said  the  shoemaker,  "  the  best  of  all  is  dead.  He  sang 
with  a  clear  voice  like  a  bird,  but  he  went  to  the  mountains  and 
turned  bandit;  and  for  his  beautiful  singing  the  paesa/ni  long 
prevented  the  police  from  taking  him.  Yet  they  did  catch  him 
at  last,  and  struck  off  his  head  at  Corte.'* 

Thus  Calvi  proved  to  me  an  oasis  of  song  in  these  quiet 
unpopulous  regions.     Now  it  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  note,  that 
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two  of  tlio  best  Corsican  poets  were  natives  of  Galvi ;  a  sacred 
poet,  Qioyanni  Baptists  Agnese,  bom  in  the  jear  1611,  and 
Yinoenzo  Giubega,  who  died  in  the  year  1800,  thirty-nine  years 
old,  a  judge  of  the  tribunal  at  Ajacdo.  Giubega  is  called,  not 
without  justice,  the  Anacreon  of  Corsica.  I  read  a  few  pretty 
amatory  poems  of  his,  which  are  remarkable  for  grace  and  feeling. 
There  are  but  few  of  his  poems  in  existence,  because  he  burnt  the 
majority  himself.  As  Sophocles  says  the  memory  is  the  queen  of 
things,  and  as  the  Muse  of  Poetry  is  a  daughter  of  Mnemosyne, 
I  will  here  mention  another  Corsican  of  Calvi  who  once  enjoyed 
a  world-wide  fame,  Giulio  Guidi,  who  was  the  wonder  of  Padua, 
in  the  year  1581,  for  his  ill-fated  memory.  He  was  able  to  re- 
peat 36,000  names  after  once  hearing  1  He  was  called  Guiii 
della  gran  niemoria.  He  produced  nothing;  his  memory  had 
killed  his  creative  powers.  Pico  of  Mirandola,  who  lived  befora 
him,  did  produce,  but  he  died  young.  Thus  it  is  with  the  precious 
gift  of  memory  as  with  all  otlier  gifts;  it  is  a  curse  when  the 
gods  give  too  much  of  it. 

I  have  once  already  mentioned  the  name  Salvatore  Yiale. 
This  poet,  a  native  of  Bastia,  where  he  still  lives  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  is  the  most  fruitful  poet  that  the  island  has  produced. 
He  has  written  La  DinonKtchia,  a  comic  poem  in  the  style  of  the 
Secchia  rapita  of  Tassoni,  translated  Anacreon,  and  some  things  of 
Byron.     So  Byron  is  actually  in  Corsica!     Viale  has  deserved 
excellently  well  of  his  country  through  his  untiring  scientific 
activity,  and  also  for  his  elucidation  of  Corsican  customs.     Cor* 
sica  has  also  a  translator  of  Horace,  Giuseppe  Ottaviano  Savelli, 
a  friend  of  Alfieri,  of  whom  I  have  ah*eady  spoken.     I  might 
mention  many  other  names  of  Corsican  poets,  such  as  the  song- 
poet  Biadelli,  of  Bastia,  who  died  in  the  year  1 822 ;  but  their 
songs  will  not  penetrate  far  into  the  world.     The  finest  that 
Corsica  has  produced,  are  and  always  have  been  the  songs  of  the 
people,  and  their  greatest  poet,  affliction. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

COBSICAN  DIBGES. 

The  character  of  the  Corsican  dirges  is  to  be  understood  from 
the  nation's  rites  with  regard  to  the  dead,  which  are  very  ancient. 
With  a  people  among  whom  death  moves  more  in  the  character 
of  a  destroying  angel  than  elsewhere,  presenting  himself  con- 
stantly in  iis  most  bloody  forms,  the  dead  must  have  a  more 
striking  ceremonial  than  elsewhere.  There  is  something  dark 
and  striking  in  the  fact,  that  the  most  favourite  poetry  of  the 
Corsicans  is  the  poetry  of  death,  and  that  they  compose  and  sing 
almost  exclusively  in  the  intoxication  of  grief  Most  of  these 
rare  flowers  of  popular  poetry  have  germinated  in  blood. 

When  death  has  entered  a  house,  the  relations  stand  round 
the  bed  of  the  deceased  and  tell  their  beads,  and  then  raise  a 
cry  of  lamentation  (grido).  The  body  is  now  laid  on  a  table 
called  the  tola,  against  the  wall :  his  head  lies  on  a  pillow,  and 
wears  a  cap.  To  prevent  the  head  and  features  losing  their  ex- 
pression, a  cloth  or  ribbon  is  bound  round  the  neck  and  chin, 
and  tied  fast  on  the  crown  under  the  cap.  If  it  is  a  young  girl, 
they  put  a  white  grave-shift  upon  her,  and  deck  her  with  flowers ; 
if  a  married  woman,  she  has  generally  a  party-coloured  gown, 
and  an  old  woman  a  black  one.  A  man  lies  out  in  a  grave- 
shirt  and  Phrygian  cap,  and  may  then  resemble  an  Etruscan 
corpse,  such  as  1  have  found  depicted  in  the  Etruscan  Museum 
of  the  Vatican,  surrounded  by  mourners. 

They  watch  and  lament  beside  the  tola  often  the  whole 
night  through,  and  a  fire  is  kept  burning.  But  the  grand 
lamentation  begins  on  the  early  morning  before  the  funeral, 
when  the  body  is  laid  in  the  coffin  and  before  the  funeral  friars 
come  to  lift  the  bier.  To  the  funeral  come  friends  and  relatives 
from  all  the  neighbouring  villages  :  and  this  assembling  throng 
is  called  the  corteo  or  escort,  or  the  scirrataj  a  word  that  sounds 
like  the  German  schaar  (host,  band),  but  whose  origin  can  hardly 
be  discovered,  A  woman,  who  is  always  the  poetess  or  singer, 
which  is  here  identical,  leads  a  chorus  of  the  female  lamenters. 
So  they  say  in  Corsica,  andare  aUa  adrrata,  where  the  women  gc 
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in  prooession  to  the  house  of  mourning ;  if  the  deceased  has  heen 
slain  they  saj,  andare  alia  gridata,  to  go  to  the  howling.  As 
soon  as  the  chorus  enters  the  house,  the  lamenters  greet  the 
mourner,  whether  she  be  the  widow,  mother,  or  sister  of  the  dead, 
and  thej  lean  their  heads  together  for  about  half  a  minute; 
then  a  woman  of  the  bereaved  family  invites  the  assembled 
women  to  lamentation.  They  make  a  circle,  the  cerchio  or 
caracoUo,  round  the  tola,  and  perform  their  evolutions  roand 
the  deceased,  howling  the  while,  expanding  the  circle  or  closing 
it  again,  and  always  with  a  cry  of  lamentation,  and  the  wildest 
tokens  of *grief. 

These  pantomimes  are  not  alike  every  where.  In  many  places 
they  are  suppressed  by  the  process  of  time,  in  others  they  are 
mitigated;  but  among  the  mountains  fisur  in  the  interior, 
especially  in  the  Niolo,  they  exist  in  their  old  heathen  force, 
resembling  the  funeral  dances  of  Sardinia.  Their  dramatic 
vividness  and  furious  ecstasy  is  agitating  and  awful.  The  danc- 
ing, lamenting,  and  singing  are  performed  by  women  only,  who, 
with  hair  dishevelled  and  shed  wildly  over  their  breasts,  with 
eyes  that  dart  fire,  with  black  mantles  flying,  execute  evolu- 
tions, utter  a  howl  of  lamentation,  strike  the  flat  of  their  hands 
together,  beat  their  breasts,  tear  their  hair,  weep,  sob,  cast  them- 
selves down  by  the  tola,  besti-ew  themselves  with  dust : — then 
suddenly  the  howls  cease,  and  these  women  now  sit  still  like 
Sibyls  pn  the  floor  of  the  chamber  of  mourning,  breathing  deep, 
and  resting  themselves.  Terrible  is  the  contrast  between  the 
wild  funeral  dance,  with  its  howling  laments,  and  the  dead 
himself  who  lies  stiff  and  cold  upon  the  bier,  and  yet  rules  this 
turmoil  of  Furies.  On  the  mountains  the  female  lamenters  even 
tear  their  faces  till  the  blood  comes,  because,  according  to  an  old 
heathen  fancy,  blood  is  pleasant  to  the  dead,  and  appeases  the 
shades.     This  is  called  raspa  or  scal/Uto. 

The  nature  of  these  lamenters  has  something  of  the  demo- 
niacal, and  must  appear  fearful  when  their  dance  and  lament  are 
for  a  murdered  man.  They  then  become  perfect  Furies — the 
snaky-haired  avengers  of  murder  that  ^schylus  painted  them> 
They  swing  themselves  round  in  horror-inspiring  evolutions, 
with  hair  loosened,  striking  their  hands  against  one  another, 
howling,  and  singing  revenge ;  and  so  powerful  is  often  the  effect 
of  their  song  upon  the  murderer  who  hears  it,  that  he  is  seized 
with  all  the  awfulness  of  horror  and  the  pangs  of  conscience,  aud 
betrays  himself     I  read  of  a  murderer  who,  shrouded  in  the 
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hooded  robe  of  the  funeral  friars,  had  the  boldness  to  hold  the 
funeral  taper  at  the  bier  of  him  whom  he  had  helped  to  murder, 
and  who,  when  he  heard  the  song  of  revenge  strike  up,  began  to 
quake  so  violently  that  the  taper  fell. from  his' hand.  In  crimi- 
nal trials,  the  declaration  of  a  witness  that  a  person  has  trembled 
during  the  lamentations  is  held  as  a  proof  of  guilt.  Yea,  many 
a  man  in  this  island  resembles  the  Orestes  of  ^schylus,  and  the 
prophetess  might  say  of  him,* 

"  On  the  nayel-stone  behold  a  man 
With  crime  polluted  to  the  altar  clinging. 
And  in  his  bloody  hand  he  held  a  sword 
Dripping  with  recent  murder ; 
And  stretch'd  before  him,  an  unearthly  host 
Of  strangest  women,  on  the  sacred  seats 
Sleeping — not  women,  but  a  Gorgon  brood. 
And  worse  than  Gorgons,  or  the  ravenous  crew       • 
That  filch'd  the  feast  of  Phineas  (such  I've  seen 
In  painted  terror) ;  but  these  are  wingless,  black. 
Incarnate  horrors." 

A  deathlike  stillness  reigns  in  the  chamber.  Naught  is  heard 
but  the  deep  breathing  of  the  crouching  lamenters,  who  sit 
covered  up  by  their  cloaks,  with  the  head  dropped  upon  the 
breast — expressing  the  deepest  grief  in  the  old  Hellenic  fashion, 
as  the  artist  represents  his  head  as  covered  whose  grief  is  above 
measure  great.  Nature  herself  has  given  to  man  only  two  ways 
of  expressing  the  highest  grief — the  outcry  of  bursting  feeling, 
in  which  the  vital  power  seems  to  unfetter  all  its  energies,  and 
deep  silence,  in  which  the  vital  power  dies  away  in  impotency. 
Suddenly  one  woman  springs  up  from  the  circle  of  women,  and 
strikes  up  a  song  to  the  deceased,  like  an  inspired  seer.  She 
delivers  the  song  in  recitative,  strophe  by  strophe,  and  every 
strophe  ends  with  a  Wo  !  wo  !  wo  !  which  is  repeated  by  th© 
chorus  of  lamenters,  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  tragedies.  The 
singer  is  also  chorus-leader,  and  either  has  composed  or  im- 
provised the  song.  In  Sardinia  she  is  generally  the  yoimgest 
girl  present.  Generally  these  songs — panegyrics,  or  songs  of 
revenge,  in  which  the  praise  of  the  dead  alternates  with  lamen- 
tation for  him,  or  exhortation  to  revenge-^are  improvised  upon, 
the  spot. 

What  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  European  civilisation  wo 

have  in  a  coimtry  which  has  preserved  in  life  these  scenes,  which 

would  seem  to  be  parted  from  our  state  of  society  by  a  chasm  of 

three  thousand  years  !  Behold  the  dead  man  on  the  bier,  and  tho 

♦  ^sch.  Eum,  40,—BIaehie'a  trantlation. 
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lamenters  croucliing  on  the  ground  ;  a  yonng  girl  rises,  and  with 
countenance  glowing  with  inspiration  improvises  like  Miriam  or 
Sappho,  composing  verses  full  of  unapproachable  gracefulness  and 
the  boldest  imagery ;  and  her  ecstatic  soul  flows  on  inexhaustibly 
in  rhyme,  with  dithyrambs  which  melodiously  tell  the  deepest  and 
the  highest  of  human  grief.  After  every  strophe  the  chorus  howls 
out  Deh  !  deh  !  deh  1  I  know  not  if  a  scene  is  to  be  found  any 
where  in  life,  which  combines  the  awful  with  the  lovely  into  such 
deep  poetry  as  this,  in  which  a  girl  sin^  before  a  bier  whatever 
her  maiden  soul  inspires  her  at  the  moment  to  say,  and  in  which 
the  chorus  of  furies  accompanies  her  song  with  howls.  And 
as:ain  there  is  another  girl  who,  with  eyes  flashing  fire  and 
glowing  cheeks,  rises  as  an  Erinys  over  her  murdered  brother, 
who  lies  in. his  armour  on  thq  tola,  demanding  revenge  in  verses, 
the  wild  and  bloody  language  of  which  even  a  man's  mouth 
could  not  have  made  more  awful.  In  this  country,  woman, 
though  low  and  subservient,  holds  her  court  of  justice  ;  and  be- 
fore the  tribunal  in  which  her  plaint  is  made  the  guilty  is  cited 
to  appear.  So  the  chorus  of  maids  sings  in  the  Libation-pom'ers 
of  jEschylus:* — 

"  Son,  the  stronfj-jaw'd  faneral  fire 
Barns  not  the  mind  in  the  smoky  pyre ; 
Sleeps,  but  not  for^^ets  the  dead, 
To  show  betimes  his  anf^er  dread. 
For  the  dead  the  living  moan, 
That  the  murderer  may  be  known. 
They  who  mourn  for  parent  slain, 
Shall  not  pour  the  wail  in  rain. 
Bright  disclosure  shall  not  lack 
Who  through  darkness  hunts  the  track." 

Some  of  these  seers,  whom  I  would  compare  with  the  German 
Velleda,  made  themselves  renowned  for  their  inspirations ;  so 
in  the  last  century  Mariola  delle  Piazzole,  the  leader  of  funeral 
choruses,  whose  improvisations  were  eveiy  where  in  request, 
and  so  Clorinda  Franoeschi  of  the  Casinca.  In  Sardinia  the 
lamenters  are  called  piagnoni  or  jpreficke,  in  Corsica  voceratrici 

*  ^sch.  Choeph.  322. — Blackie^s  translation, 

T^KvoVt  ^(tovnua  rov  9av6vTO?  ov  6aixd{^ei 

Hi/por  /JiaXepa  yvdBot. 

^aivet  i'  ve-repov  'op^ac. 

'OroTufeTai  3'  6  0vfi<r kc»v, 

*Avad>aiv€Tat  i'  6  /S^airrMV. 

flokTepav  re  icai  tckovtmi/ 

Toot  iviiKOf  /uareirei  • 

To  irai(»  an^iXa^iit  rapaxBtiu 
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ovbdUatricL  It  is  not  always  the  usual  chorus-leaders  that  sing^  but 
frequently  the  relatives,  of  the  dead,  the  mother,  wife,  aod  especi- 
ally the  sisters.  For  a  heart  full  of  sorrow  overflows  in  laments 
possessing  an  artless  eloquence,  and  makes  the  language  exalt- 
ed,  and  the  ideas  happy,  even  without  poetic  talent.  And 
moreover  the  foim  of  the  dirges  is  constant;  so  that  when 
affliction  comes,  the  Corsican  womaa  must  have  already  had  fre- 
quent practice  in  the  dirges,  which  go  from  mouth  to  mouth  as 
other  songs  with  us.  Thus  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  hangs  con- 
stantly over  men  a  heads  here.  When  Corsican  girls  sit  together, 
they  are  sure  to  strike  up  a  kmiento,  as  if  they  wished  to  rehearse 
for  the  heart-lament  which,  perhaps,  each  of  them  may  have 
to  sing  at  the  tola  of  a  brother,  a  husband, 'or  a  child. 

That  pantomimic  dance  of  lament  is  called  in  Corsican  the 
haUcUa  {baUo  funebre),  the  ballad.  They  say  baUcUare  sopra  uii 
cadavere,  to  dance  over  a  corpse.  The  lamentation  is  called 
vocerare,  the  dirge  vocero,  compito,  or  haUata,  In  Sardinia  the 
ceremony  is  called  titio  or  attUo,  They  derive  this  word  from 
the  ejaculation  of  grief,  Ahi  !  ahi !  ahi  !  with  which  the  chorus- 
leader  finishes  every  strophe,  and  which  the  women  repeat  after 
her.  The  Latins  ejaculated  atat,  and  the  Greeks,  as  we  find  in 
their  tragedies,  otototoi;  and  among  us  Germans,  aJUatata  obtains 
as  an  exclamation  of  violent  pain,  as  any  one  can  verify  who 
notices  what  his  outcry  is  when  he  has  burnt  his  finger  and 
snaps  it  in  the  air. 

Finally,  as  soon  the  funeral  friars  come  to  the  house  to  lift 
the  bier,  another  ejaculation  is  raised,  and  then  the  train  escorts 
the  dead  with  laimntos  into  the  church,  where  he  is  blessed,  and 
from  the  church  again  with  lamentos  to  the  churchyard.  The  cere- 
mony is  concluded  by  the  fimeral  feast,  the  convito  or  conforto,  A 
meal,  called  the  veglia,  has  been  given  preliminarily  to  those  who 
watch  beside  the  corpse,  and  every  funeral  friar  is  wont  to  re- 
ceive a  cake.  The  conforto  itself  is  given  to  the  relatives  and 
iriends  of  the  deceased,  either  in  the  house  of  mourning,  or  at 
the  abode  of  a  kinsman,  to  which  the  guests  are  invited  with 
pressing  importunity.  It  honours  the  dead  for  the  meal  to  be 
prepared  on  as  large  a  scale  as  possible ;  and  if  he  was  in  his  life- 
time a  generally  respected  person,  this  is  seen  in  the  number  of 
guests.  Great  expense  is  often  run  into  for  this  funeral  banquet 
{pancJietto),  and  bread  and  meat  are  even  sent  out  to  the  houses 
of  the  village.  Mourning  costume  is  black;  and  a  mourner 
often  lets  Ins  beard  grow  for  a  long  time*     The  banquet  is 
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sometimes  repeated  on  the  recurrence  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
funeral. 

•  Tllfese  then  are  the  Corfiacaa  rites  with  regard  to  the  dead, 
that  are  still  kept  up  to  the  present  day  in  the  interior  and 
south  of  the  country,  curious  remains  of  ancient  heathen  usages 
in  the  midst  of  Christianity,  and  combined  with  Christian  cus- 
toms. How  old  this  baUata  is,  and  when  and  whence  it  was 
brought  into  this  island,  is  difficult  to  say,  nor  will  I  venture 
upon  any  researches  on  the  subject.  But  we  will  not  omit  to 
point  out  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  some  usages  of  other 
nations. 

The  expression  of  grief  over  the  corpse  of  one  beloved,  is  every- 
where the  same— weeping,  lamentation,  and  spoken  recollection 
of  what  he  was  in  life,  and  of  the  love  with  which  he  was  loved. 
The  impassioned  heart  breaks  out  in  violent,  lively,  and  dramatic 
signs  of  grief.  But  the  civilized  man  is  restrained,  by  the  force 
of  culture,  from  allowing  to  his  natural  feelings  unlimited  free- 
dom of  gesticulation.  Not  so  with  man  in  a  natural  state, 
with  the  child,  or  with  the  so-called  common  folk,  who  in  the 
midst  of  our  civilisation,  reflect  the  epic  age  of  the  human  race. 
If  we '  would  convince  ourselves  that  the  epic  men — kings, 
heroes,  and  national  leaders — conducted  themselves  in  grieif 
quite  as  passionately  as  the  Corsicans  now  in  their  haUata,  we 
should  read  the  poems  of  Firdusi,  Homer,  and  the  Bible.  Esau 
cries  aloud,  and  weeps  for  the  stolen  blessing.*  Jacob  rends  his 
clothes  for  Joseph. t  Job  rends  bis  mantle,  and  tears  his  hair, 
and  falls  down  upon  the  ground,  J  and  his  friends  do  the  same  j 
they  lift  up  their  voice  and  weep,  and  rend  every  one  his  man- 
tle, and  sprinkle  dust  upon  their  heads  towards  heaven. § 
David  takes  hold  on  his  clothes,  and  rends  them  for  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  and  mourns  and  weeps  ;  IF  so  also  he  weeps  on  his 
flight  before  Absalom,  and  has  lus  head  covered,  and  goes  bare- 
foot.** 

Still  more  passionate  and  unrestrained  are  the  bursts  of  grief 
of  the  Homeric  men.  Achilles  mourns  for  Patroclus ;  the  black 
cloud  of  melancholy  gathers  round  him,-  and  he  besprinkles 
blackish  dust  over  his  head  with  both  hands  :  ft 


*  Gen.  xxvii.  34.  f  Gen.  xxxrii.  34.  t  Jo^  ^-  20. 

§  Job  ii.  12.  ^  2  Sam.  i.  11.  •♦2  Sam.  xv.  30. 

ft  lliady  xviii.  26.       Given  in  Chapman's  translation. 
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"  And  himself  he  threw  upon  the  shore, 
Lay,  as  laid  out  for  funeral.    Then  tumbled  round  and  tore 
His  gracious  curls :  his  ecstasy  he  did  so  far  extend,  ^ 

That  all  the  ladies,  won  by  him  and  his  new-slaughtered  friend        • 
(Afflicted  strangely  for  his  plight),  came  shrieking  from  the  tents. 
And  fell  about  him ;  beat  their  breasts,  their  tender  lineaments 
Dissolved  with  sorrow.** 

When  Hector  falls,  Hecuba  tears  her  hair,  and  Priam  weeps 
and  mourns  piteously,*  and  tells  Achilles  later  on,  when  he  begs 
him  for  a  couch  to  repose  on,  that  he  has  been  constantly  groaning 
and  brooding  over  liis  numberless  griefs, — 

•*  "Within  the  straw->yard  of  my  court  deep  waHowing  in  the  mire."  f 

Similarly  in  Firdusi,  the  hero  Rustem  tears  his  hair  for  his 
son  Bohrab,  roars  with  grief,  and  weeps  blood ;  Sohrab's  mother 
casts  fire  upon  her  head,  rends  her  clothes,  is  constantly  sinking 
in  a  swoon,  fills  the  room  with  dust,  weeps  day  and  night,  and 
dies  in  a  year.  Passion  finds  its  expression  here  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  proportioned  to  the  colossal  nature  of  the  heroes  themselves. 

In  the  Nibelungen,  the  greatest  tragedy  of  blood-revenge,  the 
passion  of  grief  is  expressed  on  a  no  less  colossal  scale.  Chriem- 
hild  raises  the  cry  of  lamentation  for  the  dead  Siegfried ;  blood 
flows  from  her  nose,  and  she  weeps  blood  beside  his  body,  and 
all  the  women  assist  her  with  their  lamentations.  J 

In  almost  all  these  passages,  we  find  the  lament  for  the  dead 
appearing  as  a  lyrical  outpouring  of  grief,  and  forming  itself  into 
a  song.  By  way  of  comparison  with  the  Corsican  lamentiy  we 
oite  the  noblest  lament  of  all,  David's  lamentation  for  Saul  and 
Jonathan :  §  . 

The  gazelle,  O  Israel,  is  slain  on  thy  heights ; 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen ! 
Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  proclaim  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ascalon, 

Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice, 

Lest  the  daughters  of  the  nncircumcised  exult. 
Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew  nor  rain  upon  yon,  and 
ye  fields  of  oflferings, 

Por  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  cast  away, 

The  shield  of  Saul,  not  anointed  with  oil ! 
Prom  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  heroes 

The  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  aside, 

And  the  sword  of  Saul  came  not  back  empty :-— i 

*  Hiad.  xxii  405,  408.  f  Iliad,  xxiv.  640.  J  Nib.  N6t.  Canto  xvii. 

§  2  Sam.  i.  19.  As  the  authorized  version  is  undoubtedly  incorrect  in 
several  important  grammatical  points,  I  have  given  a  revised  one,  mostly  from 
lEwald. 
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Saul  and  Jonathan — who  were  heloved  and  gracious  in  their  liveSi 

And  who  are  not  parted  in  their  death ; 

Who  were  swifter  than  eagles,  stronger  than  Uons.^ 
1%  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  for  Saul, 

Who  clothed  you  in  purple  with  delight, 

Who  put  ornaments  of  gold  on  your  apparel ! 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  1 

Jonathan,  slain  on  thy  heights ! 
I  am  sad  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan ; 

Very  dear  wert  thou  to  me ; 

Thy  lore  of  me  was  more  wonderful  than  the  love  of  women. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  I 

And  the  weapons  of  war  perished ! 

The  lamentation  over  the  body  of  Hector,  in  the  last  canto 
of  the  Iliad,  is  quite  dramatical,  and  may  be  perfectly  compai'ed 
to  a  haUata  at  the  tola.     Let  us  listen  to  this  vocero  too  :* 

— "  On  a  rich  bed  they  bestowed  the  honoured  person,  round 

Girt  it  with  singers  that  the  wo  with  skilful  voices  crowned. 

A  woful  elegy  they  sung,  wept  singing,  and  the  dames 

Sighed  as  they  sung.    Andromache  the  downright  prose  exclaims 

Began  to  all ;  she  on  the  neck  of  slaughtered  Hector  fell, 

And  cried  out,  *  O  my  husband !  'thou  in  youth  bad'st  youth  farewell. 

Leftist  me  a  widow ;  thy  sole  son  an  infant,  ourselves  cursed 

In  our  birth,  made  him  right  our  child ;  for  all  my  care,  that  nursed 

His  infancy,  will  never  give  life  to  his  youth,  ere  that 

Troy  from  her  top  will  be  destroyed.    Thou  guardian  of  our  state, 

Thou  even  of  all  her  strength  the  strength ;  thou  that  in  care  wert  past 

Her  careful  mothers  of  their  babes,  being  gone,  how  can  she  last  ? 

Soon  will  the  swoln  fleet  fill  her  womb  with  all  their  servitude. 

Myself  with  them,  and  thou  with  me  (dear  son)  in  labours  rude 

Shalt  be  employed,  sternly  surveyed  by  cruel  conquerors ; 

Or,  rage  not  suffering  life  so  long,  some  one,  whose  hate  abhors 

Thy  presence  (putting  him  in  mind  of  his  sire  slain  by  thine, 

His  brother,  son,  or  friend,)  shall  work  thy  ruin  before  mine. 

Tossed  from  some  tower;  for  many  Greeks  have  eat  earth  from  the  hand 

Of  thy  strong  father:  in  sad  fight  his  spirit  was  too  much  manned. 

And  therefore  mourn  his  people,  we,  thy  parents  (my  dear  lord,) 

For  that  thou  mak'st  endure  a  wO,  black  and  to  be  abhorred. 

Of  all  yet  thou  haat  left  me  worst,  not  dying  in  thy  bed, 

And  reaching  me  thy  last-raised  hand,  in  nothing  counselled, 

Nothing  commanded  by  that  power  thou  hadst  of  me,  to  do 

Some  deed  for  thy  sake :  O  for  these  will  never  end  my  wo. 

Never  my  tears  cease !' — ^Thus  wept  she,  and  all  the  ladies  closed 

Her  passion  with  a  general  shriek.     Then  Hecuba  disposed 

Her  thoughts  in  like  words :  '  O  my  son,  of  all  mine  much  most  dear  j 

Dear  while  thou  liv'st  too  even  to  gods :  and  after  death  they  were 

Careful  to  save  thee.    Being  best,  thou  most  wert  envied ; 

j^y  other  sons  Achilles  sold ;  but  thee  he  left  not  dead. 

*  Iliad  xxiv.  719.    Given  in  Chapman's  translation* 
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Imber  and  Samos,  the  false  ports  of  Lemnos  entertained 

Their  persons ;  thine,  no  port  but  death ;  nor  there  in  rest  remained 

Thy  violated  corse ;  the  tomb  of  his  great  friend  was  sphered 

With  thy  dragged  person :  yet  from  death  he  was  not  therefore  reared, 

But  (all  his  rage  nsed)  so  the  gods  have  tendered  thy  dead  state, 

Thou  liest  as  living,  sweet  and  fresh  as  he  that  feltthe  fate 

Of  Phoebus'  holy  shafts.' — These  words  the  queen  used  for  her  moan, 

And  next  her,  Helen  held  that  state  of  speech  and  passion. 

"  *  O  Hector,  all  my  brothers  more  were  not  so  loved  of  me 
As  thy  most  virtn^es.    Kot  my  lord  I  held  so  dear  as  thee, 
That  brought  me  hither,  before  which  I — would  I  had  been  brought 
To  ruin,  for  what  breeds  that  wish  (which  is  the  mischief  wrought 
By  my  access) — yet  never  found  one  harsh  taunt,  one  word's  ill 
From  thy  sweet  carriage.    Twenty  years  do  now  their  circles  fill 
Since  my  arrival ;  all  which  time  thou  didst  not  only  bear 
Thyself  without  check,  but  all  else  that  my  lord's  brothers  were, 
Their  sisters'  lords,  sisters  themselves,  the  queen  my  mother-in-law, 
(The  king  being  never  but  most  mild)  when  thy  man's  spirit  saw 
Sour  and  reproachful,  it  would  still  reprove  their  bitterness 
With  sweet  words  and  thy  gentle  soul.    And  therefore  thy  decease 
I  truly  mourn  for,  and  myself  curse  as  the  wretched  cause. 
All  broad  Troy  yielding  me  not  one  that  any  human  laws 
■  Of  pity  or  forgiveness  moved  to  entreat  me  humanly. 
But  only  thee ;  all  else  abhorred  me  for  my  destiny.' " 

The  Pelasgians,  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  the  Egyptians  particu- 
larly, the  ancient  tribes  of  Italy,  the  Etniscans  and  Romans, 
these  have  all  had  laments  for  the  dead ;  so  also  the  Celts,  as  the 
Irish,  and  the  Germans;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  existing  un- 
civilized tribes  in  Africa  and  America,  as  well  as  of  the  Indians. 
In  Italy  also,  besides  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  are  found  similar 
usages  with  regard  to  the  dead,  especially  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

Even  old  Peter  Cyrnseus  finds  a  great  similarity  between 
tbe  Corsican  rites  regarding  the  dead,  and  those  of  the  Romans, 
-which  are  undoubtedly  Pelasgo-Etruscan.  Whoever  knows  the 
rites  of  the  ancient  Romans,  will  confirm  this.  'They  too  had 
their  female  lamenters,  called  then,  as  still  in  Sardinia,  prcpficce; 
and  they  had  the  dirges  called  noBnioB,  I  have  already  com- 
municated a  Roman  ncenia  that  the  reader  may  call  it  to  mind 
here;  namely  Seneca's  vocero  on  Claudius,  which  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
parody.  On  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Germanicus,  Tacitus  also 
speaks  of  the  celebrations  employed  as  ancestral  customs;  namely 
eulogistic  and  memorial  songs  on  his  virtues,  tears  and  excitation 
of  grief.*     In  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  the  baUata  was 

**■  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  73.    Funiis  sine  imaginibus  et  pomps,  per  laudes  ac  memo- 
riam  virtutum  ejus  celebre  t'nit. 
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called  lesatUf  and  punished  as  a  barbarous  custom^  in  the  same 
way  as  ifc  bad  been  still  earlier  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Solon; 
'*  women  shall  not  lacerate  their  cheekS)  nor  hold  the  lessus  on 
occasion  of  a  funeral." 

The  custom  of  celebrating  a  funeral  banquet  also  dates  from 
ancient  heathen  times.  I  deduce  its  origin  from  these  circum- 
stances :  The  need  of  refreshment  after  the  exhaustion  produced 
by  the  acts  of  mourning ;  the  honour  conferred  upon  the  dead 
by  a  last  festive  meal,  of  which  he  is  as  it  were  the  giver;  and 
lastly,  the  mystic  religious  symbol  of  eating,  which  is  the  return 
from  death  to  life,  to  denote  that  the  mourners  now  take  part 
again  in  the  world  of  the  living.  The  funeral  dish  among  the 
Phoenicians,  Pelasgians,  Egyptians,  and  Etruscans,  consisted 
mainly  of  beans  and  eggs.  Both  these  viands  are  mystic  sym- 
bols of  the  active  and  passive  generative  and  vital  power,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  Oriental  and  Pythagorean  mysticism.  Even  now 
beans  and  eggs  are  eaten  in  many  places  in  Sardinia  at  the 
funeral  repast;  but  I  have  heard  of  no  similar  custom  in  Corsica. 
The  Romans  called  the  funeral  banquet,  aUicernium,  The  affict- 
ed  Trojans  return  from  Hector's  funeral  to  a  solemn  festive 
banquet  in  Priam's  house.* 

The  Corsican  Voceri,  of  which  I  communicate  a  few,  are  all 
composed  in  the  dialect.  Trochaic  measure  is  the  prevailing 
rule,  which  is  however  not  unfrequently  broken  through.  So 
also  a  triple  rhyme  is  the  rule,  bufc  it  is  occasionally  modified. 
This  measure,  and  the  monotony  of  the  rhyme,  have  a  profoundly- 
melancholy  effect,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  rhythm  more 
appropriate  to  grief.  The  voceri  themselves  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes—  the  gentler  complaint  on  the  death  of  a  person 
deceased,  or  the  wild,  fearful  song  of  revenge.  These  song^ 
cast  a  clear  light  cm  the  nature  of  the  Corsicans,  They  show 
how  revengeful  and  hot-blooded  the  Corsican  temper  is,  and  how 
strong  are  their  passions.  When  we  consider  that  these  songs 
are  almost  all  composed  by  women,  we  are  terrified  at  their  vio- 
lence, since  woman  is  destined  by  nature  rather  to  give  utterance 
to  the  gentler  sentiments  of  the  soul,  and  to  mitigate  the  raw 
force  of  the  masculine  nature.  I  know  no  example  in  the  whole 
course  of  popular  poetry,  in  which  the  horrible  and  fearful  has 
to  such  a  degree  become  the  subject  matter  of  the  popular  song; 
and  here  is  displayed  the  wonderful  power  of  poetry  in  general, 
which  is  able  to  mitigate  even  the  most  terrible  with  an  air  of 
»  Iliad,  xxiT.  801. 
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melancholy  beauty.  For  the  Corsican  nature  is  also  in  the  high- 
est degree  capable  of  the  tenderest  sentiments.  Id  these  songs 
-will  be  found  the  imagery  of  Homer  beside  that  of  the  Psalms 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon*  Artless  as  they  are,  they  bear  only 
the  impress  of  improvisations,  the  limits  of  which  may  be  extend- 
ed at  pleasure ;  and  because  they  are  improvisations,  they  catch 
the  momentary  genius  of  the  intoxicated  heart.  The  ineffable 
guilelessness  and  touching  native  simplicity  of  many  voceri, 
remove  us  quite  from  our  world  to  the  world  of  children,  shep- 
herds, and  patiiarchs.  No  mere  poetic  genius  can  invent  such 
sounds  of  nature.  That  among  the  "  voices  of  nations,"  which 
we  Germans  have  the  art  of  catching,*  the  voice  of  lamentation 
may  not  be  missing,  I  have  translated  a  few  of  these  Corsican 
lamerUos  with  the  utmost  faithfulness  both  in  form  and  tone. 
Beautiful  songs,  like  tears  wept  in  a  noble  grief,  are  often  called 
pearls ;  I  call  these  dirges  blood-red  coiuls  from  Corsica, 


VOCERT:  OB,  CORSICAN  DIRGES. 

£  come  i  gru  van  cantando  lor  lai. 

Dante. 

DEDICATION. 

Call  ye  me,  beloved  twain, 
Whose  fresh  tomb  from  earth  emerj?es? 
When  the  bard  soft  strikes  his  cithern 
By  the  lonely  island  surges, 

0  how  his  lamento  rouses 

Then  my  soul's  sad  deep-felt  dirges  I 

Spirits  of  my  wanderings, 
Swans  that  have  before  me  flown, 
On  the  mountains,  on  the  ocean, 
Greet  ye  me  in  gentle  tone ; 
With  the  music  sad  of  dirges 
Greet  me  here  on  island  lone. 

What  here  my  lament  expresses 
From  my  heart's  depths  it  is  wrung, 
Echo  is  it  of  my  feelings, 
From  my  own  affliction  sprung; 
To  my  dear  departed,  mourning, 

1  a  Vocero  have  sung. 


*  Alludinj^  to  Herder's  collection  of  the  ballad  literature  of  all  nations,  enti- 
tled, **  Voices  of  the  Nations  in  Songs,"  {SHmmen  der  Volher  in  Liedern.) 
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VOCERO. 

OH  THE  DEATH  OF  ▲  QIBI.  OF  PIETRA  DI  TERDl. 

Let  me  hasten  to  my  daaghter, 

To  my  child  let  me  come  near ; 

For  methinkB  that  on  the  tola 

I  shall  find  her  laid  out  here, 

And  that  they  a  ribbon  necklace 

Round  her  neck  giye  her  to  wear.  • 

O  Maria,  mother's  rapture  I 
O  thou  treasure  of  my  joys ! 
O  my  child,  thy  father's  blossom, 
Thou,  his  eyes  wont  to  rejoice  I 
Now  today  for  ever  part  we, 
It  must  be  without  our  choice. 

O  how  dost  thou.  Death,  so  cruel, 
All  my  hopes  so  sudden  blast  ? 
Bruise  the  flower  of  my  love. 
Take  my  heart's  pledge  off  at  last  ? 
And  in  floods  of  grief  this  morning 
Dost  my  heart  in  sorrow  cast. 

Who,  O  daughter  mine  I  could  bear 
This  great  wo,  thy  early  death? 
Ah  I  my  heart  forbears  to  beat, 
And  I,  panting,  gasp  for  breath  I 

(Pause.) 
Never  wilt  thou  now  thy  friends 
Nor  thy  dearest  playmates  see; 
How  they  stand  in  groups  around  thee, 
Grieved  to  death  for  sake  of  thee  I 
Render  them  an  answer,  dear; 
Let  them  not  uncomforted  be. 

Put  thy  clothes  on,  prythee,  Mary, 

Mother's  joy,  my  darling  lass; 

See,  the  maidens  all  wish  with  thee, 

On  this  early  morn,  to  pass 

To  the  church  of  Saint  Eliaa, 

There  to  hear  the  holy  mass. 

(A  playmate  of  the  deceased  takes  up  the  song.) 

Let  us  go  to  holy  mass, 

For  the  lights  are  now  displayed, 

And  the  candles  on  the  altar ; 

Quite  in  black  it  is  arrayed. 

To  the  church  today  thy  father 

With  thy  dower  is  gone,  sweet  maid. 

In  the  church  this  very  morning 
We  shall  see  a  sight  so  splendid ; 
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For  Maria's  dower  has  been 
All  in  tapers  bright  expended. 

(Another  playmate  takes  up  the  song.) 

0  my  friend !  thy  malady's  name 

1  would  that  I  conld  hear  it  ever : 
Shall  I  say  it  was  consumption, 
Or  believe  it  was  a  fever  ? 

Or  was  it  a  strange  disease 

Which  besides  has  happened  never  ?    ' 

O,  where  fouiad  he  thee,. dear  maiden  I 
Peath,  the  swift^the  sorrow-bringer  ?  - 
Thou  didst  alway  sit  in  the  arm-chair, 
Or  in  the  valley  walking  linger, 
And  thy  mother  at  table  let  thee 
Never  e'en  move  thy  little  finger. 

(The  mother  takes  up  the  song.) 

I  this  morn  for  St.  Elias 
"Will  a  beauteous  nosegay  pull; 
Flowers  fairest,  for  a  present, 
Of  the  richest  blossoms  full ; 
Grateful  will  it  be  to  him, 
Such  an  ofiering  ^eantifuL 

To  Maria  I  will  pray. 
To  Lord  Jesus  I  will  speak ; 
For  this  morning  I  will  go. 
And  my  flowers  I  will  break. 

0  Mari !  thy  mother's  heart's  love, 
How  my  heart  for  thee  doth  ache  I 

(Pause.) 

Thou  of  all  fair  maids  the  flower. 
Who  thy  precious  rings  shall  have? 
Who  shall  own  thy  cherished  treasures, 
Which  fond  friends  to  thee  once  gave  ? 
Brothers  thou  hast  none,  nor  sisters ; 
All  with  thee  goes  to  the  grave. 

Those  bright  rosy  cheeks  of  thine, 
Now  how  pale  they  are  and  wan  I 
Those  bright  roses,  sunny-hued, 
Whither,  whither  are  they  gone  ? 
Death  it  is,  the  all-destroyer. 
Who  has  this,  sans  pity,  done. 

Death,  O  deign  to  visit  me  I 
To  my  sorrows  put  an  end, 
And  have  mercy ;  for  I  here 
To  thy  hands  my  life  commend  j 
That,  united  with  my  daughter, 

1  to-day  from  honce  may  wend. 
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(Pause.) 
.  Now  this  day  the  village  of  Petra 
Is  thrown  into  dire  despair; 
All  the  people  weeping  stand, 
Sadly  sighing  with  grief  and  care; 
And  the  fault  of  this,  my  darling, 
Thou  alone  must  singly  bear. 

Seest  thou  not  how  with  caresses 
Tenderly  thee  thy  friends  beset  ? 
And  how  they  thy  darling  face 
"With  their  tears  of  sorrow  wet  ? 
And  thou  thus  canst  leave  them,  d«ar, 
Sadly,  full  of  fond  regret  ? 

Some  have  gone  to  tie  up  flowers, 
Some  seek  roses  far  and  wide ; 
For  a  garland  they  are  twining, 
And  they  would  crown  thee  as  bride. 
And  thou  now  wilt  leave  us  thus. 
And  in  the  coffin  dark  abide  ? 

When  thou  went'st  forth  from  the  house, 
Loveliness  forth  from  thee  did  come ; 
Like  a  star  shone  forth  thy  kindness. 
Spreading  light  amidst  the  gloom. 
J)eath  has  taken  thee  away 
In  thy  fairest,  ripest  bloom. 

O,  what  lamentations  will  be, 
From  the  deepest  heart  what  sighs, 
When  our  blood-relations  all 
Shall  have  heard  this  saddest  newsl 

But  now  let  us  end  our  weeping ; 
We  will  cease  henceforth  to  grieve ; 
For  now  our  dear  Mariutscha 
As  the  Lord's  blest  bride  will  live : 
And  to  her  this  mom  Maria 
Will  a  place  in  heaven  give. 

(The  Capuchin  monks  ewne,^ 
Ah,  I  hear,  *'  Ora  pro  ea," 
Now  they  call  unto  Maria ; 
For  the  Capuchins  already 
Hither  come — Ah  me,  Maria  I 
And  they  now  will  carry  thee 
To  the  church  of  Saint  Elia. 

To  the  churchyard  with  the  others 
I  had  hoped  to  resolve  to  go : 
But  I  scarce  can  upright  stand, 
So  ye  must  leave  me  with  my  wo. 
From  my  eyes  a  bitter  stream, 
Silent,  constantly  will  flow. 


r 
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yOCERO 

OV  A  MAIDEN  OVEB  THE  BODY  OF  HEB  MUBDERED  FATHER. 

(Dialect  of  the  nearer  tide  of  the  Mountaim) 
(The  girl  comes  with  a  torch,) 

From  Calanche  I  am  come ; 
Midnight  had  just  come  and  fled; 
MThen  by  torchlight  in  the  gardens- 
I  did  seek  with  anxious  tread 
Where  my  father  was  delaying^— 
In  his  blood  I  found  him  deadi 

(Another  girl  enters,  seeking  a  kinsman  aho  slain  ;  perceiving  the  deceaud 
she  takes  him  for  her  relative,  stands  still,  and  is  going  to  strike  up  th$ 
lamento :  but  the  other  girl  says,) 

Further  uphill  thou  must  dimb, 
For  there  lies  Matteo  slain, 
But  this  is  my  father  here  $ 
Mine  'tis  for  him  to  complain. 

Take  his  apron  and  his  hammer, 
And  his  trowel  homeward  bear ; 
Wilt  thou  not  to  San  Marcello, 
Father,  to  thy  work  repair? 
They  have  my  own  father  slain, 
Wounded  too  my  brother  dear. 

Go  and  seek  a  pair  of  scissors, 

Bring  it  me,  and  be  not  slow ; 

I  would  cut  a  lock  of  hair. 

And  with  it  stanch  the  blood's  fast  flow; 

For  my  fingers  are  defiled 

With  the  blood,  a  reddened  row. 

A  mandile  I  will  dye, 
Bedden  it  in  my  fathei^s  gore, 
Which  I'll  wear  when  I  have  leisure 
Mirth  and  laughter  out  to  pour. 

To  Calanche  I  will  bring  thee, 
To  the  church  of  Holy  Cross, 
Ever  calling  thee,  my  father; 
Answer  wifii  thy  loved  voice  I 
They  have  crucified  my  father, 
Like  the  Christ  upon  the  cross. 
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VOCERO 

or  KUHZIOLA  OK  THE  DEATH-  OP  HEB  RVSBkVlK 

(Dialect  of  the  further  tide  of  the  Mountaim.) 

0  thou  my  Fetro  Francesco, 
Thoa  whom  I  in  sorrow  mourn, 
Thou  my  rose  that  bore  me  flowersi 
Thou  my  rose  without  a  thorn ! 
Thou  from  mountains  unto  sea 
Wert  a  dauntless  hero  bom. 

1  embrace  thee  with  my  arms, 
And  thy  feet  by  mine  are  pressed; 
Thou  hast  been  my  lovinf?  husband. 
Star  of  hope,  with  loreliness  blessed. 
Yet  of  all  my  wo  the  source 

Kow  thou  art,  of  husbands  best ! 

Thou  my  ship  on  ocean  deep, 

Striving  hard  to  come  to  land. 

Yet  unable  to  reach  the  harbour 

For  waves  high  surging  'gainst  the  strand, 

And  with  all  its  beauteous  treasures 

Driving  straight  upon  the  sand. 

O  my  leafy  cypress  tree. 

Bread  from  manna  sweetly  made ! 

O  my  vine  of  Muscatel, 

With  green  vine-shoots  overspread ! 

Ah !  thy  thunderbolt,  O  Fate, 

Thou  hast  launched  upon  my  head. 

Come,  O  Griscio,  my  daughter, 
Where  in  peace  thy  father  lies; 
Tell  him  that  a  happier  lot 
He  must  pray  in  Paradise, 
For  his  only  living  daughter, 
Than  her  mother  now  enjoys. 

O  thou  wert  my  goodly  pillar, 
Wert  my  buttress  full  of  power ; 
O  thou  wert  my  own  dear  brother, 
Wert  my  fortress,  my  strong  tower  I 
O  thou  wert  my  fairest  treasure. 
Thou  my  brilliant  pearl,  my  flower  I 

O  thou  orange  mine  of  gold, 
Jewel  carefully  encased! 
Thou  my  silver  beaker  blank, 
Bichly  too  with  gold  enchased ! 
Thou  my  lovely  banquet-platter. 
Shaft  into  my  heart  that  passed  I 
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O  thoa  oil  as  crystal  clear, 
O  thou  vinous  essence  fine! 

0  thou  lovely  countenance, 
Mingled  pure  with  milk  and  wine  \ 
Thou  my  bright  reflecting  mirror, 
Ever  bright  with  its  pure  shine  I 

Sooner  into  two  salt  streams 
My  poor  eyes  I  will  out-teem, 
Than  thy  blessed  memory 
To  forget  I'd  ever  seem. 
Thee,  Francesco,  ihee  with  sorrow 

1  my  own  shall  ever  deem. 

Thou  hast  l)een  my  sword  sv  keen. 
Weapon  good,  and  coat  of  mail ; 
Thou  my  grievous  fortune,  ruin 
>'Whelming  me  beneath  its  falL 
To  my  eye  thou  hast  appeared 
As  within  the  port  a  sail. 

I  would  have  myself  devoted, 
Death  from  thee  could  I  but  ward ; 
But  this  has  not  been  vouchsafed 
To  me,  Petro,  by  the  Lord. 
O  my  husband,  stalwart-hearted, 
^Gainst  all  ill  my  screen  and  guard! 

O  my  cock  high-spirited. 
Pheasant  on  a  mountain-side ! 
Mirror  of  my  happiness. 
Bird  'mong  flowery  gardens  wide! 
Never  more  beneath  thy  wing. 
Never  more  I  now  can  hide. 

O  thou  my  Petro  Francesco, 
To  the  Lord  our  God  I'll  pray, 
That  his  angels  thee  may  carry 
To  'mid-Paradise  straightway. 
After  sufiering  thy  loss 
This  will  be  my  heart's  best  stay. 


VOCERO 

Of  a   QIBL  on  the  PXATH  of  HEB  two  BBOTREBS,  both  slain  on  one  DAT. 

(Mixed  dialect  of  both  sides  of  the  Mountains,) 

O  the  boasting  now  of  Pieru ! 
O  the  vaunting  of  Orazio ! 
They  have  made  a  desolation 
Vast,  extending  to  San  Brancazio. 
Satiated  with  our  blood 
Now  'is  Michael  and  Orazio.^ 
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Deatli,  O  deatli,  how  black  thou  art| 
Bringing  to  me  all  this  wo ! 
For  to  thee  a  house  iti  children, 
Sare  the  nest-egg,  did  forego. 
How  should  I  rejoice,  an  orphan, 
Head  of  the  house  myself  to  know? 

Of  all  women,  I  alone 
Hare  sat  by  mj  fire  bright, 
And  o'er  all  my  brethren  fiye 
Domestic  rule  haye  held  hj  right ; 
Tet  is  all  my  right  of  rule 
For  eyer  lost,  forgotten  quite. 

1  will  don  a  black  faldetta 
Which  no  brightness  shall  enllyen. 
Since  no  breath  of  joy  any  longer 
To  my  grieying  heart  is  given, 
For  tne  fate  of  my  five  brethren 
And  my  parents — ^in  all  they  're  seyen. 

And  to  Asco  I  win  send, 

And  will  fetch  me  blackest  pitch ; 

I  will  don  that  sombre  dye, 

Like  the  rayen,  in  blackness  rich ; 

And  my  life  shall  rise  and  sink 

Like  the  rain-floods  in  the  ditch.  « 

See  ye  not  how  my  poor  eyes 
Two  salt  streams  do  downward  shower 
For  my  sweet  dear  brethren  twain, 
Wbo  both  fell  in  one  sad  hour  ? 
For  the  two  deceased  the  bells 
Kow  their  funeral  peals  must  pour. 

Thou  my  ball  of  reddest  gold. 
Thou  my  ring  of  diamond-stone  1 

0  Pieru,  thou  my  rapture, 
And  Orky  for  whom  I  moan ! 
In  the  church  of  Tallanu 
None  appears  so  fair^not  one. 

And  now  thee,  O  Sir  Curate, 

1  must  bitterly  accuse, 

Since  to  my  poor  house  thou  couldst 
Such  unthankful  conduct  use. 
Seyen  in  three  short  years  thou  *st  carried 
Forth  to  burial  from  my  honee. 

To  the  street-end  I  will  go 
With  thee  and  my  brothers'  bier. 
And  with  downcast  weeping  eyes 
Homeward  will  betake  me  here 
So  the  last  sad  journey's  oyer 
Of  my  five  dead  Intthren  dear. 


r 
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VOCEBO 

OF  MABIA  FELICE  OF  OALACUOOIA  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  REB  BBOTHSS. 

(Dialect  of  Niolo.) 

I  8  clap  of  thunder  heard 

At  my  spindle  as  I  spun, 

Through  my  heart  the  din  resounded-* 

'Twas  a  shot  from  out  a  gun. 

And  it  seem'd  to  tell  me  clearly^ 

"  Run,  thy  brother's  fallen,  run !  ** 

Swift  I  sprang  across  the  chamber, 

To  the  window  open  wide ; 

In  my  heart  the  shot  I  felt, 

For  "  He's  hurt  to  death  "  they  cried. 

But  for  one  reviving  hope 

I  upon  the  spot  had  died. 

I  will  buy  myself  a  pistol, 

And  in  breeches  me  attire ; 

I  will  show  thy  blood-stained  shirt. 

Since — besides  this  wo  so  dire— 

I  have  none  left  to  avenge  thee. 

And  thereafter  cut  his  hair. 

Sneak,  whom  wilt  thou  choose  thee  out 

Tny  Vendetta  to  execute? 

Ss't  thy  mother  ? — she  is  dying. 

Sister  Mary  ?--Tshe  will  suit. 

Were  not  Lariu  in  his  grave, 

tSe  would  not  bloodless  die,  and  mute. 

Of  thy 'kindred  large  remains 
But  a  «ister,  an  oiily  one, 
Without  cousins  of  her  own  blood, 
Poor  and  orphaned,  young,  and  lone  | 
But  to  take  Vendetta  for  thee, 
Be  assured,  suffices  one. 


VOCERO 

OF   A   HEBD8W0MAN  OF  TALATO,  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HEB  HUSBAND,  A  COWIIBBD. 

On  the  sea-strand  did  he  die, 
Where  the  two  great  cork-trees  be. 
O  Francesco,  herdsman  good. 
Cruel  *tis  thee  dead  to  see ! 
How  within  dark  forests  lone 
Shall  I  fare,  bereft  of  thee  ? 
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I  will  now  defpoil  the  palo 
Yonder  of  its  branches  seven  ; 
Nerer  skin  nor  cap  henceforward 
To  its  keeping  shall  be  given ; 
And  his  ears  he  shall  have  cropped, 
The  dog  by  whom  the  sheep  are  driven. 
Di,  di,  dih  I  how  moi^mful  am  1 1 
Baise  your  lamentations  now, 
Brethren  mine  and  sisters  all ; 
Bard  to  bear  is  this  my  wo  ! 

Dead  is  now  the  hoase*s  head  I  ^ 

O  mj  God,  thou  lajst  me  low  I 
(  VfKsh  ik§  herdiman  hoM  been  buried^  hit  wt/e  ritumM  to  her  eahin,  and 
deicribe$  th§  intermeKt  to  the /amity  and  neighbours,) 
On  the  bier  they  laid  him  down, 
To  Pmnelli  him  they  carried.     , 
Cows  and  lambs  they  all  lamented, 
With  a  bitter  heart-sore  worried ; 
And  the  kids  said  be,  be,  be^ 
In  their  hurdles  as  they  tarried. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Maria, 
Sacred  and  parochial, 
Sang  the  clergyman,  the  curate, 
With  his  priests  in  chorus  all 
Just  as  for  a  noble  signor 
Sang  they  all  out  of  the  missal. 
When  the  service  was  completed. 
Brisk  and  serving  as  they  were. 
They  then  opened  deep  a  grave. 
My  Francesco  to  secure ; 
And  upon  ^  bier  the  people 
In  great  crowds  his  body  bore. 
Wo  !  wo !  wo  I  when  I  remember 
To  what  next  they  did  him  doom ; 
Down  the  grave  I  looked  to  see, 
Light  nor  window  has  its  room : 
But  I  saw  him  by  the  men 
Sunk  into  a  darksome  tomb. 


VOCERO 

OV  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  BANDIT  CXmilO* 

(Dialect  of  the  Pieve  o/Qhisoni) 
The  Sister  iinp'^. 
Now  would  I  that  my  weak  voice 
Thunderlike  could  boom  abroad, 
Through  the  gorge  of  Viszavona, 
That  its  echo  should  be  heard, 
Of  thy  cruel  murderers 
To  the  world  to  tell  a  word. 
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All  they  of  Luco  di  Nazza 
VengefuUy  together  drew, 
With  yon  grim-like  company, 
Bandits  and  the  soldier-crew, 
And  marched  forth  in  early  morning 
Suddenly,  and  not  a  few. 

Suddenly  they  marched  forth 
To  the  sound  of  pipes,  and  sang, 
As  when  murderous  wolves  do  sally 
Gainst  weak  lambkins,  in  a  gang ; 
When  into  the  pass  they  entered. 
On  thy  throat  they  furious  sprang. 

When  such  news  had  reached  my  ears, 

To  the  window  ventured  I, 

And  I  cried,  "  What  happens  yonder?" 

"  O,  thy  brother  is  carried  by ; 

By  a  murderer  was  he  slain 

In  the  pass  most  cruelly." 

Naught  could  save  thee,  not  thy  musket^ 

Not  thy  trusty  pistolet ; 

Kot  thy  sharpened  dagger's  point, 

Nor  could  save  thee  thy  terzet ; 

Kor  could  save  thee  promised  freedoln. 

Nor  thy  sacred  amulet. 

Cruelly  my  sorrows  wax 
On  the  aspect  of  thy  wound. 
Why,  ah  why !  wilt  thou  not  answef? 
Death  thy  heart  holds  under  Ifbnd. 
Heart  of  thy  dear  sister,  Cani! 
Forth  thy  hue  of  life  hath  swooned. 

O  thou  brother,  broad  of  shoulder! 

0  thou  slender-membered  brother! 
Thou  wert  like  a  flowering  branch ; 
Such  as  thou  was  never  another. 
Heart  of  thy  dear  sister,  Cani ! 
They  thy  life  in  death  did  smother. 

In  the  hamlet  Mazza,  a  thorn 

1  will  plant  to  my  father's  son. 
Now  uiat  of  my  father's  house 
Living  there  remaineth  none. 

Since  he  had  not  three  stout  brothers, 
'Gainst  the  seven  he  was  but  one. 

To  the  thorn-tree  I  will  carry 
My  poor  bed,  and  there  will  sleep, 
Since  their  daggers  here,  my  brother^ 
In  thy  heart  they  buried  deep. 
I  will  lay  my  spindle  down  f 
Arms  wm  I  take  up  and  keep. 
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With  cartouches  will  I  gird  me, 
In  1117  belt  slip  the  tenetta; 
Cani,  heart  of  thy  dear  sister! 
And  then  I  will  take  Vendetta. 


VOCERO 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  BOMAHA,  DAUOHTEB  OP  DARIOI(A  DANESI  OY  EUAHI. 

2%«  Mother  tings. 

See,  she  lies  now  on  the  tola, 
Ah!  my  child,  in  her  sixteenth  ycnr, 
I>aaghter  mine,  who  has  so  long 
Pain  and  sorrow  had  to  bear, — 
Ah !  in  this  her  fairest  garment, 
This  the  veildd,  white  and  clear. 

Ah!  in  this  her  fairest  garment, 
She  from  hence  e'en  now  will  go ; 
For  the  Lord  no  longer  lets  her 
Soioum  on  this  earth  below. 
Whoso  for  an  angel  meet  is 
l^eeds  not  long  earth's  trouble  know. 

Ah !  where  are  upon  thy  face 
Now  the  roses,  charming  one  ? 
All  its  brightness,  all  its  beauty, 
Utterly  in  death  is  gone. 
When  I  see  it,  to  an  eclipse 
I  must  liken  it,  of  the  sun. 

Ah,  thou  wert  among  the  maidens 
Of  the  fair  ones  fairest  far ; 
Like  the  rose  among  tlie  flowers, 
Or  moon,  the  queen  of  every  star. 
Others'  beauty  did  but  heighten 
Thine,  my  daughter,  neyer  mar. 

When  the  young  men  of  the  village 
Came  before  thy  face  to  stand, 
By  thy  beauty's  fire  enkindled, 
Each  then  seemed  a  burning  brand. 
Kind  thou  wert  to  all ;  but  nearer 
None  might  come,  of  all  the  band. 

In  the  church  at  mass  they  all 
Ever  looked  to  thee  askance, 
From  the  first  unto  the  last ; 
But  for  none  hadst  thou  a  sense. 
When  the  mass  was  over,  straightway 
Saidst  thou,  *^  Mother,  let  us  hence." 
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Ah,  thou  wert  so  highly  honoured  1 
Ah,  thou  hadst  of  love  full  sti>re ! 
Thou  wert  versed  in  holy  lessons, 
And  in  sacred  heavenly  lore ; 
And  from  earthly  cares  retiring 
Thou  thy  heart  in  prayer  didst  pour. 

Who  can  give  me  consolation, 
Thou  my  pride,  now  I'm  alone? 
Now  the  Lord  has  called  thee  home, 
And  that  thou  to  him  hast  gone  ? 
Why  so  warmly  did  Lord  Jesus 
Long  for  thee,  beloved  one  ? 

But  thou  restest  from  thy  labours 
In  the  heavens,  in  blessed  mirth. 
Thy  beloved  face  was  surely 
Much  too  fair  for  things  of  earth. 
How  much  fairer  now  will  be 
Paradise  on  thy  heavenly  birth:! 

But  to  me  of  heavy  toils 
Full  henceforth  this  earth  will  be, 
And  a  day,  by  grief  outlengthened, 
Like  a  thousand  years  will  be. 
When  I  ask  all  people,  daughter, 
Whether  they  know  aught  of  thee. 

I>eath,  why  hast  thou  from  my  bosom 
My  beloved  daughter  torn? 
Wnerefore  in  this  eore  affliction 
Leav'st  thou  me  alone  to  mourn  ? 
I  have  nothing  left  to  live  for, 
Of  her  solace  reft,  forlorn. 

Beft  of  love  from  my  relations, 
Reft  of  care  from  neighbours  nigh ; 
When  I  lay  me  down  in  sickness 
Who  my  streaming  face  will  dry  ? 
Who  will  now  give  me  to  drink. 
When  in  fever  hot  I  lie  ? 

Ah,  thou  dearly  lovdd  daughter, 

Think  upon  my  dreary  lot !  • 

When  by  help  and  love  forsaken. 

Old  I  be,  and  quite  forgot; 

When  no  solace  can  be  given  mc, 

Kot  a  moment's  peace  be  bought. 

O  that  I  could  then  have  died, 
When  thou  didst  from  earth  remove ! 
T^ou,  my  souPs  fond  hope,  now  taken 
Grievously  away,  my  love ! 
Oh  then  I  should  find  thee  yet, 
Still  live  there  with  thee  above. 
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Therefore  pray  the  Lord  Christ  Jesus 

That  I  may  from  hence  be  sent ; 

For  I  cannot  bear  it  longer, 

O,  my  sotd*s  joy,  since  thou  went{ 

And  I  cannot  find  an  end, 

Never,  to  my  sore  lament. 


VOCERO 

OF  ▲  WOMAN  OF  mOLO,  OH  THE  DEATH  OF  ABBATB  LABIOHX,  1740. 

The  baptismal  gifts  are  come, 
Ready  made  is  now  the  cake ; 
For  he  said  that  me  he  wished 
For  his  eodmother  to  take.  ^ 

Now — 1^0  dares  to  realize  it  ? 
Now  we  must  his  funeral  make. 
{In  the  window  of  the  opposite  house  she  sees  the  mortal  enewiy  of  the  deceased 
iaughinff  at  the  vocero ;  so  she  sings  to  him  tha  following  verse :) — 
Laugh  thou  on  at  yonder  window ! 
Scorn  to  fear,  thy  deeds  to  rue  1 
Go,  forsooth,  to  FelicetO) 
And  to  Mum  go  anew! 
From  the  blood  of  Larione 
On  thy  way  I'll  poison  thee. 
Of  his  blood  a  bitter  drop 
Inward  to  my  heart  has  pass'd, 
And  into  the  village  Mu'ru 
I  I  a  vengeance-spark  will  cast; 

For  his  blood,  so  nobly  bom, 
EarUi  has  drunk  up  far  too  fadt. 
O  my  great  high-hearted  one! 
O  thou  of  my  hopes  ihe  crown ! 
Ah  !  with  spite  they  laid  thee  lo#, 
Thou  my  Hector,  thou  leone^ 
Falsely,  basely,  strangled  thee, 
Thou  my  dearest  Larione. 


VOCERO 

ON  THE  DEATH  OP  CBSARIO  AND  t^APPATD. 

(This  \oild  song  ofvengeanee^  which  is  stUl  sung  by  the  people^  was  composed 
under  the  name  of  a  woman  by  an  anonymous  Prate  (!  .0,  a  friend  qfCesario. 
As  the  song  predicted,  the  deceased  were  subsequently  avenged  by  a  certain 
Faolo^  their  kinsman :  he  then  took  to  the  bush,  where^  having  lived  a«  a 
bandit  for  a  few  years,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  justice,} 

Jesus,  Joseph,  and  Mari, 

And  the  holy  sacrament 

All  ye  now  in  company 

Help  me  in  my  sad  lament ;  * 

Every  where  the  sound  shall  spread, 

^*  Oh  I  our  heroes  twain  are  dead  i " 
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Though  ye  go  through  realms  untold, 

Though  through  countries  small  and  great, 

To  Cesariu  a  mate 

Will  ye  never  more  behold ; 

None  who  ever  was  so  choice 

In  the  use  of  speech  and  voice. 

But  the  murderer  of  Mastini 
Like  a  dog  his  vengeance  wreaked^ 
And  into  the  thicket  sneaked, 
Goaded  on  by  the  Mastinis; 
When  he  came  unto  his  foe, 
Felled  him  with  a  single  blow. 

He  aimed  at  no  distant  goal, 
But  tlirough  Chiucchinu's  heittt 
Sent  his  fotil  and  deadly  dart, 
Pistol  or  fucile  ball ; 
That  his  heart  the  bullet  must 
Pierce,  e'en  as  a  dagger's  thrust. 

Up  sprang  Cappatu  bold-hearted, 
Like  the  lidn  wounded  in  strife 
On  Tangone  forward  darted, 
Who  implored  him  6pon  for  lift. 
He  began  repent  with  pain 
That  his  foe  he'd  slily  slain. 

Dead  are  noiv  the  heroes  both ; 
Paulu  y6t  remains  in  life ; 
To  the  bush  alone  he  goeth; 
Soon  his  name^  with  vengeance  tifa 
Down  into  the  plains  he'll  go, 
And  there  iinany  he'll  lay  low. 

Wait  awhile,  till  o'er  the  land 
Melted  is  the  winter  snow ; 
Vengeance  then  in  streams  shall  ilow 
From  the  mountains  to  the  strand. 
Vengeance  is  like  flames  of  fire, 
CaUming  all  it  meets,  and  dire. 

Of  the  rick  and  of  the  lordly 

Be  a  dozen  murdered,-  then  1 

Tet  a  dozen  murdered  men 

For  his  boots  were  vengeance  hardly  I 

And  for  poor  Cappatu's  sake 

He  must  bloody  vengeance  take. 

My  lamento  I  will  close, 

More  I  have  not  to  complain. 

Wo,  thrice  wo,  unto  all  those 

By  whose  wiles  they  have  been  slain ! 

Kow  for  your  escape  take  heed! 

Else  Uie  priests  your  souls  shall  speed. 
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VOCERO 

OP  k  TODVO  OIRL  ON  THE  DKATH  OF  HBR  PIJLTMATB  kT  TOB  AOB  OF 
FOURTEEir  TKAB8. 

(Dialect  of  Ftco.) 

Decked  my  plajrmate  is  this  morning 
With  a  garb  of  fiiirest  hues ; 
For  she  jet  may  be  espoused. 
Though  her  parents  both  she  lose : 
Is  she  now  adorned  and  ready 
For  the  bridegroom  who  her  wooes? 

All  assembled  is  the  pieve, 

And  they  can  do  naught  but  mourn  { 

All  the  bells  do  peal  so  sadly, 

And  a  flag  and  cross  are  borne. 

But  how  could  thy  festival 

Thus  be  changed  to  grief  forlorn? 

Now  today  my  playmate  leaves  us^ 
Travels  to  a  distant  land, 
Where  our  lost  forefathers  many 
And  my  own  dear  father  stand ; 
Where  each  one  of  us  must  tarry, 
Where  they  wander  hand  in  hand. 

'Wilt  thou  change  thy  home  and  clime, 
Leavo  the  country  which  thee  bore? — 
Ah!  then  is  it  much  too  early 
To  venture  forth  for  evermore ! 
Hear  thy  playmate  for  one  moment, 
Once  so  dear,  in  days  of  yore. 

I  will  forthwith  write  a  billet, 
And  forthwith  to  thee  will  give, 
And  I  will  not  seal  nor  close  it ; 
For  I  in  the  hope  will  live 
That  thou  then,  on  thy  arrival, 
To  my  father  wilt  it  give. 

And  by  word  of  mouth  then  tell  him 
News  of  his  beloved  ones  all ; 
The  little  girl  he  by  the  hearth 
Lefk  weeping  for  her  father's  fall, 
Has  sprung  up  a  comely  maiden— 
So  they  deem  her— -fair  and  tall. 

And  say  that  his  eldest  daughter 
Found  a  husband  here  below, 
And  that  him  a  son  she  bore, 
Like  a  blossom^covered  bough ; 
And  that  he  his  daddy  knows, 
And  with  his  finger  points  out  so. 
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That  he  bears  his  family  name, 

Which  in  honour  high  I  hold; 

And  he  has  such  pretty  limbs, 

Fair  and  tender,  brave  and  bold ; 

All  say,  **  O  how  like  his  father!** 

Who  the  stripling  wight  behold. 

And  to  my  dear  uncle  say 

That  his  village  well  has  thriven, 

Since  by  him  at  such  great  cost 

That  good  well  was  to  it  given ; 

And  that  we  all  of  him  think 

Every  morning,  every  even. 

Whene'er  into  the  church  we  come, 

To  that  spot  our  eyes  we  cast, 

Kear  to  yonder  altar's  base, 

Where  he  found  his  rest  at  last; 

Then  our  hearts  feel  pangs  of  sorrow,  "^ 

And  the  loving  tears  flow  fast. 

See !  to  bless  thee  comes  the  curate, 

With  holy  water  from  his  hand ; 

With  uncovered  head  the  others, 

A  mournful  company,  do  stand. 

To  the  Lord  in  bliss  departing, 

Dearest,  seek  the  heavenly  land. 


VOCERO 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  GIOVANNI  OF  VESOOVATO. 

(A  Woman  )fingi») 
From  the  bush  a  bird- am  I, 
And  tell  a  true  and  grievous  fable ; 
Quick  come  down  into  the  chamber, 
For  ye  must  put  up  the  table. 
(Santiaj  the  wife  of  the  deceaeed,  singe,) 
Now  the  tola  is  put  up 
For  five  hundred  banquet-guests. 
Sir  Juvanni  entreats  ye  all 
That  ye  come  to  grace  his  feast  I 
Such  a  precious  banquet-table  I 
Blithe  the  guests  and  of  brave  heart! 
O  Jnvi^  why  hast  thou  on  me 
Thus  inflicted  such  a  smart? 
Thus  into  my  soul  an  arrow 
Shooting  through  my  midmost  heart? 
Nay,  this  is  the  stranger's  room ; 
Now  to  go  upstairs  were  well ; 
For  thou  knowest  well,  Juvanni, 
Here  we  never  used  to  dwell. 
How  has  sunk  t)iy  house  in  rains. 
How  into  a  wreck  it  fell  I 
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Who  bade  thee  no  word  to  answer  ?    - 
And  mj  lot  how  shall  I  bear? 
I  my  heart  from  out  my  body 
With  its  deepest  roots  will  tear ; 
Since  in  life  thou  bidst  me  langiiish 
On  throughout  these  dajs  so  drear  I 

Take  thou  back  thy  ring  of  diamond. 
Which  as  pledge  thou  gar'st  me  erst. 
Know*8t  thou  not  I  am  thy  wife, 
Thou  to  live  my  husband  swar'st? 
Ah,  those  pledges !  clouds  of  mist, 
In,  the  air  that  form  and  burst. 

Wilt  thou  Kve  no  more  i'  the  hamlet, 
To  Bastia  then  come  with  me ; 
And  there  thy  annunziata 
Alway  at  thy  side  will  be. 
For  may  be  that  thou  art  angry, 
And  not  glad  thy  wife  to  see. 

Whither  hare  our  children,  Felix 
And  Lilina,  forth  been  hurried  ? 
Be  my  heart  within  my  breast, 
By  my  own  hand  fiercely  worried, 
If  that  story  can  be  true 
Which  to  me  the  villagers  carried. 

{A  Woman  of  VenzoUuca  interposei,) 

Be  resign^,  my  Signora, 
To  Juvk  farewell  to  say, 
And  the  folk  of  Vescovato 
Will  lament  him  now  for  aye. 
Early  now  to  Vescovato 
We  will  carry  him  today. 

{Santia  takes  up  the  song  agedn.) 

But  I  fear  that  Vescovato 
Will  not  let  him  go  away. 

O,  three  villages  are  come, 
Thee  unto  thy  grave  to  bear  I 
O  Juvk,  wilt  thou  not  see, 
'Gainst  thee  how  they  lay  a  snare? 

O  ye  Lords  of  Venzolasco ! 

0  ye  victors,  ye  exalted ! 
Ye  have  taken  my  Jnvanni, 
Cast  me  into  solitude. 

1  will  now  put  off  my  veil. 
In  faldetta  1*11  go  forth, 

^         Wandering  forfli  thus,  even  as  wantjer 
Other  poor  outcasts  on  the  earth. 
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VOCERO 

ON  THB  DEATH  OF  UATTSO. 

(His  Sister  sings,) 
Carses  over  ye  shall  come, 
And  o'er  all  your  hated  race  t 
Ye  have  killed  my  darling  brother, 
Who  has  gone  to  etpmal  peace  I 
Ye  have  caught  him  in  your  net, 
Slain  him  there  by  treachery  base. 
But  what  sown  is,  soon  or  late, 
Bears  its  fruit  in  its  own  place. 

What  he  was  I  will  not  say, 

Nor  how  now- 1  found  him  killed: 

To  eyery  one  I  leave  his  house,  ^ 

Kindred,  station,  wife,  and  child ; 

Jesus,  thrice  exalted  thou, 

All  into  thy  hand  I  yield. 

I  will  hie  to  the  bloodrstained  dust 
There,  hard  by  the  river's  brink, 
Where  mv  lovely  darling  dove 
Lost  his  feathers  and  his  wing. 
Wandering  on  the  road,  a  prey 
He  to  falcons  down  did  sink. 
Death  to  all  is  common,  true ; 
Sole  and  unmatched  was  he,  I  think. 

I  can  speak  no  further  ijiow ; 

Grief  doth  me  so  deeply  wound. 

That,  save  two,  my  brethren  five 

All  are  laid  beneath  the  ground. 

The  blood  of  Petracchiolo 

So  sweet,  ye  Powers  I  why  have  ye  found  ? 

By  gens  d'armes  we  arp  encompassed, 
By  sergeants  who  keep  vigil  good, 
Grin  at  us  and  show  tJieir  teeth, 
While  my  brethren  welter  in  blood. 
When  is  come  our  time  of  action. 
They  will  see  our  vengeful  mood. 

Who  blew  out  that  light  of  thine, 
O  rqy  bright  one,  I  would  vis  ? 
O  that  I  could  reach  him  now. 
And  pierce  through  that  heart  of  hist 

Thou  wilt  be,  Matteju,  ever 
A  leech,  my  wounded  heart  to  drain ; 
More  than  twenty  times  I*ve  told  thee, 
Brother,  vet  have  told  in  vain. 
That  in  their  fell  hearts  there  was 
Kaught  but  viperous  poison-stain. 
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O  thou  heaven-cuned  hatred  I  would  that 
Plague  to  thee  could  put  an  end ! 
Standing  on  the  watch,  thej  hinder 
Us  from  out  the  house  to  wend. 
Now  the  time  is  ripNO  for  vengeance, 
Down  to  hell  we  will  them  send. 

O  Mattd!  what  cruel  tortures 
In  the  night  my  heart  enchain ! 
Nine  times  did  thej  shoot  their  hnllet 
Ere  thej  did  their  deed  of  bane. 
Help  me,  help,  O  sisters  mine ! 
My  heart  is  tnrobbing  full  of  pain. 


VOCERO 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MATTIO,  A  PRTSIOIAIT, 

{This  ancient  lamentf  of  tha  year  1745,  was  $ung  hy  a  fsmde  relative  of 
the  deeeated.  Going  as  Chorus-leader  at  ike  h^d  of  the  seirrata  to  the 
fanerat  lamentations^  she  comes  to  a  bridge^  where  she  meets  the  train  of 
persons  who  are  bearing  the  dead  to  his  native  village.  Hereupon  she  strikes 
up  the  Lamento :) 

When  I  came  unto  the  bridge, 

Throngs  like  clouds  stood  circling  round ; 

Tet  nor  priests  were  there  nor  stola, 

Nor  the  cross  thereat  I  found. 

Onlj  merely  the  mandile 

Bound  his  neck  in  folds  wai  wound. 
(Refitsing  to  greets  or  to  give  any  mark  of  friendship  to  the  funeral  pro^ 
cession,  she  continues :) 

Here  set  down  my  dear  Matteju  ; 

I  would  take  his  hand,  d*ye  know: 

rii  not  give  my  hand  to  the  others, 

For  such  as  him  yeVe  none  to  show. 

O  Matteju,  thou  my  dove! 

Dead  thou  art  from  their  foul  blow. 

Ah  I  arouse  thee,  dear  Matteju! 

Say,  what  sickness  thy  life-thread  broke? 

Thee  no  fever  carried  off, 

Nor  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

Thy  disease  is  called  Negretti 

And  Natale,  be  it  spoke. 

When  he,  needing  quick  despatch, 
Had  his  ink  and  paper  ta'en, 
If  Italian  was  deficient, 
Then  he  wrote  in  Latin  strain. 
Ah !  that  thou  couldst  go  to  Sorru 
There  to  heal  a  wicked  Cain ! 

(Another female  relative  of  the  deceased  here  comes  up,  and  takes  up  the 
lament.) 
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When  I  think  upon  mj-  cousin', 

And  remember  he  is  dead, 

The  solid  earth'  appears  to  totter, 

I  am  torn  b;  feelings  dread. 

liet  us  hasten  home,  dear  neighbours^ 

And  lay  the  corpse  upon  his  bed. 

He  was  like  a  turtle-dove, 

Loved  with  all  a  brother's  measure,. 

Solace  to  the  poor  and  needy, 

Craved  by  strangers  as  a  treasure. 

Where'er  he  went,  he  was  observed' 

From  doors  and  balconies  with  pleasures 

Fiercer  than  a  dog,  Natale, 

Dog  thyself  thou  didst  him  slay, 

Since,  like  Judas  after  supper. 

Thy  physician  thou  didst  betray ; 

Thinking  that  the  wage  of  murder 

They  would  doubtless  to  thee  pay. 

But  the  blood  of  our  Matteju 

Unavenged  it  may  not  flow ; 

For  his  blood  ye  shall  atone. 

Whom  guiltless  ye  have  now  laid  low; 

I'll  become  a  Moorish  heathen, 

Sooner  than  unavenged  him  know. 
(^The  Chorus-leader  takes  up  the  song,). 

Tes,  the  vengeance  for  Mattejo; 

Will  not  longer  be  delayed. 

For  the  brothers  and  the  cousins 

Are  aroused,  and  a  row  have  made  ^ 

And,  if  they  be  not  sufficient, 

All  the  clan  has  promised  aid. 
(Whilst  the  train  is  passirig  through  a  village  called  Sorru,  a  peasant  of 
this  village  comes  and  offers  them  all  some  little  refreshments ;  but  the  Chorus^ 
leader  sings :) 

Nay,  from  you  of  Sorru's  village,. 

We  will  never  take  our  fill; 

Naught  we  showed  to  you  but  kindness  ; 

Ye  have  done  us  naught  but  ill. 

Whom  we  gave  you  living,  give  ye 

Back  a  corpse,  all  cold  and  still. 

Eat  up  your  own  bread,  and  welcome ; 

Drink  your  wine  alone,  drink  on : 

For  that  is  not  what  we  crave  for  f 

'Tis  your  blood  we  seek  alone. 

One  of  us  as  blood-avenger 
To  the  woodland  wild  is  gone^ 

Is  not  that  the  village  yonder,       , 

Where  my  cousin  death  hath  tasted? 

Would  that  fire  would  straight  devour  it* 

May  it  desolate  lie  and  wasted  I 

T 
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(iiji  old  Woman  takea  up  ike  iong,) 
O,  be  still,  be  still,  je  sisters  1 
Cease,  oh  cease,  jour  raving  stoty  1 
For  Matteju  wills  not  vengeance ; 
He  is  now  in  Heaven^s  glory. 

Sisters,  see  this  bier,  and  the  banner 
With  the  cross  that  o'er  it  flows. 
Jesus  Christ  doth  strive  to  teach  ns 
To  forgive  onr  bitterest  foes. 
Goad  je  on  the  men  no  longer; 
Enough  has  life  of  storms  and  woes. 
Today  we  may  have  countless  mercies^ 
And  tomorrow  loads  of  curses. 


VOCERO 

OH  THB  DIATH  OF  CBXLIHA  OP  CABCHETO  D'OBCSSA. 

(The  Mother  tings.) 
O'l  already  they  sing  Ave,    - 
And  I  lie  here  by  thy  bier ; 
And  ta  see  thee  come  the  women, 
Lying  wreath'd  for  burial  here. 
6  CUlina!  mother's  rapture, 
Beaoly  mine,  as  diamond  clear ! 

Choicer  Chan  the  rioe  thou  wert. 
Whiter  than  the  mountain  snow ; 
Bat  the  tola  has  thy  bod^. 
And  thy  soul  to  the  Lord  doth  go. 
O  Chilina,  mother's  rapture  1 
Why  must  thou  desert  me  so? 

O  my  dove  by  morning's  ray ! 
O  my  chicken  in  the  night! 
Never  wilt  thou  wake  to-day, 
Thou  my  care  and  my  delight ! 
O  Chilina !  O  thine  eyes 
Now  have  lost  their  radiance  brijght ! 

Kever  to  the  well  she  sent  me, 
Never  to  cleave  wood  she  told ; 
But  she  kept  me  like  a  lady. 
And  a  daughter's  place  did  hold. 
Death,  alas  I  now  all  at  once 
Doth  her  tender  wings  unfold. 

Where  is  gone  thy  beauteous  hand. 
Thy  slender  fingers  quickly  plying, 
O'er  the  threads  adroitly  running, 
Knots  and  meshes  deftly  tying  ? 
Death,  alas !  hath  taken  her. 
Death,  the  thief,  on  tiptoe  flying. 
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Neyer  conid  I  this  have  thought^ 
Thus  to  be  so  soon  alone. 
How  with  joy  will  Annadea 
Beam  before  the  heavenly  throne, 
Clasping  to  her  heart  her  sister, 
O  Chili  I  Chili  my  own! 

O,  why  must  thou,  my  Chilina, 
Hie  thee  to  that  place  so  droarV 
Never  there  a  snn  arises ; 
Never  can  they  light  a  fire. 
O  Chilinal  mother's  rapture, 
Never  shall  I  see  thee  here. 

Thou  wilt  never  go  to  mass, 
Nor  to  Ave,  as  of  yore. 

0  Chilina  I  mother's  rapture, 

1  shall  never  see  thee  more ! 
0 !  deserted  thus  to  be 

That  in  truth  doth  grieve  me  sore. 

{A  Qirl  enters  the  chamber  of  mourning,  and  singe,) 
Now  arise — arise,  Chilina, 
For  thy  pony  is  prepared ; 
And  we  travel  to  Careheto, 
Where  thewedding  peal  is  heard, 
And  the  bridal  train  attends  thee ; 
Be  the  moment  not  deferred. 

Thou  nor  mov*st  nor  speakcst  aught. 
Wilt  thou,  Chilli,  no  one  see  ? 
Thy  dear  hands  are  bound  and  swathed, 
Bound  and  swathed  are  thy  dear  feet. 
Sisters,  loose  her  bands,  for  with  us 
She  will  go  right  willingly. 

(A  Woman  interposes.) 
Hush,  be  still,  O  Magdalena ! 
Ask  her  something  now  would  I ; 
To  me  much  rather  than  her  mother 
She  will  haply  yield  reply ; 
For  her  mother  near  her  head 
Weeps  and  sobs  so  piteously. 


TEXT  TO  THE  SECOND  VOCERO  IN  THIS  SERIES, 

Eo  partu  dalle  Calanche 
Circa  quattr'  ore  di  nottei 
Mi  ne  falgu  cu  la  teda 
A  circa  per  tutte  V  orte, 
Per  truvallu  lu  mio  vabu : 
Ma  li  aviann  datu  morte. 
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Cnllateyene  piii  in  so, 
Chi  trararete  a  Matteja ; 
Perchd  (}Q68ta  d  lu  mio  vaba, 
B  r  aghm  da  pienghie  eju. 
Via,  pigliatemi  a  scuszide 
La  cazzola  e  lu  martellu. 
Nun  ci  vnlete  andi,  vabn, 
A  traragliil  a  San  Marcellu  ? 
Tombu  m'  hanu  lu  mid  yabu, 
£  feritu  u  mid  fratellu. 
Or  circatemi  e  trisore, 
£  qui  prestu  ne  Tenite :  ^ 
Vogliu  tondemi  i  capelli 
Per  tuppalli  le  ferite ; 
Chi  di  lu  sangue  di  yabu 
N'  achiu  carcu  le  mid  dite. 
Di  lu  vostm  sangue,  o  vabu, 
Bogliu  tin^hiemi  un  mandile , 
Lu  mi  vogliu  mette  a  coUu 
Quandn  avrachiu  oziu  di  ride. 
£o  collu  per  le  Calanche 
Falgu  per  la  Santa  Croce, 
Sempre  chiamanduvi,  vabu : 
Rispunditemi  una  voce. 
Mi  r  hanu  crucifissatu 
Cume  Ghesii  Cristu  in  croce. 

I  have  published  the  text  of  this  entire  vocero,  to  enable  the 
learned  reader  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  Corsican  dialect^  and 
compare  it  with  the  Italian.  I  notice  no  small  affinity  between 
the  dialect  of  Corsica  and  the  popular  dialect  of  Home  spoken 
in  the  Trastevere.  It  is,  however,  a  feature  common  to  all  the 
Italian  popular  dialects,  to  wear  away  or  soften  down  the 
verbal  terminations  are. and  m,  and  also  to  convert  the  I  into  r. 
The  Corsican  says  soretra  for  soreUa,  The  tendency  of  the 
Corsican  dialect  to  flatten  o  into  u,  is  universal.  Linguists 
have  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  purest  of  the  Italian  dialects ; 
and  it  is  especially  commended  by  Tommaseo  in  his  collection  of 
Tuscan,  Corsican,  and  Greek  popular  poetry,  in  which  he  has 
presented  and  elucidated  the  Corsican  Yoceri,  though  in  a 
rather  mutilated  form.  In  this  book,  he  calls  the  Corsican  ^  a 
powerful  language,  and  one  of  the  most  truly  Italian  dialects 
of  Italy."  It  appears  to  me  to  be  genuine  gold  compared  with 
the  patois  of  the  Piedmontese  and  Lombards,  and  the  dialects 
of  Parma  and  Bologna.  Even  from  the  vocero  communicated 
above,  it  will  have  been  perceived  that  the  Corsican  language, 
although  certainly  a  low  dialect,  is  yet  soft  and  graceful. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THBOU6H  THB  BALAGNA  TO  CORTB. 

T  GAVE  up  a  tour  along  the  coast  from  Calvi  to  Sagona,  where 
the  bays  of  Galeria  and  Girolata,  and  the  large  gulfe  of  Poito 
and  Sagone  cut  into  the  land.  I'hese  districts  are,  in  groat  part, 
tixicultivat>ed,  and  the  roads  frightful 

I  set  off  by  the  diligence  running  from  Calvi  to  Corte*  to 
travel  through  the  glorious,  large,  and  excellently  cultivated 
valley  of  the  Balagna,  which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned^  in 
called  the  garden  of  Corsica.  It  is  enclosed  by  mountaina,  wliosie 
tops  reach  the  clouds — snowy  peaks,  like  the  Tolo  and  th« 
mighty  Grosso,  and  eminences  of  the  grandest  forms,  whkli 
would  enchant  a  landscape  painter.  On  the  mountain  f^ld^ 
are  very  numerous  hamlets,  which  the  eye  can  scan:  San 
Reparata,  Muro,  Belgodere,  Costa,  Speloncato,  Feliceto,  Nea^ 
Oochiatana — all  former  abodes  of  the  nobility  and  the  caporolii 
and  full  of  reminiscences  of  old  times.  The  Tuscan  mai^iuisea 
Malaspina,  who  were  natives  of  Massa  and  the  marches  of  Luni- 
giano,  ruled  here  of  old — a  powerful  family  of  Signori^  who^ 
fame  is  perpetuated  by  Dante  in  his  "  Divine  Comedy.*^  Finding 
Ourrado  Malaspina  in  purgatory,  Dante  says  to  him  ;* — 

Oh,  diss!  lui,  per  li  yostri  paesi 

Giammai  non  fui ;  ma  dove  si  dimora 
Per  tutta  Europa,  ch*ei  non  sien  palesi  ? 

La  fama,  ehe  la  vostra  casa  onora, 
Grida  i  signori,  e  grida  la  contrada, 
SI  che  ne  sa  chi  non  tI  fu  ancora. 

The  Malaspinas  built  the  village  of  Speloncato  in  the  Balagna. 
Five  counts  of  their  house,  Guglielmo,  Ugo,  Einaldo,  lauardo, 

*  Dante,  Purgatorio,  viil  131. 
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and  Alberto  Rtifo,  came  to  the  island  subsequently  to  the  year 
1019.  Their  numerous  family  is  scattered  in  many  branches 
over  the  Italian  countries. 

The  barons  subsequently  lost  their  power  in  the  Balagna  by  the 
democratic  constitution  of  the  Terra  del  Commune.  The  Corsican 
national  assemblies  (veditta)  were  frequently  held  here,  as  well  as 
on  the  field  of  Campiolo.  The  Corsican  historian  relates  a  trait  of 
heroism  displayed  on  one  of  these  vedute  by  the  brave  Renuccio 
della  Rocca,  well  deserving  our  astonishment.  Renuccio  was  just 
standing  addressing  the  people  at  the  veduta  when  his  young 
son,  fourteen  years  old,  riding  across  the  field  on  an  intractable 
horse,  was  dashed  on  a  lance  which  his  squire,  riding  behind 
him,  was  incautiously  holding  out  before  him.  They  brought 
the  dying  youth  to  his  father;  but  Renuccio  continued  his 
speech  to  the  people  without  changing  oountenance,  inflaming 
them  to  rise  against  Genoa.  This  Spartan  characteristic, 
together  with  GafFori's  heroism,  and  that  of  Leoni  of  the  Balagna 
near  the  tower  of  Nonza,  at  which  his  son  had  fallen,  always 
reminds  me  of  the  unshaken  manliness  of  Xenophon.  While 
Xenophon  was  sacrificing,  news  was  brought  him  that  his  son 
Gryllus  had  fallen.  The  father,  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  news,  took  the  sacrificial  chaplet  from  his  brow;  but  on 
their  telling  him  that  his  son  had  fallen  fighting  bravely,  he 
immediately  put  it  on  his  head  again,  and  continued  calmly 
sacrificing  to  the  gods.  But  these  Corsican  heroes  appear 
more  Spartan  than  the  Spartans  themselves. 

I  found  many  corn-fields  in  the  Balagna  already  reaped — a 
lovely  sight  on  Corsican  ground.  There  are  every  where,  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  habitations,  perfect  paradises  of  the  most 
luxuriant  chestnuts,  walnut  and  almond  trees,  orange  and 
citron  orchards,  and  groves  upon  groves  of  olives.  An  excellent 
road  leads  all  the  way,  sorting  the  base  of  the  circle  of  moun- 
tains; and  commanding  at  every  point  most  charming  distant 
views  over  the  sea  or  up  to  the  mountains.  The  most  consider- 
able places  in  the  Balagna  are  Muro  and  Belgodere,  the  latter 
especially,  which  has  its  name  from  its  beautiful  situation. 
Around  Belgodere  extends  an  olive  district,  fit  for  the  regular 
abode  of  Pallas. 

It  is  asserted  that  there  is  no  place  in  Italy  where  the  olive- 
tree  reaches  such  huge  dimensions  as  in  the  Balagna.  Its 
growth,  its  fulness  of  branches,  and  the  abundance  of  its  fruits, 
are  perfectly  astonishing.     It  is  as  mighty  as  a  beach,  and  affords 
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a  shelter  to  repose  under  at  buraing  noon.  How  attached 
people  must  grow  to  the  olive-tree  !  It  is  not  splendid  to  behold, 
as  the  plane-tree  or  the  oak;  its  stem,  and  its  I'ong,  nan*ow, 
greyish-green  leaves  remind  one  of  our  native  willows.  But, 
apart  from  the  wealth  it  bears,  which  renders  it  literally  the  fat 
of  the  earth,  the  poetry  of  human  culture  is  inseparably  bound 
to  it.  Sitting  beneath  a  gi-ey  olive  at  the  seaside,  we  are  trans- 
ported to  the  sunny,  religious  Orient,  where  our  imagination 
has  been  at  home  ever  since  our  mother  opened  the  picture- 
bible,  and  told  us  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  at  Jerusalem.  How 
often  have  we  fancied  those  olive-groves !  And,  again,  there 
breathes  through  this  tree  the  breath  of  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  wisdom  of  Minerva,  transporting  us  into  the  sunny 
land  of  Homer,  Pindar,  and  -^schylus,  among  the  Muses  and 
Grods  of  Olympus.  A  Christian  and  a  Hellenic  tree  is  this  olive— 
a  tree  with  a  double  home ;  its  bough  more  precious  than  that 
of  the  laurel,  presenting  the  fairest  emblem  of  wealth  and  peace ; 
and  the  first  prayer  man  should  put  to  the  immortal  gods 
should  be,  **Give  me  as  a  life-blessing  a  green  olive  bough." 
They  give  life-blessings  of  all  kinds,  the  laurel-branch,  the 
myrtle-branch,  and  the  cypress-branch,  too.  Let  man  receive 
them  with  humility. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  olives  in  the  Balagna,  the  Sabine 
(^Sabinacci)f  the  Saracen  (Saraceni),  and  the  Genoese  (Genovesi), 
so  called  according  to  their  pedigree,  like  noble  families  of 
Signori.  The  third  kind  is  the  most  frequent;  it  is  ascribed  to 
the  Genoese,  who,  under  the  rule  of  Agostino  Doria,  compelled 
the  Corsicans  to  plant  the  olive  abundantly.  This  is  a  beautiful 
peacefril  monument  of  the  (renoese  dominion  in  Corsica.  At 
what  period  the  olive  was  generally  introduced  into  Corsica  I 
cannot  say.  In  Seneca^s  epigram,  complaint  is  made  that  the 
gift  of  PaJlas  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  island;  nevertheless  it 
seems  to  me  scarcely  credible  that  the  olive  was  not  cultivated 
in  Corsica  before  Seneca's  time.  The  Corsican  olive-trees  enjoy 
the  reputation  of  defying  the  changes  of  the  seasons  more  boldly 
than  idl  others  in  the  world ;  a  praise  which  the  great  Hum- 
boldt has  bestowed  upon  them.  They  need  but  little  atten- 
tion. The  gardener  cuts  off  their  oldest  branches  to  give  them 
strength,  digs  the  tree  round,  loosening  the  soil  about  it,  or 
manures  round  the  stem.  When  the  olives  begin  to  fall  off,  they 
are  collected.  Twenty  pounds  of  olives  yield  five  pounds  of 
clear  oil,  which  is  put  into  large  stone  jugs^  in  which  it  stands 
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till  the  month  of  May.     The  olive  produces  particulaxly  abun- 
dantly every  third  year. 

The  birds  come  aud  scatter  the  oHve-seeda,  carrying  them  to 
all  four  quarters  of  the  compass.  Thus  the  island  is  oovered 
with  wild  olive  bushes,  growing  green  and  rank  over  hill  and 
dale,  and  only  waiting  for  improvement  by  cultivation.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  the  year  1820  to  count  them,  and  there 
are  said  to  be  twelve  milliona  At  the  present  day  the  richest 
oil-lands  of  Corsica  are  the  Balagna,  the  Nebbio,  and  the  region 
of  Boni£azio. 

I  left  the  province  of  Balagna  at  the  village  of  Novella^ 
Thence  the  road  goes  into  the  mountainous  interior,  and  for 
hours  the  carriage  rolls  through  narrow  glens,  and  between  quite 
unfruitful  rocky  hills,  without  the  appearance  of  a  single  habi- 
tation, till  it  comes  into  the  Golo  valley,  at  Ponte  alia  Leccia» 
where  the  high-roads  of  Corsica  meet,  from  Calvi,  from  Ajaccio, 
and  from  Bastia.  The  drive  now  follows  an  agreeable  valley 
along  the  river  Golo.  To  the  right  lies  the  shepherd-regioa  of 
Niolo,  the  modern  canton  of  Calacuccia,  a  remarkable  distiiot^ 
enclosed  by  the  highest  mountains,  in  which  the  two  lakes 
Neno  and  Creno  are  situated.  This  district  m  a  natural  strong- 
hold, opening  out  at  only  four  points,  towards  Vice,  Venaco, 
Calvi,  and  Corte.  A  steep  road,  the  scaia  di  scmta  Hegina,  leads 
to  Corte.  In  this  district  live  the  strongest  men  in  Corsica, 
patriarchal  shepherds,  who  have  faithfully  preserved  the  man- 
ners of  their  forefathers. 

Several  remarkable  places  lie  on  the  road  to  Corte,  as  firat  of 
all  Soveria,  the  native  place  of  the  doughty  family  of  Cervoni. 
It  was  Thomas  Cervoni  who 'delivered  Pasquale  Paoli  from  the 
convent  of  Alando,  when  besieged  there  by  the  enraged  Matra. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Cervoni  was  Pasquale's  enemy,  but 
that  lus  mother  herself  put  arms  in  his  hands  and  sent  him  to 
the  rescue  of  Pasquale,  threatening  to  curse  him  if  he  would  not 
go.  Cervoni  hastened  to  the  besieged  convent,  and  Matra  was 
slain.  It  does  one's  heart  good  to  travel  through  a  land  like 
this  island,  where,  from  town  and  hamlet,  from  hill  and  dale, 
deeds  of  heroism  are  every  where  pressing  themselves  upon,  the 
traveller's  attention, 

Cervoni*s  sou  was  the  brave  general,  who,  as  an  oflBloer  at 
Toulon,  carried  off  the  first  military  honours  after  Napoleon. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  Lodi :  in  the  year  1799  he  was 
Commander  of  Home.     It  was  he  who  announced  to  Pope  Pius 
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VT.  the  end  of  his  sovereignty,  and  ordered  him  to  leave  Rome. 
He  was  the  terror  of  Rome.  Valery  relates  that  this  same  Cer- 
voni  presented  himself  to  Pope  Pius  YIL  in  the  Tuileries,  at  the 
head  of  the  generals,  and  paid  him  a  compliment.  His  beauti- 
ful voice,  and  fine  Italian  pronunciation,  astonished  the  Pope, 
and  caused  him  to.  say  somethiug  flattering  about  them. 
"  Santo  padre,*'  rejoined  Cervoni,  "  sono  quasi  Italiano** — "  Oh !" 
— "  Sono  CorsO""«  Oh !  oh  T'— "  Sono  Cervoni ! '»— "  C»i !  oh  1 
oh!" — and  at  this  terrible  recoU^tion  the  Pope  retreated  in 
horror  to  the  fireside.  A  cannon-ball  carried  off  Marshal  Cer- 
Tonfs  head  at  Ratisbon,  in  the  ye«r  180^^ 

Near  Soveria  is  Alandp,  renowned,  by  the  name  of  Sambu- 
cuocio,  the  oldest  legislator  and  Lyourgus  of  the  Corsicans,  who 
established  the  democratic  constitution.  They  point  out  some 
barely  di«cemible  vestiges  of  his  castle  on  one  of  the  rocks. 
One  of  Sambucuccio's  descendants  was  vicar  of  the  Corsican 
nation  fottr  hundred  years  after  his  time,  in  the  year  1466.  Some 
CaporaH  lived  hereabouts,  and  especially  in  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Omessa.  Having  been,  in  the  first  instance,  tribunes 
of  the  people,  and  appointed  in  Sambuouccio's  democratic  system 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  people,  they  subsequently  yielded  to 
the  Universal  evil,  which  undermines  and  destroys  the  best  of 
human  arrangemetits,  ambition  and  desire  of  rule;  and  they 
made  themselves  terrible  dynasts  on  a  small  scale,  just  like  the 
Signori.  Eilippini  complains  that  even  in  his  time  the  Capo- 
raU  were  the  most  frightful  scourge  Corsica  had. 

Around  Alando  chestnuts  thrive;  but  the  land  is  poor.  On 
the  mountain-heaths  the  black  sheep  and  goats  find  their 
nourishment.  Their  wool  is  here  worked  up  into  the  Corsican 
pelatu. 

As  soon  as  we  havd  passed  over  the  mountain  ridge  of  AUu- 
raja,  which  rises  high  between  the  rivers  Golo  and  Tavignano, 
we  begin  to  descelid  by  an  excellent  road  to  Cortc* 
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CHAPTEK  11. 

TfiB  TOWW  OF  CORTE. 

Ths  arrolidiflaeinent  of  Gorte,  the  central  tenitoiy  of  tba 
island,  contains  15  tsantons,  113  communes,  and  a  population,  of 
55,000.    The  little  capital  its^  numbers  about  5000  souls. 

Corte  is  an  inland  town,  in  a  situation  no  less  imposing  than 
that  of  the  Oondoah  seaports.  The  panorama  of  brown  moun* 
tains,  in  the  middle  of  which  it  lies,  and  the  citadel,  perched  on 
a  rugged  inaccessible  crag,  lend  to  the  town  a  sort  ofiSsjAj  and 
iron  physiognomy.  Mountains  rise  on  all  sides,  and  in  the  moBt 
varied  forms.  Towards  the  north  they  are  lower,  and  form  mostly* 
dome-shaped  hills,  coyered  with  bushes,  or  with  oom-fields. 
Summer  has  clad  these  hills  in  a  deep  browa,  so  that  they  give 
a  most  sombre  appearance  to  the  country.  Iliese  hills  are  the 
last  declivities  of  the  mountain-range  which  forms  the  water- 
shed beween  the  rivers  Golo  and  Tavignano,  and  divides  the 
two  valleys  of  Niolo  and  Tavignane.  At  the  opening  of  the 
latter,  where  the  Tavignano  is  .joined  by  the  Bestonica,  lies 
Corte.  The  etitranoe  into  this  mountain  valley  is  commanded 
by  three  lofty  motmtains,  covered  as  with  an  armour  of  crags; 
the  two  rivers,  working  their  way  throng]^  deep  gorges^  rush  in- 
to another  over  a  bed  of  crumbling  rocks*  They  are  spanned 
by  two  stone  bridges. 

The  little  town  itself  has  only  one  main  street,  the  so-called 
Corso,  which  is  new,  and  eujoys  an  extremely  rural  aspect 
owing  to  an  avenue  of  elms.  Even  here,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
the  out  of  the  world  stillness  and  the  idyllic  tone  which  gives  so 
peculiar  an  impress  to  4)la6es  in.  €orsicab  One  really  fancies 
oneself  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  cut  off  from  all  possibili- 
ties of  intercot&rse. 

The  town  is  venerable  for  its  histprical  memories.  In  the 
time  of  Paoli  it  was  the  I3entre  of  his  democratic  government, 
in  the  earliest  times  the  seat  of  Moorish  kings,  and  in  all  ages 
important  as  the  centre  of  the  island  5  and  its  fortress  often  de- 
cided the  course  of  the  events  of  war. 

The  aspect  of  the  citadel  is  remarkable.  This  fortress  is  the 
Acropolis  of  Corsica.     It  stands  on  a  precipitous  and  jagged  black 
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irock  which  rises  up  from  the  river  Tavignano.  Its  walls  and 
towers,  and  the  old  town  surrounding  it,  all  looks  black,  crumb- 
ling, awfully  desolate,  and  battered  by  incessant  strife.  This 
citadel  of  Corte  has  been  stormed  and  defended  oftener  than 
Belgrade.  The  foundation  of  its  present  form  was  laid  by  the 
brave  Vincentello  d'Istria,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
<5entury. 

They  stOl  show  here  the  loophole  in  the  wall,  at  which  the 
Grenoese  hung  out  the  young  son  of  Gaffori,  in  order  to  cause 
his  father  to  desist  from  the  assault.  If  the  locality  alone  is  so 
awe-inspiring  and  so  diz«y,  how  wild  must  that  heroic  scene  it- 
self have  been  !  That  is  indeed  one  of  the  noblest  episodes  in 
Oorsican  history — a  history  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  able 
to  produce  a  parallel  to  every  single  classical  instance  of  great- 
ness of  soul  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  This  Oorsican 
nation  has  Verily  been  inspired  by  the  same  heroic  soul  that  we 
admire  in  Brtitus  and  Timoleon  j  but  its  deeds,  especially  many 
such  individual  acts,  have  lain  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  the  age 
and  locality. 

Graflfbri's  name  is  the  greatest  ornament  of  Corte,  and  his 
little  house,  still  riddled  by  cannon-balls,  the  brilliantest  monu- 
ment she  possesses.  But  she  preserves  another  heroic  reminis- 
cence, that  of  his  heroic  wife.  The  Grenoese  once  availed  them- 
selves of  Gaffori's  ab^nce  to  assault  his  house  and  get  his  wife 
into  their  power,  agreeably  to  their  frequent  policy  of  using  the 
families  of  formidable  Oorsicans  as  hostages,  and  combating  the 
patriotism  of  husbands  by  means  of  their  natural  affection  for 
their  wives.  But  Gaffori*s  wife  fortified  herself  instantly  in  her 
house;  and  having  batrioaded  doors  and  windows,  defended 
herself  for  days  with  the  gun  in  her  hand,  by  the  help  of 
the  few  friends  who  had  rushed  to  her  aid,  against  the  Genoese, 
who  overwhelmed  the  house  with  a  perfect  rain  of  bullets.  But 
as  the  need  grew  more  and  more  pressing,  her  friends  advised 
her  to  capitulate.  But  she  fetched  a  powder-barrel  into  a  lower 
room,  and,  seizing  a  mattsh,  swore  to  blow  up  the  house  instantly 
if  they  stopped  firing  on  the  besiegers.  The  friends  knew  the  des- 
perate courage  of  Gaffori's  wife,  and  again  kept  up  their  resist- 
ance till  Craffori  came  up  with  a  band  of  Oorsicans  and  rescued 
his  wife.  After  the  mmxler  of  Gaffori,  this  same  woman  made 
his  young  son,  who  had  been  hung  out  on  that  castle-wall, 
swear  to  hate  the  Genoese  and  avenge  his  father.  So  did  Has« 
drubal  also  with  his  son  Hannibal  in  ancient  times. 
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In  this  same  house  of  Graffori,  Charles  Bonaparte  lived  in  the 
year  1768,  with  his  wife  Letitia:  it  was  a  worthy  edifice  to  give 
being  to  a  Napoleon. 

Many  reminiscences  of  Paoli  are  fastened  npon  a  house  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  Palazzo  de  Corte,  which  was  the  seat  of  his 
government  as  well  as  his  private  house.  •  There  is  the  little 
room  in  which  he  performed  his  work,  poor  and  mean^  as  well 
beseemed  the  legislator  of  the  Corsicans.  They  have  a  story, 
that  the  great  man,  never  secure  from  the  bullets  of  an  assassin, 
always  kept  the  window  of  this  room  blocked  up;  and  in  fact 
the  window  frames,  which  remain  now  as  they  were  then,  are 
Seen  to  be  stuffed  with  cork.  The  National  Assembly  allowed 
him  a  body>guard  of  twenty-four  men,  as  in  olden  times  Greek 
democracies  did  to  their  popular  leaders;  and  he  always  had  is 
his  room  six  Corsican  dogs  keeping  guard  for  him.  I  cannot 
help  being  reminded  of  his  contemporary  and  admirer,  Frederic 
the  Great,  who  was  likewise  always  surrounded  by  dogs  in  his 
^  cabinet,  but  they  were  pleasure  dogs — ^the  charming  Alcmene^ 
the  pretty  Biche,  and  other  greyhounds.  The  difference  of  the 
scene  is  characteristic.  If  an  artist  were  to  attempt  to  paint 
Paoli  in  his  canine  society,  as  Frederic  has  so  often  been  repre^ 
sented  in  his,  it  would  be  rather  a  wild  sqene — the  Corsican 
hero  in  his.  mean  cabinet  writing  by  the  fireside,  wrapped  in  a 
coarse  woollen  coat,  behind  a  barricaded  window,  and  grim 
shaggy  Wolf-^dogs  squatting  on  the  ground :  there  is  a  regular 
Oorsican  historioal  genre-picture  for  you. 

Another  room,  the  former  session  ^chamber  of  th^  state  council 
of  the  Nine,  preserves  no  less  interesting  a  curiosity, .  There 
you  may  see  the  rods  which  were  to  support  the  canopy. over  a 
throne  for  Paoli.  Paoli  and  a  throne  1  Impossible !  Did  this 
great  man  of  the  people  lust  for  royal  emblems  ?  It  is  asserted; 
and  the  following  story  is  told  on  the  subject : — A  throne  was 
one  day  seen  erected  in  the  national  pajaoe*  It  was  of  crimson 
damask,  decorated  all  over  with  golden  fringe,  and  it  bore  a 
golden  crown,  so  placed  above  the  Oorsican  arms  as  to  be  over 
Paoli's  head  when  he  sat  in  the  chair.  To  this  throne  were 
attached  nine  smaller  crimson  seats  for  the  Council  of  Nine. 
When  the  council  was  assembled  in  the  hall,  they  say  that  the 
door  of  Paoli's  room  opened,  and  he  entered  in  a  magnificent 
robe  of  state,  with  his  head  covered  and  a  sword  at  his  side^  and 
advanced  towards  the  throne.  At  this  moment  arose  a  murmur 
of  astonishment  and  displeasure  among  the  Nine^  and  then 
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followed  a  deep  silence.    Paoli  started;  and  he  never  sat  upon 
the  throne. 

I  find  this  story  so  often  affirmed,  that  it  would  seem  to  me 
almost  rash  to  douht  it.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  it  is  a  sur- 
prising feature  in  the  soul  of  the  great  man;  and  at  least  a 
proof  that  human  weakness  stepi^  in  everywhere,  and  that  no 
mortal  is  proof  against  the  ooeasional  insidious  advances  of  vanity 
and  love  of  show.  Paoli  and  a  throne  I  there  could  haardly  be  a 
greater  cqntra'diction.  Surely  the  Corsican  nation  and  freedom 
were  the  highest  possible  throne  for  the  noble  man;.,|tnd  never 
has  mortal  sat  upon  a  more  glorious  one  than  the  wooden  stool 
occupied  by  Paoli,  the  legislator  and  deliverer  of  a  nation. 

His  enemies  have  accused  him  of  aiming  at  a  king's  crown, 
but  they  do  him  wrong;  and  the  lie  is  given  to  the  accusation 
by  PaoU's  own  histoiy.  Perhaps  by  royal  emblems  he  desired  to 
leud  an  exalted  external  dignity  in  the  sight  of  the  people  to  his 
etsitQj  which  had  indeed  always  borne  the  old  title  of  kingdom  of 
Corsica  1  On  no  other  occasion  did  he  ever  display  any  jnincely 
ostentation.  He,  Hke  all  other  members  of  his  government,  went 
about  in  the  <jostume  of  the  country,  attired  in  the  woollen  Coi-si- 
can  cloth,  and  lived  in  the  simplest  manners  of  the  country*  The 
heads  of  the  state  were  distinguished  only  by  their  intelligence  from 
the  people ;  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  French 
the  external  appearance  of  a  well-ordered  government,  did  Paoli 
decide  on  a  distinguishing  costume  for  the  Council  of  State, 
namely,  a  green  ooat  with  gold  stripes — the  Corsican  colours.  He 
put  on  this  robe  of  state  himself,  and  caused  it  to  be  worn  by  the 
councillors,  when  the  Erenoh  officers  came  for  the  first  time  to 
Corsica  :  the  governors  of  the  country  must  appear  in  a  worthy 
fashion  before  foreigners.  This  was  a  concession  to  French 
etiquette  which  is  to  be  lamented,  because  here  Paoli  did  not  keep 
free  from  the  love  of  semblance,  atid  by  a  bit  of  gold  lace 
destroyed  that  free  democratic  equality,  which  displayed  itself 
outwardly  in  costume  ;  and  yet  the  Corsicans  could  wear  their 
woollen  blouses  with  juster  pride  than  the  French  their  showy 
uniforms.  Unimportant  as  these  things  may  appear  in  them- 
selves, they  afford  matter  for  thought.  For  the  age  renders 
unessential  differences  essential  ones,  and  converts  the  external 
into  t^e  internal  There  lie  in  the  age  invisible  influences  for » 
evil,  which  gradually  sully  all  that  is  pure,  demean  all  that  is 
great,  and  abuse  all  that  is  noble.  The  human  world  is  so  con- 
stituted, that  its  grandest  phenomena  are  only  to  be  found  where 
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there  is  a  real  struggle  for  It  noble  end.  It  has  often  made  me 
sad  in  Corsica  to  think,  that  all  these  heroic  national  efforts  and 
these  struggles  for  freedom  have  been  fruitless,  and  that  now  in 
the  land  of  Sampiero,  Gaffori,  and  Paoli,  the  nation  of  vanity- 
bears  rule.  But  more  {Nunful  still  '^ould  be  the  discovery,  that 
Paoli's  state  grew  diseased  in  itself,  and  succumbed  to  htunan 
selfishness.  I  certainly  believe  it  would  not  have  escaped  this 
universal  fate:  for  true  freedom  livBs  only  in  Utopia,  and  huma- 
nity appean  to  be  (capable  of  it  only  in  hallowed  moments. 

Paoli  also  once  reoefived  a  pompous  embassy  in  this  Palazzo 
Nationale.  A  ship  of  Tunis  having  stranded  on  the  coast  of  the 
Balagna,  Paoli  not  only  caused  all  the  property  to  be  restored  to 
the  cJiipwrecked  barbarians,  which  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  coast 
had  carried  off,  but  caused  them  to  be  hospitably  treated  and 
escorted  home  by  two  officers  to  the  Bey  ef  Tunis.  The  Bey  con- 
sequently sent  an  embassy  to  Paoli,  to  tender  his  thanks,  and 
assure  him  that  he  would  ever  remain  the  friend  of  Paoli  and  of 
his  nation,  *nd  that  no  injury  should  ever  be  inflicted  on  a  Corsi- 
can  within  his  states.  The  ambassador  from  Tunis  knelt  before 
Paolij  and,  raising  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  said  in  Italian,  ''  II 
Bey  ti  saiuta,  e  ti  vuol  bene,"  The  Bey  salutes  you  and  wishes 
you  well.  He  brought  him  a  present  of  a  beautiful,  splendidly 
caparisoned  horse,  two  ostriches^  a  ttger,  a  sabre  set  with 
diamonds;  and,  after  staying  a  few  days  at  Corte,  he  returned  to 
Africa. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Corte  stands  the  old 
Franciscan  conrent,  a  mtfjestic  ruin.  Heire  the  Corsican  Par- 
liament assembled  in  Paoli's  time,  in  the  convent  chapel,  from 
the  pulpit  of  which  many  a  noble  patriot  launched  forth  his 
fiery  words.  Many  sacrifices  were  made  to  freedom  in  this 
church,  dnd  the  name  of  freedom  sounded  here  as  no  unreal 
phrase :  those  who  invoked  her  died  for  her  too.  In  the  year 
1793,  t^e  Corsiciftis  were  assembled  at  a  meeting  on  the  open  place 
before  this  convent;  the  ^imes  were  stormy  ones,  for  the  French 
National  Convention  had  cited  the  aged  Paoli  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  Pozzo  di  Boi*go,  the  inexorable  enemy  of  Napo- 
leon, and,  like  him,  a  citizen  of  Ajaccio,  climbed  into  a  tree,  and 
held  an  inspiring  speech  to  the  people  in  d^^^ce  of  Paoli;  and 
•  Paoli's  acdisers,  the  furious  felubbists,  Ar^a  and  the  Bonapartes, 
were  declared  infatoous. 

When  one  wanders  now  through  the  dead  stillness  of  the  little 
town,  where  miserable-looking  Corsicans  are  standing  about 
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under  shady  elms,  as  if  they  were  trying  to  dream  away  the  day 
and  the  world,  one  can  scarcely  conceive  that,  hardly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  most  enlightened  political  wisdom  had  taken  up 
its  abode  in  such  an  obscure  comer  of  the  earth. 

Paoli  also  founded  a  university  at  Corte,  and  called  into  life 
thei'e  the  first  Corsican  piinting-press,  and  the  first  newspaper. 
"From  this  academy,  enlightenment  and  science  wete  to  be  dif- 
fused as  a  flood  of  light  over  the  mountains  and  into  all  the 
valleys  of  Corsica,  and  the  middle-age  barbarism  of  the  Corsi- 
cans  was  to  vanish  before  its  influence.  I  have  mentioned  this 
university  in  the  History  of  Coraica,  a^d  said  what  a  patriotic 
institution  it  was.  Many  capital  men  issued  from  it,  mainly 
able  advocates,  who  in  this  island  are  the  principal  authors. 
Charles  Bonaparte  also,  Napoleon's  father,  studied  there.  But 
the  young  institution  perished  with  the  loss  of  freedom.  To  the 
purpose  of  reestablishing  it,  Paoli,  on  his  death-bed,  devqted  a 
legacy;  and,  by  the  help  of  this  capital,  a  kind  of  university  was 
erected  anew  in  the  year  1836.  It  comprises  a  director  and 
seven  professors  for  learned  and  scientific  subjects,  but  it  enjoys 
no  great  celebrity.  Perhaps  an  institution  of  an  academical 
kind  is  less  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Corsica  than  sound  ele> 
mentary  'schools. 

I  have  met  with  many  well-educated  and  learned  Oorsicans ; 
and  in  Corte  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  whose  exten- 
sive reading  in  the  Romanic  literatures  astonished  me.  His 
fAther  was  one  of  the  brave  captains  who  remained  in  arms  after 
the  battle  of  Ponte  Kuovo  till  the  very  last,  and  I  have  men- 
tioned him  by  name.  His  memory  is  so  great,  that  he  knew  by 
heart  the  best  pieces  from  Italian,  French,  and  Latin  authors, 
and  made  nothing  of  reciting  whole  pages  of  Tasso  or  Ariosto, 
long  passages  from  Voltaire  or  Macchiavelli,  or  from  Livy, 
Horace,  Boileau,  and  Rousseau.  Once  speaking  to  him  on  lite- 
rature, I  asked  him,  "  Did  you  ever  read  any  thing  of  Goethe  1" 
"  No,"  said  the  well-read  man,  "  of  English  writers  I  only  know 
Pope." 

My  friendly  table-companions,  among  whom  was  the  first 
painter  whose  acquaintance  I  made  on  this  island,  took  me  to 
the  marble-quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corte.  A  rich 
marble-quarry  was  discovered  no  long  time  since,  on  the  rocks 
above  the  Restonica.  The  stone  is  of  a  bluish  tint,  with  reddish- 
white  veins,  and  serviceable  for  architecture  and  ornaments. 
They  were  occupied  in  the  quarry  with  getting  a  great  block 
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for  a  pillar  down  the  moaatain.  They  Had  put  it  on  rollers^  and 
were  pushing  it  with  the  screw  of  Arohimedes  to  the  edge  o€  the 
inclined  plane,  which  led  from  the  quarry  to  the  place  where  the 
blocks  are  hewn  into  shape.  The  fine  huge  stone  ran  down  the 
plane,  hollowing  itself  a  road  as  it  passed,  and  enyeloping  itself 
in  a  black  dond  of  dust,  and  ringing  forth  with  a  sound  dear 
and  pure  as  a  metal  bell.  At  the  foot  of  this  marble  mountain, 
the  Restonica  drives  a  mill,  in  which  the  marble  is  cut  into 
slabs.  Seven  days  are  required  to  cut  up  a  block  into  thirty 
slabs.  In  Corte,  then,  Seneca's  declaration  about  Corsica  is  con^ 
tradicted,  that  no  precious  stone  is  hewn  there  (non  pretiotui 
lapis  hie  cadttur).  With  this  exception,  however,  Seneca's  words 
still  retain  their  force,  and  the  precious  stones  ol  Corsica  have 
always  been  a  dead  stock. 


OHAPTEE  in 

▲MOira  TSB  GOATHBBDS  OP  MONTS  BOTOimO. 

•— «Tomo  «a  pano  de  bellotas  en  la  mano,  y  miranilo  las  atentamente 
Bolto  la  Yoz  a  aemejantes  razones :  Didhosa  edad  y  sij^los  dichosos  aquellos  a 
qaien  los  antigaos  pusleron  n  ombre  de  dorados. -^Don  Quixote, 

I  HAD  determined  on  ascending  Monte  Hotondo,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  which  lies  half  a  day's  journey 
south- went  from  Corte,  and  may  be  regarded,  almost  as  the  centre 
of  the  island.  Though  the  fatigue  attending  the  ascent  was 
represented  to  me  as  being  very  great,  I  yet  hoped  to  have  a 
clear  day,  and  to  be  richly  rewarded.  But  I  was  particularly 
desirous  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  primitive  natural  life  of  the 
herdsmen. 

I  hired  a  guide  and  a  mule,  and,  provided  with  a  little  bread 
and  a  few  gourds  fall  of  wine,  I  rode  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  2dth  July  towards  the  mountains.  The  road,  a  herdsman's 
path,  leads  on  through  the  glen  of  the  wild  Eestonica,  from  its 
union  with  the  Tavignano  hard  by  the  town,  up  to  the  summit 
of  Rotondo,  on  which  it  springs.  The  bed  of  this  fine  moun- 
tain stream  is  a  deep  and  awful  ravine."  In  the  neighbourliood 
of  Corte  the  vale  opens  to  a  considerable  breadth;  and  there 
diestnut  and  walnut  trees  thrive  near  the  water.     Higher  up 
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it  becomes  narrower  and  narrower;  the  banks  become  gigantic 
towering  black  walls  on  both  sides,  and  are  oyersLadowed  by 
deep-green  primeval  forests  of  ancient  pines  and  larches. 

The  mule  climbed  securely  up  on  the  narrowest  shepherds* 
paths  on  the  edges  of  precipices;  and  the  view  down  into  the 
abyss,  through  which  the  milkwhite  Restonica  foams  along,  was 
often  beautiM  and  fearfol.  When  the  sun  was  up,  a  magnificent 
forest  of  pines  and  larches  received  me  into  its  shade.  Glorious 
and  picturesque  are  these  giant  ti-ees — the  pine  with  its  broad 
green  shade,  and  the  larch  gnarled,  and  striving  mightily  upward 
with  its  many  boughs,  like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Their  huge 
stems  are  covered  round  by  a  wild  forest-garden  of  myrtl^ 
sprinkled  with  white  blossoms  of  high-shooting  heath  and  box. 
Refreshing  and  balmy  was  the  fragrance  of  all  the  medicinal  herbs 
in  which  the  mountains  of  Corsica  are  so  rich. 

My  guide  strode  rapidly  on.  But  often  a  shudder  came  over 
xne  when  he  cast'  a  glance  back  at  me»  and  I  saw  myself  alone 
with  him  in  this  dark  wilderness  of  rock  and  wood.  He  was  an 
ill-&voured  man,  and  no  good  appeared  in  his  eye.  I  was 
afterwards  to  discover  that  hlood  clove  to  his  hand — that  he  was 
a  murderer.  A  year  before,  he  had  assassinated  a  Lucchese  in 
the  market-place  of  Corte  with  a  single  stab,  as  I  was  told. 

Riding  on  for  hours  in  this  romantic  mountain  wilderness,  one 
hears  naught  but  the  monotonous  gurgling  of  the  streams,  the 
falcon's  screams,  and  ever  and  anon  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  goat- 
herd calling  his  goats. , 

The  herdsmen  live  dispersed  in  caverns  or  cabins,  on  the  de- 
clivities of  Monte  Rotondo,  up  to  the  ridge  of  which  their  herds 
climb.  The  last  herdsmen's  hamlets  are  at  a  height  of  more 
than  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level  Their  curious  stations  have 
each  its  peculiar  name. 

After  a  ride  of  three  hours,  I  came  to  the  first  herdsmen'a 
statiojl,  the  Rota  del  Dragona  Riding  from  the  edge  of  the 
ravine  down  to  the  water's  edge,  I  saw  before  me  a  sooty  black 
hole,  arched  deep  into  the  rock,  and  vaulted  over  with  enormous 
granite  blocks.  A  few  steps  before  the  entrance  of  it,  the  Res- 
tonica  roared  along,  dashing  away  between  firagments  of  rocks; 
all  around,  rocks  above  rocksj  and  dense  wood.  Round  the  en- 
trance of  the  grotto,  stones  were  piled  as  a  fence.  A  fire  burned 
in  the  cave,  and  round  it  squatted  the  herdsman's  family.  A 
wretched'looking  woman  was  sitting  there  mending  a  gown,  and 
by  her  side  was  a  fevered  boy,  wrapped  in  a  brown  coverlid  o£ 
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goat^B  tiair,  from  which  his  pale  fkoe  and  twinkling  eyes  peered 
wonderingly  forth. 

Meanwhile,  the  herdsman  had  come  ont  of  the  cave^  and  in  a 
friendly  way  invited  me  to  dismount  and  taste  his  new  milk  and 
cheese*  I  thankfully  accepted,  and  inspected  the  interior  of  the 
curious  hlack  rock-cell.  The  grotto  went  deep  into  the  moun- 
tain, and  had  room  for  a  herd  of  two  hundred  sheep  and  goats, 
which  the  herdsman  drives  in  every  evening  to  milk.  It  was  so 
exactly  the  cave  of  Pol}'phemus,  that  Homer^s  description  might 
seem  to  have  heen  made  from  this;  for  I  found  every  thing  word 
for  word — the  very  rows  of  vessels  full  of  milk,,  and  more  thar* . 
a  hundred  flat  round  cheeses,  laid  on  a  stand  of  fresh  leaves. 
Only  Polyphemus  himself  I  found  not;  for  mine  host,  wild  and 
robber-like  as  he  looked  in  his  shaggy  dothes,  was  hospitality 
itself. 

"  Do  the  banditti  ever  eome  to  youl**  I  asked  the  Troglodyte. 
"  Yes,  to  be  sure  they  oome,"  said  the  man, ."  when  they  are 
hungry.  See  this  stone  here  which  I  am  sitting  upon; — two 
years  ago,  two  banditti-hunters,  on  the  track  of  Seraflno,  hid 
here  in  my  cave,  but  he  slunk  up  to  them  in  the  night,  and 
silenced  them  both  on  this  stone  with  two  thrusts;  then  he 
went  back  to  the  mountains." 

The  guide  proposed  to  start.  I  thanked  the  herdsman  for  his 
refreshment  and  rode  away,  not  without  a  shudder. 

The  path,  which  now  led  through  the  Eestonica  to  the  oppo- 
site bank,  became  more  and  more  steep  and  difficult.  At  lengthy 
after  two  hours,  wetted  to  the  skin  with  the  mist,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  grand  thunder-storm,  I  reached  the  last  herdsipen*s 
station,  on  the  shoulder  of  Monte  Rotondo,  where  I  was  to  pass 
the  night.     It  is  called  Co  di  Mozzo. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  hovels  on  Monto  Rotondo,  aAd 
pictured  them  to  myself,  with  an  idyllic  fancy  sufficiently  origi- 
nal, as  little  cottages  in  a  green  fine  forest,  or  on  breezy  Alpine 
slopes  in  the  most  bucolic  scenery.  But,  as  I  rode  up  in  thunder 
and  lightning  and  drizzling  rain,  I  saw  nothing  but  a  waste  of 
stones  broken  into  Titanic  fragments,  and  granite  crags  thrown 
one  over  the  other  on  the  slope  of  a  great  grey  desolate  rock- 
]>yramid.  From  the  stones  rose  a  famt  curl  of  smoke.  The 
grey  of  the  rain-olouds,  the  faint  lightning-flashes,  the  rolling  of 
the  thunder,  the  rushing  of  the  Restonica,  and  the  deep  melan- 
choly of  the  gi'ey  mountains  around,  gave  a  mournful  tone  to 
the  souL 
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Some  larches,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  storm,  stood  on  the  steepest 
brink  of  a  naked  clefl,  through  which  the  Eestonica  foamed 
down  in  falls  from  block  to  block.  Hound  about  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  barest  crags,  and  a  wide  view  into  the 
misfr-covered  valley  from  which  I  had  ascended.  My  eye  long 
sought  the  hovels  to  which  my  guide  pointed.  At  length  I  saw 
them  before  me  among  the  rocks,  forming  the  queerest  com- 
munity of  herdsmen  in  the  world,  consisting  of  four  dwellings 
erected  in  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  primitive  world,  or 
perhaps  built  with  less  art  than  termites  and  beavers  are  able  to 
employ  on  their  houses. 

Each  of  these  hovels  consists  of  four  walls  of  stones  simply 
laid  one  above  another.  The  walls  are  some  three  feet  high.  On 
these  lies  a  gable-roof  of  blackened  tree-trunks,  and  boards 
weighted  by  large  stones.  An  opening  in  the  front  wall  serves 
as  a  door.  Here  the  smoke  seeks  an  exit,  and  it  issues  from 
the  roof  or  out  of  the  walls,  wherever  it  finds  a  chink  A  fence 
of  stones  before  the  hovel  encloses  a  small  space,  in  which  stand 
pots  and  pans.  In  the  comer  of  this  rises  the  pcdo,  a  stake  with 
a  few  branches,  on  which  hang  kettles,  clothes,  and  strips  of 
goat's  flesh. 

A  few  shaggy  dogs  jumped  up  as  I  rode  towards  the  hovel, 
and  the  men  and  ragged  children  of  the  pastoral  oommunity  crept 
out  of  their  cottages,  and  regarded  the  stranger  with  curious  eyes. 
They  looked  picturesque  enough  on  this  waste  of  rocks,  with  the 
pelone,  or  shaggy  brown  mantle,  thrown  round  them,  and  the 
red  heretto  on  their  heads,  and  with  bronzed  and  dark-bearded 
faces.  I  called  to  the  herdsmen  :  "  Friends,  give  hospitality  ta 
a  stranger  who  is  come  over  the  seas  to  visit  the  heixismen  of 
Co  di  Mozzo!"  they  raised  a  Mendly  cry  of  "Ewival"  and 
^'£envenutor 

"  Walk  into  the  cabin,"  said  one,  "  and  dry  yourself  at  the  fire; 
it  is  warm  within."  I  pushed  in  at  once  through  the  doorway, 
curious  to  see  the  interior  of  the  cottage.  I  found  a  dark  room 
of  some  fourteen  feet  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth ; — there  was 
no  household  stuff,  no  chair,  no  table,  nothing  but  the  bare  black 
gtone  floor,  the  bare  black  stone  walls,  and  a  smoke  from  the  pine 
fire,  which  was  to  me  insupportable.  At  the  wall  burnt  a  mighty 
log,  with  a  kettle  hanging  over  it. 

Mine  host  Angelo  spread  on  the  floor  the  rug  which  I  had 
brought  with  me,  and  gave  me  the  place  of  honour  as  near  the 
fire  as  possible.     Soon  the  whole  family  was  squatting  round  it^ 
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— ^tbe  woman,  three  little  girls,  a  boy,  the  host,  I  and  my  guide: 
the  hovel  was  fiilL  Meanwhile  Angelo  threw  some  strips  of 
dried  goat's  flesh  into  the  kettle,  and  his  wife  Santa  fetched  cheese 
and  milk.  The  spread  was  in  original  herdsman  fashion;  for 
the  table  consisted  of  a  board  three  feet  long,  which  was  laid  on 
the  gronnd ;  on  this  the  herdswoman  placed  a  wooden  bowl  of 
milk,  a  flat  cheese,  and  a  loa£  "  Eat,**  said  she,  *'  and  remember 
that  you  are  with  poor  herdsmen.  For  supper  we  will  give  joa 
tront,  for  my  son  is  gone  to  fish  them.**  * 

**  Fetch  the  hroccio,**  said  the  herdsman,  "  that  is'the  best  thing 
we  have,  and  you'll  like  it."  I  was  curious  about  the  broccio  ; 
for  I  had  heard  it  praised  even  in  Corte  as  the  great  dainty  of 
the  island,  and  as  the  flower  of  the  herdsman's  industry.  Santa 
brought  a  round  covered  basket,  which  she  set  before  me  and 
untied  :  in  it  lay  the  broccio,  white  as  snow.  It  is  a  kind  of 
sweet  curdled  goats'  milk,  which,  taken  with  rum  and  sugar,  is 
undoubtedly  a  dainty.  The  poor  herdsmen  sell  a  broccio  (xke  in 
the  town  for  from  one  to  two  francs. 

We  fell  to  bravely  on  the  broccio  with  the  wooden  spoons  ;—^ 
only  the  woman  and  children  tnight  not  eat  with  us.  Cowering 
down  on  the  ground  at  the  fire  in  the  narrow  smoky  cabin,  with 
wild  and  eurious  faces  around  me,  and  the  wooden  spoon  in  my 
hand,  the  humour  seized  me,  and  I  began  to  praise  the  life  of 
the  herdsmen  on  the  mountains,  who  let  the  produce  of  their 
herds  suffice  for  them,  and  know  not  the  misery  of  mine  and 
thine,  and  the  golden  cares  of  the  palace. 

But  the  honest  peutore  shook  his  head  and  said,  "  Vila  povera, 
vita  mis&rabHer 

And  so  it  is  in  truth :  these  people  lead  a  very  wretched  life. 
Four  months  long — May,  June«  July,  and  August — they  dwell 
Id  these  cabins,  destitute  of  all  that  makes  life  human.  In  their 
world  there  is  no  other  change  than  that  of  the  elements,  of 
storm,  clouds,  rain-torreuts,  hail,  and  warm  sun ; — of  au  evening 
a  melancholy  song,  a  larMnio  to  the  shepherd's  pipe,  a  banditti 
story  over  the  fire,  or  a  tale  of  the  chase  of  the  muffro  and  the 
fox  ; — and  high  above  them-and  around  them  the  giant  pyramids 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  starry  glories  of  the  heaven ; — and  ia 
their  breast,  perhaps,  despite  the  vita  povera,  a.  modesbly  con- 
tented, cheerful,  resigned,  and  honest  human  heart. 
:  In  the  grey  of  the  morning  these  poor  people  rise  from  the 
hard  floor,  on  which  they  have  slept  in  their  clothes  and  without 
ipovering,  and  drive  the  herds  to  their  pasture.     There  they  take 
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their  scanty  meal, — cheese,  bread,  and  milk.  The  old  folk  who 
remain  at  home  lie  round  the  fire  in  the  hovel,  or  employ  them- 
selves with  the  merest  necessities  of  house-work.  In  the  evening 
the  herd  comes  home  and  is  milked;  and  then  night  comes  on 
again,  and  it  is  time  to  lie  down. 

The  rain-torrents  and  snow  of  September  drive  the  herdsmen 
out  of  their  mountain-cabins.  They  then  descend  with  their 
herds  to  the  coast  and  the  ptzese.  There  they  have  generally 
their  more  habitable  cottages,  in  which  the  women  and  children 
often  remain  through  the  summer  also.  My  hostess  Santa  was 
the  only  woman  in  the  pastoral  community  of  Co  di  Mozzo, 
which  consists  of  six  families.  **  Why,"  I  asked  her,  "  did  you 
come  up  from  the  paese  to  this  gloomy  cabin  1" — "  Oh!"  Angelo 
fell  in,  "  she  is  come  up  to  refresh  herself."  I  almost  laughed 
out  as  he  said  this;  for  the  smoke  in  the  hovel  brought  tears  into 
my  eyes,  and  the  atmosphere  was  infernal.  So  I  was  to  regard 
the  wretched  heap  of  stones  actually  as  a  summer  vifla,  to  which 
a  family  was  come  for  recreation !  **  Yes,"  said  Angelo,  when 
my  countenance  expressed  scepticism ;  "  below  it  is  hot,  and  up 
here  the  mountain  breeze  blows,  and  the  clear  water  comes  down, 
which  is  as  fresh  and  cold  as  ice.  We  live  the  life  that  God  has 
blessed  us  with." — ^Methought,  as  Angelo  spoke,  and  I  saw  the 
brown  laughing  £ices  of  children  around  me,  I  was  come  to  the 
wonderful  mountain  of  the  Brahmins,  and  Angelo  was  Jarchas, 
wisest  of  ail  Brahmins  and  philosophers  of  the  mountain.* 
He  spoke  seriously  and  short,  and  was  taciturn,  as  befits  a 
philosopher. 

Angelo  possessed  sixty  head  of  goats,  and  fifty  of  sheep.  Yet 
the  produce  of  the  milk  is  not  great :  in  the  summer  it  barely 
suffices  to  nourish  the  family.  The  broccio  and  the  cheese  are 
sold  in  the  valley,  and  from  the  proceeds  are  procured  the  bread 
and  the  poor  clothing.  In  the  winter  there  is  but  little  milk; 
for  it  is  used  up  to  nourish  the  young  lambs  and  kids.  Many 
A  herdsman  has  sonie  hundred  head  in  his  herd.  When  a  division 
among  the  children  takes  place,  then  is  the  time  to  try  for  the 
luck  of  the  patriarchs,  and  to  multiply  the  herd.  The  dowry 
of  a  herdsman's  daughter  consists  of  twelve  goats  when  she  is 
poor;  when  she  is  rich,  according  to  her  means. 

The  mist  had  dispersed.  I  stepped  out  of  the  hovel  into  the 
fresh  air,  and  drew  breath.  The  herdsmen  sat  round  on  the 
Atonesi  smoking  their  wooden  pipes.  They  choose  the  el4est  or 
*  Seei  Philostratiu,  Vit.  Apotton.  Tyan.  iii.  16— 5a 
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moBt  respeoted  of  tliem  to  be  tbeir  president  and  justice  of  the 
peace.  I  was  surprised  by  tbe  observation  made  thus  casually ; 
for  it  gave  me  as  it  were,  in  this  little  democracy  of  herdsmen, 
an  insight  into  the  original  condition  of  human  society,  and  the 
beginnings  of  the  formation  of  States.  Thus  six  men  cannot 
live  by  one  another^s  side  without  their  society  becoming 
regulated,  and  laws  growing  up.  I  greeted  the  little  podestct^ 
with  reverence;  and,  as  I  contemplated  him  in  silence,  he  seemed 
to  me  more  venerable  than  Deiocea,  the  first  and  wisest  of  aU  the 
Median  kings. 

Beside  the  cabins  I  observed  smaller  covered  stone  huts,  of 
round  or  oblong  form.  These  were  the  storehouses.  Angelo 
opened  a  little  door  in  his,  and,  creeping  in  himself  he  beckoned 
me  to  follow.  I  contented  myself  with  looking  in.  There  lay 
the  flat  cheeses  resting  on  green  boughs,  and  balls  of  whitiidb. 
goat*s  butter  in  little  hukets. 

I  now  sat  down  and  sketched  the  cabins.  The  whole  com- 
munity surrounded  me"  and  expressed  their  extreme  pleasure. 
Every  one  now  wanted  to  be  drawn,  in  order  to  be  printed 
afterwards  in  Paris,  as  they  said ;  they  stuck  to  it  that  I  was 
from  Paris,  and  I  could  not  any  how  make  them  understand 
that  there  was  besides  Paris,  another  country  called  Germania. 
^  So  Germania  is  the  name  of  your  poeM,"  said  my  host,  ^  and 
this  paeae  has  kings,  and  belongs  to  Pans.** — Here  the  matter 
dropped. 

The  afternoon  sun  shone  warm,  and  allured  me  to  the  moun- 
tains. I  took  the  herdsman's  children  with  me,  Antonio,  a  lad 
of  thirteen  years,  who  looked  like  a  shaggy  bear,  Paola  Maria^ 
and  Fiordalisa.  Fiordalisa  means  lily.  Imagine  this  iily  of 
twelve  years*  growth  of  Monte  Rotondo,  in  a  dress  felling  to 
pieces,  with  her  dark  hair  dangling  wildly  round  her  brown  faoe» 
clambering  nimbly  as  a  chamois  barefoot  up  the  rocks.  Her 
eyes  were  lively  as  those  of  a  mountain  hawk,  and  heir  teeth 
white  as  ivory.  We  botanized  by  the  Restonica.  I  saw  some 
beautiful  red  pinks  on  a  ledge  of  rock  that  I  could  with  difficulty- 
have  climbed,  and  pointed  to  them.  "  AspettateT*  cried  the  Lily» 
and,  like  the  lightning,  she  was  off  and  climbing  to  the  top  j  and 
in  a  short  time  down  again  with  a  handful  of  them.  The 
children  now  had  climbing-matches,  and  danced  on  the  perilous 
blocks  of  rock  like  goblins; — ^fearless,  for  they  were  children  of 
the  mountain.  As  we  returned  home,  and  had  to  cross  the 
Bestonica,  the  LQy  sprang  into  the  water,  and  in  her  mad  joy 
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amused  herself  with  giving  me  a  regular  baptism.  I  found  on 
the  mountains  our  red  foxglove  in  great  abundance.  The  little 
devils  brought  me  a  lot  of  it,  and  on.  our  return  we  wreathed 
the  smoky  cabin  with  a  garland  of  the  pretty  poisonous  flowers 
— a  decoration  which  surely  it  had  never  enjoyed  before.  And 
this  was  to  be  the  token  of  a  feast-day  in  the  cabin :  for  it  is 
always  a  feast-day  for  good  people  when  a  guest  enters  their 
house. 

The  Lily  had  a  foolish  delight  in  the  garland.  "  To-morrow," 
said  she,  "  when  you  are  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  you  will 
find  a  blue  flower,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  flower  in  all 
Corsica." — "  If  you  say  so,  Fiordalisa,  it  will  surely  come  true, 
and  I  shall  find  the  blue  flower  to-morrow." 

So  came  on  the  evening  in  the  vast  silent  wilderness.  Tired 
with  my  day's  work,  I  sat  down  before  the  cabins,  and  observed 
the  ever- varying  spectacle  of  the  formation  of  clouds.  The  mists 
rose  from  the  gorges,  and,  alternately  drawn  on  or  thrown  off"  by 
the  mountains,  they  formed  into  a  dense  ball  in  the  valleys,  or 
dissolved  and  dispersed  into  the  clouds,  which  wound  slowly 
down  over  the  mountain  peaks.  The  flocks  came  home.  I 
regarded  with  pleasure  these  long  trains  of  pretty  black  goats 
and  black  sheep,  to  which  the  poor  herdsmen  are  indebted  for 
their  livelihood.  Every  herdsman  drove  or  enticed  them  by  a 
shrill  call  into  an  enclosure  beside  his  cabin,  where  he  milked 
them.  This  labour  is  performed  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
The  herdsman  sits  among  the  herd,  and  catches  one  goat  after 
another  by  the  hind-legs.  All  the  animals  he  calls  by  their 
name,  and  each  he  knows  perfectly.  Some  mark,  generally  on 
the  ear,  is  the  sign  to  whom  the  animal  belongs.  Forty  of  my 
host's  goats  gave  only  a  moderate-sized  pailful  of  milk. 

At  night  the  herds  i*emain  in  the  enclosure.  The  shaggy  dogs 
guard  them,  not  from  the  wolf,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Corsica,  but  firom  the  fox,  which  is  remarkably  strong  and  bold 
on  the  moimtains,  and  pounces  upon  the  lambs  like  the  wol£ 
My  host's  Rosso  and  Mustaccio  were  a  couple  of  splendid  dogs. 

In  the  meantime  the  eldest  son  had  returned  home  with  his 
spoil  of  fine  trout,  and  Angelo  was  dressing  the  evening  meal. 
It  struck  me  as  remarkable  that  the  man  always  cooked,  and  not 
the  woman.  Did  he  mean  thus  to  honour  his  guest  ?  For  in 
general,  in  Corsica  the  woman  occupies  the  position  of  servant. 
While  I  was  pondering  this,  it  occurred  to  me  that  in  Homer 
also  the  men  do  all  this  themselves — spit^  roast^  and  serve  up  the 
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meat :  and  thus  I  bad  the  man  of  the  simple  epic  stage  of  culture 
standing  before  me  bodily.  There  ai'e  in  Corsica  men  of  Homer 
and  men  of  Plutarch. 

There  was  a  bread  soup,  cheese,  and  milk,and  roasted  goat's  fleshy 
in  honour  of  the  guest.  The  well-bom  and  godlike  goatherd* 
took  the  meat  from  the  paloy  stuck  it  on  a  spit  in  primitive 
fashion,  and,  kneeling  before  the  Are,  held  it  over  the  glowiug 
embers.  The  dripping  was  from  time  to  time  smeared  on  a 
piece  of  bread,  that  the  best  part  of  the  savoury  loin  might  not 
be  lost.  The  trout  were  boiled  in  a  broth  of  goat's  flesh  ;  and, 
when  they  were  done,  he  set  them  before  me,  helped  me  with 
the  large  spoon,  and  gave  me  the  same  spoon  to  eat  with  to  my 
heart's  content.  I  saw  in  the  children's  eyes  that  this  was  a 
supper  extraordinary ;  but  I  should  have  more  thoroughly  en- 
joyed it  if  they  might  have  shared  it  with  us. 

Now  for  night  in  the  cabin.  I  was  impatient  to  see  how  we 
should  bestow  ourselves  in  the  nanx)w  room.  But  it  was  soon, 
done ;  the  rug  was  spread  on  the  ground  for  me,  and  I  stretched 
myself  out  upon  it  along  the  innermost  wall :  the  Son  of  Mau 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head#  I  looked  at  Angelo :  "  Wise 
and  godlike  Angelo,"  said  I,  "  mayest  thou  hear  these  my  words, 
and  ponder  them  well  in  thy  heart.  Never,  I  swear  to  thee,  was 
luxury  habitual  to  mo,  but  a  pillow  always.  So,  if  thou  wilt 
give  me  something  for  a  pillow,  it  will  be  one  of  the  noblest 
deeds  of  thy  life."  Hereupon  Angelo  the  goatherd  meditated, 
and  when  he  had  meditated  and  weighed  every  thing  maturely, 
he  gave  me  his  goatskin,  the  zainOf  and  spoke  the  winged  words, 
"Now  sleep,  axkd /elicessema  notte  /" 

One  after  another  the  others  lay  down  too,  the  woman  and 
children  on  the  bare  ground,  with  their  heads  against  the  wall. 
Angelo  lay  next  the  threshold,  with  the  youngest  child  Maria 
next  him,  then  his  wife  Santa,  the  Lily,  Paola  Maria,  and  L 
Thus  we  lay  peacefully  in  company,  all  with  our  feet  turned 
towards  the  fire.  It  was  not  long  before  they  had  all  fallen 
asleep,  and  I  contemplated  with  delight  the  Gymnosophist'g 
family  happily  slumbering,  and  thought  of  the  profound  Sancho, 
how  he  began  to  praise  the  person  who  invented  sleep, — "  the 
mantle  that  covers  all  human  cares,  the  food  that  allays  hunger, 
the  water  that  banishes  thirst,  the  fire  that  warms  coldness, 
the  coldneMS  that  mitigates  heat,  and,  in  a  word,  the  universal 
coin  for  which  all  things  can  be  bought,  the  weight  and  the 
*  See  note  to  p.  269. 
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scales  that  make  the  shepherd  and  the  king  equal."  The  red 
glow  transfused  the  curious  group  with  its  light.  I  regretted 
that  I  was  no  painter.  "  But  the  intolerable  heat  and  smoke  of 
the  resinous  fire  prevented  me  fr©m  sleeping;  so  I  got  up  from 
time  to  time,  and  stepped  over  the  sleepers  and  through  the 
door-way  out  into  the  open  air.  I  stepped  from  the  cabin,  I 
may  say,  straight  into  a  cloud,  which  encompassed  the  mountain 
and  the  cottages;  and  thus  I  passed  from  hell  to  heaven,  and 
back  again  from  heaven  to  helL 

The  night  was  cold  and  damp  with  mist;  however,  the  clouds 
passed  off,  and  the  eternal  heavens  cast  their  myriads  of  lights 
down  upon  the  mists,  the  rocky  peaks,  and  the  dark  larches.  I 
sat  for  long  by  the  brawling  Restonica,  whose  wild  rushing  broke 
in  upon  this  grand,  ethereal  night.  Never  had  the  awfril  spirit 
of  solitude  come  so  near  me  as  in  this  night,  beneath  black  rocky 
mountains,  by  the  headlong  course  of  a  boisterous  stream,  so  high 
in  the  clouds,  in  nature's  workshop,  on  a  strange  island  forlorn 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  In  such  a  moment  the  soul  might  be 
terrified  by  the  feeling  of  isolation,  and  grieved  by  the  sudden 
thought  that  man  is  after  all  but  an  atom — and  perhaps, 
too,  this  spiritual  atom  might  all  at  once  lose  its  connexion 
"with  all  its  related  atoms,  and  remain  forgotten  in  empty  space. 
But  lo!  the  soul  expands  its  pinions,  and  soars  joyously  from  the 
lonely  isolated  mountain  to  its  native  air,  and  flies  through  the 
realm  of  spirits,  and  is  never  alone.  I  listen  to  the  sounds  of  the 
mountains;  sometimes  they  seem  to  utter  wild  laughter — it  is 
the  Bestonica  that  rages  so.  These  stones  are  silent  witnesses 
of  fearful  ancient  throes  of  creation,  children  of  the  ardent 
embraces  of  Uranus  and  Geea. 

The  cold  air  drove  me  back  to  the  fire.  Having  fallen  asleep 
at  last  with  weariness,  I  was  suddenly  waked  by  Santa's  clear 
voice  exclaiming  several  times,  "  SpeUacoli  divin%  spettacoli 
divinir^  She  was  laying  her  children  straight,  they  having 
thrown  themselves  about  into  amusing  attitudes.  It  was  indeed  a 
^'  divine  spectacle:"  the  Lily  lay  entwined  like  a  snake  half  across 
her  mother,  and  little  Paola  had  wound  her  arm  round  my 
neck.  Perhaps  the  child  had  heard  an  owl  in  her  sleep,  or  seen 
in  her  dreams  the  vampire  that  comes  to  draw  the  heart's  blood. 

I  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  sitting  up  and  gazing  at  the 
iiame,  and  amused  myself  with  picturing  to  myself  the  heretics 
w^hom  the  holy  Romish  church  has  burnt  to  the  glory  of  God, 
£ut  that  is  in  truth  an  occupation  that  knows  no  end. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  TOP. 

Thk  grey  of  morning  appeared.  I  went  out  and  rerived 
myself  by  the  waves  of  the  sleepless  Bestonicay  which  leapt  from 
rock  to  rock  in  the  freshness  of  its  Toath,  and  hurried  into  the 
valley  below.  The  young  stream  has  a  joyous  life.  After  a 
gladsome  course  of  five-and-twenty  miles  through  evergreen 
woods,  it  dies  in  the  waters  of  the  Tavignano.  I  gained  quite 
an  affection  for  the  Bestonica ;  I  know  its  whole  life-history, 
for  I  have  followed  it  on  a  single  day  to  the  end  of  its  course, 
and  it  has  presented  me  with  many  a  delightful  draught.  Its 
water  is  as  dear,  fresh,  and  light  as  the  ether,  and  is  renowned 
far  and  wide  in  Corsica.  I  never  drank  better  water;  it 
refreshed  me  more  than  the  most  generous  wine.  This  incom- 
i)arable  well-spring  possesses  such  keenness  that  it  cleans  iron 
m  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  keeps  it  from  rusting:  even 
Boswell  knew  that  the  Corsicans  in  Paoli's  time  put  their 
rusty  gun^barrels  in  the  Bestonica  to  dean  them.  All  pebbles 
and  stones  overflowed  by  its  water  are  rendered  snowy  white; 
and  its  bed  or  its  banks  are  garnished  with  these  milk-white 
stones  as  far  as  its  conflux  with  the  Tavignano. 

When  I  summoned  my  guide  to  ascend  the  summit  of  Monte 
Botondo,  he  confessed  that  he  did  not  know  the  way.  Angelo 
now  became  my  guide  up  the  mountain.  We  began  the  ascent 
soon  after  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  less  attended 
with  danger,  but  far  more  &.tiguing  than  I  had  expected. 

Several  ridges  of  rock  rise  one  above  another,  which  must  be 
ascended  before  the  Trigione,  the  last  subordinate  summit  of 
Botondo,  is  reached.  It  is  a  huge  natural  staircase,  with  colossal 
steps  of  splendid  reddish  primeval  granite :  heavy  giants  who 
storm  heaven,  grasping  masses  of  rock  in  their  huge  hands,  might 
stride  up  it.  Here  blocks  lie  upon  blocks,  huge  and  formless  as 
chaos,  and  as  grey;  so  endlessly  piled  up  that  the  foot  of  man 
despairs.  The  granite  has  been  often  so  smoothed  by  the  autum* 
nal  rains  trickling  over  it,  as  to  present  large  surfaces  which  seem 
permanently  polished.  The  water  flows  in  inexhaustible  plenty 
from  thousands  of  rills.     The  growth  of  trees  entirely  oeaacs, 
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there  being  only  alder  bushes  that  indicate  the  bounding  course 
of  the  Restonica. 

Two  hours  afterwards  we  had  climbed  up  the  Trigione,  and 
before  us  lay  the  snow-clad  mountain  top.  Its  rugged  splintered 
rocks  form  a  crater-like  funnel,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  moun- 
tain's name.  Where  this  huge  desolate  amphitheatre  of  rocks 
opens,  lies  a  little  lake,  the  Lago  di  Monte  Eotondo,  darkly 
spread  out  amidst  green  meadows,  an  icy  cold  draught  in  a  giant's 
granite  drinking-cup.  Fields  of  snow  stretch  from  the  lake  to 
the  summit,  even  in  the  scorching  dog-days,  and  under  the  forty- 
second  paraU^  of  latitude— a  rare  sight  and  a  curious  feeling 
under  a  southern  sky.  They  were  coated  with  a  crust  of  ice, 
and  exhaled  a  cold  air.  But  though  I  was  in  the  region  of  eternal 
snow,  the  temperature  continued  pleasantly  fresh  and  reviying, 
without  ever  becoming  painfriUy  cold. 

The  summit  appeared  to  the  eye  very  near,  but  yet  we  had  to 
clamber  over  the  rocks  for  two  full  hours,  often  on  our  hands  and 
feet,  before  we  reached  it.  The  most  difficult  part  was  the  pas- 
sage over  a  streak  of  snow^  on  which  the  foot  caught  no  hold. 
We  managed  by  cutting  steps  one  after  another  with  a  sharp 
stone,  into  which  we  could  cautiously  insert  the  foot.  Thusf  we 
at  length  reached,  in  a  very  exhausted  state,  the  extreme  sum- 
mit, whicjh  is  formed  of  a  grey  rent  obelisk  of  rock,  and  ends  in 
a  sharp  pinnacle;  so  that  by  clasping  it  one  holds  one's-self  on, 
suspended  at  a  giddy  height. 

From  this  highest  peak  in  Corsica,  9068  feet  above  the  sea,  I 
overlooked  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and  the  sea  deep  below 
on  both  sides — ^a  view  of  unspeakable  grandeur,  such  as  it  will 
be  a  joy  for  life  to  have  been  permitted  once  to  behold.  The 
horizon  seenfrom  Monte  Rotondo  is  far  grander  and  more  beautiful 
than  that  fix)m  Mont  Blanc.  The  eye  wanders  far  over  the 
island  country  to  the  beaming  expanse  of  sea,  and  beyond  the 
Tuscan  islands  to  the  continent  of  Italy,  which  in  a  clear  air  dis- 
plays the  white  Maritime  Alps  and  the  entire  arch  of  coast  from 
Nice  to  Bome.  On  the  other  side  emerge  the  mountains  of 
Toulon,  and  thus  the  eye.  may  span  a  grand  and  wondei-ful 
panorama,  uniting  in  a  magic  ring  mountains,  seas,  islands,  the 
Alps,  the  Apennines  and  Saxdinia.  I  was  not  quite  so  fortunate 
in  my  day;  for  the  clouds  and  vapours  which  incessantly  rose 
fipom  the  ravines,  robbed  me  of  part  of  my  distance.  Towards 
the  north  I  saw  the  peninsula  of  Gape  Oorso  stretching  out  long 
like  a  dagger ;  towards  the  east,  the  plains  of  the  coast  descending 
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in  gentle  lines,  the  islands  of  the  Tuscan  sea,  and  Toscany  itself; 
towards  the  west,  the  gal£i  of  Prato,  Sagone,  Ajaocio,  and 
Yaliaco.  Ajaocio  was  plainly  yisihle  on  its  tongue  of  land  in 
the  beautiful  bay — a  row  of  litUe  white  houses,  which  looked  like 
swans  swimming  on  the  sea.  The  sea  itself  looked  an  ocean  of 
light 

Towards  the  south,  the  yiew  oyer  the  island  is  obstructed  by 
the  broad  breast  of  Monte  d*Oro.  Many  peaks  appeared  around 
me,  but  little  lower  than  Rotondo,  and  likewise  covered  with 
snow,  as  towards  the  north,  the  beautiful  Mount  Cinto  and  Capo 
Blanco,  the  summits  of  the  land  of  Niolo. 

The  island  itself  appears  to  the  comprehensive  gaze  like  a  huge 
rock-skeleton.  Monte  Rotondo  indeed  lies  not  on  the  mountain 
chain  which  runs  through  the  island  from  north  to  south,  but 
on  a  branch  range  removed  somewhat  to  the  eastward.  But 
this  station  allows  of  a  survey  of  the  whole  system  and  gigantic 
network  of  the  range.  You  see  the  principal  chain  right  betbre 
you,  and  the  mountain  ribs  runniog  off  parallel  on  both  sides 
and  forming  the  rows  of  cultivated  and  inhabited  valleys.  Each 
of  these  valleys  is  traversed  by  a  river,  and  from  the  main  trunk 
of  the  range  flow  the  three  great  rivers  of  the  island,  the  Golo  and 
Tavignano  towards  the  east  coast,  and  the  Liamone  towards  the 
west. 

Looking  next  at  the  immediate  environs  of  the  summit,  the 
eye  is  terror-struck  at  the  immense  wilderness  of  rocks  and 
awfully  mighty  mountain  wrecks,  silent  as  death,  all  around. 
The  desolate  blocks  lie  here  endless  and  huge,  like  a  monument 
of  the  struggle  between  the  spirit  of  the  elements  and*  the  light 
of  heaveu.  Fearfully  steep  mountain  walls  form  a  system  of 
wild  valleys.  In  the  midst  of  most  of  these  lies  a  small  un- 
troubled lake,  which  is  of  an  azure,  grey,  qr  deep  black  colour, 
according  as  it  receives  light  or  shadow  from  the  sky  or  from  the 
rocks.  I  counted  several  of  these  lakes  all  around  me,  the  Kinoso, 
Mello,  Nielluccio  and  Pozzolo,  from. which  rills  flow  down  to 
the  Restonica,  and  the  Oiiente,  from  which  the  main  source  of 
the  Restonica  itself  springs.  Furthei;  towards  the  north-west,  lay 
before  me  the  celebrated  pastoral  highlands  of  Niolo,  the  highest 
district  in  Corsica,  and  its  black  lake  Nino,  from  which  the 
Tavi^iano  rises. 

All  these  lakes  are  small  and  deep  water-basins,  and  most  of 
them  swarm  with  trout, 

^Standing  on  the  summit,  one  hears  the  constant  gurgling  of 
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the  waters,  which  frequently  find  for  themselves  subterranean 
passages.  Thus  this  rocky  desert,  though  motionless  and 
weather-beaten,  overflows  with  living  streams  which  pour  into 
the  valleys,  and  render  cultivation  and  social  life  possible. 
Far  below,  on  the  declivities  of  these  mountains,  one  sees  here  and 
there  a  paese,  with  its  green  orchards  and  streaks  of  yellow 
fields. 

The  clouds  gradually  gathered  round  the  summits,  and  we 
wei-e  forced  to  descend.  We  now  took  a  difficult  path  in  the 
direction  of  the  Lago  di  Pozzolo.  There  rises  the  mighty  Frate, 
a  colossal  crag  of  Monte  Eotondo,  and  the  greatest  granite 
pyramid  of  the  mountain.  He  is  surrounded  by  black  peaks, 
and  pinnacles,  and  chaotic  rocks,  dashed  and  shattered  into 
innumerable  grey  fragments  covering  his  huge  foot,  which  sinks 
down  into  the  melancholy  rocky  glen  of  the  Pozzolo.  In  the 
crevices  of  the  rock  grew  the  beautiful  blue  flower  which 
Fiordalisa  had  told  me  I  should  find.  Angelo  plucked  it 
and  called  to  me,  "  JScco,  ecco  lufiorer  I  took  it  out  of  his  hand; 
it  was  our  forget-me-not.  Camomiles,  pansies,  and  ranunculi 
bloomed  in  great  numbers  in  the  rocks  of  the  very  summit,  and 
the  edges  of  the  fields  of  snow  were  adorned  by  our  violets. 

It  cost  us  great  trouble  to  climb  over  the  rocks  of  the 
Frate;  and,  when  at  length  over,  a  patch  of  snow  threatened  to 
stop  our  passage,  which  the  goatherd  wished  to  avoid  by  going 
round  it;  but  I,  as  a  northern,  should  have  been  too  sorry  to 
miss  this  excellent  slide,  so  I  sat  myself  upon  Ang<^(>^  pdone^ 
and  slid  bravely  down.  So  I  had  a  slide  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
and  in  Italy  too,  under  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude. 

We  had  our  breakfast  at  the  foot  of  a  peak,  and  then, 
strengthened  by  some  bread  and  fresh  water,  continued  our 
descent.  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  wild  animals  that  inhabit  the 
rocks  of  Monte  Rotondo,  the  muflro  or  wild  sheep,  and  the 
bandit.  Though  Angelo  assured  me  there  were  plenty  in  the 
cleft  we  passed,  I  could  not  discover  any.  I  saw  only  a  single 
wild  creature  on  those  heights,  the  prettv  Alpine  blackbird  of 
Monte  Rotondo,  a  beautiful  grey  bird,  with  red,  black,  and  white 
feathers  in  his  wings. 

The  Corsican  wild  sheep,  the  myffro  or  mufflone^  is  a  remarkable 
production  of  the  island.  It  is  a  fine  animal  with  spiral  horns, 
silky  wool,  and  strong  limbs,  and  of  a  brownish-black  colour. 
He  lives  in  the  highest  regions  of  eternal  snow,  and  mounts 
higher  and  higher  the  more  the  summer  sun  dispels  the  snow 
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from  tbe  lower  parts  of  the  mountains.  By  day  he  roams  aboat 
.  the  rocky  tarns,  where  he  finds  green  pasture,  by  night  he  agam 
seeks  the  snow.  He  sleeps  upon  the  snow,  and  the  ewe  hears 
her  lambs  upon  the  snow.  Like  the  chamois,  the  muf&o  ap- 
points sentinels.  Sometimes  in  a  hard  winter,  when  their 
pastures  are  covered  by  deep  snow,  these  wild  sheep  come  in  flocks 
among  the  herdsmen's  goats,  and  they  are  often  seen  peaoefally. 
grazing  with  the  herd  in  the  Talleys  of  Yivario,  Niolo,  and 
Guagno.  The  young  mufEro  may  be  tamed  and  becomes  tract' 
able,  but  not  the  old  one.  They  are  often  pursued;  and  when 
the  noise  of  the  chase  is  heard  up  in  the  Oorsican  mountains, 
and  shot  upon  shot  echoes  from  the  rocks,  people  know  that  the 
muffro  or  the  bandit  is  being  hunted.  Both  are  brothers  in 
wildness,  and  mountain  companions,  and  both  climb  to  the 
eternal  snows. 

After  a  descent  of  three  hours  I  reached  the  cabins  again;  and 
now,  that  my  purpose  was  ftilfilled,  they  appeared  to  me  so 
dismal,  and  their  atmosphere,  by  comparison  with  the  pure  ether 
I  had  just  been  breathing,  so  dreadful,  that  after  an  hour's  rest 
I  had  the  mule  saddled  and  set  out  on  the  road  to  Corte.  I 
bade  the  good  folk  of  Co  di  Mozzo  a  friendly  farewell,  and  wished 
that  their  flocks  and  herds  might  multiply  as  those  of  Jacob,  and 
that  their  children  might  enjoy  prosperity.  They  all  escorted 
me  to  the  end  of  the  hovel^  and  shouted  an  honestly  meant 
Ewiva  after  me  as  I  rode  down  the  hill. 

A  few  hours  later  I  found  m3rself  again  in  the  climatic  region 
where  chestnuts  and  citrons  ripen;  and  so  I  had  traversed  in 
one  day  three  climatic  zones,  from  the  eternal  snows  to  the  gar- 
dens of  Corte,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  journey  from  the  seyere 
winter  of  Norway  to  the  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  V. 

VENDETTA  OB  NOT? 


I  WAS  not  destined  to  depart  altogether  in  peace  from  the 
peacefiil  Corte ;  and  it  was  my  guide  to  Monte  Kotondo  who 
•  was  to  blame  for  this.  I  did  not  discover  tiU  after  my  return 
to  the  town,  what  a  passionate  man  I  had  confided  myself  to. 
Although  he  had  told  me  an  untruth,  and  had  forced  me,  from 
his  ignorance  of  the  way  to  the  summit,  to  take  Angelo  the 
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goatherd  as  my  guide,  I  gave  him  the  full  sum  originally  stipu- 
lated. But  he,  in  the  most  impudent  manner,  demanded  half  his 
payment  over  and  above.  BLis  and  my  strong  words  drew  some 
Corsican  gentlemen  to  the  spot,  who  took  my  side.  "  See,"  said 
one  of  them  to  the  guide,  ^  this  is  a  stranger,  and  a  stranger  has 
always  claims  upon  us."  I  replied  to  this  good-natured  pleader, 
that  I  laid  my  claim  not  as  a  stranger  but  as  a  man,  and  that  I 
should  instantly  apply  to  the  authorities  of  the  town  if  the  mad- 
man molested  me  any  further.  He  threw  his  money  on  the  table 
and  went  off  in  a  passion,  crying  that  he  should  soon  find  means 
of  revenging  himself  on  the  German.  Hereupon  the  landlady  of 
the  locanda  came  in  and  told  me  to  be  on  my  guard,  for  that  the 
fellow  was  excessively  passionate,  and  in  the  previous  year  had 
stabbed  a  man  in  the  market-place. 

In  consternation  at  this  news,  I  inquired  the  circumstances. 
"  It  was,"  said  the  hostess,  ^  because  the  Lucchese  had  beaten  the 
man's  little  brother  for  hanging  on  to  his  cart,  as  children  do.  The 
lad  ran  crying  and  complaining  to  his  brother,  and  the  latter 
instantly  sprang  afler  the  fellow  with  his  dagger,  and  murdered 
him  with  a  single  blow." 

"How  was  he  punished?" — "By  five  months'  imprisonment, 
for  there  were  no  means  of  directly  proving  the  crime  against 
him." — "  Now  I  confess,  la  gitisHzia  Coraa  ^  un  poco  corta.  But, 
my  good  woman,  you  knew  this  man's  choleric  temper,  and  that 
he  had  shed  blood,  and  yet  you  gave  me  this  devil  for  a  guide, 
and  suffered  a  stranger  to  go  up  the  lonely  mountains  unarmed, 
in  the  company  of  a  murderer  1" 

"  I  thought^  sir,  you  would  see  it  in  his  face,  and  I  gave  you 
a  wink  too,  sevend  times.  The  fellow  had  offered,  and,  if  I  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  rejection,  I  should  have  had  an  account  to 
settle  with  him." 

It  occurred  to  me  now  for  the  first  time,  that  the  good  wo- 
man had  asked,  when  I  set  off  with  my  guide,  "  When  do  you 
think  you  shall  be  back  again  1 "  and  that  on  my  answering,  "  In  * 
two  days,"  she  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  seemed  to  say  some- 
thing with  her  eyes. 

"Well,  let  it  be,"  said  I,  "I  shall  not  give  the  fellow  a 
quatrino  more  than  his  claim,  and  there's  an  end  of  it."  In  the 
evening  he  came  back,  and  merely  fetched  his  due  from  the 
hostess.  Yet,  although  he  appeared  to  have  acknowledged  him- 
self in  the  wrong,  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  be  cautious,  and 
did  not  go  out  of  the  town  after  dark. 
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On  the  following  evening  I  took  a  walk  in  company  of  a 
Coraican  officer,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made.  Outaide  the 
town-gate  I  saw  a  small  specimen  of  Corsican  temperament.  A 
lad  of  ahont  fifteen  years  had  fastened  a  horse  to  a  fence,  and 
was  stoning  it,  quite  beside  himself  with  rage,  and  screaming 
like  a  raving  beast :  the  poor  animal  having  probably  been  res- 
tive and  disobedient.  1  stood  still,  and,  exasperated  at  sndi 
bestial  cruelty,  cried  out  to  the  lad  to  stop  stoning  the  animal 
My  companion  instantly  said  to  me,  **  For  Heaven's  sake,  come 
away  and  be  quiet  I**  1  did  as  he  said,  and  pondered  long  on  the 
scene,  and  on  the  apprehensive  manner  in  which  my  companion 
had  said  these  words  to  me  in  an  undertone.  It  was  another 
glimpse  into  the  condition  of  the  Corsicans. 

In  a  short  time  the  lad  dashed  past  on  his  horse,  like  a  re- 
vengeful spirit,  with  his  hair  flying,  his  countenance  buming, 
and  his  eyes  flashing  fire — the  whole  apparition  passing  by 
headlong,  like  an  ebullition  of  rage. 

At  this  moment  the  thought  crossed  my  mind  that  I  was  after 
all  among  barbarians,  and  I  felt  a  sudden  craving  for  Flor^iee 
and  its  gentle  people. 

But  uncomfortable  sensations  multiplied  during  this  walk. 
When  we  had  walked  barely  half  a  mile  further  up  the  hills,  I 
saw  my  guide  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  going  off  from  the 
road  to  a  neighbouring  height,  where  he  sat  down  on  a  rock, 
taking  his  gun  on  his  knees.  I  could  not  tell  whether  he  still 
cherished  a  grudge  against  me,  and  meditated  any  dark  design; 
but  it  was  possible.  I  pointed  him  out  to  my  companion,  and 
passed  on  quietly,  not  to  display  any  appearance  of  fear ;  but 
the  air  seemed  rather  oppressive.  "  He  will  not  shoot  at  you," 
said  my  companion,  '^  if  you  have  not  offended  him  in  words. 
But  if  you. have,  I  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences,  for  these 
men  cannot  put  up  with  an  offence." — Accordingly  he  did  not 
shoot ;  and  this  was  a  great  kindness  of  this  vampire,  this  poor 
devil  I  was  going  to  say,  who  is  to  be  accounted  rather  unfor- 
tunate than  guilty.  For  nature  is  here  more  at  fault  than  man. 
The  blood  shed  on  the  Corsican  mountains  is  seldom  shed  for 
common  greed,  gain,  or  worldly  advantage,  but  most  of  all  for  a 
false  sense  of  honour.  The  Corsicans  engage  in  a  knightly  duel 
for  life  and  death. 
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CHAPTER  YL 

FROM  COBTE  TO  AJACCIO. 

The  road  from  Corte  to  Ajaccio  rises  for  many  miles  as  yon 
go  southwards,  till  you  come  to  the  motintain  Monte  d'Oro. 
It  leads  through  a  cheerful  and  well-cultivated  undulating 
country,  and  glorious  chestnut  groves.  Nothing  can  be  brighter 
and  more  cheerful  than  the  landtieapes  of  the  canton  of  Ser- 
raggio,  which  was  the  former  fiwe  of  Venaco.  Brooks  flowing 
from  Monte  Hotondo  traverse  a  lovely  green  country,  on  the  hills 
of  which  villages  are  situated,  such  as  Pietro,  Oasa  Nova,  Riven- 
tosa,  and  Poggio. 

Poggio  di  Venaoo  preserves  the  memory  of  the  handsome  Ar- 
rigo  Colonna,  who  was  Count  of  Corsica  in  the  tenth  century. 
One  picks  up  in  passing  many  a  charming  picture  connected 
with  some  romantic  tale,  and  this  is  always  one  of  the  great 
pleasures  of  travel.  Arrigo  was  so  handsome  in  form,  and  so 
fascinating  in  manners,  that  he  was  called  the  Bel  Messere ; 
nnd^  this  appellation  he  still  lives  in  the  mouth  of  the  people. 
His  wife,  too,  was  noble  and  beautifril,  and  his  seven  children 
were  all  young  and  lovely.  But  his  enemies  wished  to  deprive 
Jiim  of  his  supremacy,  and  a  ruthless  Sardinian  conspired  with 
them  against  his  life.  The  murderers  fell  upon  him  one  day, 
and  assassinated  him,  and  threw  his  seven  children  into  the  little 
lake  "  of  the  seven  bowls.*'  Now,  when  the  fell  deed  was  done, 
there  arose  a  voice  in  the  air,  which  cried  plaintively,  **  Bel  Mes- 
sere is  dead  !  Miserable  Corsica,  hope  for  no  prosperity  again!*' 
All  people  began  to  grieve  for  Bel  Messere.  But  his  widow  took 
up  sword  and  spear,  and  marched  with  her  vassals  to  the  castle 
of  1?ralavedo,  to  which  the  murderers  had  retired,  burned  it  down, 
and  killed  them  all.  On  the  green  hills  of  Venaco  nine  ghosts 
are  still  often  seen  wandering  by  night ;  these  are  the  ghosts  of 
Bel  Messere,  his  wife,  and  the  seven  poor  children. ; 

It  was  Sunday.  The  people  were  strolling  about  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  generally  sitting  round  the  church,  like  their  fathers 
in  the  days  of  old — a  beautiful  picture  on  a  quiet  Sunday,  peo- 
ple celebratiug  the  holy  day,  and  keeping  the  Lord's  peace.  But 
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eveu  on  Sunday,  and  before  the  chnrch-doory  a  gonsbot  may  be 
beard,  and  tben  tbe  scene  is  changed, 

Near  Y iyario,  the  country  becomes  wilder,  and  the  mountains 
more  considerable.  Many  a  one  pauses  before  the  threshold  of 
the  little  church  of  Vivario  to  remark  a  gravestone,  on  which  is 
written  in  Latin  the  biblical  vene,  Maledictus  qui  pebcus- 

SERIT    CLAM  PBOXIMUM  SUUM,   ET  DICET  OMKIS  FOPULUS,  AXES, 

(Cursed  be  he  that  smiteth  his  neighbour  secretly.  And  all  the 
people  shall  say,  Amen. — Deut,  xzvii  24.)  The  stone  tells  a 
story  of  revenge  from  the  seventeenth  century ;  beneath  it  the 
avenger  lies  buried.  Blessed  be  the  memory  of  the  priest  of 
Vivario,  who  took  this  saying  firom  the  Bible  and  wrote  it  on 
tbe  stone  1  They  say  it  is  the  talisman  of  Vivario ;  for  it  com- 
memorates the  last  case  of  blood-revenge  in  the  villaga  Would 
that  the  hand  that  wrote  it  had  been  a  giant's  hand,  and  had 
written  in  giant  letters  over  the  whole  of  Corsica,  Maledictus  qui 
percusserit  dam  proximum  suum,  et  dicet  omnis  popiUus,  Amen  I 

There  is  a  small  guard-house,  with  a  garrison  of  ten  men,  in  a 
wild  and  lonely  situation  in  the  mountains  of  Vivario.  The 
]great  valley  of  the  Tavignano  closes  in  here,  and  an  elevated 
ridge  forms  the  water-shed  between  it  and  the  Gravone,  which 
flows  in  the  opposite  direction,  south-west  to  Ajaccio.  On  the 
confines  of  the  two  valleys  are  the  two  snow-covered  mountains, 
the  Monte  Eenoso  and  the  Monte  d'Oro,  the  latter  of  wh^^h  is 
only  a  few  metres  lower  than  Monte  Botondo,  and  superior  to  it 
in  the  grandeur  of  its  forms.  One  keeps  the  mountain  in  sight 
in  front  for  many  hours. 

One  next  passes  through  the  glorious  forest  of  Vizzavona,  be- 
tween the  two  mountains.  This  consists  chiefly  of  larches 
(Finus  larix),  which  often  attain  a  height  of  120  feet,  and  a  thick- 
ness of  2 1 .  Among  all  the  pi  ne  tribe  this  mighty,  broad-branch- 
ing, fragrant  larch  is  surely  next  to  the  cedar  in  grandeur ;  not 
having  seen  the  cedars  of  Asia,  I  may  at  leae>t  a£&rm  the  Corsi- 
can  larches  to  be  the  finest  of  all  the  trees  that  I  have  overseen. 
It  was  always  an  enchanting  sight  to  me,  to  see  it  in  its  dark 
and  silent  majesty  on  the  immense  granite  crags  of  those  moun* 
tains.  It  well  suits  this  royal  tree  to  grow  on  granite  :  it  rises 
high  above  the  rocks,  which  are  forcibly  penetrated  by  its  roots, 
and  it  stands  gloriously  and  majestically  in  many  places  known 
only  to  the  eagle  or  the  wild  sheep.  There  are  in  the  forest,' 
also,  beautiful  pines,  red  beeches,  evergreen  oaks  (Hex),  and  fir& 
There  is  plenty  of  game  concealed  there,  especially  deery  which 
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are  smdll  in  Corsica  ;  tjie  wild-boar  is  found  more  towards  the 
coast,  where  he  is  eagerly  hunted. 

The  forest  of  Vizzavona  is  the  second  in  size,  and  comes  next 
to  that  of  Aitone  in  the  canton  of  Evisa,  which  belongs  to 
Ajaocio.  All  these  forests  are  in  mountainous  regions  :  some 
belong  to  the  state,  but  most  to  the  communes.  Here,  too,  great 
treasures  are  yet  to  be  found.  I  saw  a  snake  on  the  road,  bask- 
ing in  the  sun.  Corsica  possesses  only  two  kinds  of  snakes,  and 
no  venomous  animals,  with  the  exception  of  a  spider,  called  Mal- 
mignatto,  whose  bite  brings  on  a  sudden  numbness  of  the  body, 
and  occasionally  even  death,  and  the  venomous  ant,  Innafantato. 

It  was  about  noon  that  I  passed  the  forest.  The  air  was 
stiflingly  hot,  but  the  wood  offered  its  cool  and  refreshing 
streams,  which  trickle  down  on  every  side  towards  the  Gravone. 
Seneca  can  never  have  tasted  Corsican  mountain  streams,  since 
he  says  in  his  epigram  that  Corsica  possesses  no  draught  of  water. 

At  length  we  reached  the  mountain  ridge  which  forms  the 
highest  point  on  the  road  to  Ajaccio,  3500  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  is  the  Foce  of  Vizzavona,  which  is  mentioned  in  many  a 
Corsican  ballad. 

The  road  now  descends  into  the  Gravone  valley.  This  fruit- 
ful valley  is  formed  by  two  chains  of  mountains,  the  northern 
issuing  from  Monte  d*Oro,  and  ending  in  the  Punta  della  Parata 
above  Ajaccio,  and  parting  the  water  system  of  the  Gravone 
from  that  of  the  Liamone ;  the  southern  running  in  a  parallel 
direction  from  Monte  Kenoso,  and  separating  the  valley  of  the 
Gravone  from  that  of  Prunelli.  On  both  sides  of  the  Gravone 
are  hamlets  on  the  hills,  which  look  more  cheerful  than  I  have 
found  them  elsewhere  in  Corsica. 

The  first  place  in  the  canton  is  Bocognano,  which  is  near  the 
entrance  of  the  wild  defile  of  Vizzavona.  It  is  surrounded  by 
dark  mountains  covered  with  wood,  and  having  snow-clad  sum- 
mits, and  the  whole  district  bears  a  solemn  grandiose  character. 
It  is  inhabited  by  poor  herdsmen,  a  strong  and  brave  popula- 
tion. Those  who  do  not  feed  on  milk,  live  on  chestnuts.  Many 
manufacture  the  pelone.  Arms  are  here  universal.  The  appear- 
ance of  such  strong  men  with  their  double-barrelled  guns,  their 
carchera  and  brown  woollen  coats,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
gloomy  Alpine  mountains  and  pine  forests  all  around.  These 
Corsicans  look  iron,  like  the  fucUi  they  carry.  The  people 
seemed  to  me  here  to  have  remained  stationary,  and  to  have 
rusted  since  the  dreiary  middle-ages. 

2b 
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The  road  constantly  descends  towards  Ajaccio.  At  last  we  saw 
the  magnificent  bay.  It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
we  approached  the  town.  The  more  richly  planted  hills,  vine- 
yards, and  olive  grounds,  and  a  fruitful  plain  called  the  Cam- 
poloro,  in  which  the  Gravone  valley  terminates  near  the  hay, 
announced  the  capital  of  Corsica ;  which  showed  itself  at 
length  as  a  row  of  white  houses  running  out  into  the  bay, 
at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  hills,  and  surrounded  by  rural  cot- 
tages. An  avenue  of  elm-trees  leads  along  the  bay  into  the 
town:  and  so  I  entered  with  joyful  emotion  the  small  native 
place  of  the  man  who  shook  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  L 

AJACCIO. 


Ajaccio  lies  at  the  northern  end  of  a  gulf  which  is  reckoned 
among  the  finest  in  the  world.  Its  two  coast-lines  are  of  un- 
equal length  :  the  northern  one  is  shorter,  and  runs  on  in  a  wes- 
terly direction  as  far  as  the  Punta  della  Parata,  a  point  of  land, 
opposite  which  are  the  Isole  Sanguinarie,  or  Bloody  Islands : 
the  southern  side  of  the  gulf  trends  from  north  to  south  with 
many  curves,  as  far  as  Cape  Muro,  sailing  round  which  you  come 
into  the  bay  of  Valinco. 

One  sees  on  the  northern  coast  no  villages,  and  on  the 
southern  but  few,  and  several  solitary  towers  and  fanalL  The 
northern  end  of  the  gulf  is  frowned  upon  by  several  high 
mountains,  one  of  which  is  Pozzo  di  Borgo  ;  they  are  the  moun- 
tains that  confine  the  Gravone  valley,  which  terminates  in  the 
fruitful  plain  of  Campo  di  Lore.  The  situation  of  Ajaccio  beara 
a  surprising  analogy  to  that  of  Naples. 

They  say  that  Ajaccio  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Corsica. 
The  fiibling  chroniclers  of  the  island  derive  it  from  the  hero 
Ajax  ;  others  from  Ajazzo,  the  son  of  the  Trojan  prince  Corso, 
who  wandered  with  JEneas  to  the  western  sea,  carried  off  Sica, 
a  niece  of  Dido,  and  thus  gave  the  island  the  name  of  Corsica. 
According  to  the  statement  of  Ptolemy,  the  ancient  town  of 
Urcinium,  which  is  said  to  be  the  Adjacium  of  the  earliest  part 
of  the  middle  ages,  lay  on  the  gulf  of  Ajaccio  ;  and  this  town  is 
always  coupled  with  the  oldest  towns  of  the  island,  Aleria,  Ma- 
riana, Nebium,  and  Sagona,  which  are  decayed. 

But  ancient  Ajaccio  stood  not  on  the  site  of  the  modem  town, 
but  on  a  more  northern  hill  on  the  gulf,  called  San  GiovanuL 
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On  its  summit  are  the  niins  of  an  old  castle,  called  Castello 
Vecchio,  and  there  were  formerly  seen  there  remains  of  the  old 
cathedral,  in  which  the  bishops  of  Ajaccio  long  continued  to  be 
consecrated.  These  ruins  are  gone,  and  nothing  now  betrays 
the  former  existence  of  a  town  upon  the  spot.  But  many  old 
lioman  ruins  were  found  in  the  vineyards,  and  large  vessels  of 
terra  ooUa  of  an  oval  form,  sepulchral  urns,  which  always  con- 
tained a  skeleton  and  a  key.  They  say,  also,  that  the  vaulted 
graves  of  the  Moorish  kings  used  to  be  shown  there,  but  they 
have  disappeiired 

The  new  town,  with  the  citadel,  was  founded  by  the  Bank  of 
St.  George  of  Genoa,  in  the  year  1492.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
lieutenant  or  vicegerent  of  the  governor  of  Bastia,  and  was 
not  raised  to  the  dignity  of  capitel  of  the  island  till  1811,  at 
the  instigation  of  Madame  Letitia  and  Cardinal  Fesch,  who 
wished  by  this  exaltation  to  distinguish  their  own  and  the 
£mperor*s  birthplace. 

From  the  above-mentioned  hill  of  San  Giovanni,  the  best 
view  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  is  gained.  It  presents  the 
most  cheerful  picture  that  can  be  imagined,  and  no  other  Corsi- 
can  town  can  compare  with  it.  Its  horizon  is  incomparable — 
mountains  lost  in  the  clouds  £blt  in  the  interior  of  the  land,  the 
majestic  gulf  bathed  in  azure  light,  a  southern  sky,  and  Italian 
vegetation — no  finer  combination  can  be  conceived ;  and  there 
lies  an  idyllic,  quiet,  and  harmless  town  of  11,500  inhabitants, 
concealed  in  the  foliage  of  elm-trees,  and  bearing  rule  over  a 
country  that  looks  as  if  it  were  intended  to  contain  an  imperial 
metropolis.  ^ 

Ajaccio  is  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land,  the  point  of  which 
18  ocoftpied  by  the  castle.  Next  to  this  follows  the  town, 
extending  also  in  both  directions  along  the  gulf.  The  avenue 
of  elms  and  plane-trees  which  leads  to  the  town,  is  continued 
through  its  main  street,  the  Cours  Napoleon;  for  this  is,  in 
reality,  a  prolongation  of  the  road  from  Conie.  .  It  has  had  to 
be  partly  blasted  out  of  the  rocks,  of  which  there  are  two  close 
by  the  houses  and  the  entrance  into  the  town.  In  this  Oorso 
the  elms  change  into  orange-trees  of  tolerable  height,  which  give 
to  the  street  a  festive  and  rich  appearance.  The  houses  are 
high,  but  without  any  fine  architectura  The  grey  Venetian 
blinds,  which  are  preferred  in  Corsica  instead  of  the  bright  green 
ones  of  Italy,  are  characteristic  features;  they  give  a  dull  and 
monotonoos  expression  to  the  houses.  AU  the  more  considerable 
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houses  of  the  Corso  stand  on  the  right  hand  side,  and  the  little 
Gabriel  Theatre,  the  neat  Prefecture,  and  the  Barracks. 

I  was  surprised  by  the  rural  stillness  in  all  these  streets  of 
Ajaccio;  their  names  only  appeal  to  the  traveller,  and  tell  the 
story  of  Napoleon.  There  may  be  read,  Cours  Napoleon,  Rue 
Napoleon,  Hue  Fesch,  Hue  Cardinal,  Place  Letitia,  and  E>ue  du 
Roi  de  Rome,  which  calls  up  sad  reminiscences.  The  memory 
of  Napoleon  is  indeed  the  soul  of  the  town,  and  one  lounges 
from  one  street  to  another,  buried  in  thoughts  of  the  wonderful 
man  and  his  childhood,  and  one  has  soon  passed  through  them 
alL  Parallel  with  the  Coura  Napoleon  runs  the  Rue  Fesch. 
The  former  leads  on  to  the  broad  Place  du  Diamant,  which  lies 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  gulf  and  its 
southern  shore ;  the  latter  ends  in  the  market-place  (du  marche), 
and  leads  to  the  harbour.  These  are  the  two  chief  streets  and 
the  two  chief  squares  of  Ajaccio,  Small  by-lanes  unite  them, 
and  traverse  the  tongue  of  land.  The  stillness  invites  one  so 
charmingly  to  call  up  reminiscences,  and  the  blue  gulf  also  lies 
spread  out  so  still  ai^d  smooth,  like  a  mirror,  before  one's  eyes  I 
The  gulf  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  street ;  and  the  eye  is 
never  imprisoned  between  walls,  for  the  chief  streets  are  broad, 
the  squares  large  and  planted  with  green  trees,  and  the  sea  and 
the  green  olive-grounds  that  rise  hard  by  the  town,  peep  in 
wherever  you  may  chance  to  stand.  Ajaccio  is  a  land  and  sea 
town  at  the  same  time — you  live  there  in  the  midst  of  nature. 

As  evening  came  on,  the  Corso  and  the  Place  du  Diamant 
were  enlivened  by  promenaders,  who  wished  to  enjoy  the  coolness 
of  the  air.  The  military  band  played  in  the  Place,  and  the 
*  people  walked  and  stood  about  in  blithesome  groups.  The 
women  generally  wore  black  veils,  and  those  of  the  middle 
station  of  life  were  covered  by  the  black  faldetta.  One  might 
fancy  one's-self  standing  any  where  on  a  Spanish  coast. 

The  Ajaccines  have  really  the  most  beautiful  promenades  in 
the  world,  whether  on  the  square  bearing  so  fabulous  a  name,  or 
along  the  gulf,  beneath  avenues  of  elms,  and  in  vineyards  and 
olive  grounds.  I  know  few  places  that  offer  so  fine  a  view  as 
this  rural  Place  du  Diamant,  of  Ajaccio.  Close  by  it  roar  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  land  side  it  is  enclosed  by  cheerful 
rows  of  houses,  among  which  are  a  stately  military  hospital,  and 
an  elegant  seminary  for  priests,  and  it  is  backed  by  a  green  hilL 
A  stone  sea-wall  protects  it  against  the  gulf ;  in  a  few  steps  one 
is  on  the  shore,  which  is  girt  by  a  promenade. 
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I  found  nothing  more  delightful  in  Ajaccio,  than  to  stroll  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening  on  that  Diamood  Square,  when  the  west 
wind  blew  over  the  gulf,  or  to  sit  on  the  sea-wall,  and  feed  my 
eyes  on  the  enchanting  jianorama  of  sea  and  mountain  around 
me.  The  Italian  sky  beams  at  that  time  of  day  with  a  feiry 
light ;  the  air  is  so  clear,  that  the  Milky- way  and  Venus  cajst 
long  streaks  of  light  over  the  gulf,  and  the  waves  reflect  a  mild 
radiance.  Wherever  they  tremble,  or  a  passing  boat  furrows 
the  surface  behind  it,  they  quiver  with  phosphorescent  sparks. 
The  shore  right  opposite  is  shrouded  in  night ;  the /aruiii  burn 
on  the  points  of  land,  and  at  many  spots  on  the  mountains  great 
fires  are  seen  blazing.  They  bnm  down  the  bush  about  August, 
to  gain  cultivable  land,  which  is  at  the  same  time  manured  with 
the  ashes.  I  saw  these  fires  burning  on  for  many  days  ;  by  day 
they  roll  volumes  of  white  smoke  over  the  mountains,  by  night 
they  shine  like  volcanos  over  the  gulf,  and  then  the  resemblance 
to  the  gulf  of  Naples  becomes  really  surprising.  Thus  one  may 
enjoy  a  splendid  Ulumination  on  the  Diamond  Square  of  Ajaccio 
every  evening.  * 

The  market-place  is  not  less  beautiful,  if  its  view  is  not  so 
comprehensive.  One  surveys  from  it  the  secure  and  splendid 
harbour,  which  is  bounded  by  a  granite  molo,  a  design  of 
Napoleon's,  A  fine  quay  of  granite  terminates  the  harbour-side 
of  the  market-place,  which,  planted  as  it  is  with  trees,  looks 
quite  rural  and  peaceful.  At  its  entrance  stands  the  chief  well 
of  Ajaccio,  a  large  cube  of  marble,  from  the  sides  of  which  the 
water  streams  into  semicircular  basins.  It  is  thronged  from 
morning  till  evening,  and  I  could  never  look  at  these  groups  of 
Women  and  children  drawing  water,  without  thinking  of  the 
well-scenes  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  a  hot  country,  the  well 
of  water  is  in  truth  the  well  of  poetry  and  sociality  :  the  hearth 
and  the  well  are  the  earliest  consecrated  centres  of  union  of 
human  communities.  The  women  no  longer  draw  water  here 
as  in  Bastia,  in  those  antique  metal  vessels,  but  in  little  barrels, 
or  stone  pitchers  of  terra  cotta,  with  a  handle  over  the  aperture. 
These  pitchers  too  are  ancient ;  but  they  have  also  the  stone 
vessels  with  long  narrow  necks,  which  look  quite  Etruscan.  The 
poor  people  in  the  unfruitful  island  of  Capraja,  gain  their  liveli- 
hood partly  by  the  manufacture  of  such  vessels,  which  are  sent 
far  and  wide  for  sale. 

On  this  same  market-place  behind  the  well,  close  before  the 
harbour  and   before  the  elegant   town-hall,  stands   a  marble 
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statue  of  Napoleon,  on  an  extravagantly  high,  and  by  no  means- 
beautifully  tapering,  pedestal  of  granite.  The  inscription  is  aa 
follows:  "  To  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  his  native  town  (dedicates 
this  statue).  May  5,  1850,  in  the  second  year  of  the  Presidency 
of  Louis  Napoleon."  Ajaccio  had  long  made  exertions  for  a 
monument  to  Napoleon,  and  always  without  success.  Tlie 
arrival  of  a  work  of  art  in  Corsica  was  no  small  event  for  the 
inland.  Now  it  happened  that  the  family  of  Bonaparte  was  once 
sending  a  statue  of  Ganymede  to  Signer  Ramoliuo.  When  the 
people  saw  it  landed  from  the  ship,  they  took  the  eagle  of  Gany- 
mede for  the  imperial  eagle,  and  Ganymede  himself  for  Napoleon  ; 
so  they  collected  in  the  market-place,  and  demanded  that  the 
statue  might  be  at  once  set  up  on  the  cubic  pedestal  of  the  well, 
that  they  might  at  length  have  the  great  Napoleon  in  marble  in 
the  market-place.  In  converting  the  Trojan  youth  Ganymede 
into  their  countryman  Napoleon,  the  honest  Corsicans  seem 
surely  to  have  verified  the  chronicler's  fable,  that  the  Ajaccines 
are  derived  from  a  Trojan  prince. 

The  beautiful  statue  of  Napoleon  by  Bartolini  the  Florentine, 
was  in  reality  intended  for  Ajaccio ;  but  they  could  not  agree, 
about  the  price  of  60,000  francs,  and  so  Bartolini's  work  does 
not  adorn  Ajaccio.  The  statue  of  Napoleon  on  the  market-place 
is  only  a  mediocre  work  of  Laboureur;  but  its  position  in 
the  face  of  the  gulf  most  advantageously  enhances  its  local 
effect.  It  is  a  consular  statue.  The  consul  gazes  from  his 
pedestal  out  over  the  sea,  turning  from  his  diminutive  native 
town  to  the  vast  element.  He  wears  the  Roman  toga,  and  a 
laurel-crown  upon  his  head ;  he  has  his  right  hand  upon  a  rudder, 
which  rests  on  the  globe  of  the  world.  The  idea  is  a  good  and 
happy  one;  for  in  sight  of  the  gulf  the  rudder  is  a  perfectly 
natural  symbol,  and  doubly  appropriate  in  the  hand  of  the 
islanders.  The  contemplative  mind  here  dwells  on  the  history, 
not  of  the  finished,  but  of  the  growing  ruler,  as  he  saw  this 
little  world  of  Ajaccio  around  him,  in  which  he,  the  mightiest 
man  in  Europe,  went  about  as  a  child  and  as  a  youth, 
not  knowing  what  he  was,  and  to  what  ends  fate  had  destined 
him.  Then  memory  roves  again  from  the  market-place  to  the 
sea,  and  sees  the  ship  which  brought  General  Napoleon  from 
Egypt  to  France,  anchor  in  this  gulf  here.  He  sat  on  board 
there  by  night,  and  hastily  skimmed  all  the  newspapers  that  they 
could  beat  up  for  him  in  Ajaccio;  and  here  it  was  that  he 
formed  the  resolution  of  seizing  that  rudder  by  which  he  was  to 
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goyem,  not  France  alone,  bat  an  empire  and  half  the  world, 
until  it  broke  in  his  hands,  and  the  man  of  Comica  was  wrecked 
on  the  rocks  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 

A  few  ships  lie  in  the  harbour,  two  or  three  two-masters  and 
some  sailing  boats.  Being  not  exposed  to  the  maestrale,  like 
the  bay  of  San  Fiorenzo,  but  sheltered  by  the  coast  against  all 
storms,  this  gulf  could  receive  the  laxgest  fleets  on  its  splendid 
roadstead.  But  the  harbour  is  dead,  for  all  commerce  is  want- 
ing. Once  in  the  week,  on  Saturday,  a  steamer  comes  from 
Marseille,  bringing  news  and  articles  of  use  from  the  external 
world.  I  often  heard  Oorsicans  lamenting  that  Napoleon's 
native  town,  though  so  eminently  faroured  by  its  incomparable 
position  and  happy  climate,  was  no  more  than  a  petty  town  in 
any  province  of  Fmnce.  How  small  is  the  sale  of  wares,  and  how 
paltry  is  the  native  industry,  one  sees  at  once  by  a  walk  round 
the  market-place,  where  most  of  the  shops  are  on  the  lowest 
story  of  the  houses.  One  sees  not  a  single  shop  for  articles  of 
luxury,  but  only  the  most  absolutely  indispensable  trades, 
especially  tailors  and  shoemakei's;  and  anything  that  smacks  in 
any  degree  of  luxury,  has  an  antiquated  and  worn  out  appearance 

I  found  one  single  book-shop  at  Ajaccio,  but  even  this  is 
combined  with  a  trade  in  small-wares ;  and  soap,  ribbons,  knives, 
and  baskets  are  sold  together  with  books.  Yet  the  town- hall 
has  a  library,  considerable  for  Ajaccio,  of  27,000  volumes. 
Lucian  Bonaparte  laid  the  foundation  of  it,  and  is  said  to  have 
deserved  better  of  Corsica  for  this  collection  of  books  than  for  his 
epic  in  twelve  cantos,  "La  Cymeide."  The  prefecture  also 
possesses  a  valuable  library,  the  archives  of  which  are  especially 
rich  in  important  documents  for  Corsican  history. 

In  the  town-hall  is  preserved  also  the  collection  of  pictures 
which  Cardinal  Fesch  bequeathed  to  his  native  town.  They  are 
a  thousand  in  number,  but  the  poor  citizens  of  Ajaccio  cannot 
display  them,  having  no  building  suitable;  so  they  have  lain 
for  years  in  the  lumber-room.  Fesch  also  designed  his  house  to 
be  given  up  for  a  public  institution,  fii'st  to  the  Jesuits,  and  then 
for  a  college,  which  now  bears  his  name.  It  is  composed  of  a 
principal  and  twelve  teachers  for  various  sciences. 

The  poverty  of  Ajaccio,  in  institutions  and  in  public  build* 
ings,  is  great.     Its  greatest  treasure  is  the  house  of  Bonaparte. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CASA  BONAPARTIS. 

From  the  street  of  St.  Charles  you  emerge  on  a  small  rectan- 
gular place.  An  elm-tree  stands  before  an  old-fashioned,  yel- 
lowish-grey, stuccoed,  three-storied  house,  with  a  flat  roof,  and  a 
gallery  on  the  roof,  with  six  windows  to  the  front,  and  worn-out 
looking  doors.  On  the  corner  of  this  house  you  read  the  in- 
scription, "  Place  Letitia.*' 

Ko  marble  tablet  tells  the  stranger  who  comes  from  Italy, 
where  the  houses  of  great  men  announce  themselves  by  inscrip- 
tions, that  he  stands  before  the  house  of  Bonaparte.  He  knocks 
in  vain  at  the  door;  no  voice  answers,  and  sdl  the  windows  are 
fJBist  closed  with  grey  Venetian  shutters,  as  if  the  house  was  in 
the  state  of  siege  of  the  Vendetta.  .  Not  a  creature  appears  in 
the  square.  Every  thing  around  appears  dead,  as  if  really  ex- 
tinct or  scared  away  by  the  name  of  Napoleon. 

At  last  an  old  man  appeared  at  a  window  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  told  me  to  come  again  in  two  hours,  when  he  would 
procure  the  key  for  me. 

Bonaparte's  house,  but  little  altered  since  his  time,  as  they 
assured  me,  is,  if  not  a  palace,  yet  at  any  rate  the  dwelling  of  a 
family  of  rank  and  consequence.  This  is  declared  by  its  ex- 
terior ;  and  it  may  be  called  really  a  palace,  in  comparison  with 
the  village-cabin  in  which  Pasquale  Paoli  was  bom.  It  is  roomy, 
comfortable,  and  cleanly.  But  all  furniture  has  disappeared 
from  the  rooms,  the  tapestry  alone  being  left  upon  the  walls,  and 
that  is  worn  out.  The  floor,  which  is  inlaid  with  small  red 
hexagonal  flags  in  the  Corsican  fashion,  shows  itself  injured  in 
places.  The  rooms  were  reudei-ed  quite  dreary  and  uncomfort- 
able-looking by  their  bareness,  and  the  darkness  occasioned  by 
the  closed  shutters. 

This  dwelling-house  was  brightened  up  of  old,  in  the  time  of 
the  fair  Letitia,  by  the  life  of  a  large  family  and  cheerful  hos- 
pitality; now  it  looks  like  a  burial  vault,  and  one  searches  in 
vain  for  any  object  on  which  imagination  might  seize,  to  fill  up 
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the  picture  of  the  history  of  its  mysterious  inhabitants.     The 
bare  walls  tell  no  tales. 

I  do  not  know  when  the  house  was  built,  but  it  can  hardlv  be 
old.  Genoa  then  governed  the  island,  and  perhaps  Louis  XIV. 
filled  the  world  with  the  glory  of  himself  and  France.  I  thought 
of  the  time  when  the  architect  planned  this  house,  and  pro- 
nounced his  wonted  blessing  upon  it,  and  when,  by  hallowed 
custom,  the  family  who  had  had  it  built  were  escorted  into  it 
by  their  relations ; — little  thinking  that  capricious  fortune  would 
shower  imperial  and  royal  crowns  upon  this  roof,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  cradle  of  a  race  of  princes  who  should  swallow  up 
whole  countries. 

The  excited  fancy  seeks  them  all  in  these  rooms,  and  sees  them 
assembled  round  their  mother — ordinary  children,  like  other 
men's  children,  schoolboys  toiling  at  their  Plutarch  or  Csesar, 
tutored  by  their  grave  father  and  their  great-uncle,  Lucian,  and 
the  three  young  sisters  gix>wing  up  careless  and  leather  wild,  like 
their  neighbours  in  the  half-barbarous  island  town.  There  is 
Joseph  the  eldest,  then  Napoleon  the  second-bom,  Lucian,  Louis, 
Jerome;  there  Carol jne,  Eliza,  and  Pauline,  the  children  of  a 
notary  of  moderate  income,  who  is  incessantly  and  vainly  carry- 
ing on  lawsuits  with  the  Jesuits  of  Ajaccio,  to  gain  a  contested 
estate  which  is  necessary  to  his  numerous  family.  For  the  fu- 
ture of  his  children  fills  him  with  anxiety.  What  will  they  be 
in  the  world,  and  how  shall  they  secure  a  comfortable  subsis-' 
tencel 

And  behold !  these  same  children,  one  after  the  other,  take  to 
themselves  the  mightiest  crowns  of  the  earth — ^tear  them  from 
the  heads  of  the  most  unapproachable  kings  of  Europe,  wear 
them  in  the  sight  of  all  the  world,  and  cause  themselves  to  be 
embraced  as  brothers  and  brothers-in-law  by  emperors  and  kings ; 
and  great  nations  fall  at  their  feet,  and  deliver  their  land  and 
people,  blood  and  possessions,  to  the  sons  of  the  notary  of  Ajaccio! 
Napoleon  is  European  Emperor;  Joseph,  King  of  Sfmin;  Louis, 
King  of  Holland;  Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia;  Pauline,  a 
Princess  of  Italy;  Eliza,  a  Princess  of  Italy;  Caroline,  Queen  of 
Naples.  So  many  crowned  potentates  were  born  and  educated 
in  this  little  house  by  a  lady  unknown  to  fame,  the  daughter  of 
a  citizen  of  a  small  and  seldom  mentioned  country-town,  Letitia 
Eamolino,  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  married  a  man  equally 
unknown.     Her  throes  were  really  throes  of  the  world's  history. 

There  is  not  a  tale  in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  that 
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-would  sound  more  fabulous  than  the  history  of  the'  family  of 
Bonaparte.  That  this  tale,  however,  has  become  truth  in  the 
sober  days  of  our  modem  age,  must  be  regarded  as  a  great 
achievement  of  history,  and  as  a  great  boon.  It  has  violently 
broken  through  the  course  of  human  history,  which  was 
"becoming  ossified  by  political  routine,  and  deadened  by  a 
kind  of  caste  system;  it  has  filled  it  with  new  motion  and 
a  new  spirit,  and  put.  man  above  political  destiny.  It  has 
violently  delivered  human  powers  and  human  passions  from  the 
coercion  of  the  traditionary  class  limits,  and  shown  that  the 
individual,  though  born  in  the  dust,  may  become  every  thing 
attainable  by  man,  since  all  men  are  equal.  If  the  history  of 
the  Bonapart.es  still  seems  fabulous  to  us,  this  is  solely  occasioned 
by  the  middle-age  state  in  which  our  life  still  moves,  and  by  our 
inherited  ideas  of  the  immutable  distkitJtlons  of  society.  Napo- 
leon is  the  political  Faust.  JJeiTin  his  battles,  but  in  his  revo- 
lutionary nature,  lies  his  gi^eatness  for  the  world's  history.  He 
dashed  to  earth  the  traditionary  political  gods.  The  history  of 
this  predestined  man  is  therefore  very  simple,  human,  and 
natural ;  but  it  cannot  be  written  yet. 

Even  history  is  a  part  of  nature.  There  is  in  it  a  chain  of  cause 
and  effect;  and  what  we  call  genius  or  a  great  man,  is  always 
the  result  of  definite  conditions,  and  necessary. 

An  almost  unbroken  contest  of  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
between  Corsica  and  her  tyrants,  had  preceded,  before  the  great 
conqueror  Napoleon  was  born,  in  whose  nature  this  rock-bound 
island,  and  this  energetic  and  battle-proof  island  people,  pressed 
close  on  a  narrow  space  of  ground,  produced  for  themselves  an 
organ  whose  law  was  boundlessness.  This  is  the  upward  series, 
— the  Corsican  bandit,  the  Corsican  soldier,  Benuccio  della  Rocca, 
Sampiero,  Gafibri,  Pasquale  Paoli,  Napoleon. 

I  entered  a  little  room  with  blue  tapestry  and  two  windows, 
one  of  which  looks  on  a  balcony  towards  the  court,  the  other 
towards  the  street-  One  sees  in  it  a  cupboard  in  the  wall  behind 
a  tapestried  door,  and  a  fireplace  bordered  with  yellow  marble, 
and  decorated  by  a  few  mythological  bas-reliefs.  In  this  room 
Napoleon  was  born,  August  15,  1769..  Is  it  not  a  curious, 
indescribable  feeling  that  possesses  the  soul  on  the  spot  where  a 
great  man  was  bom?  It  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
undefined  sanctity  and  mystery ;  it  is  like  catching  a  glimpse  of 
what  is  behind  the  curtain  of  nature,  where  nature  silently 
preates  the  incomprehensible  organs  of  her  actions.     But  man 
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can  perceiye  naught  but  the  resulting  phenomenon,  and  inquires 
in  vain  for  the  how.  To  stand  still  before  the  unsearchable 
mysteries  of  nature,  and  contemplate  wonderinglr  the  bright 
forms  that  rise  out  of  darkness,  is  man's  religion.  Nothing 
surely  takes  a  firmer  hold  on  the  thinking  man  than  the  stany 
heavens  of  the  night,  and  the  starry  heavens  of  the  world's  history. 
They  show  other  rooms  too,  the  family  dancing  room,  Madame 
Letitia's  room.  Napoleon's  little  bed-room,  and  his  working- 
room.  The  two  little  cupboards  are  still  to  be  seen  in  which 
his  schoolbooks  were  kept.  There  are  now  books  in  them :  I 
pounced  upon  them  eagerly,  as  if  they  could  have  been  the  books 
of  Napoleon;  but  they  were  old  faded  books  of  law,  theological 
works,  a  Livy,  a  Guicciardin,  and  others,  probably  the  property 
of  the  family  of  Pietra  Santa,  which  is  related  to  that  of  Bona- 
parte, and  now  possesses  their  house  in  Ajaccio. 

In  this  house  it  does  one  good  to  represent  to  one's-self  the 
youthful  history  of  Napoleon,  which  has  never  been  placed  on 
an  adequate  basis.  I  will  tell  what  I  have  either  heard  or  read 
on  the  subject.  I  am  indebted  for  much  to  the  recent  work  of 
Nasica,  a  Corsican,  *'  M6moires  Rur  I'enfance  et  la  jeunesse  de 
Napoleon  jusqu'  I.  Tage  de  vingt-trois  ans."  This  book,  dedi- 
cated to  the  nephew  of  Napoleon,  is  written  insipidly  and  with- 
out discernment;  but  it  contains  undoubtedly  correct  flEU^  and 
a  few  valuable  documents. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

THE  BONAPABTE  FAMILY. 


The  origin  of  the  &mily  of  Bonaparte  cannot  be  made  out 
with  certainty.  Low  adulation  has  brought  up  the  absurdest 
stories,  to  find  for  Napoleon  the  most  ancient  and  exalted  ances- 
tors. A  pedigree  has  even  been  constructed,  commencing  with 
Manuel  IT.,  the  eighth  Greek  emperor  of  the  house  of  the  Comneni, 
and  pretending  that,  afler  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  his  two 
sons,  emigrating  under  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  came  first  to 
Corfu,  then  to  Naples,  Home,  and  Florence.  From  them  the 
Corsican  Bonapartes  are  then  absurdly  made  to  descend. 

That  the  family  of  Bonaparte  played  a  part  in  the  middle 
ages  among  the  Signori  of  Italian  cities,  is  historically  demon- 
strated.    They  were  inscribed  in  the  Golden  Book  of  Bologna» 
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araoug  the  Patricians  of  Florence,  and  in  the  Peerage  of  Treviso. 
When  Napoleon  had  become  son-in-law  of  Austria,  the  Emperor 
Francis  caused  eager  investigations  about  the  Bonaparte  family 
in  Italy  during  the  middle  ages  to  be  set  on  foot,  and  transmitted 
to  his  son-in-law  some  documents  to  prove  that  the  Bonapartes 
had  long  been  Lords  of  Treviso.  Napoleon  thanked  him,  and 
replied  that  he  considered  himself  sufficiently  honoured  by  being 
the  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  of  his  race.  And  on  another  occasion 
he  pushed  aside  the  ancient  patents  of  nobility  which  some  one 
had  rummaged  up  for  him,  with  the  words,  "  I  date  my  nobility 
from  Millesimo  and  Montenotte." 

When  the  Bonapartes  came  to  Corsica  is  quite  uncertain. 
Muratori  has  quoted  a  paper  of  the  year  947,  in  which  three 
Corsican  Signori,  Otho,  Domenico,  and  Guido  make  a  present, 
documentarily  attested,  to  Abbot  Silverio  of  Monte  Cristo,  of 
their  possession  Venaco  in  Corsica;  among  the  witnesses  who 
signed  this  paper  at  Mariana,  occurs  a  Messire  Bonaparte.  The 
family,  or  a  branch  of  it,  must,  according  to  this,  have  crossed 
to  Corsica  at  a  very  early  date.  Perhaps  others  followed  in 
the  course  of  later  centuries;  for  the  Tuscan  Bonapartes  were 
partly  Guelfs  and  partly  Ghibellins,  and  w«re  alternately  expelled 
as  the  one  or  the  other  ]jarty  was  forced  to  leave  the  country. 
Some  of  them  are  known  to  have  gone  to  Lunigiana  and  to 
Sarzana,  and  to  have  entered  the  service  of  the  powerful  Lords 
Malaspina,  with  whom  I  would  maintain  them  to  have  gone  to 
Corsica  also.  Another  branch  remained  in  Tuscany,  and  became 
quite  permanently  established  there,  first  in  Florence,  and  sub- 
sequently in  the  small  Tuscan  town  of  San  Miniato  al  Tedesco, 
which  lies  on  the  road  to  Pisa.  The  family  had  their  family 
vault  in  the  church  of  San  Spirito  at  Florence,  and  there,  in  the 
cloister  of  the  convent,  I  read  on  a  gravestone  the  following 
iiiJBcription,  in  the  old  orthography : — 

S.  Iri  '§tntiitia 

^ttonaparlt.     €  bx  sun  ^t$tmttn&. 

The  arms  upon  it  display  a  star  both  above  and  below  the 
chevron;  significantly  enough,  for  the  star  has  risen  twice  on 
the  hou?»e  of  Bonaparte. 

Members  of  the  family  remained  in  San  Miniato  down  to 
Napoleon's  time.      After  his   Leghorn  expedition.   Napoleon 
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found  til  ere  the  last  of  that  branch  of  the  Bouapartes,  an  old 
canon,  Filip|X)  Bonaparte,  who  made  the  young  hero  his  heir, 
and  died  in  the  year  1 799. 

As  to  the  Bonapartes  in  Corsica  or  in  Ajaccio,  they  certainly 
ascend  to  Messire  Francesco  Bonaparte,  who  died  1567;  the 
Coraican  branch  of  the  family  had  undoubtedly  come  over  fix>ni 
Sarzana.  For  perspicuity's  sake  I  give  a  little  genealogical 
table : — 

rRAKCESCO  BONAPARTE,  1S67. 

o'aBRIELE  BONAPARTE  MESSIRE, 
(built  towers  at  AJacclo  agaliut  the  Barbarusiines.) 

OERONIMO  BONAPARTE  EORioiUS,  PROCURATOR  NOBILIS, 
(Cbler  of  the  Elders  of  Ajaccio.) 

FRANCESCO  BONAPARTE, 
(Capitano  of  the  town.) 

8EBASTIAN0  BONAPARTE  TULVIO  BONAPARTE. 

CARLO  BONAPARTE  NOBILIS  LODOVICO  BONAPARTE,  1832. 

GIUSEPPE  HON AP ARTE, 
(Elder  of  tlie  town.) 


(Married  Maria  of  GoudL) 


SEBASTIAN  BONAPARTE,  MAGNIFICU3,  LUCIANO  BONAPABTE, 

(Elder  ot  the  towiT,  176a)  (Archdeacon.) 

CARLO  MARTA  BONAPARTE, 

(born  March  29,  1740,  Napoleon's 
lather,  married  Letitia  Bamollna) 

The  Bonapartes  played  no  part  in  the  history  of  Corsica. 
Respected  in  their  own  town,  and  honoured  with  titles  of 
nobility  by  the  Genoese,  to  whom  Ajaccio  was  obliged  to  be 
submissive,  they  limited  themselves  to  taking  a  part  in  the 
civil  government  of  Ajaccio.  Not  till  Carlo  Bonaparte  does 
this  name  become  respected,  and  in  a  certain  sense  historical 
over  the  whole  of  Corsica. 

Napoleon's  father,  then,  was  bom  at  Ajaccio,  March  29,  1 746^ 
in  stormy  times,  when  the  Corsicans  were  gathering  up  all  their 
strength  to  shake  off  the  hated  Grenoese  joke.  Gaffori  was  the 
head  of  the  Corsicans,  and  Pasquale  was  still  in  exile  at  Naples. 
It  had  become  customary  with  the  Bonapartes  at  Ajaccio  to  send 
their  children  to  Tuscany  for  their  education,  and  especially  to 
let  them  study  at  Pisa :  for  the  Bonapartes  remembered  their 
Florentine  nobility,  and  never  ceased  to  assert  it.  Carlo  Bona- 
parte himself  was  styled  Nobile  and  Patrician  of  Florence. 
However,  young  Carlo  passed  his  first  time  of  study  at  Paoli's 
newly  founded  academy  at  Corte,  and  then  went  to  the  univer* 
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sity  of  Pisa,  where  he  found  many  students  his  countrymen. 
He  studied  the  science  of  law,  and  is  said  to  have  gained  esteem 
by  his  knowledge,  and  affection  by  his  liberality.  Returning  to 
his  country  after  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  he  soon 
became  the  most  popular  advocate  in  Ajaccio. 

Carlo  Bonaparte,  exceedingly  handsome,  eloquent,  and  of  bril- 
liant intellect,  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  Paoli,  who  generally 
had  a  correct  eye  for  character.  He  took  him  into  his  service, 
and  employed  him  in  business  of  state.  In  the  year  1764,  the 
young  advocate  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  beautiful  girl 
in  Ajaccio,  Letitia  Eamolino,  who  was  fourteen  years  old.  An 
ardent  affection  sprang  up  between  them ;  but  the  Ramolinos 
were  of  the  Genoese  party,  and  would  not  give  their  daughter  in 
marriage  to  a  Paolist.  Paoli  himself  then  mediated  between 
them,  and  managed  to  gain  over  Letitia's  parents,  so  that  they 
gave  their  consent  to  the  marriage.  Letitia's  mother,  when  a 
widow,  married  M.  Fesch,  captain  in  the  Swiss  regiment  in  the 
service  of  Genoa,  and  from  this  marriage  was  bom  the  subsequent 
Cardinal  Fesch. 

So  Paoli  made  young  Carlo  Bonaparte  his  secretary,  and  took 
him  to  Corte,  the  seat  of  government.  Letitia  accompanied  him, 
though  against  her  will.  The  catastrophe  now  came  to  the  Cor- 
sican  cause :  the  French  had  already  entered  the  island  after  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  and  when  the  issue  seemed  to  hang  upon 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  the  people  were  convened  to  a  parliament 
to  deliberate  upon  the  course  to  be  taken.  Carlo  Bonaparte,  in 
a  fiery  patriotic  speech,  gave  his  vote  for  war  with  France. 

After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Ponte  Nuovo,  when  every  one 
sought  his  safety  in  flight,  and  the  French  were  already  advan- 
cing upon  Corte,  some  hundreds  of  persons  of  distinguished  fami- 
lies fled  to  Monte  Rotondo,  among  whom  were  Carlo  Bonaparte 
and  his  wife,  who  was  then  pregnant  with  Napoleon.  The 
mountain  presented  a  sad  sight  of  despairing,  helpless  men, 
and  of  women  and  children  who  feared  that  their  last  hour  was 
come.  Thus  passed  several  days  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty  in 
those  wilds  among  the  shepherds.  At  last  there  appeared  French 
officers  upon  the  mountain  with  a  flag  of  peace,  sent  out  by 
Count  De  Vaux,  who  had  entered  Corte.  They  announced  to  the 
fugitives  that  the  island  had  submitted,  and  that  Paoli  was  about 
to  take  ship  for  the  continent,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear, 
and  might  come  down  from  the  mountain  to  their  homes.  The 
fugitives  immediately  sent  a  deputation  to  Corte,  with  Carlo 
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Bonaparte  and  Lorenzo  Giubega  of  Calvi  at  its  head,  who,  when 
they  had  received  passports  of  security  for  all  the  fugitive  &mi- 
lies,  returned  to  Monte  Rotondo  to  fetch  them  away. 

Bonaparte  descended  the  mountains  with  his  wife  to  the  pas- 
toral district  of  Niolo.  To  reach  Ajaccio  by  this  difficult  road, 
they  had  to  cross  the  Liamone;  and.  this  river  being  swollen, 
Letitia  was  exposed  to  the  danger  of  drowning,  and  was  only 
saved  from  the  stream  by  her  courage  and  the  promptness  of  her 
conductors.  Carlo  Bonaparte  now  desired  to  accompany  Faoli, 
his  friend  and  patron,  into  exile,  considering  it  dishonourable  to 
remain  when  their  common  country  had  &llen  into  the  power 
of  the  French.  But  the  entreaties  of  his  uncle,  Archdeacon 
Lucian,  and  the  tears  of  his  wife,  prevailed  upon  him  to  relin- 
quish this  desperate  idea.  So  he  stayed  in  the  island,  returned 
to  Ajaccio,  and  became  assessor  of  the  Royal  Tribunal,  then 
under  French  supremacy.  Marboeuf  treated  him  with  great 
distinction;  and  it  was  by  his  influence  that  Carlo  procured  for 
his  eldest  son  Joseph  a  place  in  the  seminary  of  Autun,  and  for 
his  second  son.  Napoleon,  a  position  in  the  militaiy  school  at 
Brienne.  Thus  it  was  Marboeuf,  the  conqueror  of  Corsica^  who 
rendered  possible  the  career  of  the  young  Corsican^  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  He  visited  very  frequently  at  the  house  of  Bona- 
parte, and  passed  many  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  society  of  the 
beautiful  Madame  Letitia :  this,  and  the  patronage  granted  to 
her  second  son,  prompted  the  enemies  of  the  French  Count  to 
spread  scandalous  rumours  to  the  disparagement  of  the  £a.ir 
mother  of  Napoleon. 

Marboeuf  was,  however,  under  obligations  to  Carlo  Bonaparte. 
When  Greneral  Narbonne  Fritzlar  was  intriguing  against  the  latter 
with  a  view  of  gaining  the  command-in -chief  in  Corsica,  Bona- 
parte had  prevailed  upon  the  French  ministry,  by  his  counsel, 
to  retain  Marboeuf  in  the  government  of  the  island.  The  Count 
requited  this  service  by  his  friendship  and  good-will,  and  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  young  military  scholar  Napoleon  to 
the  influential  family  of  Brienne.  Carlo  Bonaparte  showed  his 
attachment  to  Marboeuf  by  every  possible  means.  I  have  read  a 
sonnet  of  his  to  the  count,  which  I  will  not  publish  because  it 
is  not  characteiistic;  every  educated  Italian  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  a  pretty  good  sonnet  in  Italian. 

In  the  year  1777,  Napoleon's  father,  being  elected  a  deputy  of 
the  nobility  for  Corsica,  travelled  by  way  of  Florence  to  Paria. 
He  repaired  thither  once  more  to  terminate  his  lawsuit  with 
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the  Jesuits  of  Ajaccio  concerning  certain  estates.  But  he  died 
on  the  way,  at  Montpellier,  in  February  of  the  year  17 80,  in 
the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  of  the  same  disease  of  the  stomach 
which  was  to  prove  fatal  to  his  son  Napoleon.  In  his  dying 
dreams  he  was  always  thinking  of  NapoleoTi,  a  proof  that  he  had 
rested  all  his  hopes  upon  that  son;  he-  exclaimed  when  dying, 
"  Where  is  Napoleon?  why  comes  he  not  to  aid  his  father  with 
his  great  sword  r*  He  passed  away  int  the  arms  of  his  son  Joseph. 
He  was  buried  at  Montpellier.  Wh«n  Napoleon  had  become 
emperor,  the  citizens  of  this  town  proposed  to  erect  a  monument 
to  his  father.  But  Napoleon'  replied  that  they  should  let  the 
dead  rest  in  peace ;  for  if  he  were  to  erect  a  statue  to  his  father, 
who  was  so  long  dead,  his  grwidfather  and  his  great  grandfather 
might  with  the  same  right  claim  the  same  honour.  Subse- 
quently Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland,  caused  his  Other's 
body  to  be  disinterred,  and  buried  at  St.  Leu. 

Napoleon  was  at  school  in  Paris  when*  his  fkther  died.  This 
is  the  letter  of  consolation  which  the  youth  of  sixteen  wrote  to 
his  mother ; — 

"  Paris,  March  29,  1785. 

"  My  dear  Mother — Time  has  today  somewhat  calmed  the 
first  outbreak  of  my  grief,  and  I  hasten  to  testify  to  you  the 
gratitude  inspired  by  the  goodness  you  have  always  had  tovrards 
us.  Console  yourself,  my  dear  mother  :  circumstances  demand 
it.  We  shall  double  our  solicitude  and  our  thankfulness,  and 
be  happy  if  we  >cau  in  any  degree  make  up  to  you  by  our 
obedience  for  the  inestimable  loss  of  a  beloved  husband.  I 
conclude,  my  dear  mother:  my  grief  commands  me  to  close, 
entreating  you  at  the  same  time  to  calm  your  own.  My  health 
is  excellent,  and  I  pray  Heaven  daily  to  bless  you  with  a  similar  • 
gift.  Offer  my  respects  to  my  Aunt  Gertrude,  Minana  Saveria, 
Minana  Fesch,  &c. 

**  P.S. — The  Queen  of  France  has  given  birth  to  a  prince, 
called  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  on  the  27th  March,  7  p.m. 
**  Your  very  devoted  and  affectionate  son, 

**  NAPOLEON  DE  BON APARTE.« 

If  this  laconic  letter  of  young  Napoleon  is  genuine,  it  has 
some  value. 

Carlo  Bonaparte  was  a  man  of  brilliant  parte,  a  dear  head, 
ardent  eloquence,  and  patriotism ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  possessed  a  certain 

'       2c 
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political  prudence.  He  loved  splendour  and  profuaion.  On  his 
death,  Madame  Letitia  was  only  thirty-five  years  old,  and  had 
borne  him  thirteen  diildren,  of  whom  five  were  dead.  Jerome 
was  a  child  in  the  cradle. 

The  head  of  the  family  was  now  Archdeacon  Lucian,  who 
administered  the  family  property  with  strictness.  The  Bona- 
partes  possessed  some  landed  estiMies,  yineyarda»  9Bd  herds. 


CHAPTER  ly. 

KAPOLEON'S  BOYHOOD. 


I  iQy^lf  also  ^m  a  iportal  man  like  to  all,  and  the  pffspriogDf  him  that  was 
first  made  of  the  earth.— WispoM  or  Solomon,  tu.  1. 

There  is  a  great  charm  in  picturing  to  oae's-self  an  e^^traordi- 
nary  man  as  a  child,  at  the  age  when  he  is  lost  amoi^g  his 
fellows,  and  is  still  untouched  hy  destiny.  One  feels  tempted 
to  discover  even  in  the  child's  physiognomy  the  greatness  of  the 
man :  but  childhood  is  a  profound  mystery ;  and  who  jcan  dis- 
cover in  .the  soul  of  a  child,  the  form  of  the  angel  fir  the  demon 
sleeping  there — who  even  detect  the  secret  force  that  suddenly 
gives  form  to  the  mighty  dormant  powers,  seizes  upon  them, 
and  gives  them  an  existence  in  Time] 

I  saw  in  the  JJ&ij  of  Florence  a  marble  bust  of  a  boy,  whose 
innocent  childish  smile  attracted  me,  and  I  regarded  it  with 
pleasure.     On  the  base  was  written  Nero. 

Of  Napoleon's  eady  childhood  but  little  is  ^own.  His 
mother,  Xiotitia,  was  in  the  .church  at  the  festival  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  the- Virgin,  when  she  felt  the  pangs  of  labour.  She 
immediately  hastened  home.  She  had  not  time  to  reach  her 
own  room,  but  was  delivered  in  the  sfsxsil  cabinet,  and,  as  they 
say,  on  a  carpet  repijesenting  scenes  from  the  heroic  story  of  the 
Iliad.  Her  sister-in-law,  Gertrude,  performed  the  services  of  a 
midwife.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Napoleon 
came  into  the  world. 

He  was  not  christened  till  the  21st  July,  1771,  nearly  two 
years  after  his  birth,  and  then  he  was  baptized  together  with 
his  sister  Maria  Anna,  who  died  soon  after.  They  say  he 
struggled  violently  when  the  priest  besprinkled  him  with  holy 
water;  perhaps  he  wanted  to  baptize  himself  as  he  afterwards 
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crowned  himself,  taking  the  crown  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pope, 
who  was  going  to  put  it  on  his  head. 

As  a  boy,  he  displayed  a  violent  and  passionate  temper,  and 
was  constantly  quan^elling  with  his  elder  brother  Joseph.  In 
the  boyish  battle-scenes  Joseph  was  always  worsted,  and,  when 
he  ran  to  tell  of  his  brother,  Napoleon  was  always  pronounced 
in  the  right.  At  last  Joseph  became  quite  submissive  to  his 
younger  brother,  and  the  family  seems  even  at  an  early  time  to 
have  regarded  Napoleon  as  the  head  of  the  children.  Arch- 
deacon Lucian,  on  his  deathbed,  said  to  Joseph,  "  Thou  art  the 
eldest  of  the  family,  but  yonder  is  its  head;  thou  must  not  for- 
get this." 

We  can  readily  believe  that  the  boy  Napoleon  displayed  an 
irresistible  passion  for  every  thing  military,  and  that  this  bom 
soldier  liked  nothing  better  than  running  along  beside  the  mili- 
tary in  Ajaccib.  The  soldiers  were  well  pleased  that  the  little 
fellow  should  exercise  beside  them,  and  many  a  greybeard  lifted 
him  up  and  kissed  him,  when  he  joined  so  zealoqsly  in  the  drill. 
He  teased  his^  father  with  entreaties  to  buy  him  a  cannon ;  and 
long  subsequently  they  showed  in  the  Bonaparte  house  the  little 
metal  cannon  with  which  this  cannon-thundjer  and  powder-cloud 
gathering  Zeus  used  to  play.  Soon  the  respect  for  his  commands 
extended  over  the  youth  of  Ajaccio;  and,  like  Cyrus  with  the 
Median  shepherd-children,  and  Peter  the  Great  with  his  play- 
mates, he  formed  the  children  of  Ajaccio  into  a  military  com- 
pany, which  bravely  took  the  field  against  the  hostile  youth  of 
the  Borgo  of  Ajaccio,  and  engaged  in  sanguinary  battles  with 
stones  and  wooden  swords. 

In  the  year  1778,  his  tather  placed  him  at  the  military  school 
at  Brienne,  where  the  subsequently  renowned  Pichegru  was  his 
teacher.  Napoleon  is  known  to  have  shown  himself  at  the 
outset  quiet,  gentle,  and  industrious:  only  occasionally  his 
passionate  temper  and  irritable  sense  of  honour  broke  forth 
violently.  His  quartermaster  one  day  sentenced  him,  for  a 
misdemeanour,  to  the  ignominious  punishment  of  taking  his 
dinner  on  his  knees  and  in  a  woollen  dress,  at  the  door  of  the 
refectory.  This  the  yoimg  Corsican's  pride  could  not  brook; 
he  was  sick,  and  suffered  a  nervous  attack.  Father  Petrault, 
however,  instantly  delivered  him  from  the  punishment,  com- 
plaining that  his  best  mathematician  had  been  condemned  to 
fiuch  ignominious  treatment. 

In  the  year  1783,  Napoleon  went  to  finish  his  studies  at  the 
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military  school  at  Paris,  having  already  had  an  excellent 
training,  and  having  his  head  full  of  heroic  pictui*es  from  his 
beloved  Plutarch,  and  hia  heart  penetrated  by  the  deeds  of  his 
great  Corsicau  forefiEtthers — a  youth  sparkling  with  genius^  and 
a  ftiUy  formed  character.  The  world  was  then  already  in  a  state 
of  fermentation,  and  the  spirit  of  great  events  marched  across  tlie 
canvass  of  history.  It  was  a  powerful  time,  worth  living  in, 
full  of  the  birth*  pains  of  ooming  events,  and  of  Titanic  creative 
fury  :  it  gave  orders  to  nature  to  form  great  men  in  her  work- 
shop. 

The  young  officer,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  went  to  Valence  to 
his  regiment,  in  the  year  1785.  His  mind,  internally  and  linde- 
finably  excited,  was  feeling  after  an  expression  for  its  ideas. 
He  set  himself  to  write  the  prize  essay  of  the  Lyon  Academy: 
«  What  are  the  principles  and  the  training  that  must  be  given  to 
men  to  make  them  happy?" — a  favourite  theme  in  that 
humanistic  age,  which  Napoleon  solved  anonymously.  He  sub- 
sequently, when  emperor,  threw  the  manuscript  into  the  fire, 
Talleyrand  having  rummaged  it  up  from  the  archives  of  Lyon, 
to  flatter  the  potentate.  So  the  young  beatifier  of  the  human 
race  had  to  pay  tribute  to  the  influences  of  his  age,  and  senti- 
mentality, too,  was  a  feature  of  those  times.  What  would  have 
been  said  if  Napoleon  had  created  a  furore  as  the  author  of  a 
sentimental  novel  in  the  style  of  Richardson  and  Stertie?  Hav- 
ing undertaken  a  journey  with  his  friend  Demands  to  Mont 
Cenis,  and  having  returned  with  his  heart  agreeably  excited  by 
some  tender  passage  with  Mademoiselle  Colombier  at  Valence, 
with  whom  he  planned  stolen  rendezvous  and  eat  most  harmless 
oherries,  Napoleon  sat  down  to  write  a  sentimental  journey  to 
Mont  Cenis.  He  did  not  get  fxr  in  it;  but  the  very  idea  itself 
is  remarkable  in  the  soul  of  Napoleon.  And  hail  he  not  the 
Sorrows  of  Werther  with  him  in  Egypt? 

Corsican  as  he  still  was,  body  and  soul,  he  actually  wrote  at 
Valence  a  history  of  the  Corsicans,  a  fine  task  for  a  young 
Napoleon.  The  unfinished  manuscript  is  in  the  libraiy  at  Paris, 
and  will  now  be  published.  Napoleon  sent  the  manuscript  to 
Paoli,  who  was  an  object  of  his  admiratioi),  and  who  then  lived 
in  exile  in  London.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  his  accom- 
panying letter  to  his  great  countryman : — 

"  I  was  bom  when  our  country  died.  Three  thousand  French 
belched  on  to  our  coasts,  the  throne  of  freedom  sinking  in  waves 
of  blood;  such  was  the  odious  spectacle  which  first  shocked  my 
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eyes.     The  ciies  of  the  dying,  the  sighs  of  the  oppressed,  the 
tears  of  despair,  surrounded  my  cradle  from  ray  birth. 

"You  left  our  island,  and  with  you  vanished  the  hope  of 
happiness;  slavery  was  the  price  of  our  subjection.  Under  the 
accumulated  weight  of  the  threefold  chain  of  the  soldier,  the 
legislator,  and  the  tax-gatherer,  our  countrymen  lived  in  contempt, 
contemned  by  those  who  have  the  power  of  government  in  their 
bands.  Is  not  that  the  cruellest  torture  a  man  possessed  of 
feeling  can  sufierl 

"  The  traitors  to  our  country,,  those  venal  souls  who  are 
biassed  by  the  love  of  filthy  lucre,  have  disseminated  calumnies 
against  the  national  government,  and  against  your  person  in 
particular,  in  order  to  justify  themsdves.  Writers  adopt  them, 
and  transmit  them  as  truth  to  posterity. 

"  I  was  fired  with  indignation  on  reading  them,  and  resolved 
to  dispel  these  evils,  the  children  of  ignorance.  An  early 
commenced  study  of  the  French  language,  a  habit  of  observation, 
and  notices  derived  from  the  papers  of  the  patriots,  enabled  me 
even  to  hope  for  some  measure  of  success.  ...  I  wish  to 
compare  your  administration  with  the  existing  one  ...  I 
wish  to  paint  the  traitors  to  the  'common  cause  black  with  the 
pencil  of  shame.  ...  I  wish  to  call  the  rulers  before  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion.  I  wish  to  paint  their  vexatious 
conduct  down  to  the  smallest  details,  to  disclose  their  secret, 
courses,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  interest  the  virtuous  minister 
who  governs  the  state,  M.  de  Neeker,  for  the  lamentable  fate 
which  so  cruelly  oppresses  us." 

Such  are  the  sentiments  and  such  the  language  of  Napoleon, 
the  young  Corsican,  the  revolutionary  democrat,  and  the  devotee 
of  Plutarch.  He  says  in  his  History  of  the  Corsican  s :  "  When 
the  fatherland  no  longer  exists,  a  noble-minded  citizen  must 
die."  These  were  at  that  time  no  phrases  borrowed  from 
Tacitus;  they  were  the  glowing  language  of  a  youthful  soul 
capable  of  great  things.  There  is  surely  scarcely  any  human 
being,  whose  rapid  youthful  development  one  could  follow  with 
such  enthusiast ie  delight  as  that  of  the  young  hero  Napoleon,' 
till  about  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio.  An  extraordinary  man, 
a  demigod  files  past  us,  untouched  as  yet  by  the  defiling  hand 
of  selfishness,  till  the  beautiful  human  figure  by  degrees  goes  to 
wreck,  and  is  classed  by  us  with  those  who  were  vulgar  despots. 
For  no  greatness  is  permanent,  and  Macchiavelli  is  right  when 
he  says,  "  There  'are  none  but  ordinary  mortals." — A  few  mord^ 
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youthful  workg  of  NapoleoD*s  are  spoken  of,  which  are  now  to 
be  published ;  among  them  are  two  novels,  **  Le  Comte  d'Essex,'* 
and  "  Le  Masque  Propb^te,"  a  dialogue  on  love  entitled  "  GiuKo," 
and  other  litei^ary  essays. 

Napoleon  came  to  Ajaccio  every  year,  and  then  made  his 
influence  felt  on  the  education  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  This 
was  simple,  after  the  manner  of  the  country,  and  possessed  an 
old-fashioned  severity.  "  One  wotild  have  fancied  one's-self  living 
in  a  college  or  a  convent^"  says  the  work  of  Nasica.  "  Prayers, 
sleep,  study,  recreation,  amusement-,  talking,  all  this  was 
regulated  and  measured  out.  Thfe  grcsatest  harmony,  a  tender 
and  sincere  affection,  prevailed  between  all  the  members  of  the 
family.  It  was  then  the  pattern-family  of  the  town,  as  it  sub- 
sequently became  its  ornament  and  glorf." 

Archdeacon  Lucian  administered  the  family  property  with 
economy,  and  it  cost  young  Sapoleon  many  an  effort  if  he 
wished  to  receive  any  more  money  than  usual  from  his  great- 
uncle  for  his  expenses.  Nevertheless,  he  did  receive  it;  the  whole 
family  felt  the  young  man's  influence,  and  stood  under  the 
supremacy  of  this  born  ruler.  For  rule  he  must,  and  it  is  very 
characteristic  that  he,  the  second  soil,  schools  not  only  his 
younger  brothers  and  sistere,  but  also  his  elder  brother,  and 
interferes  in  the  determination  of  their  education.  It  was  soon 
an  understood  fact  that  Napoleon  i^as  to  be  obeyed. 

I  find  an  authentic  letter  of  Napoleon  to  his  uncle  Fesch,  the 
subsequent  Cardinal,  dated  July  15,  1784,  from  Brienne.  The 
lad  of  fifteen  here  writes  with  the  clearest  and  most  intelligent 
perception  of  the  circumstances  of  life,  about  the  career  which 
his  elder  brother  Joseph  ought  to  adopt.  The  letter  is  well 
worth  reading,  particularly  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  Joseph 
who  is  here  discussed  with  such  anxiety,  was  subsequently  King 
of  Spain. 

NAPOLEON  TO  Hl6  UNCLE  FESCH. 

"  My  bear  Uncle, — ^I  write  to  inform  you  of  my  dear  father 
having  passed  through  Brienne  on  his  journey  4o  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  Marianne  (the  subsequent  Eliza  of  Tuscany) 
to  St.  Cyr,  and  restoring  his  own  health.  He  arrived  here  on 
the  21st,  with  Lucian  and  the  two  demoisdles,  whom  you  have 
seen.  He  left  Lucian  here.  He  is  nine  years  old,  and  3  feet, 
11  inches,  10  lines  high ;  he  is  in  the  sixth  class  of  Latin,  and 
viU  learn  the  various  branches  of  the  education ;  he  displays 
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much  talent  and  good-will ;  one  may  hope  that  he  will  turn  out 
well  {qtL€  ce  sera  un  hon  sujet ;  Lucian  w|is  the  only  one  who  re- 
fused to  be  a  king).  He  is  vigorous  and  healthy,  lively  and 
thoughtless,  and  they  are  satisfied  with  him  for  a  beginning. 
He  knows  French  right  well,  and  has  q;uite  forgotten  Italian. 
However  he  will  enclose  a  letteir  in  mine ;  I  shall?  not  tell  him 
any  thing,  that  you  may  htfar  his  story  from  himself*  I  hope  he 
will  write  to  you  oftener  than  when  he  was  in  Autun  .... 
I  am  convinced  my  brother  Joseph  has  not  yet  written  to  you. 
How  could  you  demand  it  ]  He  Writes  two  lines  at  the  most  to 
my  dear  father,  if  he  even  still  does  that.  In  truth  he  is  no 
longer  the  same.  To  me,  however,  he  writes  very  often.  He  is 
in  the  class  of  Rhetoric ;  and  he  Would  dor  better  if  he  would 
work,  for  the  master  told  my  dear  father  that  there  was  in  the 
college  (at  Autun)  no  stttdent  of  physics,  rhetoric,  ot  J)hilosophy, 
who  had  as  much  talent  as  he,  or  made  so  good  a  translation. 
Touching  the  profession  which  he  should  select,  the  clerical  was, 
Sis  you  know,  the  first' that  he  chose.  He  kept  to  this  determina- 
tion up  to  this  very  hour,  when  he  desires  to  enter  the  king's 
service.     In  this  he  commits  a  mistake,  for  various  reasons. 

"  (1.)  As  my  father  remarks,  he  has  not  sufficient  boldness  ta 
oppose  his  front  to  the  dangers  of  a  battle  j  his  weak  state  of 
health  will  not  allow  him  to  bear  the  toils  of  a  campaign ;  and 
my  brother  looks  at  the  military  profession  only  on  the  side  of 
garrison-service.  Yes,  my  dear  brother  will  be  an  excellent  gar- 
rison-officer ;  good  !^as  he  has  a  light  heart,  and  is  consequ-ently 
a  dab  in  frivolous  compliments,  he  will  with  his  talents  always 
cut  a  good  figure  in  soieiety  :  but  in  a  battle  1  that  i^  what  my 
dear  feither  questions. 

*  Qa'  importe  U  des  guert'i^rs  ces  frivoles  avanta^e^? 
Que  sont  {ous  ces  tr^sors  sans  celui  du  courage? 
A  ce  prix  fussiez-vous  aussi  be&u  ({t*  Adonid, 
Du  Dieu  mtme  da  Pinde  eussiez-vous  V  loquenee. 
Que  sont  ious  ces  dons'  sans  celai  de  I'a  vaillilnce^'^ 

"  (2.)  He  has  received  an  education  for  the  clerical  profession  : 
it  is  too  late  to  forget  it.  M.  the  Bishop  of  Autun  would 
certainly  give  him  a  wealthy  benefice,  and  he  would  be  sure  of 
becoming  a  bishop  himself  What  advantages  for  the  family  ! 
M.  the  Bishop  of  Autun  has  used  all  possible  influence  to  induce 
him  to  remain,  and  promised  him  that  he  shall  never  have  cause 
to  repent  it.  In  vain  :  he  is  immovable.  I  am  well  pleased  if 
he  has  a  decided  taste  for  this,  the  finest  of  all  professions,  and 
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if  the  great  Disposer  of  Events  {le  grand  mateur  des  cAoms 
humaifiea,)  in  creating  him,  gave  him,  as  me,  a  decided  inclination 
for  military  life. 

"  (3.)  He  wishes  to  be  placed  in  the  military ;  that  is  all  verj 
well,  but  in  what  corps  ?  or  perhaps  in  the  marine  1  (4.)  He 
understands  nothing  ef  mathematics.  Two  years  would  be 
required  to  give  him  instruction  in  this.  (5.)  His  health  will 
not  accord  with  sea-life.  Or  perhaps  in  a  corps  of  engineers  ? 
then  he  woiAd  meed  foor  or  &re  years  to  leam  what  would  bo 
necessary.  Moreover  I  think  it  is  incompatible  with  the  lightness 
of  his  nature  to  be  occupied,  and  to  work  hard  the  whole  day. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  artillery  as  to  the  engineering, 
with  the  exception  that  he  would  need  to  work  only  eigh  teen 
months  in  order  to  become  an  ildvey  and  as  much  to  become  au 
officer.  Oh  I  that  is  not  to  his  taste.  Let  that  be :  he  is  doubt- 
less thinking  of  the  infantry.  Very  ^^d,  I  understand ;  he 
wishes  to  have  nothing  to  do  all  day,  but  walk  the  pavement. 
All  the  more,  what  i^  a  petty  infantry  officer? — a  worthless 
fellow  for  three  quarters  of  his  time.  And  to  that  neither  my 
dear  father,  nor  you,  nor  my  mother,  nor  mj  uncle  the  A  rch- 
deaeoil,  will  consent,  for  he  has  already  showed  some  little 
specimens  of  levity  and  extravagance.  Consequently,  we  must 
make  a  last  attempt  to  gain  him  for  the  clerical  profession ;  if 
that  fails,  my  dear  father  will  take  him  with  him  to  Corsica, 
where  he  will  have  him  under  his  eye.  An  attempt  will  then 
be  made  to  give  him  a  judicial  secretaiyship.  I  conclude  with 
the  request  that  you  will  continue  your  kind  feeling  towar.ds  me ; 
to  render  myself  worthy  of  it,  will 'be  my  pleasantest  and  most 
urgent  duty.  I  am,  with  theprofoundest  respect,  my  dear  uncle^ 
your  very  devoted  and  very  obedient  servant  and  nephew, 

"  Napoleon  de  Bonapabte. 

«  P.S.— -Tear  up  this  letter. 

"Nevertheless,  we  may  hope  that  Joseph,  with  the  talents 
he  possesses,  and  the  sentiments  which  his  education  must  have 
ihspired  him  with,  will  change  his  mind  for  the  better,  and  be 
the  stay  of  our  family.  I  wish  you  would  in  some  manner  place 
all  these  advantages  before  his  eyes.*' 

Should  one  not  be  justified  in  doubting  that  this  letter,  so  dear, 
decided,  and  self-conscious,  is  the  composition  of  a  lad  of  fifteen  ? 
It  has  never  been  published  hitherto  by  any  writer  upon 
Napoleon :  I  found  it  in  Tommaseo's  work,  "  Letters  of  Pasquale 
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Paoli,"  who  explains  that  he  is  indebted  for  it  to  Signer  Luigi 
Biadelli,  judge  of  the  royal  tribunal  of  Bastia.  I  think  it  is  an 
invaluable  document.  It  allows  one  a  deep  insight  into  the 
famUy  counsels  of  the  Bonapartes,  and  brings  the  little  tribe 
Vividly  before  one's  eyes.  M.  Fesch,  when  he  received  the  letter 
with  the  news  of  the  frivolous  Joseph,  had  his  woollen  blouse  on, 
and  his  wooden  pipe  in  his  mouth ;  for  so  he  has  been  seen  by 
inany  eyewitnesses.  Subsequently  he  wore  a  cardinal's  hat, 
and  the  Mvolous  Joseph  was  King  of  Spain. 

One  may  even  in  this  letter  see  if  apoleon  as  the  future  tyi-ant 
of  his  femily.  As  he  here  provided  for  his  brothers,  and  thought 
of  their  future,  so  he  afterwards  gave  them  king's  crowns,  and 
demanded  unconditional  obedience.  Only  Lucian  the  civilian, 
hJid  Louis  King  of  Holland,  resisted  has  tyranny. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

NAPOLEON  A  ZEALOUS  DEMOCRAT. 

Whenever  Napoleon  .came  to  Ajaccio  on  a  visit,  he  was  fond 
of  living  and  working  at  Milelli,  a  small  country-house  near 
Ajaccio  belonging  to  the  Bonapartes,  where  the  old  oak-tree 
may  still  be  seen  under  which  the  youth  Bonaparte  used  to  sit 
and  dream,  or  meditate. 

Then  came  the  French  Revolution,  the  assault  of  the  Bastile, 
and  the  downfall  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 

Young  Napoleon  threw  himself  into  the  intellectual  movement 
with  the  whole  passion  of  his  nature.  But  fate  had  reserved 
him  for  other  things  than  to  wear  himself  out  early  in  the  strife 
of  the  revolutionary  parties.  He  lived  through  the  first  storms 
of  the  new  peiiod  at  a  distance  from  Paris,  and  in  his  little  island, 
as  if  by  way  of  preparation  for  what  was  to  follow.  Corsica 
became  his  school 

We  find  him  in  Ajaccio  a  young  ardent  revolutionist,  holding 
Bpeeches  in  the  clubs^  writing  addresses,  helping  to  organize  the 
national  guard  ;  in  a  word,  playing  the  great  politician  quite  in 
the  fashion  that  we  know  from  our  own  experience. 

Ajaccio  was  at  that  time  the  centre  of  the  Corsican  revolu- 
tionists; the  Bonaparte  house  soon  became  their  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  the  brothers  Joseph  and  Napoleon,  decided  leaders  of 
|he  democracy.     The  little  town  became  wild  with  excitement 
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and  uproar.  Its  agitation  seemed  very  dangerous  to  General 
Barrin,  who  then  had  the  command  on  the  isbind ;  so  he  sent 
Gaffori*s  son,  Marshal  Francesco  Gaffori,  to  Ajaocio,  to  curb 
the  inhabitants*  Gaffori  met  with  no  success ;  on  the  contrary 
he  was  happy  to  find  hospitality  and  protection  in  the  house  of 
Bacciocchi,  the  subsequent  prince  of  Lucca  and  Piombino. 

Napoleon  and  Joseph  meanwhile  assembled  the  democratic 
party  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco^  and  drew  up  a  letter  of 
congratulation  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  which  at  the 
same  time  the  bitterest  complaints  were  expressed  against  the 
existing  government  of  Corsica,  and  the  demand  was  made  that 
Corsica  might  be  declared  an  integral  part  of  France. 

Napoleon  perceived  his  time  come ;  renouncing  his  Corsican 
patriotism,  he  became  a  decided  Freifchman,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Revolution. 

In  the  month  of  November,  178^,  he  came  back  to  Valence, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  in  Ajaccio,  where  the  active  Joseph  was 
exerting  himself  to  obtain  an  officer's  commission  during  the 
organization  of  the  national  guard.  Mario  Peraldi,  the  richest 
man  in  Ajaccio,  and  opposed  to  the  Bonaparte  family,  was  elected 
colonel  of  the  national  guard,  but  Joseph  was  appointed  officer. 

In  the  mean  time  a  propositioit  had  been  enftertained  in  Corsica, 
of  recallin,^  the  exiles  ;  and  on  the  instigation  of  the  brothers 
Bonaparte,  and  of  Atbate  Coti^  the  Corsicafa  national  assembly 
appointed  four  deputies,  who  should  mefet  PasqUale  Paoli  in 
France,  and  escort  him'  to  the  island  ;  onie  of  these  was  Mario 
Peraldi,  and  both  Napoleon  and  Joseph  attached  themselves  to 
the  deputation. 

When  Paoli  Came  to  Paris,  the  CoUstituante  had  already, 
Dec.  1,  1789,  decreed  the  incOfporation  of  Corsica  in  France, 
which  decree  had  for  ever  put  an  end  tO'  her  political  indepen- 
dence. This  motion  was  proposed  by  Mirabeau  atfd  the  Corsican 
Saliceti,  who  was  a  deputy  of  the  tiers  Stat,  an'd  subsequently 
became  noted  sis  a  statesman,  and  Murat*8  minister  at  Naples. 

Napoleon  himself  fastened  to  welcomes  Paoli  lit  Marseille,  and 
was  witness  of  the  tears  of  joy  that  tli0  noble  patriot  shed  when 
he  once  more  trod  his  native  soil  at  Cape  Corso.  A  national 
assembly  met  at  Orezza  to  ^deliberate  upon  and  organize  the 
affairs  of  the  island.  Napoleon  and  his  enemy,  young  Carlo 
Andrea  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  here  won  their  first  spurs  as  public 
speakers  at  the  election  meetings.  Even  for  his  father's  sake 
Napoleon  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  interest  of  Paoli,  who> 
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astonished  at  the  sparkling  genius  and  the  brilliant  judgment  of 
the  young  man,  is  said  to  have  predicted  of  him,  "  This  young 
man  will  have  a  career;  he  only  needs  opportunity  to  become  a 
man  of  Plutarch."  They  have  a  story,  that  Pasquale,  stopping 
at  a  locanda  and  finding  the  rooms  in  disorder,  received  from  the 
landlord  the  explanation  of  the  circumstance,  that  a  young  man 
named  Bonaparte  had  lodged  there  before  him,  who  was  always 
writing  and  tearing  his  papers  up  again,  day  and  night,  pacing 
restlessly  tip  and  dowfi,  and  that  he  had  then  gone  off  to  the 
battle-field  df  Ponte  Nuovo. 

Young  Napoleon  spared  no  machinations  to  aid  his  brother 
Joseph  in  obtaining  the  presidency  df  the  district  of  Ajaccio ;  he 
traversed  the  localities  in  the  district  as  a  dexterous  partisan, 
canvassed  the  voters  and  expended  money. 

In  Ajaccio  he  was  indefatigably  active  in  keeping  up  the 
ardour  of  the  R^ublitean  Club,  and  gaining  a  victory  over  the 
priests  and  aristocrats.  Thei-e  was  a  sanguinary  contest  in  the 
town  between  the  two  |)arties,  in  which  Napoleon  was  in  danger 
of  his  life,  and  an  officer  of  the  national  guard  was  killed  at  his 
side.  He  relates  the  circumstances  of  the  afiair  in  a  manifesto 
drawn  up  by  himself  The  bloodshed  lasted  for  several  days, 
and  Joseph's  and  Napoleon's  Mves  were  several  times  at  stake. 

Napoleon  was  the  sottl  of  th6  AjaCcio  club.  Like  the  young  , 
politicians  of  our  most  recent  tim^es,  We  see  him  hurling  a 
fulminating  addfess  at  an  aristocrat.  The  latter  was  Count 
Matteo  Buttafuoco,  the  same  who  had  invited  Rousseau  to 
Vescovato,  and,  being  in  the  French  service  at  the  time  of  the 
Corsican  War  of  Independence,  lent  his  arm  to  his  coimtry*s  enemy 
against  his  own  countrymen.  He  was  a  deputy  of  the  Corsican 
aristocracy,  aiid  had  voted  against  the  meeting  of  the  Estates  at 
Versailles,  and  in  other  ways  rendered  himself  odious  by  his 
aristocrati6  trotes.  Agafnst  this  person  young  Napoleon,  in  his 
country-house  at  MiMli,  wrote  a  manifesto,  which  he  had  printed 
at  D61e  and  sent  to  the  Ajaccio  club.  This  pompous  pamphlet, 
talented  and  poetical,  bttt  grbuncfed  on  a  firm  basis  of  facts,  is  a 
remarkable  contribution  to  the  history  iof  Napoleon.  It  has  all 
the  eccentric  and  ambitious  flight  of  phlraseology  of  the  young 
revolutionists;  and  wJieti  I  read  it,  in  this  out  of  the  world 
Ajaccio,  it  vividly  roused  in  me  memories  of  the  yeai*s  1848 
and  1849.  But  it  is  mere  than  a  mere  young  demagogue's  pam- 
phlet; it  is  a  rehearsal  for  the  imperial  edicts;  ic  is  the  Emperor 
himself  in  his  first  flight.     This  manifesto  cannot  be  dispensed 
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with  by  any  one  who  desires  to  learn  Napoleon  s  growth  and 
nature  from  the  period  of  his  youthfol  developmenti 

"  LETTER  FROM  If.  BONAPARTE  TO  M.  VATTEO  BUTTAFUOOO, 

*<  Depuiyfor  Corsica  at  Uie  Hational  Assembly. 

*'  Sir, — From  Bonifazio  to  Cape  Corso,  from  Ajaccio  to  Bastia, 
there  is  only  one  chorus  of  execrations  against  you.  Your 
friends  conceal  themselves,  your  relatives  ignore  you,  and  even, 
the  intelligent  man,  who  niver  allows  himself  to  be  tutored  by 
the  popular  opinion,  is  this  time  drawn  in  to  the  stream  of 
universal  exasperation. 

'*  What  have  you  done  ?  What  are  the  crimes  that  can  justify 
80  universal  an  ill-will,  so  complete  a  desertion  ?  This,  sir,  is  what 
I  now  desire  to  sifb  to  the  bottom;  and  to  do  that  I  shall  make 
use  of  the  light  afibrded  me  by  yourself 

''  The  history  of  your  life,  at  least  since  you  have  been  cast 
upon  the  stage  of  public  affiiirs,  is  notorious.  Your  main  fea- 
tures are  there  traced  in  characters  of  blood.  Still,  there  ai*e 
less  generally  kno^n  details;  I  may  therefore  commit  mistakes, 
but  I  count  upon  your  forbearance  and  your  correction. 

"  Having  entered  the  service  of  France,  you  came  back  to  see 
your  native  country;  you  found  tyrants  put  down,  a  national 
government  established,  and  the  Corsicans,  inspired  by  grand 
sentiments,  emulating  one  another  in  the  sacrifices  they  daily 
offered  to  the  public  weal.  You  did  nut  allow  yourself  to  be 
seduced  by  the  universal  ferment ;  so  far  from  that,  you  only 
heard  with  condescending  eommiseraition  this  prate  about  Father- 
land, Freedom,  Independence,  Constitution,  with  which  even 
the  meanest  of  our  field-labourers  was  puffed  up.  Profound 
meditation  had  taught  you  what  value  to  set  on  these  artificial 
sentiments,  which  are  kept  up  only  to  the  general  detriment. 
In  truth,  the  peasant  must  labour,  and  not  play  the  hero,  if  he 
is  not  to  die  of  hunger — if  he  is  to  bring  up  his  family,  and  respect 
the  constituted  authority.  As  to  the  persons  who,  by  their  rank 
and  their  good  fortune,  are  called  to  the  position  of  governors, 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  for  long  be  so  stupid  as  ta 
sacrifice  their  convenience  and  then*  dignity  to  a  chimera^  and 
that  they  should  stoop  to  pay  court  to  a  cobbler,  that  they  may 
have  the  satisfaction  of  playing  the  part  of  Brutus.  Still,  when 
you  lighted  on  the  idea  of  fettering  Paoli,  you  were  forced  to 
dissimulate.  M.  Paoli  was  the  centre  of  all  movements  of  the 
body  politic.     We  will  not  deny  him  talent,  nor  even  a  certain 
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kind  of  genius ;  he  brought  the  affairs  of  the  island,  for  a  time, 
into  a  good  position;  he  founded  a  university,  where  those 
sciences  which  promote  the  development  of  our  intellectual 
powers  are  taught  among  our  mountains — ^perhaps  for  the 
first  time  since  creation;  he  instituted  an  iron  foundry,  powder 
mills,  and  fortifications,  which  enhanced  our  means  of  defence; 
he  opened  harbours,  which  raised  agriculture  by  encouraging 
commerce;  he  created  a  marine,  which  favoured  our  communi- 
cations while  it  inflicted  injuries  upon  our  enemies.  The  rise 
of  all  these  institutions  was  only  a  token  of  what  he  would  have 
created  in  future.  Unity,  peace,  and  freedom  were  the  harbin- 
gers of  natural  prosperity,  if  a  badly  organized  government,  built 
upon  false  foundations,  had  not  been  a  still  surer  token  of  the 
evil  fortune  into  which  the  nation  might  have  been  plunged.  • 

"  Paoirs  dream  was  to  play  the  Solon,  but  he  copied  his  model 
badly.  He  put  everything  into  the  hands  of  the  people  or 
their  representatives,  so  that  no  one  could  exist  without  their 
good  pleasure — a  curious  error,  which  subjects  to  a  brutal  day-, 
labourer  a  man  who,  by  his  education,  his  distinguished  birth, 
and  his  prosperity,  is  made  for  a  sole  ruler.  In  the  long  run, 
such  a  palpable  inversion  of  reason  cannot  fail  to  induce  the 
ruin  and  dissolution  of  the  body  politic,  after  involving  it  in 
anarchy  by  all  sorts  of  evils. 

**  You  succeeded  to  your  heart's  desire.  M.  Paoli,  incessantly 
surrounded  by  enthusiasts  and  giddy  heads,  could  not  conceive 
that  any  one  could  possess  any  other  passion  than  the  fanaticism 
of  freedom  and  independence.  You  gained  certain  French  in- 
troductions to  him,  and  he  did  not  take  time  to  sift  your  moral 
principles  more  finely  than  your  words.  He  caused  you  to  be 
appointed  to  negotiate  at  Versailles,  about  the  treaty  which  was 
in  course  of  being  concluded  by  the  mediation  of  that  court. 
M.  de  Choiseul  saw  you,  and  recognised  your  character.  Souls  of 
a  certain  stamp  may  be  appreciated  at  a  glance.  Soon  you  were 
converted  from  the  representative  of  a  free  people  into  the  clerk 
of  a  satrap ;  you  communicated  to  him  all  the  instructions,  the 
projects,  and  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet  of  Corte. 

"This  conduct,  which  people  have  considered  mean  and 
shameless,  I,  for  my  part,  consider  perfectly  simple ;  but  in  every 
kind  of  affair  it  is  important  to  understand  and  to  pass  one's 
judgment  with  aomgfroid, 

"  The  prude  condemns  the  coquette,  and  is  quizzed  on  account 
•thereof;  that  is  your  history  comprised  in  a  couple  of  words. 
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'*  A  man  of  principle  judj^es  you  in  the  moRt  severe  manner  ; 
but  you  do  not  believe  in  men  of  principle.  The  ordinary  man, 
who  is  constantly  influenced  by  virtuous  demagogues,  cannot  be 
af)preciated  by  you  who  do  not  believe  in  virtue.  One  can  pass 
sentence  on  you  only  through  your  own  principles,  as  on  a  cri- 
minal through  the  laws  :  but  those  who  understand  raffinementj 
say  your  actions  discover  you  to  be  a  great  simpleton  ;  this  then 
issues  in  what  I  have  already  said,  that  in  every  species  of  affair 
one  should  first  understand,  and  then  calmly  pass  judgment. 
Still,  you  can  defend  yourself  no  less  triumphantly,  for  you 
have  never  craved  the  exalted  dignity  of  a  Cato  ;  you  are 
satisfied  with  being  on  a  par  with  a  certain  worldly  society; 
and  in  that  worldly  society  it  is  a  received  maxim,  that  he  who 
can  have  money  and  does  not  use  it,  is  a  simpleton ;  for  money 
procures  all  gratification  of  the  senses,  and  sensual  gratification 
is  the  only  thing  to  be  priced.  Thus  M.  de  Choiseul,  who  was 
very  liberal,  allowed  you  to  oflfer  no  opposition  when  your 
absurd  country,  with  her  amusing  ways,  paid  you  for  your  ser- 
vices by  the  honour  of  being  permitted  to  serve  her. 

"  When  the  treaty  of  Compi^gne  was  concluded,  M.  de  Chau- 
velin  landed  with  twenty-four  battalions  upon  our  coasts.  M. 
de  Choiseul,  who  was  greatly  concerned  in  the  promptness  of 
the  expedition,  became  so  restless  that  he  could  not  conceal  from 
you  his  agitation.  You  advised  him  to  send  you  hither  with  a 
few  millions.  You  promised  to  subject  all  the  country  to  him 
without  let  or  hindrance,  as  Philip  took  cities  with  his  ass.  .  . 
No  sooner  said  than  done ;  and  you,  hastening  over  the  sea, 
threw  off  the  mask,  and,  with  your  gold  and  your  diploma  of 
favour  in  your  hand,  entered  into  negotiations  with  those  whom 
you  deemed  the  most  accessible. 

"  The  Corsican  cabinet  could  not  conceive  that  a  Corsican 
could  love  himself  more  than  his  countiy,  and  it  had  charged 
you  with  its  interests,  You,  for  your  part,  not  conceiving  that 
a  person  could  not  love  money  and  himself  more  than  his  coun- 
try, sold  yourself,  and  hoped  to  buy  all  your  countrymen  in  the 
same  way.  Reformed  moralist,  you  knew  what  every  one's  fana- 
ticism was  good  for ;  the  varieties  of  character  were  shaded  off 
in  your  eyes  as  a  few  pounds  of  gold  more  or  less. 

"  Nevertheless,  you  deceived  yourself ;  the  weak  were  indeed 
shaken,  but  they  were  horrified  at  the  dreadful  idea  of  lacerating 
the  bosom  of  their  native  country.  Each  femcied  he  saw  his 
father,  brother,  or  &iend,  who  had  fallen  in  the  country's  defence. 
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raising  his  gravestone  to  stifle  him  with  curses.  These  absurd 
prejudices  were  powerful  enough  to  arrest  you  in  your  course. 
You  sighed  to  think  that  you  had  to  do  with  a  childish  people ; 
but,  sir,  this  refinement  of  sentiment  is  not  given  to  the  multi- 
tude, which  lives  thus  in  poverty  and  wretchedness,  whilst  the 
sagacious  man  knows  how  to  rise  rapidly  as  soon  as  ever  circum- 
stances are  in  any  degree  favourable  to  him.  That  is  pretty 
nearly  the  moral  of  your  history. 

"  On  tiying  to  account  for  the  impediments  that  opposed  the 
realisation  of  your  promises,  you  made  a  proposal  to  send  the 
Hoyal-Corse  regiment  hither.  You  hoped  that  it^  example 
would  correct  our  too  honest  and  simple-minded  peasants,  and 
that  it  would  accustom  them  to  a  thing  which  they  found  so 
much  repugnant  to  their  ideas.  In  this  hope,  too,  you  were  disap- 
pointed :  for  did  not  the  Kossi,  the  Marengos,  and  some  other 
fools,  inspire  this  regiment  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  the  entire 
body  of  officers  declared  by  an  authentic  deed  that  they  would 
rather  throw  up  their  commissions  than  violate  their  oaths,  or 
duties  more  sacred  still  1 

"  You  fpund  yourself  reduced  to  your  own  solitary  example. 
iNTothing  dai^ited,  you  marched  to  Vescovato  at  the  head  of  a 
few  friends  and  a  French  detachment  >  but  the  redoubtable 
Clement  drove  them  out  of  the  place.  You  retired  to  Bastia 
with  your  family  and  the  companions  of  your  adventure.  This 
little  affair  brous^ht  you  but  small  honour  ;  your  house  and  those 
of  your  companions  were  burnt  down.  In  your  place  of  security 
you  laughed  at  these  salljles  of  impotence. 

**  They  here  boldly  cha^'ge  you  with  haying  intended  to  arm 
the  Royal-Co^  against  their  brothers.  They  likewise  deny 
your  courage,  on  accounPof  the  slight  resistance  you  offered  at 
Yescovato.  These  accusations  are  hardly  well-founded ;  for  the 
first  is  only  an  immediate  deduction,  as  being  a  means  for  the 
execution  of  your  projects ;  &nd  as  we  have  maintained  your 
course  of  action  to  have  been  that  of  a  simpleton,  it  follows  that 
this  collateral  accusation  is  annulled*  As  regards  the  want  of 
courage,  I  do  not  see  that  the  action  of  Vescovato  confirms  that 
charge;  for  yo^  did  not  go  there  to  oonduot  a  war  in  good 
earnest,  but  by  your  -example  to  encourage  those  who  were 
already  wavering  in  their  steadfastness  torthe  opposite  paity. 
And  then,'  what  right .  had  any  one  to  expect  that  you  would 
peril  the  fruit  of  two  years'  good  conduct,  and  let  yourself  be 
killed  like  a  common  soldier?    But  surely  you  must  have  been 
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exdted  when  yoa  saw  yonr  bouse  and  the  houses  of  yoar  friends 
becoming  a  prej  to  the  flames  I  Why,  good  Qod  !  When  will 
these  nanx>w-minded  men  cease  to  tiy  to  find  a  meaning  in  ereiy 
thing  ?  In  allowing  your  house  to  be  burned  to  the  ground,  jon 
compelled  M.  de  Choiseul  to  give  yon  an  indemnification.  Ex- 
perience has  confirmed  the  correctness  of  your  calculation  ;  jon 
have  been  paid  far  beyond  the  value  of  your  lost  property.  It 
is  true,  a  complaint  is  made  that  you  claimed  all  advantages  for 
yourself,  and  gave  only  a  mere  trifle  to  the  poor  people  whom 
>  you  had  seduced  from  their  country's  cause.  To  un<&Tstand  what 
you  were  justified  in  doing,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  whether 
it  could  be  done  with  safety  :  now,  poor  people,  who  stood  in  snch 
great  need  of  your  protection,  were  neither  in  a  position  to  claim 
compensation,  nor  even  to  perceive  with  clearness  the  injurj 
done  to  them;  they  could  not  play  the  part  of  malecontents  and 
revolt  against  your  authority  :  odious  as  they  were  to  their 
countrymen,  their  return  would  not  have  been  even  safe.  It 
stands  to  reason  then,  that  if  you  sent  them  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  they  would  not  let  them  slip  out  of  their  hand ;  that 
would  have  been  sheer  stupidity. 

"  The  French,  defeated  in  spite  of  their  gold,  their  patent-s  of 
nobility,  the  discipline  of  their  numerous  battalions,  the  light- 
ness of  their  squadrons,  the  dexterity  of  their  artillery,  and 
annihilated  at  Penta,  at  Yesoovato,  at  Oreto,  San  Nicolao,  Borgo, 
Borbaggio,  and  Oletta,  entrenched  themselves  extremely  dispirit- 
ed. The  winter,  the  time  of  their  repose,  was  for  you,  sir,  the  time 
of  greatest  execution  :  and  if  you  were  unable  to  triumph  over 
the  obstinacy  of  the  prejudices  which  have  taken  deep  root  in  the 
mind  of  the  people,  you  yet  succeeded  in  seducing  a  few  of  their 
leaders,  whom  you  managed,  though  w^ith  difficultyi  to  estrange 
from  their  honourable  sentiments;  and  this,  taken  together  with 
the  thirty  battalions  led  by  M.  de  Vaux  in  the  following  spring, 
brought  Corsica  under  the  yoke,  and  forced  Paoli  and  his  most 
enthusiastic  adherents  to  retire. 

"  One  portion  of  the  patriots  had  fallen  during  the  defence  Of 
their  independence ;  another  had  fled  a  proscribed  land,  now  the 
loathsome  nest  of  tyrants ;  but  a  lar^  number  had  been  per- 
mitted neither  to  die  nor  to  fly — they  became  an  object  of 
persecution.  Souls  that  had  resisted  all  comiptioiL  were  of  a 
fisir  different  stamp  fh>m  willing  subjects.  The  Frencn  dominion 
could  be  cemented  only  on  their  complete  annihilation.  Alas  1 
.  this  plan  was  only  (09  literally  <»inied  out.   Some  died  as  victims 
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of  fictitious  crimes ;  •  others,  betrayed  by  the  hospitality  and 
confidence  they  had  appealed  to,  breathed  out  their  last  sighs 
upon  the  scaffold,  suppressing  their  tears.  Locked  up  in  great 
numbers  in  the  prison  of  Toulon  by  the  agency  of  Narbonne- 
Fritzlar,  poisoned  by  bad  diet,  tortured  by  their  chains,  over- 
whelmed with  most  ignominious  ill-treatment,  they  lived  for 
some  time  in*  the  convulsions  of  the  death-struggle,  only  to  see 
death  approaching  with  his  slow  march.  ...  0  God !  wit- 
ness of  their  innocence,  why  hast  thou  not  constituted  thyself 
their  avenger  1 

"  In  this  universal  miseiy,  in  the  midst  of  the  cries  and  sigh- 
ing of  this  unhappy  nation,  you  began,  however,  to  enjoy  the 
fniit  of  your  labours.  Honours,  dignities,  and  pensions  rained 
upon  you ;  and  your  possessions  would  have  multiplied  at  a  still 
more  rapid  rate,  if  Mad.  Dubarry,  effecting  the  fall  of  M.  de 
Choiseul,  had  not  deprived  you  of  a  protector  and  appreciator  of 
your  services.  The  blow  did  not  dishearten  you ;  you  appeared 
again  in  the  service  of  the'  bureaux;  you  only  recognised  the 
necessity  of  being  more  active  than  ever.  They  felt  flattered 
by  this  conduct;  your  services  were  so  notorious!  .  .  .  Eveiy 
thing  was  conceded  to  you.  Not  content  with  the  pond  of 
Biguglia,  you  demanded  a  portion  of  the  lands  of  several  com- 
munes. *  Why  did  you  desire  to  deprive  these  of  their  own?' 
people  ask.  I  for  my  part  ask,  what  consideration  could  you  be 
expected  to  feel  towards  a  nation  which  you  knew  abominated 
you? 

"  Your  favourite  project  was  to  divide  the  island  among  ten 
barons.  What!  not  satisfied  with  having  aided  in  riveting 
chains  on  your  native  land,  you  wished  to  subject  it  besides  to 
the  absurd  feudal  system?  But  I  praise  you  for  inflicting  upon 
the  Corsicans  the  greatest  evil  possible  to  you;  you  were  in  a 
state  of  war  with  them,  and  it  is  an  axiom  in  war  to  do  mischief 
that  redounds  to  one*s  own  advantage. 

"  But  pass  we  by  all  these  miseries;  let  us  now  come  to  the 
present  time,  and  conclude  a  letter  which  will  not  fail  to  weary 
you  by  its  terrible  lengtL 

"The  state  of  things  in  Franc©  prognosticated  extraordinary 
events;  you  feared  a  reaction  in  Corsica.  The  same  madness 
that  possessed  us  before  the  war,  now  began,  to  your  great  mor- 
tification, to  put  these  amiable  people  beside  themselves.  You 
foresaw  the  possible  consequences  of  this:  if  noble  sentiments 
should  rule  public  opinion,  you  from  an  honest  man  would  ]>$* 

2i> 
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tome  a  Vite  tndtot,  and  even  worse,  if  our  warm-hearted  fellow- 
titizens  sbotild  have  their  blood  got  up  by  the  inflaenoe  of  noble 
sentimtota;  far  if  a  national  government  should  ever  result 
therefrom,  what  would  become  of  you?  So  your  conscience  be- 
gan to  make  yt)u  uneasy.  ThoUgh  aiatnned  and  downcast,  you 
did  not  give  yoUrself  up  for  lost ;  you  tesol  ved  to  stake  every 
thi^g  for  every  thing,  but  this  you  did  as  a  man  of  intellect. 
You  took  a  wife  to  strengthen  the  hold  you  possessed.  A 
gentleman  who,  on  the  strength  c^  your  word,  had  given  his 
sister  to  your  nephew,  saw  himself  outNvitted:  for  your  nephew, 
whose  property  inherited  from  his  father  was  seized  upon  by 
you  to  augment  an  inheritance  that  ought  to  have  beeu  his 
entire,  found  himself  with  a  numerous  &mily  reduced  to  dis- 


*^  Having  thus  ordered  yout  domestic  a&in,  you  cast  a  glance 
at  the  country.  You  saw  it  reeking  with  the  blood  of  its  mar- 
tyrs, covered  with  many  a  victim,  and  breathing  nought  but 
thoughts  of  revenge  on  every  side.  But  you  saw  the  savage 
soldier,  the  impudeut  Writer,  and  the  greedy  tax-gatherer  holding 
uncontested  rule  here;  and  the  Gorsican,  pressed  by  the  weight 
of  these  triple  chains,  not  daring  to  think  wfhat  he  was,  or  what 
he  might  yet  become.  Iniihe  joy  of  your  heart  you  said  to 
youtself;  *  Matters  are  going  well;  we  have  only  to  keep  them  in 
this  state;*  and  you  formed  a  union  immediately  with  the  sol- 
dier, the  writer,  and  the  fiirmer  of  the  taxes.  The  problem  was 
no  other  than  that  of  managing  matters  so  as  to  have  deputies 
inspired  by  these  sentiments;  for,  as  concerning  yourself,  you 
oould  not  imagine  that  a  nation  hating  you  i^^ould  choose  you 
as  its  representative.  But  "you  were  destined  to  alter  your 
opinion  of  your  chance,  when  the  papers  of  electoral  qualifica- 
tion, by  a  possibly  intentional  absurdity,  determined  that  the 
deputy  of  the  nobUity  was  to  be  elected  in  an  assembly  composed 
of  only  twenty-two  persons.  The  only  thing  was,  then,  to  gain 
twelve  votes.  Your  confederates  of  the  supreme  council  were 
active  in  the  extreme— menaces,  pfomises,  blandishments,  money, 
everything  was  called  in  requisition;  you  succeeded.  Ywir 
adherents  were  not  so  fortuuate  ih  the  communes;  one  president 
lost  his  election;  and  two  men,  enthusiasts  for  their  ideas-— one 
was  son,  brother,  and  nephew  of  the  stanchest  defender  of  the 
popular  cause ;  the  other  had  seen  Sionville  and  NaAonne,  and, 
while  he  sighed  over  his  own  powerlessness,  his  soul  was  full  of  the 
'  hoxrozB  he  had  seen  perpetrated — ^these  two  men  were  f^rocUtaiad, 
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and  they  auticipated  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  whose  hopes  were 
fixed  upon  them.  The  secret  ill-will,  the  rage,  which  took  hold 
of  every  one  on  your  election,  does  honour  to  your  manoeuvres, 
and  the  credit  of  your  confederates. 

**  On  arriving  at  Versailles  you  became  a  {zealous  royalist;  in 
Paris  you  saw  with  evident  regret,  that  the  government  which 
they  were  endeavouring  to  establish  on  the  ruins  of  so  much, 
was  the  very  same  which  they  had  annihilated  among  us  with 
such  bloodshed. 

"  The  efforts  of  bad  men  were  impotent ;  the  new  constitu- 
tion, admired  by  all  Europe,  has  become  the  interest  of  every 
thinking  being.  There  was  only  one  n^ans  of  eseape  left  to  you, 
and  that  was  to  get  it  believed  that  this  constitution  was  not 
adapted  to  our  island;  although  it  was  the  very  flame  which  had 
worked  out  such  good  results,  and  which  it  had  cost  so  much 
blood  to  wrest  fix>m  us. 

^'  All  the  deputies  of  the  old  administration,  who  naturally 
entered  into  your  cabals,  served  you  with  all  the  warmth 
of  personal  interest.  M^moires  were  composed,  the  authors  of 
which  pretended  to  discover  the  advantages  possessed  for  us  by 
the  existing  government,  and  represented  any  alteration  to  be 
opposed  to  the  wish  of  ^e  nation.  At  this  jimcture  the  town 
of  Ajaccio  got  wind  of  what  was  doing ;  it  roused  itself,  formed 
a  national  guard,  and  organized  a  committee.  This  unexpected 
incident  put  you  in  a  firight.  The  ferment  spread  on  every  side. 
You  persuaded  the  minister,  of  whom  you  had  the  advantage  in 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Corsica,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
send  thither  your  father-in-law,  M.  Gaffori,  as  a  worthy  precur- 
sor of  M»  Narbonne,  who  had  the  impudence  to  try  by  force, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  uphold  the  tyranny  which  his 
deceased  father  of  glorious  memory  had,  by  his  genius,  defeated 
and  prostrated^  Innumerable  blunders  left  the  mediocrity  of  your 
&ther-in-law'8  talents  no  secret;  he  possessed  only  the  art  of 
making  enemies.  On  all  sides  the  pieople  gathered  against  him.  In 
this  pressing  danger  you  raised  your  eyes,  and  saw  Narbonne. 
Availing  himsdf  of  a  £ivourable  moment,  Narbonne  had  formed 
the  design  of  riveting  the  despotism  which  troubled  his  con- 
flcienoe,  on  an  island  whidi  he  had  desolated  by  unheard-of  cruel- 
ties* You  seconded  him ;  the  plan  is  laid  ;  five  thousand  men 
have  received  their  orders ;  the  decrees  to  augment  the  regiment 
of  the  province  by  one  battalion,  have  been  sent  off;  Narbonne 
haa  started.  This  poor  nation,  without  arms  and  without  courage, 
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18  hopelessly  and  lielplesslj  delivered  into  the  handa  of  him  who 
has  already  been  its  exeoationer. 

«  O  ye  ill-fated  fellow-^tizens  1  of  what  hateful  intrigae  were 
ye  the  destined  victims?  ye  would  have  seen  it  when  it  was  too 
late.  What  means  were  there  of  resisting,  ninarmedy  ten  thousand 
men  ?  Ye  would  have  subscribed  the  documents  of  your  degra- 
dation with  your  own  hands,  hope  would  have  fled,  or  hope  would 
have  been  stifled,  and  days  of  disaster  would  have  succeeded 
one  another  without  ceasing.  Free  France  would  have  regarded 
you  with  contempt,  grieved  Italy  with  anger;  and  Europe, 
astonished  at  this  unexampled  profound  debasement,  would  have 
expunged  from  her  annals  those  virtuous  traits  that  do  honour 
to  your  character.  But  your  communal  deputies  fisithomed  the 
design,  and  gave  you  warning  in  good  time.  A  king  who  con- 
stantly desired  only  the  happiness  of  his  people,  enlightened  on 
the  subject  by  M.  Lafayette,  that  stanch  friend  of  liberty, 
£>und  means  of  annihilating  the  intrigues  of  a  perfidious  minister, 
who  was  continually  instigated  by  i-evenge  to  damage  you* 
Ajaccio  in  its  addr^  showed  itself  in  earnest ;  with  so  much 
energy  was  the  wretched  condition  there  portrayed,  into  which 
the  most  despotic  government  had  brought  you.  Bastia,  which 
had  slumbered  till  then,  awoke  at  the  sound  of  danger,  and  took 
up  arms  with  that  resolution  which  has  ever  distinguished  iti 
Arena  came  from  Paris  to  the  Balagna,  full  of  those  sentiments 
which  render  people  capable  of  undertaking  every  thing,  and 
fearing  no  danger.  With  arms  in  one  hand,  and  the  decrees  of 
the  national  assembly  in  the  other,  he  made  his  avowed  enemies 
turn  pale.  Achille  Murati,  the  conqueror  of  Capraja,  who  had 
spread  despair  even  to  Grenoa,  who  only  wanted  circumstances 
and  a  wider  field  to  become  a  Turenne,  reminded  the  companions 
of  his  glory  that  it  was  time  to  gain  it  once  more ;  that  in  times 
of  danger  the  countiy  needed  not  intrigues  whicJi  it  could  not 
understand,  but  fire  and  steeL  At  the  sound  of  so  universal  a 
shock,  Gkfibri  relapsed  into  the  nothingness  from  which  intrigue 
had  drawn  him  forth  against  his  will.  He  quaked  with  fear 
in  the  fortress  of  Corte.  Narbonne  hastened  away  from  Lyon, 
to  bury  his  shame  and  his  infernal  designs  in  Rome.  A  few 
days  a^r,  Corsica  is  tied  to  France,  and  Paoli  recalled ;  and  the 
prospect,  changed  in  one  moment,  now  offers  you  a  career  which 
you  would  never  have  dared  to  hope  for. 

"  Forgive  me,  sir,  forgive  me !  I  took  up  my  pen  to  defisnd 
ypu,  but  my  heoid  has  forcibly  revolted  against  a  system  whidL 
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brought  treachery  and  perfidy  in  its  train.  And  how,  son  of 
this  same  fatherland,  have  you  never  felfc  any  feelings  towards 
it  1  And  how  was  your  heart  then  unmoved  at  the  sight  of 
the  rocks,  the  trees,  the  houses,  tHe  districts  which  were  the 
scenes  of  the  sports  of  your  childhood  1  When  you  came  into 
the  world,  this  country  bore  you  on  its  bosom,  and  nourished 
you  with  its  fruits.  When  you  came  to  years  of  discretion,  it 
rested  its  hopes  on  you,  honoured  you  with  its  confidence,  and 
said  to  you,  '  My  yon,  thou  seest  the  wretched  condition  to  which 
I  have  been  reduced  by  the  injustice  of  men,  gathering  myself 
up  with  the  force  of  passion,  I  am  regaining  the  powers  which 
promise  me  a  sure  and  infallible  recovery;  but  I  am  menaced 
anew — hasten,  my  son,  hasten  to  Veraailles,  enlighten  the  great 
king  as  to  my  state,  dispel  his  suspicions,  and  pray  him  for  his 
friendship.' 

**  Well  1  a  little  gold  made  you  a  traitor  to  your  country's  con- 
fidence; and  for  a  Httle  gold  you  were  soon  seen,  with  a  parri- 
cidal sword  in  your  hand,  rending  your  country's  inwards, 
O,  sir!  I  am  far  from  wishing  you  any  ill;  but  be. apprehensive 
<  .  .  .  there  are  stings  of  conscience  that  act  the  part  of 
avengers.  Your  fellow-citizens,  whom  you  abominate,  will  en- 
lighten France  upon  their  cause.  Your  estates  and  pensions, 
the  fruit  of  your  treacheries,  will  be  taken  from  yon.  In  the 
decrepitude  of  age  and  misery,  in  the  hoiTible  solitude  of  crime, 
you  will  live  long  enough  to  be  tormented  by  your  conscience. 
The  father  will  point  you  out  to  his  son,  the  teacher  to  his  pupil, 
saying  to  them,  *  Youths,  learn  to  honour  your  country,  virtue, 
.fidelity,  humanity  !* 

^  And  you,  whose  youth,  beauty,  and  innocence  is  thus  pros- 
tituted, whose  pure  and  chaste  heart  trembles  at  th6  touch  of  a 
felon's  hand !  estimable  and  unhappy  wife ! 

**  Soon  the  chain  of  honour  and  the  pageantry  of  riches  will 
vanish;  the  contempt  of  mankind  will  be  heaped  upon  you. 
Shall  you  seek  any  consolation  in  the  breast  of  him  who  is  the 
author  of  all  this — of  him  whom  your  gentle  and  loving  soul  can- 
not live  without  1  Shall  you  seek  tears  in  his  eyes  to  mingle 
them  with  your  own  1  Will  your  quivering  hand,  laid  upon 
his  heart,  endeavour  to  tell  him  of  the  agitation  of  your  own  ? 
Ah  !  if  you  find  tears  in  his  eyes,  they  will  be  those  of  the  pangs 
of  conscience.  If  his  heart  throbs,  it  will  be  with  the  convul- 
sions of  the  wicked  man  who  dies  cursing  nature,  himself,  and 
the  hand  that  guides  him. 
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<<0  Lametbl  O  Robespierre!  O  PetionI  O  Volney  !  O  Mira- 
beau!  O  Barnavel  O  Baillejl  O  Lafajette!  see,  that  is  the 
man  who  presumes  to  sit  hj  your  side.  Drippiiig  with  his 
brethren's  blood,  defiled  by* crimes  of  erery  sort,  he  boldly  pre- 
sents himself  in  a  general's  uniform,  the  unrighteous  wages  of 
his  villanies!  He  dares  to  oall  himself  representative  of  the 
nation,  he  who  has  Isold  it,  and  ye  suffer  it  1  He  dares  to  raise 
his  eyes  to  listen  to  your  discourses,  and  ye  sufier  it !  He  never 
had  more  than  the  voice  of  twelve  noblemen,  jf  thtU  is  called  the 
voice  of  the  people. .  If  that  is  the  voice  of  the  people,  Ajaccio, 
Bastia,  and  the  majority  of  the  cantons,  should  have  done  to  his 
effigy  what  they  would  have  done  to  his  person. 

"  But  ye,  who  are  seduced  by  the  error  of  the  moment,  or 
perchance  by  th^  abuse  of  the  minute,  to  oppose  the  new  changes, 
can  ye  suffer  a  traitor,  one  who  beneath  the  cold  outside  of  an 
intelligent  man  conceals  the  greed  of  a  lacquey  1  I  cannot 
think  it.  You  wUl  be  the  first  to  expel  him  with  shame  and 
ignominy,  as  soon  as  you  shall  have  been  enlightened  concerning 
the  tissue  of  villanies  of  which  he  has  been  the  artist. 

"I  have  the  honour,  sir,, to  be  your  very  submissive  and 
very  obedient  servant, 

^'  BOKAPARTE. 

*^From  my  Cabinet  c/MUdH,  Janxmry  23, 
Yewr  Twor 

"  From  my  Cabinet  of  Milelli ! " — it  sounds  quite  imperial.  One 
must  confess  this  bold,  unsparing,  violent  letter  of  the  youth  of 
twenty-one — half  a  Robespierre,  half  a  Marat — to  be  by  no 
means  inferior  to  the  best  pamphlets  of  the  revolutionaty  elo- 
quence. 

I  will  notice  here,  that  of  the  six  Corsican  deputies  at  the 
Convention,  three  voted  for  the  detention  of  Louis  Capet  for 
life,  two  for  detention  until  the  peace,  and  banishment  afterwards^ 
and  Cristoforo  Saliceto  alone  for  death. 
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CHAPTER  YE 

NAPOLEOFS  LAST  ACTIVITY  IN,  CORSICA,. 

In  the  year  17^1,  two  battalioris  were  to  be  formed  in  Corsica, 
The  soldiers  were  to  appoint  their  chiefs  themselves.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  Napoleon,  the  subsequent  Caesar, 
esteemed  it  the  highest  honour,  and  an  almost  unattainable  piece 
of  good  fortune,  to  raise  himself  to  be  chief  of  a  battalion.  The 
difficulties  were  very  greatj  as  was  the  energy  of  the- young  candi- 
date. He  was  opposed  by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Ajaccio, 
Cuneo,  Lodovioo  Ornano.  Ugo  Peretti,  Matteo  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
and  the  wealthy  Mario  Pertddi.  Peraldi  made  Napoleon  appear 
in  a  ridiculous  light,  and  scoffed  at  his  figure,  his  statrure,  and  his 
small  prospects.  Napoleon,  quite  enraged  at  this  conduct, 
challenged  him.  Peraldi  accepted  the  duel.  His  rival  waited 
till  eveuing  for  him  at  the  beautiful  little  chapel  of  the  Greeks, 
pacing  impatiently  up  and  down;  but  Peraldi  never  appearedt 
for  his  relations  had  prevented  the  duel. 

When  one  now  goes  to  the  chapel  of  the  Greeks,  whence  there 
is  a  very  beautiful  prospect  of  the  town  and  the  gulf,  one  per- 
ceives a  small  Ionic  temple  up  on  the  hill  near  the  shore,  to  one 
side.  I  inquired  its  meaning,  and  wasi  told  it  was  the  monument 
of  the  Peraldi.  Mario,  Napoleon's  rival  candidate  for  a  majority, 
lies  buried  there.  His  family  has  left  behind  it  no  other  cele- 
brity but  that  of  being  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  Corsica. 

Madame  Letitia  sacrifieed  half  her.  fortune  to  pi«ocure  for  her 
beloved  son  the  command  of  the  battalion.  Her  house  was 
always  open  to  Napoleon's  numerous  party,  and  her  table  always 
spread.  In  the  chambers  and  on  the  floor,  mattresses  always  lay 
ready  to  give  nighfc  quarters  to  the  anned  adherents.  They  lived 
there  as  in  a  state  of  defence  against  the  Vendetta.  The  position 
was  a  dangerous  one.  Napoleon  \?as  never  so  highly  wrought  up  as 
during  that  period;  he  slept  not  at  nights,  and  by  day  he  paced 
restlessly  up  and  down  in  the  roonis,  or  took  counsel  with  Abb6 
Fesch  and  his  partisans.  He  was  meditative  and  pale;  his  eyes 
iiill  of  fire,  and  his  soul  full  of  passion.  Perhaps  be  iidvanced 
with  greater  coolness  towards  the  consulate  and  the  empire,  thax^ 
towards  the  rank  of  a  major  of  the  national  guard  of  Ajaocio. 
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The  oommissioner  who  waa  to  preside  over  the  election  arrived, 
and  lodj(ed  in  the  Peraldia*  house.  This  was  terrible.  So,  on 
the  18th  Bnimaire  thej  determined  on  the  execution  of  a  little 
coup  cf  4tat,  The  Napoleon  partj  armed  themselves;  the  wild 
and  insolent  Bagaglino,  a  piuliaan  of  Napoleon,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  pushes  by  night  into  the  house  of  the  Peraldi,  whei-e  they 
are  sitting  at  table  with  the  commissioner.  **  Madame  Letitia 
desires  to  speak  with  you/*  ciies  Bagaglino  in  a  menacing  tone, 
'*  but  instantly.**— The  oommissioner  follows  him,  the  Peraldi 
not  daring  to  withhold  him :  the  Napoleonists  carry  off  their 
guest,  and  force  him  to  take  up  Us  quarters  in  the  Casa  Bona* 
jiarte,  under  the  pretext  that  he  was  not  fi'ee  with  the  Feraldis. 
This  coup  d*  Hoi  displays  Napoleon  all  ready-made. 

The  Casa  BonA|)arte  now  held  itself  in  a  state  of  war,  but 
Peraldi  ventured  to  do  nothing.  Now  came  the  day  of  the 
election.  It  was  to  be  held  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco. 
There  was  a  stormy  scene,  and  Geronimo  Pozzo.  di  Borgo  was 
pulled  down  from  the  speaker's  chair,  and  with  difficulty  pro- 
tected against  violence.  The  result  of  the  election  was  this: 
Quenzfe^  of  the  Napoleon  party,  becaoie  the  first  commander, 
and  Napoleon  next  to  him,  the  second.  The  victory  was  almost 
complete,  aud  the  unattainable  goal  almost  attained;  Napoleon 
was  second  commander  of  a  battalion  1 

From  this  time  Napoleon  Uved  entirely  in  his  battalion, 
of  which  he  was  the  soul.  Here  he  passed  through  practical 
military  studies  before  he  ever  went  to  the  field,  as  he  had 
passed  through  the  school  of  a  poUtician  in  the  club  of  Ajaccio. 
The  variance  increased  meanwhile  from  day  to  day,  between  the 
opposite  party,  that  of  the  aristocrats  and  priest-ridden  citizens^ 
and  the  national  battalion.  From  the  present  Oorsican  moun- 
taineers one  may  form  atolerable  idea  of  the  appearance  and  the 
nature  of  tke^uenza-Napoleon  battalion.  Not  without  reason 
must  the  Ajaccio  citizen  have  feared  this  troop  of  mountaineers 
undergoing  drill.  On  Easter-day  of  the  .year  1792,  it  came  to  a 
sanguimury  battle  between  the  people  of  Ajaccio  and  the 
battalion.  This  fell  out  on  the  Diamond  Square,  and  lasted 
several  days  with  much  bloodshed,  without  either  the  civil 
authorities  or  the  military  commander,  Maillard,  interposing. 
Napoleon  happily  escaped  all  danger.  When  the  storm  was 
allayed,  he  composed  a  letter  of  justification  in  the  name  of  his 
battalion,  and  addressed  it  to  the  department,  to  the  minister  of 
wajr,  and  to  the  leicislative.     Whereupon  three  commissioners 
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made  their  appearance  in  Ajaccio,  who  gave  a  favourable  report 
of  the  conduct  of  the  battalion ;  but  it  was  removed  away  from 
Ajaccio.  Napoleon  went  to  Corte,  where  Paoli  received  him 
-with  coldness. 

In  the  May  of  the  same  year  he  travelled  to  Paris,  to  fetch 
Lis  sister  Eliza  from  St.  Cyr.  There  he  was  surprised  by  the 
subversion  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  which  dashed  the 
prospects  of  military  promotion  that  he  had  hoped  to  realize  in 
Paris.  His  passionate  Corsican  nature  was  so  violently  con- 
vulsed thereby,  that  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  thoughts  of 
suicide.  He  worked  himself  free  of  them  in  a  dialogue  on  sui- 
cide. He  left  Paris  soon  after  the  terrible  2nd  September,  and 
returned  to  Corsica. 

Thus  at  the  time  when  Dumouriez  was  filling  the  world  with 
astonishment  at  the  first  feats  of  arms  of  the  young  republic,  the 
man  who  was  destined  to  change  the  face  of  Europe  was  wear- 
ing out  his  sti*ength  in  the  wild  island  of  Corsica,  in  keeping  his 
ground  against  the  cabals  of  his  adversaries,  and  in  forging 
cabals  of  his  own,  and  was  exposing  his  life  daily  to  the  perils  of 
the  dagger  and  the  blunderbuss.  Having  again  arrived  at 
Corte,  he  was  dismissed  with  severity  by  General  Paoli.  Their 
courses  were  henceforth  completely  divergent;  for  in  the  soul  of 
young  Bonaparte  other  wishes  were  now  uppermost,  than  the 
desire  of  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  noble  patriot.  Had  he 
done  so,  and  had  his  heart  retained  its  fire  for  the  freedom  of 
Corsica,  then  perhaps  at  this  day  a  wild  herdsman  would  liave 
pointed  out  to  me  some  place  of  terror  on  the  mountains,  and 
said,  "  See,  here  fell  the  great  Corsican  chief,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte; he  was  almost  as  powerful  a  hero  as  Sampiero." 

Paoli  gave  Napoleon  orders  to  r^air  to  Bomfazio,  to  attach 
himself  to  the  expedition  against  Sardinia.  Napoleon  yielded  a 
hurly  obedience. 

He  remained  eight  months  at  Bonifazio,  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements,  so  far  as  they  had  been  committed  to  him. 
On  the  22nd  January,  one  day  after  the  execution  of  Louis 
Capet,  Napoleon  was  near  losing  his  life  at  Boni&,zio.  Some 
marines,  a  frantic  rabble  from  Marseille,  were  come  on  shore, 
where  they  started  a  row  with  the  Corsican  battalion,  and,  when 
Napoleon  hastened  up  to  r^tore  peace,  they  received  him  with 
roars  of  ga  vra,  and  cried  that  he  was  an  aristocrat;  then,  rush- 
ilig  upon  him,  they  would  have  hung  him  up  on  the  lamp-post. 
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only  the  mairc,  people,  and  soldiers,  succeeded  in  putting  the 
noisy  band  to  the  rout. 

llie  attempt  upon  Sardinia,  commenced  under  Tntguet's 
command,  to  terrify  the  court  of  Turin,  was  a  complete  fiulure. 
People  affirm  Paoli  to  have  laboured  to  secure  its  ill-euooess. 
Although  he  had  placed  a  thousand  men  of  the  national  guard 
under  the  command  of  his  most  intimate  friend,  Colonna-Cesari, 
he  said  to  Cesari,  as  the  latter  himself  subsequently  related, 
"  Remember,  Cesari,  that  Sardinia  is  the  natural  ally  of  our 
-island ;  that  she  has  provided  us  with  provision&and  ammunition 
under  all  circumstances ;  and  that  the  king  of  Piedmont  has  ever  \ 
been  the  friend  of  the  Corsioans  and  their  cause.**  The  squadron 
commanded  by  Colonna  at  length  left  the  harbour  of  Boni£usio, 
and  sailed  towards  the  island  of  Saata  Maddalena.  Napoleon 
was  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Colonna^  charged  with  the 
artillery;  he  was  burning  with  impatience,  for  it  was  his  first 
feat  of  arms.  He  sprung  ashore  one  of  the  first,  and  hurled  a 
hand-grenade  with  his  own  hand  into  the  little  town  of  Madda- 
lena. But  bis  excellent  dispositions  had  no  result;  the  Sards 
made  a  sally,  and  Colonna  instantly  sounded  a  retreat, 

Toung  ISapoleon  wept  with  rage,  a)id  remonstrated  violently 
with  Colonna;  and  on  the  latter  paying  no  attention  to  his 
words,  he  turned  to  some  officers  and  said,  "  He  does  not  under- 
stand me."  Colonna  thereupon  put  him  down,  saying  with 
authority,  "  Tou  axe  an  impudent^  fellow  I**  The  youug  bom 
soldier  knew  his  duty,  and  silently  betook  himself  to  his  post. 
"  He  is  a  horse  for  parade,  and  no  more,"  he  said  subsequently. 
Thus,  Napoleon's  first  deed  of  arms  was  unfortunate,  unvicto- 
rious,  and  a  retreat. 

On  his  return  to  Bonifazio  he  heard  that  Paoli,  who  now 
found  himself  obliged  to  throw  off  the  mask,  had  dissolved  the 
Quenza  battalion.  This  happened  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1793, 
at  the  time  when  the  Convention  sent  Salioeti,  Delcher,  and 
Lacombe  as  its  commissioners  to  the  island,  Lucian  Bonaparte 
and  Bartolommeo  Arena  had  denounced  Paoli.  Napoleon,  how- 
e,ver,  had  no  share  in  the  denunciation;  on  the  contrary,  the 
memory  of  his  father  and  his  own  generosity  rather  prompted 
him  to  defend  his  great  fellow-countiyman.  He  himself  wrote 
Paoli's  Apology,  and  sent  it  to  the  Convention ; — an  act  which  does 
him  honour.  This  remarkable  paper  is  extant,  though  imperfect 
in  one  or  two  places ;  in  the  form  in  which  it  lies  before  me,  I 
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consider  it  as  Napoleon's  first  rough  draft,  from  w 
have  subsequently  moulded  an  elegant  whole. 


LRTTBR  or  NAPOI^EQN  TO  T?E  CONVENTJOff. 

"  Representatives! — You  are  the  true  organs  of  popular 
sovereignty.  AU  your  decrees  are  dictated  by  the  nation,  or 
executed  immediately  by  it.  Every  one  of  youp  laws  is  a  boon, 
and  earns  you  a  new  claim  to  the  thanks  of  posterity,  which  to 
you  owes  the  republic,  and  to  that  of  the  world,  whi^  from  you 
will  date  its  freedom. 

**  A  single  one  of  your  decrees  has  deeply  dejected  the  oitizens 
of  the  town  of  Ajaccio ;  that  which  bids  a  feeble  old  man  of 
seventy  to  drag  himself  to  the  bar  of  your  house,  and  puts  him 
for  the  moment  beside  the  godless  destructionist  and  the  venal 
aspirer  to  honour. 

''  And  can  Paoli  be  a  destructionist  or  a  selfish  aspirer  to 
honour? 

"  A  seditious  a^tatorl  and  wherefore?  Peradventure  to 
revenge  himself  on  the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  whose  perfidimia 
policy  loaded  his  country  with  misery,  ejid  forced  him  into  exile  9 
But  did  not  the  former  terminate  with  the  tyranny,  and  have 
not  you  satiated. his  resentment,  if  ho  still  cherishes  any,  in. 
Louis's  blood? 

"  A  seditious  agitator!  and  wherefore?  Perad venture  with 
the  view  of  restoring  an  aristocracy  of  nobility  and  priests  ? — he, 

who  from  his  thirteenth  yea* he  who  immediately 

upon  coming  to  the  head  of  affairs,  destroyed  feudalisfrif  and 
knew  no  other  distinction  than  that  of  the  citizen? — he  who, 
thirty  years  ago,  fought  against  Rome  and  was  eaxommuniccUed 
[this  is  incorrect,]  who  seized  upon  the  property  of  the  bishops 
to  give  it  away,  ; to  Venice, in  Italy  .... 

"A  seditious  agitator!  and  wherefore ?-^with  the  view  of 
delivering  Corsica  to  England? — he  who  would  not  deliver  it  to 
France  notwithstanding  the  offers  of  Chauvelin,  who  was  not 
sparing  of  titles  and  favours  ? 

"  Deliver  Corsica  to  England  I  what  would  he  gain  were  he 
to  be  living  in  the  mud  of  Loudon  ?  why  then  did  he  not  remain 
when  he  was  actually  exiled  there  ? 

*'  Paoli  a  self-seeker  !  If  Paoli  is  a  self-seeker,  what  can  he 
desire  more?  He  is  the  object  of  the  affection  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  who  deny  him  nothing;    he  is  cU  the  head  of  the 
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army ^"^SSdr^^n' the  ev«  of  the  day  on  which  he  will  have  to 
defend  the  country  against  a  hostile  attack. 

"  If  Paoli  was  ambitions,  he  has  gained  every  thing  from 

the  repubHc :  and  if  he  showed  himself  attached  to 

since  the  Constituent  Assembly  sat,  what  must  he  do  now,  when 
tike  peopU  itaUin  aUf 

"Paoli  ambitions!  Representatives,  when  the  French  were 
governed  by  a  corrupt  court,  when  there  was  no  belief  in  virtue 
or  putriotism,  one  must  doubtless  have  said  Paoli  was  ambi- 
tious. We  have  made  war  on  tyrants  ;  this  issuppoeed  not  to  have 
been  from  love  of  owr  country,  but  from  the  ambition  of  our 
leaders  I  In  Coblenz,  then,  Paoli  must  be  supposed  ambitions; 
hut  in  Paris,  in  the  centre  of  French  freedom^  Paoli  must,  if  rightly 
undei-stood,  be  deemed  the  patriarch  of  the  French  Kepublie ; 
so  posterity  wiU  think;  so  the  people  believes.  Follow  my 
resolution,  and  let  the  calumny  be  silenced,  and  the  funda- 
mentally corrupted  men  who  use  it  as  a  means.  EepresentatiTes ! 
PaoU  is  more  than  an  old  man  of  seventy;  he  is  feeble,  too !  But 
for  this  he  would  have  gone  to  your  bar  to  confound  his  enemies. 
We  owe  every  thing  to  him,  even  the  happiness  of  being  a  French 
republic  at  all.  He  constantly  enjoys  our  confidence.  As 
regarding  him,  revoke  your  decree  of  the  2n4l  April,  and  restore 
joy  to  this  whole  nation.*' 

Soon  after,  however,  the  young  revolutionist  fell  out  with 
Paoli  completely,  and  to  the  most  deadly  extreme  of  hostility. 
The  aged  patriot  found  in  the  young  man  the  most  vehement 
opponent,  not  of  his  person,  but  of  his  ideas.  They  say  Paoli  at 
that  time  did  not  yet  quite  understand  Napoleon,  and  that  he 
hinted  to  him  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  design  for  severing 
Corsica  from  France,  and  forming  a  connexion  with  England. 
Napoleon  started  up  in  a  rage  at  hearing  this,  and  Paoli  was 
fired  with  passionate  hatred  of  Napoleon.  Pasquale's  adherents 
were  very  numerous,  and  the  fortress  of  Ajaccio  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  friend  Colonna.  Paoli  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  then 
attomey-geueral,  accordingly,  cited  before  the  Convention,  bade 
defiance  to  the  summons,  and  now  lived  under  the  ban  of  the 
Convention,  and  in  open  war  against  the  French. 

The  three  representatives  now  appointed  Bonaparte  inspector- 
general  of  the  Corsican  artillery,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  task 
of  conquering  the  citadel  of  Ajaccio.  He  attempted ;  but  all  his 
efibrts  to  force  the  fortress  of  his  native  town  were  frustrated. 
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Fortune  had  grown  no  laurels  for  INTapoleon  in  Corsica.  Dur- 
ing this  enterprise  his  life  was  in  extreme  danger.  He  occupied 
the  tower  of  Capitello,  on  the  gulf  of  Ajaccio,  with  a  garrison  of 
about  fifby  men,  to  carry  on  his  operations  by  land  from  thisoentre, 
whilst  the  ships  of  war  bombarded  the  citadel  from  the  sea.  A 
storm  drove  the  fleet  out  of  the  gulf,  and  Napoleon  remained 
alone  in  the  tower,  supporting  life  on  horse-flesh,  cut  off"  from  his 
fleet  and  reduced  to  the  defensive,  till  some  shepherds  from  the 
mountains  rescued  him  from  his  position,  and  enabled  him  to  re- 
gain the  fleet  by  water. 

Disheai-tened  at  his  failure,  he  set  out  towards  Bastia  by  * 
land.  .  But  he  learnt  on  the  way  that  hi«  life  was  threatened, 
Mario  Peraldi  having  instigated  the  people  to  arrest  him  and 
deliver  him  to  Paoli,  who  would  have  him  shot  as  soon  as  ever 
he  could  get  hold  of  him.  At  Vivario  he  was  harboured  by  the 
priest^  and  at  Bocagnano,  rescued  with  extreme  difficulty  by  his 
friends  from  popular  violence;  he  concealed  himself  in  a  room, 
and  escaped  through  a  window  into  the  road  by  night.  *  He  got 
off  safe  to  Ajaccio.  But  being  still  more  vigorously  menaced 
here,  he  escaped  from  his  house  to  a  cavern  near  the  chapel  of 
the  Greeks,  where  he  held  himself  concealed  for  one  night.  His 
friends  at  length  embarked  him  safely,  and  he  reached  Bastia  by 
sea.  The  rage  of  the  Paolists  meanwhile  was  directed  against 
Napoleon's  family.  Madame  Letitia,  alarmed  at  the  indications 
of  approaching  danger,  fled  with  her  children  to  Milelli,  attended 
by  a  few  &ithfri]  pobesomi  from  Bastelica  and  Bocognano.  With 
her  were  Louis,  Eliza,  Paolina,  and  Abb6  Fesch ;  Jerome  and  Caro- 
line remained  concealed  in  the  Ramolinos'  house.  Not  secure  at 
Milelli,  the  terrified  family  fled  in  the  night  towards  the  sea 
near  the  tower  of  Capitello,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  await  there 
the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  which  was  announced.  The 
flight  through  this  difficult  mountainous  district  was  toilsome, 
there  being  no  other  roads  there  than  those  over  the  rocks, 
through  the  mobcchia,  and  across  the  mountain  streams. 
Madame  Letitia  held  pretty  little  Paolina's  hand,  while  Fesch 
went  with  £li2a  and  Louis ;  before  them  marched  a  troop  of 
their  partisans  from  Bastelica,  Sampiero's  birthplace,  and  behind 
them  the  men  of  Bocognano,  armed  with  daggers,  guns,  and  pis- 
tols. Thus  Napoleon's  family  wandered  over  the  mountains; 
and  after  great  exertions,  climbing  over  rocks  and  wading  through 
streams,  they  reached  the  shores  of  Capitello,  where  they  all  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  bush. 
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Just  at  this  time  Napoleon,  emharkin^  in  a  small  vessel  at 
BaHtia,  sailed  at  the  bead  of  the  French  fleet,  which  put  to  sea 
with  the  intention  of  landing  at  Ajaccio  and  taking  the  castle. 
Kaix>Ieon  went  ashore  near  the  Bloody  Islands,  where  many  of 
the  shepherds  dependent  npon  his  family  had  their  flocks;  and 
there,  hearing  that  his  family  had  fled,  he  sent  out  shepherds  in 
all  directions  to  search  them  out.  He  waited  through  the  night 
in  a  state  of  eager  anxiety  for  news.  Morning  came;  he  was 
bitting  under  a  rock,  thinking  uneasily  of  the  fate  of  his  family, 
when  a  shepherd  suddenly  dadied  up  to  him,  exclaiming,  **  Save 
yourself!** — A  troop  of  men,  who  had  marched  out  of  Ajaccio  to 
find  and  bring  home  Napoleon  and  his  family,  was  hastening 
towards  him.  Napoleon  sprang  into  the  sea;  his  little  vessel,  a 
xebec,  kept  the  pursuers  off  by  its  fire,  and  the  boat  took  him 
safely  up. 

On  the  same  day  Napc^eon  sailed  into  the  gulf,  and  as  he  was 
cruising  along  the  coast,  he  perceived  some  people  on  the  shore 
who  made  signs  to  be  taken  in.  It  was  Letitia^  his  mother,  and 
her  children. 

The  unfortunate  family  was  now  promptly  transported  to 
Calvi,  where  they  found  a  hospitable  reception.  But  the  Bona- 
parte house  was  plundered  and  desolated  by  the  enraged 
populace ;  and  the  family  owed  its  rescue  solely  to  the  precau- 
tions of  the  Oorsican  Costa,  to  whom  Napoleon  left  in  his  will 
the  sum  of  1 00,000  firancs  in  acknowledgment. 

Toung  Napoleon  himself,  after  a  vain  attempt  upon  Ajaccio, 
sailed  to  Calvi,  unsupported  by  the  fleet,  and  ultimately  himself 
recalled ;  and  then,  leaving  Corsica,  he  appears  again  in  Toulon. 

Thus  had  Pasquale  Paoli  himself  forced  Napoleon  upon  the 
history  of  the  world.  Two  men,  opposed  to  one  another  as 
bitter  enemies,  Marboetif  and  Paoli — that  is,  despotism  and  demo- 
cracy— had  indicated  to  Napoleon  the  direction  of  his  career. 
When  Napoleon  became  consul,  and  his  eonstellation  shone  forth 
resplendent  over  the  world,  Paoli*s  star  had  long  set.  .  It  deeply 
moves  me  to  think  of  the  noble  old  Pasquale,  a  long-forgotten 
exile,  sitting  solitary  in  his  house  in  London,  and  to  Remember 
how  he  illuminated  his  house  with  tmselfish  joy  on  the  news  of 
Napoleon*s  appointment  to  the  eonsulate,  forgetting  his  resent- 
ment, and  hoping  that  the  great  Corsican  would  be  «  rock  and 
tower  to  humanity.  He  says  in  a  letter:  ^'Napoleon  has 
accomplished  our  veswietta  on  all  those  who  have  been  the  cause 
of  our  £aJl.     I  only  hope  he  will  remember  his  country.*'     He 
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remained  in  banishment ;  Napoleon  did  not  recall  him,  perhaps 
fearing  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  French. 

In  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  Napoleon  forgot  his  little 
native  land — ^uDgrateful  and  weak  like  all  upstarts,  who  do  not 
like  to  be  reminded  of  the  obscure  scene  of  their  birth.  He  did 
nothing  for  his  poor  country ;  and  this  the  Corsicans  have  never 
been  able  to  forget.  They  cannot  forget  now,  that  once  when  a 
Corsican  presented  himsefr  to  the  emperor,  the  latter  asked  him 
drily,  "Well,  how  goes  it  in  Corsica;  do  the  people  keep 
murdering  one  another  still?"  ' 

Since  his  flight  from  Corsica  he  only  once  visited  the  island 
again ;  namely,  on  his  return  from  Egypt.  On  the  29th  Sep- 
tember, 1799,  his  ship  ran  into  the  harbour  of  Ajaccioj  with 
him  were  Murat  (who  was  at  a  ftiture  date  to  leave  this  same 
harbour  in  another  shape),  Eugene,  Berthier,  Lannes,  Andreossi, 
Louis  Bonaparte,  Monge,  and  Berthollet.  During  the  night  he 
sat  up  on  board  the  vessel  reading  the  papers,  and  far  into  the 
next  day.  He  would  not  go  ashore ;  but  his  companions  being 
curious  to  see  his  native  town,  hh  no  longer  opposed  their  request 
and  the  entreaties  of  the  citizens  of  Ajaccio.  A  man  who  had 
seen  Napoleon's  landing  as  a  child,  told  me  about  it,  "  See,'* 
said  he,  "  this  square  was  covered  with  hurraing  multitudes,  and 
the  roofs  were  crowded  with  people,  who  pressed  to  see  the  ex- 
traordinaiy  man  who  but  a  few  years  ago  used  to  go  about  among 
ua  a  simple  officer,  and  one  of  the  leading  democrats  of  Ajaccio, 
He  dismounted  at  the  Casa  Bonaparte.  He  went  to  walk  on 
the  Place  du  Diamant.  But  here  I  must  tell  you  a  story  which 
is  honourable  to  him.  When  14apoleon  was  still  at  Ajaccio,  the 
priests  and  aristocrats  were  very  much  embitt^ed  against  him. 
One  day  as  he  was  returning  home,  and  was  come  just  to  the 
comer  of  thts  street,  he  saw  a  priest — my  own  relation — standing 
at  the  window  of  yonder  house  with  his  gun  pointed  at  him.  At 
the  same  moment  Napoleon  stooped,  and  the  bullet  passed  over 
him  into  the  wall-^an  instant  sooner,  and  there  had  been  no 
Emperor  Napoleon  in  the  world.  Now  Napoleon,  on  the  occa- 
sion we  were  speaking  of,  met  this  priest  on  the  Place  du 
Diamant.  The  priest,  remembering  that  he  had  once  shot  at 
him,  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  street.  But  Napoleon  saw 
him,  and  going  up  to  him,  gave  him  his  hand  and  reminded  him 
gaily  of  the  past.  See^  he  was  no  Gorsieaa  in  thaty-  great  men 
easily  forget  injuries."  But  Napoleon  was  quite  a  Corsican  when 
\e  had  the  Due  d'Ea^en  shotw     This  was  the  act  of  a  Corsican 
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bandit,  and  can  only  be  truly  comprehended  when  it  is  under- 
stood what  is  sanctioned  by  the  custom  of  blood-revenge  in 
Corsica, — namely,  the  murder  even  of  innocent  members  of  the 
hostile  family.  Not  entirely  could  Napoleon  belie  his  Corsican 
nature,  and  so  he  was  romantic,  theatrical,  and  adyenturous,  as  the 
Corsicans  frequently  are.  Egypt,  Russia^  and  Elba,  aie  points 
in  his  histoiy  when  he  was  nothing  but  a  great  and  talented 
adventurer. 

At  Ajaccio  he  went  hunting  with  his  companions,  and  passed 
a  day  at  Milelli,  where  in  former  days  he  had  written  the  pam- 
phlet against  Buttafuooo.  How  many  wonderful  deeds  now  lay 
behind  himl  how  many  princes  and  nations  the  power  of  his 
sword  and  the  thunder  of  his  phrases  had  now  had  prostrate  I 
He  called  his  herdsmen  to  him,  and  he  rewarded  handsomely 
that  Bagaglino  who  had  executed  his  first  coup  d  iUU  for  hinu 
He  distributed  his  herds  and  his  fields  among  them.  His  nurse, 
Camilla  Hari,  also  came  and  embraced  him  with  sobs;  she 
brought  him  a  present  of  a  flask  of  milk,  saying  in  her  simple 
natve  way,  ''My  son,  I  have  gi^en  thee  the  milk  of  my  breast; 
take  now  the  milk  of  my  goat.'*  Napoleon  gave  her  a  comfort- 
able house  at  Ajaccio,  and  plenty  of  arable  land,  and  when  he 
was  Emperor  he  added  a  pension  of  3600  francs.— -After  a  stay 
of  six  days  he  set  sail  again  for  France. 

Since  that  time  he  never  again  visited  his  native  island;  but 
fortune  once  showed  it  to  his  eyes,  when  he,  a  broken-down  man« 
shoved  aside  from  histoiy  and  used  up  for  its  purposes,  stood 
upon  the  little  crag  of  Elba.  Ironical  fortune  showed  him  the 
obscure  scene  whence  he  had  been  drawn  forth  into  the  world 
to  try  his  fortune. 

Later,  in  St.  Helena,  his  thoughts  were  always  recurring  to 
Corsica.  Dying  persons  frequently  retrace  in  thoughts  the 
journey  of  their  life,  and  dwell  most  fondly  on  their  childhood. 
He  spoke  much  of  his  native  land.  He  says  once  in  the  com- 
mentaries :  "  My  good  Corsicans  were  not  satisfied  witii  me  at 
*the  time  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.  They  affirmed  that 
I  had  done  little  for  my  native  land.  .  .  .  My  enemies,  and  my 
enviers  still  more,  acted  as  perfect  spies  on  my  actions;  all  that 
I  did  for  my  Corsicans  was  decried  as  robbery  and  as  injustice 
towards  the  French.  This  necessary  policy  estranged  the 
hearts  of  my  countrymen  from  me,  and  cooled  their  interest  in 
me.  I  lament  it,  but  I  could  not  act  otherwise.  When  the 
Corsicans  saw  me  unfortunate,  when  they  saw  me  ill  treated  hf 
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many  an  ungrateftil  Frenchman,  and  Europe  conspiring  against 
me,  they  forgot  every  thing,  like  mien  of  firm  and  uncorrupted 
virtue,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
me  if  I  had  willed  it.  .  .  .  What  reminiscences  has  Corsica  left 
me!  I  still  think  with  delight  of  its  heautifnl  scenes  and  its 
mountains ;  I  still  remember  the  fragrance  its  air  exhales.  J 
would  have  improved  the  lot  of  my  beautiful  Corsica,  I  would 
have  made  my  fellow-citizens  happy,  but  the  downfall  came,  and 
I  could  not  carry  out  my  plans." 

The  first  question  Napoleon  put  to  his  Corsiean  physician, 
Antommarchi,  when  he  entered  his  room  in  St.  Helena,  was, 
"  Have  you  a  Filippinif  Many  of  his  island  countrymen  had 
accompanied . him  in  his  career;  and  many  he  had  promoted, 
^ociochi,  Arena,  Cervoni,  Arrighi,  Saliceti,  Casabianca,  Abbatuc- 
*  ci,  and  Sebastiani.  With  the  same  Colonna,  who  had  been  Paoli's 
friend  and  had  formerly  opposed  him,  he  stood  on  terms  of  in- 
timate friendship  until  his  death.  They  say  Paoli  had  charged 
him  to  lay  an  ambush  for  young  Napoleon,  near  Ajaccio,  and  to 
bring  him  alive  or  dead :  well,  they  say  so.  Colonna  refused. 
He  continued  a  friend  to  both  parties,  Paoli  as  well  as  Napoleon, 
without  hypocrisy,  for  he  was  a  noble-minded  man.  He  was 
the  first  who  knew  of  Napoleon's  flight  from  Elba,  and  to  him 
Napoleon  in  his  will  confided  the  care  of  his  mother.  Colonna 
tindertook  this  duty  conscientiously,  and  remained  with  Letitia 
till  her  death,  as  her  friend  and  major-domo.  He  afterwards 
retired  to  Vico,  near  Ajaccio.  .      . 

From  the  hand  of  a  Corsican,  Napoleon,  when  dying,  received 
extreme  unction  in  St.  Helena ;  this  priest  was  Vignale,  who 
was  afterwards  murdered  in  Corsica.  Thus  Napoleon  died  among 
his  brother  countrymen,  who  did  not  desert  him.  * 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
TWO  coFFma 

Ah  I  where  ii  now  the  greatett'monaroh'i  throne? 
And  where  are  all  the  mightiest  heroes  gone? 
Thon  goest  henee— the  world  endureth  on, 
And  its  great  Usdng  riddle  solved  has  none. 
<)f  lessons  wise  it  hath  for  ns  full  store ; 
Then  whj  do  we  not  hearken  to  it  more? 

FiBDUH. 

"Whimt  I  pictured  to  n^yaelf  the  histoiy  of  Kapoleon,  )u8 
brilliant  empire,  the  nations,  and  the  princes  whom  this  pre- 
cipitate planet  attracted  to  his  court,  and  the  flood  of  events  and 
destinies  that  he  cast  over  the  world,  I  was  oyercome,  in  his  now 
desolate  and  deathly  silent  house,  by  a  feeling  of  sddness  aad  of 
satisfaction  at  once. 

All  those  immense  passions,  which  insatiably  devoured  balf 
the  world,  where  are  they  now,  and  where  is  their  influence  still 
felt  ?  They  are  like  a  dream,  like  a  great  fable  told  by  nurse 
Time  to -her  children.  Thanks  be  to  Time!  She  is  the  silent» 
mysterious  power  that  levels  all  again,  even  heaven-toweidng 
potentates.  She  is  the  salutary  ostracism,  the  true  potsherd 
justice. 

Where  is  Napoleon  ?  what  is  left  of  him  ? 

A  name,  and  a  relic  which  is  now  openly  adored  by  an  easily 
dazzled  nation.  What  has  now  been  taking  place  beyond  the 
Khine,  appears  to  me  like  Napoleon's  funeral  celebi*ation  of  the 
year  1821.  But  the  dead  rise  not  again.  After  the  gods  came 
the  ghosts,  and  after  the  world's  tragedy  comes  the  Satyric 
•drama. — A  cadaverous  smell  has  gone  out  into  the  world  since 
they  have  raised  up  a  dead  man  there  beyond  the  Ehina 

I  .went  ftt)m  Letitia's  house  to  the  chapel  of  her  tomb. 

The  street  of  the  "  King  of  Rome  "  leads  to  the  cathedral  of 
Ajaccio.  This  church  is  a  heavy  building  with  a  simple  fagade, 
above  the  portal  of  which  an  expunged  coat-of-arms  may  be 
seen.  Doubtless  it  was  the  arms  of  the  extinct  republic  of  Grenoa. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  gay,  and  rather  rustic.  Heavy  pillars 
divide  it  into  three  naves ;  the  dome  is  small^  as  well  as  the  gallery. 
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On  the  right  of  the  choir  is  a  small  chapel  hung  with  black. 
Two  coffins  covered  with  black  velvet  stand  in  it  before  an  a]tar, 
which  is  decked  out  quite  in  village  £Eishion.  At  the  head  and 
foot  of  each  coffin  there  are  heavy  wooden  candelabra  set  up, 
and  a  constant  lamp — extinguished,  however — hangs  above  each. 
On  the  coffin  to  the  left  hand  lies  a  cardinal's  hat  and  a  garland 
of  everlastings. 

These  are  the  coffins  of  Madame  Letitia  and  Cardinal  Fesch. 
They  were  brought  hither  in  the  year  1851  from  their  Italian 
graves.  Letitia  died  on  the  2nd  February,  1836,  in  her  Koman 
palace  on  the  Venetian  Square,  and  her  coffin  stood  from  that 
time  to  this  in  a  church  of  the  small  town  Corneto,  near  Eome, 

No  marble,  no  work  of  art,  no  sepulchral  pomp — nothing 
adorns  the  spot  where  a  woman  is  buried  who  bore  an  emperor, 
three  kings,  and  three  princesses  ! 

I  was  surprised  by  the  unconscious  irony,  and  the  profound 
tragic  significance  embodied  in  this  almost  rustic  simplicity  of 
Letitia*s  sepulchral  chapel.  It  resembles  a  princely  grave  com- 
posed of  theatre  scenes.  Her  coffin  rests  on  a  high  wooden 
trestle ;  the  inelegant  candelabra  are  of  wood  too,  and  the  gold 
is  tinsel.  The  hangings  of  the  chapel  seem  to  be  velvet,  but  they 
are  of  common  taffeta,  and  the  long  silver  fringes  to  them  are 
of  silvered  paper.  That  golden  Imperial  crown  on  the  coffin  is 
of  wood,  with  tinsel  pasted  over  it.  Only  Letitia's  garland  of 
everlastings  is  genuine. 

They  told  me  this  sepulchral  chapel  was  provisional,  and  that 
a  new  cathedral  is  to  be  built,  with  a  beautiful  vault  for*  Letitia. 
There  will  be  no  huny  about  that,  the  Corsieans  being  so  poor; 
and  I  should  be  sorry  for  it,  too.  The  honest  citizens  of  Ajaccio 
know  not  how  deep  a  meaning  they  have  illustrated.  What  a 
philosophy  of  life  speaks  from  this  chapel  I  ....  What 
were  the  cro.wns,  after  all,  which  Letitia  of  Ajaccio  and  her  chil- 
dren wore  ?  For  one  short  evening  they  were  princes ;  then 
they  hastily  threw  off  the  purple  and  the  sceptre,  and  disappear- 
ed, as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Therefore  has  history  herself 
plfkced  the  tinsel  crown  upon  the  coffin  of  Letitia  Eamolino,  the 
citizen's  daughter.  Let  it  lie  ;  it  is  not  less  beautiful  though  it 
be  false,  like  the  fortiuie  of  the  bastard  kings  whom  this  woman 
bore. 

Never  since  the  worid  has  been,  has  a  mother's  heart  beaten 
more  passionately  than  that  of  the  woman  in  this  coffin.  She 
saw  her  childi*en  one  after  another  on  the  high  sunlit  pinnacle 
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of  human  glory,  and  one  after  the  other  saw  them  falL     She  hai 
paid  the  debt  of  destiny. 

Yea,  truly — one  who  stands  by  this  coflBn  has  difficulty  to 
YX)mmand  his  emotions ;  so  painfully  touching?  and  so  great  a 
tragedy  of  a  mother's  heart  lies  buried  in  it.  What  an  unmerit- 
ed destiny  !  And  how  came  it  that,  in  the  womb  of  such  a  cheer- 
ful, simple  young  wife,  such  world-wide,  historical  forces,  such 
men  and  nation-absorbing  powers,  were  destined  to  come  to  ma- 
turity) 


CHAPTER  Yin. 

POZZO  DI  BOEQO. 


This  house  in  the  Rue  Napoleon  in  which  the  exile  Murat 
lived,  is  transformed  into  a  palace.  The  arms  above  the  door 
tell  that  it  belongs  to  the  &mily  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  Next  to 
the  Bonapartes  the  Pozzo  di  Borgos  are  the  most  celebrated 
family  of  Ajaccio,  being  of  ancient  nobility,  and  known  in  Ck>r8ica 
long  before  the  former.  In  the  sixteenth  century  they  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  the  service  of  Yenice.  The  Corsican  poet,  Biagino 
di  Leca,  who  celebrates  the  deeds  of  Alfonso  Omano,  in  his  epic 
"  II  D*Omano  Marte,"  extols  at  the  same  time  several  Pozzo  di 
Borgos,  and  predicts  immortal  glory  to  their  race. 

The  family  at  least  gained  a  European  celebrity  through  Count 
Carlo  Andrea  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  friend  of  Napoleon's  youth, 
Paoli's  friend,  and  the  inexorable  Corsican  hater  of  the  emperor. 
He  was  born  March  8,  1768,  at  Alata,  a  village  near  Ajaccio. 
He  studied  law  at  Pisa,  like  Carlo  Bonaparte,  and  then  played  a 
part  in  Corsica,  first  as  a  Democrat  and  Revolutionist,  and  sub- 
sequently as  a  Paolist.  In  the  year  1791  he  was  the  deputy  for 
Ajaccio,  and  afterwards  attorney-general,  and  Paoli's  right- 
'  hand  man.  When  Corsica  attached  itself  to  England,  this  dex- 
terous man  becaiiie  president  of  the  Corsican  Council  of  State 
under  Elliot's  viceroyalty.  They  say  that  his  diplomacy  brought 
his  patron  Paoli  into  discredit  with  the  English,  in  order  to  make 
his  own  influence  solely  felt.  He  subsequently  left  Corsica,  and 
went  several  times  to  London,  to  Yienna,  to  Russia,  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  to  Syria ;  passing  through  the  world  and  its  courts, 
like  S^mpiero  of  old,  thin  inexorable  enemy  unceasingly  stirred 
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lip  the  hatred  of  cabinets  •  against  Napoleon.  Alexander  made 
Lim  a  Russian  counsellor  of  state  in  the  year  1802,  Napoleon 
2)ursued  him  with  equal  hatred,  and  longed  to  get  into  his  power 
this  terrible  foe,  who  crossed  him  in  all  his  courses.  After  the 
peace  of  Pressburg,  he  demanded  his  extradition.  Had  he 
gained  it,  he  would  have  done  with  Pozzo  di  Borgo  as  Charles 
XII.  did  with  Patkul.  An  extraordinary  thing  is  this  hostility; 
it  is  regular  Corsicari  vendetta^  Coi-sican  hatred  transferred  to 
the  history  of  the  world,  Pozzo  di  Borgo  it  was  who  determined 
Bemadotte  to  act  against  Napoleon ;  it  was  he  who  instigated 
the  allies  to  a  rapid  march  against  Paris ;  it  was  he  who  set 
aside  the  King  pf  Rome,  and  who,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
urged  them  to  banish  Napoleon  from  the  dangerous  Elba  to  a 
far  more  distant  island.  At  Waterloo  he  stood  with  arms  in 
his  hands  against  his  gi*eat  adyersary,  and  was  wounded.  And 
when  his  gigantic  foe  was  f«H'  ever  humbled  at  St.  Helena,  the 
diplomatist,  in  the  feeling  of  satiated  revenge,  spoke  the  proud 
and  terrible  words,  "I  have  not  killed  Napoleon,  but  I  havq 
cast  the  last  spadeful  of  earth  upon  Him  !" 

Pozzo  di  Borgo  earned  the  coronet  of  a  Russian  count,  and  the 
honour  of  being  the  permanent  representative  of  all  the  Russias 
at  the  tjourt  of  France.  Living  at  Paris,  he  generally  opposed  the 
reaction,  and  was  throwD  into  a  position  of  difference  with  the 
courts  in  consequence.  Notwithstanding  his  career,  he  was  and 
ever  remained  a  Coraican,  I  was  told  that  he  never  put  off  his 
national  ways.  He  loved  his  native  land.  One  might  almost 
say  that,  even  in  withdrawing  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen 
from  Napoleon  to  himself,  he  was  carrying  on  his  feud  with 
Napoleon.  Napoleon  did  nothing  for  Corsica ;  Pozzo  di  Borgo 
a  great  deal.  He  instituted  the  publication  of  the  two  Coi-sicau 
historians,  Filippini  and  Peter,  and  Gregori  dedicated  to  him  a 
collection  of  the  statutes.  Pozzo  di  Borgo's  name  thus  appears 
on  the  three  greatest  documents  of  Corsican  history,  and  is  in- 
delible. His  beneficence  to  his  countrymen,  in  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  alms,  was  great,  as  was  his  fortune.  He  died  as 
a  private  citizen  at  Paris,  Feb.  15,  1842,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  ill  at  ease  with  the  world,  internally  worn  out,  and  mentally 
diseased.  He  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  diplomatists  and 
acutest  heads  of  this  century. 

His  immense  fortune  went  to  his  nephews,  wjio  have  bought 
large  estates  near  Ajaccio.  One  of  theiu  was  murdered  a  few 
jears  ago  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.     He  was  manager  of  th^ 
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charitieB  distributed  by  Count  Carlo  Andrea,  and  had  rendered 
himself  odioos  in  this 'capacitj.  I  was  told  that  he  had  also 
refused  a  certain  high  compensation  demanded  hj  the  relatives 
of  a  girl  whom  he  had  seduced.  The  parties  aggrieved  by  him 
resolved  on  his  death.  So  as  he  was  one  day  driving  in  his  car- 
riage from  his  villa  to  the  town,  they  encompassed  the  carriage, 
and  cried  out  to  him,  ''Nephew  of  Carlo  Andrea  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  descend  I**  The  wretched  man  did  so  without  delay.  The 
murderers  perpetrated  the  execution  with  perfect  sang  Jraid^  in 
the  light  of  day  and  in  the  open  air,  as  an  act  of  popular  justice 
against  a  criminal.  The  shots  did  not  immediately  kill  him. 
The  murderers  carried  the  dying  man  into  the  carriage,  and  told 
the  coachman  to  turn  round,  that  Pozzo  di  Borgo's  nephew 
might  die  in  bed.  They  then  went  into  the  bush,  where  they 
were  slain  some  time  after  in  contests  with  the  gens  d'  armes. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  terrible  popular  justice,  such  as  is  often 
exercised  in  Corsica.  I  will  here  tell  a  second  case.  It  is  an 
admirable  but  cruel  history,  which  took  place  at  the  village  of 
Alata,  the  birthplace  of  the  Pozzos,  a  few  miles  from  Ajacdo. 


THE  C0B8ICAK  BRUTUS. 

Two  grenadiers  of  the  French  Flemish  r^ment,  which  was 
quartered  as  a  Geonese  auxiliaiy  corps  to  garrison  Ajaccio, 
deserted.  They  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Alata,  and  kept  them* 
selves  concealed  there  in  the  wilds,  where  they  claimed  the  com* 
passion  and  hospitality  of  the  poor  herdsmen. 

Sacred  are  the  rights  of  hospitality.  He  who  violates  them^ 
before  Grod  and  man  is,  by  the  time-hallowed  usage  of  our  fathers, 
a  Cain. 

"When  spring  was  come,  some  officers  of  the  Flemish  regiment, 
hunting  on  those  mountains  of  Alata,  came  near  the  place 
where  the  two  fugitives  lay  concealed.  The  latter  perceived  the 
huntsmen,  and  crouched  down  behind  a  rock,  that  they  might 
not  be  seen,  and  themselves  be  hunted  down  as  gama  A  young 
herdsman  was  pasturing  his  goats  there ;  M.  de  Nozieres,  colonel 
of  the  regiment,  went  up  to  him  and  asked  him  whether  it  was 
possible  that  some  fugitive  grenadiers  were  concealed  in  the 
mountains  ?  "  I  do  not  know,'*  said  the  herdsman,  and  appeared 
I  embarrassed.  M.  de  Nozieres, gathering  suspicion  from  his  manner, 
-  menaced  him  with  the  severe  punishment  of  instantaneous  confine* 
nient  in  the  prison  of  Ajaccio,  if  he  dia  not  tell  the  truth* 
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Then  Joseph  was  terrified;  he  said  nothing,  but  he  tremblingly 
pointed  with  his  hand  to  the  place  where  the  poor  deserters 
were  hiding.  The  officer  did  not  understand  him.  "Speak!'* 
he  thundered  at  hinu  Joseph  would  not  speak,  but  again, 
pointed  with  his  hand.  The  other  officers  now  let  loose  his  hands, 
and  hastened  to  the  place  indicated,  perhaps  expecting  to  find 
an  animal  that  the  simple  mute  had  pointed  out  to  them. 

The  two  grenadiers  sprang  up  and  fled,  but  were  overtaken 
and  secured. 

M.  de  Nozieres  ga^e  Joseph  four  bright  golden  louis-d'ors  for 
his  information.  The  young  herdsman,  on  holding  the  gold 
pieces  in  his  hand,  forgot,  in  a  childish  rapture,  officers  and 
grenadiers,  and  the  whole  world  besides;  for  he  had  never  seen 
pure  gold.  He  ran  into  his  father's  cabin,  and  called  together  his 
father,  mother,  and  brol^hers;  and  he  behaved  like  one  distracted 
with  delight,  and  showed  his  treasure. 

"  How  did  you  come  by  this  gold,  my  son  Joseph  1 "  asked  the 
old  herdsman.  The  son  told  what  had  happened.  At  every 
word  that  he  spoke  his  father's  countenance  became  darker,  and  his 
brothers  were  horrified;  and  when  Joseph  had  finished  his  story^ 
the  father  was  pale  as  death. 

Sacred  are  the  rights  of  hospitality.  He  who  violates  them, 
before  God  and  man  is,  by  the  time- hallowed  usage  of  our  Others, 
a  Cain. 

The  old  herdsman  cast  a  temble  glance  at  his  trembling  son, 
and  went  out  of  the  cabin.  He  called  his  whole  kin  together, 
and,  when  they  wer«  assembled,  he  laid  the  case  before  them, 
and  called  them  to  pronounce  sentence  on  his  son ;  for  the  latter 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  traitor,  and  to  have  brought  shame  on 
his  whole  tribe  and  nation. 

The  court  of  kinsmeft  unanimously  pronounced  sentence  that 
Joseph  was  worthy  of  death.  "  Wo's  me  and  my  son  !"  cried  the 
old  man  in  despair :  "  wo  to  my  wife,  that  she  bore  me  this 
Judafi !" 

The  kinsmen  went  to  Joseph,  and  led  him  to  a  lonely  place 
Bear  the  city-wall  of  Ajaccio. 

"  Wait  here,"  said  the  old  herdsman ;  "  I  will  go  to  the  com- 
mander ;  I  will  beg  the  life  of  the  two  grenadiers.  Let  their 
life  be  life  to  my  son  also." 

The  old  man  went  to  M.  de  Noziferea.  He  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  before  him,  and  begged  for  the  pardon  of  the  two  sol- 
diers.   The  officer  regarded  him  with  astonishment,  wcmdering 
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at  the  compassion  of  a  herdsman,  'who  wept  so  bitterly  for  two 
strange  soldiers.  But  he  told  him  that  deserters  were  worthy 
of  death,  for  so  it  was  ordained  by  the  law.  The  old  man  rose 
and  went  away  weeping. 

He  came  back  to  the  wall  where  the  kinsmen  stood  with  poor 
Joseph.  "  It  is  in  vain,"  said  he.  "  My  son,  Joseph,  thou  must 
die ;  die  like  a  brave  man,  and  farewell !" 

Poor  Joseph  wept ;  but  then  he  became  tranquil  and  collected. 
A  priest  had  been  sent  for,  who  receiyed  his  confession,  and 
gaye  him  spiritual  consolation.  * 

It  was  the  very  hour  when  the  two  poor  deserters  were 
beaten  to  death  with  rods.  Poor  Joseph  placed  himself  com- 
posedly against  the  wall ;  the  kinsmen  aimed  weU,  and  Joseph 
was  dead. 

When  he  had  fallen,  his  old  father,  bitterly  weeping,  took  the 
four  bright  louis-d'ors,  and  gave  them  to  the  priest,  saying  to 
him,  "  Go  to  the  commander  and  say  to  him,  *  Sir,  here  is  your 
Judas-wages  back  again.  We  are  poor  and  honest  men,  and 
have  executed  justice  upon  him  who  recerved  it  from  your 
hand.'" 

Sacred  are  the  rights  of  hospitality.  He  who  violates  them, 
before  God  and  man  is,  by  the  time-hallowed  usage  of  our  fathers, 

^  Cain. 

»  «  -x  *  * 

At  Alata  and  Ajaccio  they  still  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
magnanimous  deed  of  a  woman  of  the  family  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
in  the  year  1794.     Let  this  also  be  told  hoi'e. 

MARIA17KA  POZZO  DI  BORGO. 

All  the  folk  were  merry-making  at  the  carnival  at  Appietto, 
near  Ajaccio.  Agreeably  to  an  ancient  tustom,  which  still  sub- 
sists in  the  island,  the  carnival-king  sat  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place  surrounded  by  his  ministers,  with  a  golden  crown 
on  his  head.  Tables  were  set  up  full  of  wine,  fruit,  and  viands 
of  various  sorts.  For  the  king  of  the  carnival  had  imposed  ex- 
tensive contributions  ;  and  it  is  the  law  of  the  Corsican  carnival 
that  he  is  privileged  to  impose  upon  the  families  of  the  village, 
according  to  their  property,  the  contributions  in  wine  and  vic- 
tuals which  they  have  to  bring  for  the  public  good. 

So  they  were  drinking  and  feasting  to  their  hearts'  content. 
The  guitars  and  fiddles  struck  up,  and  the  young  folk  were 
whirUug  in  the  mazes  of  the  dance.  , 
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'  All  of  a  sudden,  in  the  midst  of  the  merriment,  a  gun-^hot  and 
a'  shriek  were  heard,  and  they  all  fled  asunder  in  fright.  A 
vild  confusion  arose  on  the  market-place  of  Appietto.  There 
lay  the  young  Felix  Pozzo  di  Borgo  in  his  blood.  An  insult 
had  been  offered,  and  Andrea  Bomanetti  had  shot  him.  Andrea 
was  oS  to  the  Macchia. 

'  The  dead  youth  was  taken  to  the  house  of  his  mother.  The 
women  raised  the  iamento;  not  a  guitar  was  heard  any  longer. 
Felix's  mother  Marianna  was  jbl  widow,  and  had  suffered  great 
misfortunes.  "When  the  youth  had  been  brought  to  the  cemetery 
she  wept  no  more,  but  only  thought  how  he  was  to  be  avenged; 
for  she  was  a  highnspirit-ed  woman,  and  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Colonna  d'lstria. 

Marianna  put  off  her  woman's  clothes,  and  put  on  the  dress 
of  a  man.  She  wrapped  herself  in  a  pelone,  put  a  Phrygian  cap 
on  her  head,  girded  herself  with  the  cai'ohera,  stuck  dagger  and 
pistols  in  her  belt,  and  seized  the  double-barrelled  gun.  She 
perfectly  resembled  a  rough  Cprsican  man;  only  the  scarlet 
girdle,  a  velvet  edging  on  her  pelone,  and  the  ornamental  handle 
of  her  dagger,  bright^  with  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  betrayed 
her  to  be  of  a  noble  house. 

She  put  herself  at.  the  head  of  her  kinsmen,  and  restlessly 
pursued  the  murderer  of  her  son.  Andrea  Bomanetti  fled  from 
bush  to  bush,  from  cave  to  cave,  from  mountain  to  mountain ;  but 
Marianna  was  on  his  track.  One  dark  night  the  fugitive  took 
refuge  in  his  own  house,  in  the  viUage  of  Marchesaccia.  Here 
lie  was  discovered  by  a  girl  of  £he  hostile  clan,  who  gave  news 
of  his  hiding-place.  Marianna  hastened  up ;  her  kinsmen  sur- 
rounded the  house ;  Bomanetti  made  a  valiant  stand,  but  when. 
his  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and  his  enemies  had  already  . 
mounted  the  roof  to  break  in  upon  him,  he  saw  that  he  was  lost. 
He  then  thought  of  nothing  but  the  salvation  of  his  soul ;  for 
he  was  pious,  and  feared  God. 

"  Hold  1"  cried  Bomanetti  itom  the  house ;  "  I  will  surrender 
myself,  but  promise  that  I  may  confess  myself  before  I  die." 
Marianna  Pozzo  di  Borgo  promised  him  this. 

So  Bomaneiti  came  forward,  and  surrendei-ed  himself  volun- 
tarily into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  They  led  him  into  the 
village  of  Teppa,  and  stopped  before  the  door  of  the  priest,  Sa- 
verius  Casalonga.  Marianna  called  the  priest,  and  begged  him 
for  the  love  of  Grod  to  receive  Bomanetti's  confession,  for  he  must 
die  afterwarda 
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The  priest  entreated  with  tears  Ibr  the  life  of  the  unhappy 
man,  hut  his  prajers  were  in  vain.  Ha  reoeiyed  the  confession  ; 
and  whilst  the  murderer  of  her  son  was  making  it  to  the  priest^ 
Marianna  knelt  and  prayed  God  to  have  merpy  on  his  sooL 

The  confession  was  aooomplished.  The  Pokzo  di  Boigos  now 
led  Romanetti  out  of  the  village,  and  bound  him  to  a  tree. 

They  raised  their  guns — suddenly  Marianna  rushed  up — 
"'Huldl"  she  cried;  «<for  Qod*a  sake,  hold!*'  and  she  ran  to  the 
tree  to  which  he  was  bound,  and  clasped  in  her  arms  the  mm> 
derer  of  her  son.  '*  In  the  name  of  God,**  she  said,  ^  I  forgive! 
him!  Though  he  has  rendered  me  the  most  afflicted  of  all 
mothers,  yet  shall  ye  do  him  no  further  injuiy,  and  rather  shoot 
me  than  him.**  So  she  held  him  clasped  in  her  anu%  and  covered 
him  against  violence  by  her  own  body. 

The  priest  came  up.  There  was  no  further  need  of  his  words. 
The  men  released  Romanetti,  and  let  him  go  free  from  that  hour, 
and  his  head  was  a  sacred  one  to  the  kin  of  Fosso  di  Boigo,  so 
that  no  one  touched  one  of  his  hairs. 


CHAPTER  IX     . 

ENVIBONS  OF  AJACCIO. 


I  EXHAX7STKD  the  environs  of  Ajaocio.  Their  extent  is  but 
small,  and  comprises  strictly  only  three  streets,  a  walk  along  the 
northern  shore,  one  up  into  the  country  on  the  Bastia  road,  and 
one  on  the  other  side  of  the  gul^  on  the  road  towards  Sartene. 
The  fourth  side  is  shut  in  by  mountains.  Country  paths  there 
lead  between  the  vineyards,  which  adorn  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ajaccio  on  the  north-east,  in  great  abundance. 

In  these  vineyards,  those  curious  watchmen's  boxes  called 
Pergoliti,  are  frequently  seen,  which  are  peculiar  to  Ajaccio. 
They  consist  of  four  young  pine-stems,  bearing  a  little  straw- 
thatched  hut  high  in  the  air,  in  which  the  watchman  can  lie 
down.  The  latter  bears  the  proud  name,  Barone.  He  is  armed 
with  a  double-barrelled  gim,  and  from  time  to  time  blows  a 
coDch  or  a  shrill  clay  whistle  to  announce  his  presence,  and 
scare  away  vine-robbers. 

One  evening,  a  friendly  old  man  took  me  to  his  vineyard, 
^  the  hill  of  San  Giovanni     He  treated  me  handsomely  to 
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Muscatel  grapes,  and  plncked  almonds,  juicy  plums,  and  figs, 
which  grew  variously  twined  together  between  tlie  vines.  He 
had  seen  me  coming  along  the  road,  and  therefore  invited  me 
into  his  orchard,  as  is  the  good  hospitable  custom.  He  was  a 
good  old  grandfather,  and  a  touching  picture  of  old  age,  such  as 
one  sometimes  finds  it  represented  in  poems  of  the  age  of  Gleim, 
which,  in  their  garrulous  simplicity,  often  contain  more  human 
wisdom  than  the  most  read  poems  of  our  times.  Is  there  a  more 
gratifying  picture  of  humanity  than  a  cheerful  old  man  in  the 
garden  which  he  planted  in  his  youth,  and  whose  fruits  he  now 
charitably  distributes  to  the  tired  wayfarers  who  pass  his  gate? 
Yea,  thus  peacefully  and  beneficently  should  a  hviman  life  end. 

The  old  man  was  loquacious  in  the  praise  of  this  fruit  and  that, 
and  told  me  what  must  be  done  to  get  them  particularly  juicy. 
The  vines  are  here  trained  to  sticks  like  beans,  to  a  height  of 
four  or  ^ye  feet,  and  four  such  vines  generally  stand  together  in 
a  small  quadrangular  depression,  and  are  fastened  together  by 
their  top  branches.  Tlie  productiveness  of  'the  vines  was  great, 
yet  the  vine-disease  prevailed  in  many  places.  The  wine  of 
Ajaocio  is  fiery,  like  the  Spanish.  I  also  found  for  the  first 
time,  in  this  vigna,  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Indian  fig,  or  cactus. 
When  this  plant  has  cast  its  fiowers,  the  fruit  ripens  fast. 
Its  colour  is  yellowish ;  you  peel  off  the  outside,  and  get  at 
the  pulpy  and  granulous  part  of  the  ^g,  which  is  impleasantly 
sweet.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  extract  sugar  from  it. 
The  productive  power  of  this  species  of  cactus,  which  grows  in 
astonishing  profusion  near  Ajaccio,  is  wonderfully  great.  A 
torn-off  leaf  quickly  strikes  root  in  the  soil,  and  converts  itself 
boldly  into  a  new  plant.  It  needs  only  the  very  slightest 
nourishment  and  the  least  patch  of  dust  to  propagate  itself. 

A  fine  casteUated  villa,  with  Gothic  turrets,  and  great  stone 
Imperial  eagles,  stands  near  the  hill  of  San  Giovanni.  It  is  the 
villa  of  Principe  Baodocchi. 

The  small  fertile  plain  which  extends  on  further  at  the  end 
of  the  gulf,  is  called  Campoloro.  The  spirit  of  a  dismal  event 
from  the  times  of  the  Genoese  wars  broods  over  this  rich  plain. 
Twenty-one  herdsmen  from  Bastelica  had  posted  themselves  here^ 
— powerful  men,  Sampiero  heroes.  Against  800  Greeks  and 
Genoese  they  made  a  brave  stand,  until,  cut  off  in  a  moiass, 
tbey  ware  all  killed  with  the  exception  of  a  single  youth.  The 
latter  threw  himself  among  the  dead,  and,  being  partly  covered 
by  them,  pretended  to  be  dead.     But  the  Genoese  came  to  cut 
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off  the  heads  of  the  dead,  to  plant  them  on  the  walla  of  the 
citadeL  The  young  shepherd  they  brought  into  the  presence  of 
the  Grenoeae  lieutenant.  Being  condemned  to  death,  this 
youth,  the  last  of  the  twenty-one  men  of  Bastelica,  was  led 
through  the  streets  of  Ajaccio  laden  with  the  heads  of  his  oom- 
panions,  and  then  quartered  and  exposed  to  the  ravens  on  the 
wall. 

As  the  end  of  this  field  lie^  the  Botanic  Crarden,  which  dates 
from  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  was,  after  its  commencement, 
under  the  protection  of  Carlo  Bonaparte.  It  was  originally 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  acclinuitizing  the  exotic  plants  which 
were  desired  to  be  introduced  into  France.  The  garden,  sheltered 
by  the  hills  from  cold  winds  and  open  to  the  south  sun,  contains 
the  finest  growths  of  exotic  zones,  which  thiive  luxuriantly  in 
the  open  air  in  the  warm  climate  of  Ajaccio.  You  walk  there 
beneath  splendid  magnolias,  wonderful  poincianas,  tulip-trees, 
gledicias,  trumpet-flowers,  tamarinds,  and  cedars  of  licbanon. 
On  the  immense  Indian  fiji^  lives  the  cochineal  insect,  just  as  it 
does  in  Mexico. 

This  beautiful  flower-garden  quite  transports  one  into  tropical 
regions;  and  when  one  stands  beneath  one  of  those  wonderful 
foreign  trees,  and  one's  gaze  falls  on  the  deep-blue  gulf,  over 
which  the  summer  air  is  quivering,  one  might  really  fancy  one 
were  standing  by  some  Mexican  gulf  The  garden  is  situated 
hard  by  the  Bastia  road,  which  is  the  most  enlivened  by  passers- 
by.  This  is  the  case  especially  in  the  evening,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants return  home  from  the  Campagna. 

I  often  amused  myself  by  sitting  down  by  the  gulf  and  observ- 
ing the  passers-by.  The  women  are  here  well  built,  and  have 
correct  and  tender  features.  I  was  often  surprised  by  the 
gentleness  of  their  eyes  and  the  whiteness  of  their  complexion. 
They  Wear  ihe/azoleUo  or  mandiie  wound  round  the  bead;  that 
worn  on  Sundays  is  of  white  gauze,  and  looks  extremely  neat  by 
contrast  to  the  h]sLck/(MeUa,  The  peasant  women  here  univer- 
sally wear  roimd  straw  hats,  with  a  very  low  crown.  They  lay 
a  little  cushion  on  their  hats,  and^  then  dexterously  and  lightly 
carry  tolerable  weights  on  their  heads.  The  Corsican  women, 
like  the  Italian,  are  distinguished  for  natural  grace  of  demeanour. 
I  often  had  occasion  to  be  delighted  at  it.  I  one  day  met  a 
young  girl  going  with  fruit  to  the  town.  I  begged  her  to  sell 
me  some.  The  girl  immediately  set  her  basket  down,  and  with 
.a  charming  grace  bade  me  to  eat  as  much. as  I  would.     "With 
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equal  delicacy  of  mien  she  refused  to  take  any  money.  She  was 
very  poorly  attired.  As  often  as  I  met  her  afterwards  at  A  jaccio, 
she  reJplied  to  my  greeting  with  a  grace  that  would  have  sat  well 
on  a  high-bom  dame. 

There  comes  a  man  dashing  past  us.  His  pretty  wife  it  was 
perhaps  who  just  went  by,  laden  with  a  bundle  of  fagots  or 
fodder  for  the  cattle;  but  the  lazy  man  comes  down  from  the 
mountains,  where  he  has  been  doing  nothing  but  lie  in  vendetta. 
When  one  sees  these  half-savages  going  along  in  troops  of  threes, 
or  sixes,  or  singly,  riding  or  walking,  all  holding  the  double- 
barrelled  gun  before  them,  one  might  think  one  found  them  in  a 
permanent  state  of  war.  The  very  peasant  sitting  on  his  hay- 
cart  has  his  gun  slung  round  him.  I  counted  in  one  half-hour 
twenty-six  persons  armed  with  double-barrelled  guns,  who  passed 
me  going  to  Ajaccio.  The  people  about  Ajaccio  are  renowned 
in  Corsica  as  the  most  warlike  in  the  island. 

These  people  often  look  bold  and  picturesque,  often  frightfully 
ugly,  and  even  ridiculous.  They  are  generally  small  men,  of  the 
stature  of  Napoleon,  black-haired,  black-bearded,  and  of  a  bronze 
complexion,  and  are  seen  riding  their  little  horses;  their  jackets 
are  brownish-black  and  shaggy,  so  also  the  trousers,  and  the 
'double-barrelled  gun  hangs  over  their  shoulders;  by  a  strap  on 
their  back  is  attached  the  round  yellow  zucca,  which  is  generally 
filled  only  with  water,  and  by  another  strap  at  their  side  hangs 
the  little  goat  or  fox  skin,  into  which  bread,  cheese,  and  other 
necessaries  are  crammed ;  round  the  body  the  leathern  powder- 
belt  is  strapped,  on  which  a  leathern  tobacco-pouch  is  commonly 
suspended.  Thus  is  the  Corsican  rider  equipped,  and  thus  he 
lies  all  the  day  in  the  field  while  the  woman  works.  I  could 
never  restrain  my  anger  when  I  saw  these  furious  men  dash 
past  with  shouts,  unmercifully  urging  on  their  hoi-ses,  on  one  of 
which  two  persons  frequently  sat  one  behind  the  other,  and 
when  I  then  glanced  at  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  gulf,  on 
which  not  a  village  is  to  be  seen.  The  soil  of  these  shores  would 
produce  hundred-fold ;  now  it  bears  rosemary,  thorns,  thistlea^ 
and  wild  olive  shrubs. 

Charming  is  the  walk  on  the  northern  side  of  the  gulf,  along 
the  sti*and.^  In  a  Hght  wind  the  waves  break  on  the  granite 
reefs,  and  froth  them  over  with  their  milkwhite  foam.  On  the 
right  rise  the  coast  mountains,  which  near  to  the  town  are 
''covered* with  olive-trees,  and  further  on  are  bare  and  waste  as 
i^  as  Cape  Muro, 
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On  this  ooast  stands  the  little  chapel  of  the  Greeks,  duee  bj 
the  sea.  They  could  not  tell  me  why  it  bore  this  name,  though 
dedicated  to  the  Madonna  del  Carmine,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  {PtUeo  Burgenns)  on  a  tablet.  It  was  probably 
given  up  to  the  Greeks  when  they  came  to  Ajacdo.  The 
Genoese  caused  the  colony  of  Mainotes  to  settle  at  Paonica,  fiir 
above  Ajacdo.  These  industrious  people  were  constantly 
threatened  by  the  Ck>rsicaus.  Full  of  hatred  and  contempt 
towards  the  iotmders,  who  had  raised  their  colony  to  a  great 
pitch  of  prosperity,  they  fell  upon  the  husbandman  ploughing, 
and  assassinated  him,  shot  the  vine-dresser  in  his  vineyard,  and 
wasted  the  fields  and  orchards.  In  the  year  1731  the  poor 
Greeks  were  driven  out  of  their  oolony :  they  fled  to  Ajaccio, 
where  the  (Genoese,  to  whom  they  had  always  continued  faithful, 
foroied  them  into  three  military  companies.  When  the  island 
became  subject  to  the  French.  Cargese  was  given  them  as  a 
possession.  They  brought  the  district  into  a  flourishing  state; 
but  they  had  hardly  made  themselves  comfortable  in  it,  when, 
the  Corsicans  again  fell  upon  them  in  the  year  1793,  threw  fire 
into  their  houses,  destroyed  their  herds,  trod  down  their  vine- 
yards, annihilated  the  produce  of  the  fields,  and  forced  the 
Mainotes  to  fly  a  second  time  to  Ajaccio.  General  Casabianca 
led  the  exiles  back  to  Cargese  in  the  year  1797,  where  they 
thence  forward  lived  unmolested.  The  peculiarity  of  their 
manners  has  disappeared ;  they  speak  Corsican,  like  their  trouble- 
some neighbours.  Among  themselves,  however,  they  speak  a  cor- 
i*upt  Greek.  Cargese  lies  on  the  sea,  northwards  from  Ajaccio, 
and  to  one  side  of  the  baths  of  Vice  and  those  of  Guagno. 

On  the  same  northern  shore  there  are  many  small  chapels 
scattered  about,  of  manifold  shapes — ^round,  quadrangular,  domed, 
in  the  form  of  a  sarcophagus,  in  that  of  a  temple,  surrounded 
by  white  walls,  and  among  cypresses  and  weeping-willows.  The 
dead  have  here  their  country-seats:  they  are  family  vaults; 
their  position  on  the  coast  in  full  view  of  the  beautiful  gulf 
among  the  green  bushes,  and  their  elegant  Moorish  form,  pro- 
duce a  very  cheerful  and  a  very  foreign  picture.  The  Corsican 
is  not  fond  of  being  buried  in  the  public  churchyard;  agreeably 
to  the  ancient  ways  of  the  patriarchs,  he  desires  to  be  interred 
in  his  own  land,  among  his  own  dear  ones.  From  this  cause  the 
whole  island  is  dotted  over  with  little  mausoleums,  which  oflen 
enjoy  the  most  charming  situations,  and  enhance  the  pictu- 
reaqueness  of  the  landscape. 
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Wandering  on  towards  Cape  Muro,  where  a  few  red  granite  cliffs 
are  situated  close  to  the  shore,  called  the  Bloody  Islands,  possess- 
ing a  lighthouse  and  several  Genoese  watch-towers — I  found 
some  fishermen  occupied  in  drawing  the  net  to  the  shore. 
They  stood  in  rows  of  ten  or  a  dozen  men,  and  each  row  was 
winding  np  a  long  cable,  to  which  the  net  was  attached.  These 
cables  on  each  side  are  more  than  three  hundred  feet  long;  as 
much  of  them  as  has  been  toilsomely  drawn  up,  in  doing  which 
the  fishermen  lean  with  their  hands  and  breast  against  a  coil  of 
the  cable — is  skilfully  and  tidily  heaped  into  a  circular  coil. 
In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  net  was  on  the  shore,  weighed 
down  by  riches,  and  like  a  well-filled  sack.  When  it  was  drawn 
asunder,  there  was  a  swarm  of  poor  sea  animals,  jumping, 
.springing,  and  crawling  about!  They  were  mainly  anchovies, 
and  the  largest  fishes  were  rays  {^azza)j  which  resemble  our 
^QsXiic  fiindera ',  they  have  a  sharp  goad  on  their  long-pointed 
taiL  The  fishermen  cautiously  lays  the  ray  on  the  ground,  and 
cuts  off  its  sharp  tail  with  a  knife.  They  were  stout^  active,  vigo- 
rous people,  these  fishermen ;  the  Corsicans  are  as  clever  on  the  sea 
as  on  the  mountains.  The  gi<anite  mountain  and  the  sea  both 
determine  the  character  of  the  island  and  its  population,  where- 
fore the  Corsicans  may  be  divided  into  two  ancient  and  equally 
vigorous  classes,  the  herdsmen  and  the  fishermen.  The  fishery 
at  Ajaccio  is  very  important,  as  in  all  the  gulfs  of  Corsica.  In 
April  the  tunny  passes  along  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Prance,  and 
Grenoa,  into  the  Corsican  channeL  The  shark  is  his  sworn  foe; 
he  often  appears  in  these  seas,  but  does  not  come  near  the  shore. 

As  I  returned  in  the  dark  to  Ajaccio  from  this  coast  walk,  a 
gun-shot  was  heard  in  my  vicinity  on  the  mountains.  A  man 
came  running  up  and  asked  in  great  excitement,  ^  You  he^rd 
the  shotr— "  Yes,  sir."—"  Do  you  see  any  thingi"— "  No,  sir."— 
The  anterrogator  disappeared  again.  Two  shirri  now  came  up. 
What  was  itt  Perhaps  some  one  is  weltering  in  his  blood  on  the 
mountains.  The  walks  here  may  have  quite  a  dramatic  interest. 
One  is  always  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  death,  and  Nature 
iherself  has  here  the  charm  of  a  melancholy  beauty. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FEOM  AJACCIO  TO  THE  VAL  OKNANO. 

The  road  from  Ajacdo  to  Sartene  is  rich  in  rebiarkable  dis* 
tricts  and  peculiar  views.  For  a  time  it  leads  along  the  gul^ 
l)asses  the  river  Gravone,  which  flows  out  into  the  gul^  and  then 
enters  the  valley  of  the  Prunelli  The  view  of  the  great  gulf  is 
equally  glorious  from  all  sides;  now  it  disappears  from  sight, 
and  now  it  appears  again,  as  the  road  runs  spirally  along  the 
mountain  sides. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Prunelli  is  the  lonely  tower  of  CapiteUo, 
which  we  know  from  the  history  of  Napoleon. 

There  are  but  few  villages,  such  as  Fontanaccia,  Serrola,  and 
Cavro.  Cavro  is  a  scattered  pctese,  in  a  wild  romantic  mountain 
district  rich  in  granite  and  porphyry,  and  surrounded  by  luxu- 
riant vineyards.  After  going  for  ten  minutes  towards  the 
mountains,  one  reaches  the  rocky  glen  in  which  Sampiero  was 
murdered.  The  Omanos  had  chosen  the  scene  of  the  murder 
^ell.  High  rocks  rise  all  round  in  a  circle;  a  path  winds  its 
way  along  into  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  which  is  watered  by  a 
mountain  stream;  and  the  place  is  covered  with  oaks,  olives, 
and  wild  shrubs.^  On  a  rock  in  the  vicinity  are  seen  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  of  Giglio,  where  Sampiero  had  passed  the  night 
before  he  met  his  death.  I  looked  about  in  vain  for  any  monu- 
ment to  remind  the  traveller  that  in  this  awftil  plewje  the  great- 
est of  all  Corsican  heroes  fell.  This  too  is  characteristic  of  the 
Corsicans— -their  living  memory  is  the  sole  monument  of  their 
wild  tragical  history.  Every  rock  of  this  island  is  a  memorial 
of  their  deeds;  so  they  may  easily  dispense  with  memorial 
4x>lumns  and  inscriptions,  so  long  as  the  events  of  history  still 
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live  as  a  part  of  their  very  nature.  For  so  soon  as  a  people 
begins  to  adorn  its  land  with  monuments,  it  offers  a  proof-  that 
its  powers  are  already  lost  All  Italy  is  now  a  museum  of 
monumental  columns,  statues,  and  inscriptions.  In  Corsica,  the 
stat9  of  nature  and  living  tradition  has  subsisted  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  respects ;  and  the  Oorsican  would  not  even  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  a  statue,  and  it  would  have  a  curious  effect 
among  them.  When  a  statue  was  voted  to  Pasquale  Paoli,  after 
his  return  from  England,  and  he  declined  the  honour,  a  Oorsican 
said,  "  To  erect  a  statue  to  a  mere  man  is  as  much  as  giving  him 
a  box  on  the  ear.** 

On  the  brink  of  the  gloomy  ravine  of  the  murder,  however, 
I  found  a  group  of  living  statues  of  Sampiero — peasants  chatting 
in  the  sun,  with  the  Phrygian  cap  of  fre^om  pressed  down  over 
their  foreheads.  I  went  *up  to  them,  and  we  discoursed  of  the 
andent  hero.  The  people  have  given  him  the  most  honourable 
surname  that  the  son  of  any  nation  can  bear;  for  he  is  never 
spoken  of  otherwise  than  as  Sampiero  Oorso — Sampiero  the 
Oorsican.  Strikingly  has  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen  de- 
clared itself  in  this  surname — thai  Sampiero  is  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  the  Oorsican  national  character  itself,  and  that  he 
signifies  his  nation.  The  entire  character  of  the  island,  as  of  its 
history,  is  comprised  in  this  man  of  granite — wild  valour,  un- 
shaken obstinacy,  ardent  love  of  freedom,  patriotism,  penetrating 
intellect,  poverty  and  yet  freedom  from  want,  raggedness  and 
choler,  volcanic  passion,  jealousy  driving  him  to  murder  his  wife 
like  Othello  the  Moor;  and  that,  in  the  histoxy  of  Sampiero 
Oorso,  the  one  bloody  trait  may  not  be  wanting,  which  even  at 
this  day  renders  the  Oorsican  nationality  psychologically  so  re- 
markable, blood-revenge  was  accomplished  upon  Sampiero  him.- 
self.  living  in  an  early  age,  he  was  able  to  preserve  entire  the 
national  Oorsican  temperament.  This  temperament  is,  in  Pas- 
quale Paoli,  rendered  more  general  and  cosmopolitan  by  the 
philosophical  and  humanistic  character  of  his  age. 

Of  Sampiero*s  sons  we  have  seen  the  eldest,  Alfonso  d^Ornano, 
carry  on  the  war  against  Genoa  for  a  time  after  his  father's 
death,  until  his  banishment.  In  the  year  1570,  Catherine  di 
Medici  appointed  him  colonel  of  the  Oorsican  regiment  which 
she  had  taken  into  her  pay.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valuur  in  many  battles  and  sieges  under  Oharles  IX.  and  Henry 
III.  After  the  murder  of  this  king,  in  whose  name  he  governed 
Dauphine,  the  Ligue  used  every  effort  to  draw  the  influential . 
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Corsican  to  their  side;  but  Alfonso  was  one  of  the  first  who 
acknowledged  Henry  IV.,  and  became  one  of  his  chief  supports. 
The  king  appointed  him  marshal  of  France  and  requited  his 
fidelity  by  his  friendship.  Henry  writes  in  a  letter  to  Alfonso : — 
"  My  Cousin,  through  your  despatch,  which  was  transmitted 
to  me  by  M.  de  Tour,  I  have  received  the  first  news  of  what 
you  have  brought  to  so  happy  an  issue  in  my  name  in  my  town 
of  Romans.  God  grants  me  the  favour,  that  almost  all  these 
wicked  designs  have  been  frustrated;  next  to  him,  I  know  that 
no  one  has  deserved  so  well  of  me  in  this  matter  as  yourself,  who 
have  acted  with  all  prudence  and  valour,  as  was  to  be  desired, 
and  I  shall  feel  grateful  to  you.  It  is  only  the  continuation  of 
your  wonted  manner  of  action,  and  of  the  success  that  attends 
all  your  good  designs."  In  the  year  1594  Alfonso  conquered 
Lyon  for  the  king,  then  Vienne,  and  many  towns  of  Provence 
and  Dauphine.  He  was  the  terror  of  the  .hostile  party;  and  as 
he  was  feared  and  res^pected  for  his  military  genius,  so  he  was 
venerated  also  for  his  justice  and  philanthropy.  Many  towns  of 
France  that  were  brought  low  by  war  and  pestilence,  Alfonso 
alleviated  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  died  at  Paris  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two,  in  the  year  1610,  and  is  buried  in  the  church  De  la 
Merci,  at  Bordeaux.  By  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Nicolas  de 
Pontev^e  Lord  of  Flassan,  he  had  several  children,  one  of  whom, 
Jean  Baptiste  d'Omano,  likewise  became  marshal  of  France. 
He  was  ruined  by  court  intrigues  at  the  time  of  Richelieu;  the 
minister  threw  him  into  the  Bastile,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1626,  poisoned,  as  was  said,  by  his  command.  In  the  year  1670, 
Sampiero's  family,  which  had  passed  over  to  France,  in  the  person 
of  Alfonso,  became  extinct. 

His  second  son,  Antonio  Francesco  d'Ornano,  had  a  bloody  end, 
like  his  father.  It  was  he  with  whom  his  unfort.unate  mother 
"Vannina  had  fled  from  Marseille  to  Grenoa,  and  whom  she  had 
with  her  when  the  raving  father  murdered  her.  Antonio 
Francesco,  like  his  brother,  lived  at  the  court  of  France.  Being 
young  and  ardent,  he  desired  to  see  the  world,  and  accompanied 
the  ambassador  of  Henry  III.  to  Rome.  A  game  at  cards  one 
day  gave  occasion  to  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the  French 
gentlemen  of  the  embassy,  especially  M.  De  la  Roggia.  The 
violent  Gorsican  offended  the  Frenchman  by  some  hasty  words ; 
but  the  latter  concealed  his  resentmeni,  so  that  young  Omano 
Buspe^cted  nothing.  After  this  event  the  gentlemen  took  a  ride 
to  the  Coliseum  in  company;  Omano  remained  alone  with  his 
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BorTaat  after  his  Italian  friends  had  left  him;  and  with  him 
were  twelve  Frenchmen,  six  on  foot  and  six  on  horaeback. 
M.  de  la  Boggia  asked  him  politely  to  dismount^  to  take  a  walk 
into  the  Coliseum.  Ornano  unhesitatingly  followed  the  invita- 
tion ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  dismounted  than  he  was  assailed  by 
the  insidious  Frenchmen,  both  those  on  foot  and  those  on  horse- 
back. Bleeding  already  from  many  wounds,  the  son  of  Sampiero 
defended  himself  with  heroic  valour  against  numbers.  Covering 
his  back  by  a  pUlar  of  the  Coliseum,  he  held  his  ground,  defend- 
ing himself  with  his  sword  till  he  felL  The  murderers  left  him 
lying  there  in  his  blood,  and  escaped.  Antonio  Francesco  was 
carried  home  mortally  wounded,  and  died  on  the  following  day. 
This  happened  in  the  year  1580.  He  left  no  descendants,  and 
was  not  married, 

I  have  visited  the  grave  of  this  youngest  son  of  Sampiero  in 
the  church  of  San  Cnsogono,  in  the  Trastevere  of  Bome,  where 
he  is  buried  among  many  Corsican  lords ;  for  San  Crisogono  is 
a  Corsican  church,  having  been  given  up  to  them  at  a  time  when 
many  exiles  settled  at  Ostia,  and  in  the  Tiber  Borgo.  Antonio 
Francesco  is  said  to  have  been  the  living  image  of  bjs  father,  and 
to  have  inherited  with  his  face  and  figui^e  also  his  undauntedness ; 
and  the  latter  virtue  is  praised  as  highly  in  Sampiero  as  the 
Komans  praised  it  in  Fabricius.  As  Pyrrhus  endeavoured  to 
terrify  this  general  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  elephant, 
80  the  sultan  Soliman  made  a  similar  attempt  with  Sampiera 
Story  tells  that  the  grand  Seignior  wished  one  day  to  convince 
himself  whether  the  accounts  of  Sampiero's  fearlessness  were 
exaggerated  or  not.  Sa^ivhen  Sampiero  sat  at  table  with  him, 
he  caused  a  two-pounder  cannon  to  be  fired  off  under  the  table, 
at  the  very  instant  when  the  Corsican  raised  his  glass  to  his 
mouth  to  drink.  The  eyes  of  all  were  intent  upon  Sampiero; 
but  he  moved  not  a  muscle,  and  the  shot  made  no  more  im- 
pression upon  him  than  the  sound  of  a  cup  falling  out  of  the 
hand  of  a  slave. 

Further  to  the  north  of  Cavro  lies  the  great  canton  of 
Bastelica,  which  is  separated  by  a  mountain-chain  from  that  of 
Zicavo.  This  rugged  mountain  land,  full  of  immense  towering 
masses  of  granite,  and  wild  valleys  overshadowed  by  gnarled  oaks, 
and  overhung  by  gigantic  mountain -heads,  here  and  there  crowned 
with  snow,  is  the  native  land  of  Sampiero.  In  Bastelica,  or 
rather  in  the  small  hamlet  of  Dominieaccia,  they  still  show  the 
black  gloomy  house  in  which  he  was  born ;  for  his  own  house 
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•was  pulled  down  by  the  Genoese  under  Stephen  Doria.  Many 
reminiscences  of  him  survive  in  this  region,  which  is  consecrated 
by  fanciful  popular  memorials  of  various  kinds.  Now  it  is  a  foot- 
print of  Sampiero  in  the  rock,  now  an  impression  of  his  gun,  now 
a  cave,  and  now  an  oak  under  which  he  is  said  to  have  sat.  All 
the  people  of  this  valley  are  distiuguished  by  a  strong  build  and 
martial  physiognomy;  they  are  principally  herdsmen,  rugged 
men  with  the  iron  manners  of  their  fore&thers,  and  quite  un- 
affected by  culture.  The  men  of  Bastelica  and  of  Morosaglia 
pains  for  the  bravest  of  all  the  Gorsicans, — ^most  remarkably, 
they  being  the  actual  brothers  of  Sampiero  and  Paoli,  both  <^ 
whom  were  men  of  the  people,  without  title,  and  without  ancestry. 

The  mountain  ridge  of  San  Georgio  parts  the  valley  P^unelU 
i5rom  the  great  valley  of  the  Taravo.  .  When  the  pass  called  the 
Bocca  has  been  surmounted,  two  beautiful  alpine  valleys  spread 
out  before  the  eye — ^the  vale  of  Iskia^  and  that  of  Ornano, 
•watered  by  the  river  Taravo,  which  rushes  through  the  rocks. 
I  seek  in  vain  for  any  well-known  district  of  Italy  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  such  Corsican  mountain  valleys  as  .these.  The 
Apennines  would  approximate  to  them  in  many  places.  But 
these  Corsican  mountains  and  valleys  seetned  to  me  far  grander, 
yilder,  and  more  picturesque,  from  their  chestnut  groves, 
their  brown  precipices,  foaming  torrents,  scattered  blackish 
villages ;  and  quite  incomparable  is  the  picture,  when  the  beam- 
ing ocean  shows  itself  suddenly  in  the  distance. 

In  these  mountains  abode,  the  ancient  noble  families  of  Istria 
and  Ornano,  which  popular  tradition  derives  frofn  that  Hugo 
Colonna  whom  I  have  named  in  the  history  of  the  Gorsicans. 
Many  a  tower  and  ruined  castle  still  tells  its  half  unintelligible 
tale.  The  principal  cantons  of  this  district  are  those  of  Santa 
Maria  and  of  Petreto. 

The  seat  of  the  Omanos  was  in  Santa  Maria  d'Oraano.  The 
jpi^ve  was  originally  called  Ornano,  but  is  now  called  Santa 
Maria.  There  is  fine  land  all  around,  cheerfully  diversified  by 
green  hills,  pasture,  and  olive-groves.  This  was  the  native 
country  of  the  fair  Vanuina,  and  there  stands  the  high  brown 
turreted  house  which  belonged  to  her,  picturesquely  situated 
on  aa  eminence  commanding  the  valley.  Near  it  are  perceived 
the  ruins  of  a  castle  built  by  Sampiero,  and  a  chapel  in  its  vicinity 
where  he  heard  mass.  He  is  said  to  have  contented  himself  with 
looking  out  of  the  window  of  his  castle  when  mass  wias  said. 
He  built' the  castle  in  the  year  1554. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

VBOH  CRN  AND  TO  8ABTBNE. 

Thb  Taravo  forms  the  bonndary  between  the  province  of  Ajao- 
<tto  and  that  of  Saortene,  the  most  soathem  of  the  Corsican 
arrondissements.  Close  by  the  entrance  into  it  is  the  beautiful 
oanton  of  Petreto  and  Bicchisano,  which  extends  down  the  Ta- 
ravo  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Yaliuoo.  The  prospect  over  this  district 
and  the  bay  far  below,  passes  among  the  Corsicans  themselves 
for  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  their  picturesque  island.  All 
these  districts  beyond  the  mountains  are  in  general  on  a  grand 
and  surprising  scale,  and  bear  the  noble  impress  of  primeval  na- 
ture. Scattered  in  this  canton  lie  the  ruins  of  the  castles  of  the 
Lords  of  Istria,  miserably  ruined  however,  and  rarely  with  so 
much  left  standing  as  to  render  their  black  walls  distinguishable 
at  the  first  glance  from  the  granite  of  the  rocks. 

On  a  hill  above  SoUacaro  stand  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  that 
Yinoentello  d*Istria  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  history,  buried 
deep  beneath  trees  and  creepers.  With  this  castle  is  connected 
one  of  those  wild  legends  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Corsi- 
cans themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  terrible  days  of  the  middle  ages. 
Formerly  there  stood  here  another  castle,  inhabited  by  a  beauti- 
ful but  unrestrained  lady  named  Savilia.  On  one  occasion  she 
allured  to  her  castle  Giudice  d'lstria,  a  powerful  lord  of  the  race 
•  of  Istria,  having  promised  him  her  hand.  When  he  came,  she 
had  him  cast  into  the  dungeon.  But  every  morning  she  went 
down  to  the  prison,  and,  baring  herself  before  his  eyes  at  the 
grating  of  his  place  of  confinement,  jeered  at  him  with  the  cruel 
gibe,  "  Look  at  me ;  are  these  charms  made  to  be  enjoyed  by 
such  an  ill-favoured  man  as  thou  1"  This  game  she  carried  on 
for  a  long  time,  till  Istria  at  length  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape.  He  then  marched  with  his  vassals  to  Savilia*s  castle, 
burning  with  revenge,  broke  into  it,  and  laid  it  even  with  the 
ground.  The  fair  Savilia  he  then  put  in  a  hut  at  a  cross-way, 
•where  he  forced  her  to  grant  her  favours  to  every  passer-by  ;  she 
gave  up  the  ghost  on  the  third  day.     Subsequently,  Vincentello 
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d'Istria  built  on  the  site  of  the  destroyed  castle  that  which  now 
lies  in  ruins.  The  Oolonnas  are  a  still  subsisting  race  in  Corsica ; 
indeed  the  Colonna  family  is  perhaps  the  oldest  and  most  nume- 
rous of  all  noble  families  in  the  world,  and  is  dispersed  over  all 
Europe. 

The  next  pieve,  Olmeto,  was  entirely  a  fief  of  the  powerful 
Istrias.  High  towering  mountains  enclose  the  principal  place, 
Olmeto,  on  the  one  side;  and  on  the  other  lies  at  its  feet  a  splen- 
did still  olive  valley,  washed  by  the  gulf  of  Valinco.  Here  also 
I  was  shown  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  was  of  yore  the  strong- 
hold of  Arrigo  della  Rocca,  perched  on  one  of  the  steepest  moun- 
tains, called  Buttareto.  The  view  from  Olmeto,  down  into  the 
valley  and  over  the  gulf,  is  enchanting  and  grand.  The  lines  of 
the  gulf  are  soft,  and  its  shores  brown  and  silent.  Its  extreme 
points  are  the  cape  of  Porto  Polio  to  the  north,  and  that  of 
Campo  More  to  the  south.  The  name,  "  Moorish  Camp,'*  borne 
by  the  cape,  by  a  small  place  situated  close  to  it,  and  by  a 
watch-tower,  arouses  lively  memories  of  the  Saracens,  who  so. 
often  landed  here.  From  the  Saracen  conquest  by  the  legend- 
ary Moorish  king  Lauza  Ancisa,  Corsica  has  derived  her  arms, 
the  head  of  a  Moor  with  a  fillet  round  the  temples.  All  the 
coast-land  is  here  of  a  Moorish  brown,  breathing  an  indescrib- 
able summer  stillness.  When  I  came  to  the  little  port  Propriano, 
on  the  gulf,  that  feeling  of  being  out  of  the  world  came  over  me, 
which  one  cherishes  so  dearly  on  the  lonely  island.  On  the  shore 
stood  many  fresh-coloured,  dark-haired  men,  all  with  the  dpuble- 
barrelled  guns  over  their  shoulders,  as  if  prepared  to  keep  off  the 
Saracens.  The  sight  of  these  solemn  martial  figures,  and  the 
melancholy  wildness  of  the  coast-land,  transported  one  com- 
pletely into  the  legendary  Saracen  times.  A  Spanish  romance 
comes  into  my  head,  which  sings  of  the  Corsair  Dragut,  known 
to  us  from  the  history  of  Corsica.  We  may  hear  it  to  advan- 
tage on  this  gulf  among  these  martial  figures. 

DRAGUT  BEFORE  TARIFA. 

Tarifa  before,  and  distant 
Little  farther  than  a  mile. 
Master  Dra^^ut,  that  bold  Corsair, 
Corsair  bold  by  sea  and  land, 
Of  the  Christians  he  discoVered 
And  of  Malta  five  good  yessels. 
Therefore  was  he  then  compellM 
Loud  and  audibly  to  clamour: 
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*A1  armmf  al  armat  al  amial 

Ciem!  derra!  cierrat 

Que  el  enemigo  Tiane  k  daroM  gnerra,* 

Muter  Dragut,  that  bold  Comb, 
Fired  off  forthwith  a  MnnoQ, 
As  a  signal  thoee  thould  notice 
Vho  were  fetching  wood  and  water. 
Answer  gave  thej  him,  the  Christians^ 
Trom  the  shore  and  from  the  gallejii^ 
And  the  bells  too  at  the  harbour 
Dinned  an  answer  to  his  challenge: 
**AlarmaI  al  armat  alarmal 
Cierral  cierral  cierral 
Que  el  enemigo  Tiene  4  damos  gnerra.* 

And  the  Christian  who  was  weeping 
That  his  hopes  were  dead  within  him. 
Now  cheers  vn  his  moumfol  spirit. 
Since  for  freeaom  bow  he  hopeth. 
Dragat  with  his  captains  all 
Instantly  holds  council  martial, 
Whether  jet  to  wait  were  better, 
Whether  should  they  hoist  the  sail: 
**  Al  anna  t  al  arma  I  al  arma  1 
Cierra!  cierral  cierral 
Que  el  enemigo  Tiene  4  damos  guerrs.* 

And  the  others  thus  they  uttered : 

*'  Wait,  yet  wait !  let  them  draw  near  us; 

When  we  reach  the  open  ocean 

Ours  will  be  Victoria/* 

Dragnt  loud  he  cried  and  dearly : 

"  Up,  ye  rascals,  op  to  battle  t 

Cannoniers  up,  one  and  all ! 

Load  ye,  shoot  ye,  load  ye,  err  jb, 

'  Al  arma!  al  arma  I  al  arma  I 

Cierral  derra  1  derra! 

Que  d  enemigo  riene  4  damos  guerra."* 

The  burthen  of  this  spirited  song  would  be  in  English:  ''To 
arms!  to  arms!  to  arms!  Danger!  danger!  danger!  For  the 
enemy  is  coming  to  give  us  battle.*'  I  have  retained  the  Spanish 
r^rairif  because  it  sounds  so  well. 

On  the  12th  June,  1564,  Sampiero  landed  in  this  gulf  of 
Yalinco — another  sound  of  steel  and  armour  among  these  war- 
like reminiscences. 

On  the  land  side,  the  country  rises  towards  the  desolate  moun- 
tains, whose  sides  are  strewn  with  grey  <aiimbling  rocks.  Stones^ 
shrubs,  sea-sand,  and  a  maish,  render  this  district  particularly 
cheerless.  Tet  the  evergreen  oak  and  the  cork-tree  grow  here 
in  abundance,  and  the  rugged  land  produces  corn  and  wine.  At 
last  I  saw  Sartene  lying  before  me,  a  large  fxtese  in  melancholy 
isolation  among  melancholy  mountains. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  TOWN  OP  SARTENE. 

The  town  of  Sartene  has  only  3890  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
chief  place  of  the  arrondissement,  which  numbers  29,300  inhabit* 
tants,  comprised  in  eight  pievi  or  cantons.  Sartene  appeared  to 
me  rather  uncoltiyated,  and  to  possess  a  less  townish  appearance 
than  CYen  Calvi  and  the  small  Isola  Bossa;  for  it  is  nowise  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  large  paeai  of  the  island.  Its  style  of 
building  is  the  national  rustic  one  of  the  villages,  only  somewhat 
embellished.  All  the  houses,  and  even  the  tower  of  the  prin^ 
cipal  church,  are  built  of  brown  granite  stones,  laid  one  above 
another,  and  cemented  with  day.  The  church  alone  is  covered 
with  a  yellow  wash;  all  the  other  buildings  have  a  blackish- 
brown  appearance.  Many  are  wretched  cabins,  and  some  streets 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  are  so  narrow  that  only  two  persons  can 
stand  abreast.  Steep  stone  steps  lead  to  the  arched  door,  which 
is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  front  wall  of  the  houses.  I  strolled 
through  these  streets,  which  seemed  worthy  of  being  inhabited  by 
demons;  and  such  I  fancy  might  be  the  appearance  of  Dis,  the 
town  of  Hell,  in  Danta  But  in  the  Santa  Anna  quarter,  there 
are  elegant  houses  of  wealthy  personsf,  and  some  look  well  enough 
in  spite  of  their  black  building-stone.  Original  and  picturesque 
they  all  are,  and  that  is  due  to  the  obtuse-angled  Italian  roo&, 
which  project  &x  over  the  walls,  and  to  the  numerous  chimneys 
in  the  Italian  style,  erected  now  in  the  form  of  pillars  with  fan- 
ciful capitals,  now  like  little  steeples,  now  in  the  shape  of  obe- 
lisks. Such  a  roof  is  a  considerable  adornment  to  a  house;  and 
if  its  walls  are  only  composed  of  decently  regularly  hewn  granite 
blocks,  one  is  well  enough  satisfied  with  the  effect.  But  I  also 
found  a  repetition  of  my  Monte  Botondo  cabins  in  the  middle 
of  the  market-plaoe.  These  were  some  store-houses  of  the  citizens. 
A  curious  effect  is  imparted  by  the  pompous  names  of  some  of  the 
inns,  on  which  one  may  read  **  Hotel  de  I'Europe,"  "  de  Paris,** 
and  "  de  la  France." 
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The  name  Sartene,  reminds  one  of  Sardinia,  or  of  the  Saracens. 
Thej  could  not  tell  me  its  origin.  In  old  times  it  was  called 
SartinOi  and  the  town  traditions  tell  that  it  was  renowned  for 
its  mineral  waters.  Many  strangers  came  to  use  'the  waters. 
The  poor  inhabitants  of  the  wretched  village  were  dying  of 
hunger,  because  the  strangers  ate  them  out  of  house  and  home. 
So  they  earthed  up  the  springs,  deserted  their  houses,  and  built 
themselves  dwellings  higher  up  on  the  hills.  If  this  story  is 
true,  it  does  not  tell  against  the  proverbial  Corsican  laziness. 

Sartene  suffered  terribly  from  the  Saracens.  After  repeated 
incursions,  the  Moors  siurprised  the  town  in  the  year  1583,  and 
in  one  day  carried  off  four  hundred  persons  into  slavery,  pro- 
bably a  third  of  the  then  population.  After  that  event  the 
Sartenians  surrounded  their  city  with  a  strong  walL 

At  the  present  time  one  sees  no  trace  in  the  quiet  place,  whose 
inhabitants  gossip  peacefully  in  the  idyllic  market-place  beneath 
the  great  elm,  of  the  grim  passions  that  it  has  harboured  within 
its  walls.  After  the  July  revolution,  Sartene  was  for  years  the 
scene  of  a  horrible  civil  war.  It  had  been  split  ever  since  the 
year  1815  into  two  parties,  the  adherents  of  the  family  Hocca 
Serra,  and  those  of  the  fiimily  of  OrtolL  The  former  are  the 
wealthy,  inhabiting  the  Santa  Anna  quarter;  the  latter  the  poor, 
inhabiting  the  Borgo.  Both  factions  entrenched  themselves  in 
their  quarters,  fastened  their  houses,  shut  their  windows,  made 
sallies  upon  one  another,  and  shot  and  stabbed  one  another  with 
extreme  rage.  The  Rocca  Serras  were  the  white  or  Bourbonists, 
the  Ortolis  the  red  or  liberals  ;  the  former  had  denied  their  op- 
ponents entry  into  their  quarters,  but  the  Ortolis,  being  de- 
termined to  force  it,  marched  one  day  with  flags  flying  to  Santa 
Anna.  The  Rocca  Serras  instantly  shot  from  their  houses,  killing 
three  men  and  wounding  others.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  bloody 
battle.  On  the  following  day  many  hundred  mountaineers  came 
with  their  guns,  and  besieged  Santa  Anna.  The  govemmmit 
sent  military  ;  but  although  this  to  all  appearance  produced 
tranquillity,  the  two  parties  still  kept  assailing  one  another,  and 
killed  several  men  of  their  adversaries.  The  variance  still  con- 
tinues, although  the  Rocca  Serras  and  Ortolis  have  met  amicably 
iat  the  festival  of  Louis  Napoleon's  election  to  the  presidency,  for 
the  first  time  after  an  enmity  of  thirty-three  years,  and  allowed 
their  children  to  dance  together. 

These  ineradicable  family  feuds  present  'the  same  spectacle  in 
Corsica  as  the  Italian  cities,  Florence,  Bologna,  Verona^  Paduai 
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and  Milan,  oflfered  to  the  world  in  the  olden  times  ;  and  thus  one 
•  sees  the  Italian  middle  ages  reenacted  at  the  present  day  in 
Corsica,  with  the  same  tumults  which  Dino  Compagni  depicts 
so  graphically  in  his  Florentine  chronicle,  and  the  same  feuds  of 
citizens,  who,  as  Dante  complains,  are  surrounded  by  one  moat 
and  by  one  and  the  same  wall.  But  these  family  feuds  are  far 
more  striking  and  terrible  in  Corsica,  because  they  are  carried  on 
in  such  small  places,  in  Tillages  often  possessing  scarcely  a  thousand 
inhabitants,  who  are  moreover  indissolubly  bound  to  one  another 
by  the  bond*  of  blood  and  the  rights  of  hospitality. 

The  good  folk  of  Sartene  are  today  solemnly  assembled  on  the 
market-place,  where  a  curious  scaffolding  is  being  erected  for  the 
15th  of  August — Napoleon's  name-day — for  the  display  of  fire- 
works. Perhaps  the  ceremony  will  excite  the  quarrel  anew,  and 
these  black  houses  may  be  converted  in  a  few  days  into  so  many 
small  fortresses,  £rom  which  each  man  finds  means  to  aim  at  his 
enemy's  head.  Here  politics  occasioned  civil  war;  elsewhere 
this  is  produced  by  some  personal  injury,  or  by  any  the  most 
trifling  circumstance.  For  a  dead  goat  there  once  died  sixteen 
men,  and  a  whole  canton  was  up  in  arms.  A  young  man  throws 
a  bit  of  bread  to  his  dog,  the  dog  of  another  man  snaps  it  up  ; 
thence  arises  a  war  between  two  parishes,  and  the  consequence 
is  murder  and  death  on  both  sides.  Occasions  for  quarrelling 
are  not  wanting  at  the  public  communal  elections,  at  festivities, 
and  balls.  Sometimes  the  occasions  are  very  ridiculous.  In 
the  year  1832,  a  dead  donkey  at  Mariana  was  the  cause  of  a 
bloody  feud  between  two  villages.  In  Easter-week,  a  procession 
going  to  a  certain  chapel  stumbled  upon  a  dead  ass  upon  the 
road.  The  sexton  was  angry,  and  began  to  curse  those  who  had 
thrown  the  beast  on  the  road,  and  thus  shown  dishonour  to  the 
holy  procession.  A  strife  immediately  arose  between  the  people 
of  Lucciana  and  those  of  Borgo,  which  parish  the  ass  belonged 
to,  and  arms  were  seized  forthwith,  and  shots  exchanged  ;  the 
holy  procession  had  suddenly  converted  itself  into  a  battle. 
The-  one  village  cast  the  burthen  upon  the  other ;  each  carried 
the  ass  to  the  other  : — one  while  they  of  Borgo  dragged  him  to 
Lucciana,  another  while  they  of  Lucciana  to  Borgo,  and  this  in 
the  midst  of  constant  shooting  and  wild  battle-cries  on  both 
sides. 

So  fought  Trojans  and  Greeks  for  the  body  of  Patroclus.  The 
men  of  Borgo  once  dragged  the  dead  ass  quite  to  the  church 
of  Lucciana,  and  threw  lam  down  at  the  church-door ;  but  those 
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of  Lnoouma  took  him  up  again,  and  then  baring  taken  Borgo 
bj  storm,  impaled  him  on  the  beliry  tower.  At  length  the 
podestk  caused  the  eorpu$  ddieU,  which  was  beaten  into  a  pulp 
by  its  wandering,  and  was  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  to  be  seized 
and  buried  in  peace.  The  poet  Viale  has'oomposed  a  comic  epic 
on  thb  dead  ass,  after  the  manner  of  the  Stolen  Pail  of  Bologna 

A  detachment  of  ten  gens  d'armes  are  stationed  at  Sartene. 
The  same  number  are  usually  posted  in  every  canton,  or  in  such 
Tilkges  as  are  particularly  disturbed.  The  offico*  of  the  gens 
d*armes  was  an  Alsatian,  who  had  lived  twenty-two  years  in 
Corsica,  and  seemed  quite  rejoiced  to  meet  with  a  fellow-country- 
man so  unexpectedly.  Every  time  I  meet  an  Alsatian  or  Lor- 
rainer — ^the  latter  speak  very  broken  German — I  feel  historicsd 
regrets  for  lost  German  brethren.  It  is  a  lasting  gri^  to  us  to 
know  any  portion  of  noble  German  earth  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  The  officer  complained  greatly  of  his  dangerous  ser*- 
vice,  and  the  guerilla  against  the  banditti.  He  pointed  to  a 
mountain  in  the  distance— the  lofty  Incudine — **  See  there,"  he 
said ;  **  there  is  an  aroh-bandit,  whom  we  chase  like  a  muffione. 
Fifteen  hundred  francs  are  offered  for  his  head,  but  they  are 
hard  to  earn.  A  few  days  ago  we  brought  in  twenty-nine  per- 
sons who  had  carried  food  to  him.  They  are  confined  in  these 
barracks.'* 

"  What  will  be  their  punishment  T 

*^  A  year's  imprisonment  if  the  crime  is  proved  against  them. 
They  are  herdsmen,  or  other  people  from  the  mountains,  friends 
and  relations  of  the  bandit."  Poor  Corsica !  what  is  to  become 
of  thy  agriculture  and  manu£su^res  under  such  circumstances  ) 

The  sight  of  the  gloomy  mountain  Incudine,  on  which  I  now 
knew  the  poor  ban£t  to  be  lurking,  and  the  femily  feud  of  Sar- 
tene, again  gives  rise  to  story-telling,  drawn  from  the  inexhaus- 
tible Corsican  popular  romance  of  Blood-revenge.  So  we  will 
seat  ourselves  on  a  rock,  from  which  we  can  see  the  great  moun- 
tains and  the  gulf  of  Yabmco,  and  hear  a  couple  of  tiie  old  gun* 
barrel's  stories. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I  TWO  STORIES  OF  THE  GUK-BABREL.* 

OBSO  FAOLa 

The  people  of  the  village  of  Monte  d'Olmo  were  once  celebrat- 
ing a  reUgious  festival.  The  priests  were  already  standing  before 
the  altar,  and  some  of  the  congregation  were  already  assembled 
for  worship  in  the  house  of  God,  whilst  others  were  still  sitting 
in  the  churchyard  gossiping  on  all  subjects.  Among  them 
were  the  Vincenti  and  the  Grimaldi,  whose  families  had  for 
generations  been  in  constant  hereditary  feud.  This  day  they 
ventured  to  look  one  another  in  the  face,  because  the  religious 
festival  put  a  check  upon  all  hostile  actions. 

Some  one  threw  out  the  question  whether  the  priests  should 
be  obliged  to  wear  the  cowl  of  their  order  during  the  pro- 
cession, or  not. 

**  No,"  said  Orso  Paolo,  of  the  family  of  the  Vinoenti,  "they 
shall  not  be  obliged,  for  such  was  not  the  custom  in  the  time  of 
our  forefathers." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Ruggero,  of  the  Grimaldi  family,  "  they  shall  be 
obliged,  for  so  the  observances  of  religion  prescribe." 

And  so  they  quarrelled  about  cowls  or  no  cowls,  and  there  was 
a  noise  and  rage  in  the  churchyard,  much  as  if  the  matter  of 
decision  was  Clenoa  or  no  Grenoa.  One  took  the  word  out  of  the 
other's  mouth,  one  after  the  other  jumped  on  the  stone  to  do 
battle  for  his  opinion,  and  the  bystanders  hissed  or  cried  applause, 
hurraed  or  jeered,  according  as  a  Gnnialdi  or  a  Yincenti  had  said 
a  word  about  the  cowls. 

Suddenly  an  insult  was  given.  Instantly  there  arose  a  cry  of 
rage,  and  pistols  were  snatched  from  their  belts.  The  Grimaldia 
made  an  onslaught  upon  Orso  Paolo,  and  the  latter  shot  among 
his  assailants*  Antonio,  the  eldest  son  of  Ruggero,  fell,  mortally 
-wounded. 

*  S«e  the  explanation  of  th»  allafion,  page  15ff. 
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The  mass  was  inierrnpted  in  the  church.  The  people  roshed 
out,  men,  w:omen,  children,  and  the  priests  in  their  mass  robes^ 
with  the  crucifix  in  their  hands^ 

The  entire  village  of  Olmo  was  a  tarmoil  of  flyers  and  pur- 
Buers,  and  echoed  with  cries  of  rage  and  gun-shots.  The  Grimaldi 
were  crying  out  for  Orso  Paolo,  eager  to  murder  him. 

Orso  had  dashed  off  with  the  speed  of  a  stag  to  gain  tlie  bush. 
But  his  pursuers  had  seen  him  run  off,  and,  furnished  with  the 
wings  of  revenge,  they  barred  his  road,  and  endeavoured  to 
circumvent  him. 

Ho  saw  his  furious  pursuers  rushing  up  on  all  sides,  and  their 
ballets  whizzed  around  him.  He  could  not  reach  the  bush,  and 
he  had  only  a  few  minutes  time  to  form  his  resolution.  No 
escape  was  possible  into  the  open  country;  only  a  single  bouse 
stood  near  him  on  the  mountain  side,  and  this  was  the  house  of 
his  mortal  enemy  Ruggero. 

Orso  Paolo  saw  this,  and  instantly  darted  into  this  house  and 
bolted  the  door.  He  had  his  arms  with  him,  his  carchera  was 
full  of  cartridges,  and  provisions  enough  were  in  the  house ;  so 
he  could  hold  out  for  days.  The  house  was  empty,  all  the  in- 
mates having  gone  into  the  village,  and  Iluggero*s  wife  being 
busied  with  the  wounded  Antonio.  Her  second  son,  a  child  of 
a  few  years,  was  left  behind  alone  in  the  house,  and  was  asleep 
there. 

Scarcely  had  Orso  Paolo  concealed  and  fortified  himself  there, 
than  Kuggero  made  his  appearance  with  all  the  Grimaldi ;  but 
the  former  pointed  his  gun  out  of  the  window,  and  threatened 
any  one  with  a  bullet  who  should  dare  to  approach  the  door. , 
No  one  dared. 

They  stood  befi)re  the  house  in  the  extremity  of  rage,  and. 
knew  not  what  to  do;  Ruggero  was  frantic  that  his  mortfd 
enemy  had  found  a  place  of  refuge  in  his  own  house.  He  roared 
as  the  tiger  roars  when  he  sees  the  prey  that  he  cannot  reach. 

So  stood  the  frantic  band  before  the  house,  and  the  tumult 
was  swelled  every  minute  by  those  who  joined  the  stream,  and 
filled  the  air  with  their  clamour.  With  this  turmoil  were 
mingled  the  lamentations  of  the  women.  They  were  carrying 
the  seriously  wounded  Antonio  into  a  kinsman's  house.  At  the 
sight  of  his  son,  Ruggero's  rage  was  doubled,  and  he  rushed  into 
a  house  and  snatched  a  firebrand  from  the  hearth,  to  hurl  upon 
own  roof,  so  as  to  bum  Orso  Paolo  with  the  house  that 
3red  him.     As  he  was  brandishing  the  brand  in  his  hand. 
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and  calling  to  others  to  throw  fire  upon  his  roo^  his  wife 
threw  herself  in  his  way.  "  Madman  !"  she  cried,  "  our  child  is 
in  the  house.  Will  you  bum  your  child  1  Antonio  lies  on  his 
death-bed,  yonder  sleeps  Francesco  in  his  chamber;  will  you 
murder  your  last  child?" 

"Let  it  be  burned  with  him !"  cried  Ruggero;  "let  the  world 
be  burnt  down,  so  that  Orso  Paolo  be  only  destroyed  with  it  !** 

The  wife  cast  herself  howling  at  her  husband's  feet,  and  clasp- 
ed his  knees,  and  would  not  let  him  move  from  the  spot.  But 
Buggero  shook  her  off,  and  hurled  the  fu^ebrand  into  his  house. 

It  set  the  house  on  £re.  The  flames  ascended,  and  the  sparks 
flew  with  the  wind.  The  mother  had  sunk  down  as  one  lifeless, 
and  been  carried  to  where  her  son  Antonio  lay. 

But  Buggero  stood  before  the  burning  house,  which  the 
Grimaldis  had  encompassed,  that  if  Orso  Paolo  attempted  an 
escape  he  might  not  be  missed  by  their  bullets.  Ruggero  stood 
before  his  house,  and  gazed  flze(Uy  into  the  flames  with  a  grim 
laagh  on  his  face,  seeing  how  they  crept  on  till  they  met,  blazing 
and  crackling;  and  when  the  beams  crashed  he  screamed  with 
revenge,  and  with  pangs  of  pain,  for  it  seemed  as  though  each 
burning  beam  fell  upon  his  own  heart. 

Often  it  seemed  as  though  a  figure  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
flames,  but  it  was  perhaps  a  black  smoke-cloud,  or  a  curling 
column  of  fire;  now  again  he  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
child  crying  in  the  house.  Suddenly  the  roof  fell  in  with  a 
crash,  and  smoke  and  blazing  fire  went  up  from  the  &llen  ruins 
to  heaven. 

Ruggero,  who  had  stood  mute  and  stifi^,  leaning  forward  with 
his  hand  stretched  out  towards  the  house,  and  his  eye  fixe<l,  fell 
to  the  earth  with  a  hollow  groan.  They  carried  him  to  the 
house  where  his  wounded  son,  Antonio,  was  lying.  When  he 
came  to  himself,  he  had  at  first  no  knowledge  of  what  had 
happened,  bat  it  dawned  upon  him  immediately,  and  the  glare 
of  his  burning  house  shed  the  terrible  light  upon  his  soul, 
informing  him,  to  his  horror,  of  the  enormity  of  his  deed.  For 
a  minute  he  stood  shut  up  within  himself,  as  if  struck  to  the 
very  marrow  of  his  bones  by  the  lightning  of  Grod*s  vengeance; 
then  he  started  up  and  snatched  the  dagger  from  his  belt  to 
bury  it  in  his  breast.  But  his  wife  and  friends  held  his  hands 
and  disarmed  hinu 

What  became  of  Orso  Paolo?  what  of  Francesco? 

When  the  flamed  had  gained  the  wood-work,  Orso  Paolo 
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Bought  for  some  place  of  refuge  in  the  hooae  my  hole  or  Taolt 
to  keep  him  from  the  fire.  He  went  through  all  the  rooms.  In 
one  of  them  he  heard  the  wee^nng  and  the  ories  of  a  child*  Ho 
darted  into  the  room;  a  young  child  was  sitting  on  its  bed, 
bitterly  weeping,  and  stretching  out  its  hand  towards  him,  calling 
the  name  of  its  mother.  Then  Orso  fancied  he  heard  the  evil 
spirit  calling  to  him  from  the  midst  of  the  flames  to  murdw  the 
dear  child,  and  so  chastise  his  enemy's  inhumanity.  ^  Are  not 
even  the  children  of  the  enemy  forfeited  to  the  laws  of  revenge  f 
Strike,  Orso,  destroy  the  last  hope  of  the  house  of  Grimaldi  1 

Orso  bent  over  the  child  with  a  horrible  expression  of  revenge. 
The  glow  of  the  flames  poured  a  purple  light,  like  blood,  over 
him,  the  child,  and  the  chamber.  He  bent  over  the  weeping 
Francesco,  and  suddenly  snatched  him  up,  pressed  him  to  his 
breast,  and  kissed  him  with  wild  enthusiasm.  J}e  then  rushed 
out  of  the  room  with  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  felt  his  way  on 
in  the  burning  house,  to  see  whether  there  was  not  a  protecting 
place  to  be  found  any  where. 

Hardly  had  the  house  £allen  in,  than  the  horns  of  the  Yincenti 
sounded  through  the  village.  The  men  of  Oastel  d'Acqua,  all 
friends  and  kinsmen  of  Orso  Paolo,  on  receiving  news  of  his  dia- 
tress,  marched  up  to  deliver  him.  The  Grimsldi  fled  from  the 
place  of  conflagration  to  the  house  where  Ruggero^  his  wife,  and 
Antonio  were  now  assembled. 

A  fearful  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  by. 

Then  sounded  on  the  market-place  of  Olmo  a  loud  acclama- 
tion, and  the  cry,  a  hundred  times  repeated,  of  "  Ewiva  Orso 
Paolo!"  The  mother  of  Antonio  rushes  to  the  windows;  she 
utters  a  cry  of  joy  and  rushes  out  of  the  house^  and  Buggero 
and  the  women  aH^r  her. 

Through  the  shouting  multitude  advanced  Orso  Paolo, 
beaming  with  joy,  holdix^  the  child  Eranceseo  lovingly  in  his 
arms,  covered  with  ashes,  blackened  with  smoke,  and  with  his 
clothes  singed.  He  had  rescued  himself  and  the  child  under  an 
arch  of  the  staircasa 

Euggero*s  wile  flew  to  Orso  Paolo,  cast  herself  upon  his  breiast, 
and  embraced  him  and  her  little  son  with  unspeakable  joy. 

And  Buggero  feU  on  his  knees  before  his  enemy,  and,  ckspija^ 
his  feet,  prayed  him  and  God  with  sobs  for  forgiveness. 

"  Bise,  my  friend  Grimaldi,"  said  Orso  Paolo;  "  may  G^  for- 
give us  to-day,  as  we  both  forgive  one  another,  and  let  va  here, 
in  the  presence  of  the  people  of  Olmo,  swear  eternal  friendahip." 
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The  enemies  fell  into  one  another's  arms^  and  tike  people  ex- 
claimed with  exultation,  "Ewiva  Oi?so  Paolo!'* 

In  a  short  time  Antonio  recovered  from  his  wound;  and  pure 
joy  reigned  one  evening  in  the  village  of  Monte  d*01mo^  when 
the  Grimaldi  and  Yincenti  celebrated  the  feast  of  their  recon- 
ciliation. The.  houses  were  decorated  with  ihe-  olive-bi»noh  of  • 
peace,  and  naught  was  heard  but  Evvivas  and  the  cling  of  wine- 
glasses, joyful'  salutes  from  the  guns,  and  the  music  of  fiddles  and 
guitars. 

BEZIO  DE2EII.' 

At  the  time  when  the  Grenoese  held  dominion  over  the  island 
of  Corsica,  the  villages  of  Serra  and  Serrale,  in  the  pieve  of 
Moriani,  were  engaged  in  a  desperate  war.  Two  houses  there 
were  engaged  in  a  sanguinary  feud,  the  Deaii  in  Serra,  and  the 
Venturini  in  Serrale. 

Wearied  at  length  of  their  long  and  revengeful  struggle,  the 
two  hostile  families  swore  before  the  parolanit  to  keep  the  peace. 
Now,  if  you  do  not  know,  or  have  forgotten,  who  the  parolanti 
are,  I  will  tell  you.  The  pa/rolanti  are  the  good  people,  the  medi- 
ators, whom  the  hostile  parties  appoint  in  concert,  to  receive 
the  written  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  oath  confirmed  by  shaking 
hands,  and  to  watch  that  neither  breaks  the  peace.  And  who- 
ever breaks  it  is  godless,  and  sufiers  the  scorn  of  all  good  men, 
and  the  wrath  and  condemnation  of  the  pa/rolanti  falls  upon  his 
house,  his  field,  and  his  vineyard. 

Thus  had  the  Dezii  and  the  Venturini  sworn  peace,  and  there 
was  charming  tranquillity  again  in  the  pieve  of  Moriani.  But  as 
the  wicked  spirit  of  dissension  cannot  rest,  but  is  always  fanning 
the  embers,  endeavouring  to  rekindle  a  spark  of  the  old  venge- 
ful resentment,  it  came  to  pass  one  day  that  he  blew  upon  the 
grim  heart  of  old  Venturini  in  the  market-place  of  Serrale. 
Nicoko  was  old  in  age,  but  as  young  in  vigour  as  his  sons.  He 
had  a  wicked  eye,  an  envenomed  tongue,  and  a  convulsive  power 
in  the  hand  that  held  his  dagger.  He  met  young  Dezio  Dezii,* 
the  pride  and  flower  of  the  house  of  his  enemy,  in  the  market- 
place. Dezio  Dezii  was  handsome,  and  of  agreeable  manners, 
but  his  spirit  was  fiery  and  impetuous. 

.  The  old  man  with  the  wicked  eye  said  a  scornful  and  en- 
venomed word  to  the  youth ;  and  no  one  knows  how  that  was 
brought  about,  for  Dezio  had  given  him  no  occasion.    The  youth, . 

2a 
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on  hearing  these  words,  was  filled  with  shame  and  wrath,  bat 
he  thought  of  the  parolanti,  of  the  sworn  peace,  and  the  grey- 
hairs  of  Nicolao.  So  he  smothered  his  feelings  in  his  heart,  and 
went  awaj  silent  from  the  village  of  Serrale. 

Now  it  happened  that  on  the  verj  same  evening  the  old  man 
and  the  jouth  met  again  in  the  fields.  When  Dezio  saw  Nioolao 
approaching  unarmed,  he  qnicklj  threw  down  his  gun  under  a 
tree,  that  the  evil  spirit  might  not  tempt  him  to  assail  an  un- 
armed man,  and  went  up  to  the  old  man  and  haughtily  demanded 
an  account  from  him  of  his  reasons  for  insulting  him. 

The  old  man  made  a  sneering  reminder,  and,  words  rising 
higher  and  higher,  took  hold  of  the  youth  and  gave  him  a  blow 
in  the  face.  Dezio  reeled  backwards;  in  one  moment  he  was  off 
for  his  gun,  and  in  the  next  a  shot  was  fired,  and  the  old  man 
fell  to  the  ground  wounded  to  the  heart. 

Poor  Dezio  fled  as  if  pursued  hj  the  avenging  angel,  and 
sprang  from  rock  to  rock,  up  to  the  peaks  of  Monte  Cinto,  where 
he  threw  himself  down  in  a  cavern  weeping. 

Upon  the  news  of  the  deed  of  blood  the  parolanti  hastened  up. 
They  denounced  wo  upon  Dezio  and  his  whole  race,  and  proceeded 
to  his  house.  Dezio*s  young  wife  was  there.  They  told  her 
she  must  leave  the  house,  as  it  was  put  uncj^r  a  ban  of  outlawry ; 
and,  when  she  had  gone  weeping  out  of  the  door,  they  threw 
fire  into  it  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  Then  they  went 
to  Dezi6*s  chestnut  plantation  and  olive  ground,  and  barked 
every  tree  trunk,  as  a  ugn  that  Dezio  had  broken  his  oath  and 
shed  blood,  and  that  the  wrath  of  Heaven  had  cursed  him  and 
his  estate.  And  this  they  did  agreeably  to  the  consecrated  usage 
of  their  ancestors. 

Dezi6*s  kinsmen  kept  quiet,  for  they  knew  that  justice  had 
been  done  against  him.  But  Luigione,  the  son  of  the  murdered 
Nicolao,  let  his  beard  grow,  as  a  sign  that  he  would  avenge  hia 
father^s  blood.  He  took  his  gun  and  roved  over  the  mountains 
to  hunt  out  Dezio,  and  not  being  able  to  find  him,  although  he 
remained  whole  days  and  nights  there,  he  took  service  under  the 
Chno^sOt  who  held  guard  in  the  tower  of  Padulella.  Peradven- 
ture  he  might  thus  be  able  to  spy  out  his  enemy  with  the  help 
of  the  garrison. 

But  Dezio  lived  with  the  fox,  the  deer,  and  the  wild  sheep, 

--•*a  Tntvmed  about  over  the  wilds,  hiding  his  head  at  some  new 

ry  night,  ever  wandering«and  ever  sad  at  heart,  and  full 

.     So  he  one  day  took  ship  with  some  sailors  who  were 
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his  friends,  to  Genoa.     He  entered  the  Genoese  service,  and 
years  passed  over  his  head  in  exile. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  long  time,  the  desire  of  seeing  his  country 
and  his  wife  was  aroused  within  him.^  So  he  took  leave  of  his 
military  life,  and  received  in  Genoa  a' letter  of  safe-conduct,  by 
"which  he  might  live  secure  and  unmolested  in  Corsica,  and  who- 
ever did  him  any  harm  should  be  amenable  to  justice. 

Perhaps  Dezio  hoped  also  that  Luigione's  resentment  would 
have  been  lulled  during  such  a  length  of  time.  So  he  came  back 
to  his  village,  found  his  wife  again,  and  kept  quiet  in  his  own 
house.  No  one  knew  of  his  return ;  for  he  never  showed  him- 
self in  public,  and  only  walked  in  the  woods  and  in  lonely  places 
where  he  was  sure  of  meeting  no  one.  The  shadow  of  old 
Nicolao  attended  him  wherever  he  went. 

So  passed  weeks  and  months,  and  no  one  knew  or  spoke  of 
Dezio.  One  day  Luigione,  who  waa  renowned  on  the  mountains 
as  a  sportsman,  said  to  his  wife,  ^  I  dreamt  that  I  was  chasing  ek^ 
fox  on  the  mountains;  I  will  go  a  hunting;  perhaps  I  may  have' 
good  sport  to-day."  And  he  flung  his  gun  across  his  shoulder, 
and  went  to  the  mountains. 

A  red  fox  .came  across  his  path,  who  ran  into  a  thicket,  and 
liuigione  hastened  after  him.  The  place  was  lonely  and  melan- 
choly. On  entering  the  thicket  he  found  a  narrow  shepherd's 
path,  winding  like  a  labyrinth,  and  leading  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  wildemess.  Luigione  suddenly  stood  stUL  Beneath  a 
wild  olive  he  saw  a  man  lying  buried  in  deep  sleep.  In  the 
grass  beside  him  lay  his  double-barrelled  gun  and  his  zucca,  A 
long  beard  overshadowed  his  &ce.  Luigione  stood  as  stiff  as  a 
statue;  his  eyes  only  glanced  feverishly,  and  eagerly  devoured 
the  form  of  the  sleeper.  His  blood  boiled  and  ran  to  his  cheeks, 
and  in  the  next  minute  his  cheeks  were  deathly  pale;  his  heart 
beat  so  loud  that  it  might  have  awakened  the  sleeper. 

One  step  he  took  forwards — another — he  stared  into  the  face 
of  the  stranger — yes !  it  was  Dezio,  the  murderer  of  his  fether. 
A  wild  snule  played  over  Luigione's  countenance.  He  drew  the 
dagger  from  his  belt. 

"  God  has  given  thee  into  my  hands,"  he  muttered, "  that  I  may 
kill  thee  this  day.     The  blood  of  my  father  be  visited  this  day 
upon  thee" — and  he  raised  his  two-edged  sword.     But  a  sud- 
den thought  stepped  like  an  angel  between  him  and  the  sleeper.^ 
and  held  his  sword  back.    The  angel  said  to  him,  "  Luigione,  tY 
shalt  not  murder  sleep !" 
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He  suddenly  recoiled,  and  cried  with  a  terrible  Toice : 

'^Dezio  1  Dezio !  rise  and  arm  thyself!'' 

The  sleeper  sprang  np  and  felt  for  his  arms. 

**  I  might  have  murdered  thee  in  sleep,"  Luigione  said  to  him, 
^  but  that  were  the  deed  of  a  knave.  Now^  defend  thyself;  for 
my  father's  blood  calls  for  revenge." 

For  one  instant  Dezio  regarded  the  terrible  man  with  mortal 
dread ;  then  he  hurled  his  gun  far  among  the  bushes,  tore  the 
pistol  and  dagger  from  his  belt,  and  threw  them  both  from  him,, 
and  then  he  opened  lus  breast,  and  said,  ''Luigione,  shoot  and 
avenge  thy  father  1  I  shall  find  peace  in  my  grave  !  kill  me  I" 

Luigione  regarded  his  ill-fiited  foe  with  astonishment,  and  both 
were  silent  for  a  while.  Then  Luigione  pat  away  his  gun,  went 
up  to  Deado,  and  gave  him  his  hand.  "  God,"  he  said,  "  has  given 
thee  into  my  hands  that  I  may  forgive  thee.  Peace  to  the  blood 
of  my  £ither  1     Now,  come  and  be  my  guest !" 

The  two  men  entered  the  village  arm-in-arm,  and  they  con-> 
tinned  friends.  And,  a  child  being  bom  to  Luigione,  he  asked 
Dezio  to  stand  godfather  as  a  sacred  token  of  their  reconciliation* 
And  this  he  did,  agreeably  to  the  usage  of  their  fore&thers. 

Dezio  soon  grew  weary  of  the  world,  and  took  the  cowl.  Hia 
conversation  was  so  pure  and  godly  that  he  was  loved  by  all  men 
till  the  latest  period  of  his  life^  and  the  blessing  of  his  piety  pro- 
duced peace  &r  and  wide  over  the  mountains. 

When  he  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord,*  all  the  villages  of  the  neigh* 
bourhood  attended  him  to  his  grave;  and  they  say  to  the  present 
day  in  the  pieve  of  Moriano,  Dezio  the  Worldly,  Dezio  the 
Murderer,  Dezio  the  Bandit,  Dezio  the  Monk,  Dezio  the  Priest^ 
Dezio  the  Saint. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ENVIRONS  OF  SAETENB. 


There  are  desolate  mountains  about  Sartene,  among  which 
the  Incudine  and  Coscione  raise  their  heads  towards  the  north. 
The  Coscione  is  renowned  for  its  pastures,  which  are  watered 
by  the  charming  streams  of  Bianca  and  Yiola.  Hither  the 
herdsmen  of  Quenza  drive  their  herds  in  the  summer,  and  in 
the  winter  they  descend  to  the  coast  of  Porto  Veochio.  One  of 
these  mountains  near  Sartene  is  a  curiously-shaped  rock,  in  the 
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form  of  a  giant  raising  his  uncouth  head  to  the  clouds.  It  is 
called  the  Man  of  Cogua.  In  the  district  of  Sartene  are  also 
some  remains  of  menhirs  and  dohnenSj  those  ancient  mythical 
stones  which  are  found  in  the  islands  o*f  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  Celtic  countries.  They  consist  of  columnar  stones  erected 
in  a  circle,  and  are  here  called  stazzone.  Sardinia  is  as  rich  in 
these  architectural  relics  as  Corsica  is  poor.  I  regi'et  exceed- 
ingly having  been  unable  to  see  the  ataazoni  of  Sartene. 

On  the  mountains  round  about  ai'e  many  ruins  of  castles 
belonging  to  the  brave  Renuccio  della  Rocca  and  the  celebrated 
Giudice  della  Rocca.  The  fief  of  these  ancient  lords  was  round 
Sartene.  The  canton  of  Santa  Lucia  de  Tallano  especially 
preserves  the  memory  of  Renuccio  by  its  old  ruined  Franciscan 
convent,  an  institution  founded  by  this  lord,  with  whom  the 
power  of  the  Corsican  barons  sank,  never  again  to  rise.  In  the 
church  they  show  the  grave  of  his  daughter  Serena,  who  lies 
there  in  marble  with  a  rosary  in  her  hand,  from  which  depends  a 
purse,  as  a  symbol  of  her  (liberality. 

In  the  rocks  of  Santa  Lucia  is  found  the  remarkable  kind 
of  granite  peculiar  to  'Corsica,  called  orhicula/ris.  It  is  of  a 
greyish-blue  ground  colour,  but  there  are  many  black,  white- 
margined  eyes  spriiMed  over  the  stone,  which  appear  on  the 
surface  wherever  the  rock  is  split.  I  saw  capital  pieces  of  it ; 
polished,  this  fine  granite  looks  extremely  beautiful,  and  may  be 
employed  for  all  sorts  of  furjiiture  and  ornaments.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  lusus  rmtwrcB,  and  a  jewel  in  the  richly 
stored  mineralogical  treasury  of  Corsica.  This  orbicular  granite  of 
Santa  Lucia  de  Tallano  has  jfound  a  place  in  the  Medicean  Chapel 
at  Florence,  which  is  inlaid  with  the  rarest  stones. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Fiumiccioli,  to  the  north-east  of  Santa 
Lucia,  lies  the  celebrated  old  canton  of  Levie,-  extending  as  fer  . 
as  the  small  gulf  of  Ventilegne.  It  is  covered  by  mountains  and 
considerable  forests* ,  Here  also  abode  some  ancient  noble  fami- 
lies, especially  that  of  Peretti,  to  which  belonged  Sampiero's 
friend  Napoleon,  the  first  of  this  name  mentioned  in  Corsican 
history,  not  however  an  ancestor  of  the  Bonapartes.  He  met  his 
death  in  a  battle  against  the  Genoese. 

To  Levie  belongs  San  Gavino  de  Corbini,  a  place  mentioned 
in  Corsican  history  as  being  the  chief  seat  of  that  exti-aordinary 
sect  the  Giovannali,  those  ancient  Corsican  communists,  who 
made  such  rapid  progress  on  the  island,  and  were  in  a  manner 
forerunners  of  the  St.  Simonists  and  the  Mormons.     Exciting 
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causes  of  the  rise  of  such  a  sect  must  needs  be  present  in  a  wild 
land,  still  subject  to  the  natural,  uncivilized  state  of  society, 
where  the  natural  equality  of  man  was  the  prevailing  principle 
of  the  nation,  and  in  the  bloody  times  of  universal  misery.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  chronicles  of  the  country  have 
not  preserved  more  particulars  of  the  nature  of  this  community. 
Its  existence  seems  to  me  a  remarkable  train  in  the  physiognomy 
of  Corsican  history:  fleeting  and  transient  as  it  appears,  it  is 
still  to  me  a  well-marked  line  in  the  portrait  of  the  Corsican 
people. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Sarten^  I  will  most  heartily  praise  the 
hospitality  of  its  inhabitants.  I  experienced  it  in  the  kindest 
fashion,  and  felt  quite  at  home  in  simple  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  good  people.  They  absolutely  would  not  let  me  go,  but  I 
must,  hunt  the  wild  sheep  with  them  up  to  the  highest  moun- 
tains, and  above  all  go  into  their  orchards  to  refresh  myself  with 
fruit  to  my  heart's  content.  And  when  I  wished  to  depart 
again  in  the  early  morning,  all  these  good  people  who  had  been 
friendly  to  me,  escorted  me  on  my  way,  and  one  of  them — he  was 
a  cousin  of  the  unfortunate  Yittoria  Malaspina — ^handed  me  on 
parting  a  piece  of  paper. 

On  unfolding  the  paper  I  read  the  following  words : — 

'*  To  SiONOR  Ferdinakdo. — Should  you  ever  be  in  want  of 
anything)  or  should  any  unpleasant  circumstance  happen  to  you  in 
our  country,  remember  that  you  have  a  friend  in  the  town  of 
Sartene. 

-ALESSANDBO  CASANOVA." 

I  have  carried  this  paper  about  with  me  as  a  talisman,  and  as 
a  token  of  the  excellent  Corsican  ways,  according  to  which  my 
friend  of  Sartene  was  not  satisfied  to  assure  me  by  words,  and  a 
shake  of  the  hand,  that  he  had  taken  me  in  a  manner  under  his 
protection  as  a  guest  for  all  future  time,  but  actually  also  con- 
firmed this  by  a  special  document. 
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CHAPTER  TI 

THE  TOWN  OF  BONIFAZia 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  set  off  on  my  drive  from 
Sartene  to  Bonifazio,  the  most  southern  town  and  fortress  in 
Corsica^  I  traversed  a  desolate  coast  region,  where  the  foun- 
tains gradually  sink  down  to  the'  sea.  There  is  not  a  place  on 
the  whole  road,  and  I  should  have  half  perished  of  hunger  and 
thirst  if  my  travelling  eompanion  had  not  taken  bread  and  wine 
with  him.  Who  ne'er  his  bread  with  rapture  ate,  or  o'er  the 
wine-cup  'neatb  an  olive  sate;  he  knows  ye  not,  ye  heavenly 
powers ! 

We  passed  through  the  Ortoli  valley — ^barren  hills  every  where, 
and  no  fruit.  The  olive  ceases,  and  only  shrubby  cork-trees  and 
strawbeny-trees  now  eover  the  land.  We  approached  the  per- 
fectly barren  southern  coast.  Not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ortoli  stands  a  solitary  post^iouse,  and  opposite  it  a  ledge  of 
rock,  on  which  the  tower  of  Koccapina  stands.  An  oddly  leaped 
block  of  stone  rises  near  it  on  the  sharp  edge  of  rock.  It  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  a  colossal  crowned  lion,  and  the  com- 
mon people  call  it  U  leone  coronato.  Upon  this  eoast^  the  first 
occupied  by  Genoa  when  she  wrested  Corsica  from. th«  Pisans, 
this  extraordinary  rock  looks  like  a  monument,  or  like  the  arms 
of  the  Republic  herself 

From  this  eminence  I  first  perceived  the  coasts  and  motintains 
ypi  Sardinia  afar  off  over  the  sea,  but  not  very  distant.  There  is 
ta  glorious  distant  view.  The  sight  of  a  strange  land  suddenly 
Unfolding  itself  to  the  eye,  and  displaying,  here  only  its  outlines, 
there  objects  fall  of  character,  arouses  the  most  agreeable  sen- 
sations of  expectation,  longing  desire,  and  uncertainty.  These 
sensations  most  recall  the  fabulous  fancies  of  childhood. — It  is 
quife  an  island.  So  I  stood  a  long  time  on  one  of  the  barren 
masses  of  rock,  in  a  high  wind  and  the  heat  of  noon,  looking 
longingly  over  the  straits  at  the  twin  sister  of  Corsica.  She  was 
completely  enwrapped  in  the  most  ethereal  blue  veil,  and  the 
waves  excited  by  the  maestrale  foamed  around  her  with'  white 
surge. 

After  a  two  hours'  rest  we  proceeded  along  the  coast,  which 
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is  interrupted  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  melancholy.  Small  rivers 
creep  through  moraasea  into  the  sea,  upon  the  ooast-cliffs  of 
which  grey  towers  hold  guard.  The  air  is  foul  and  unhealthy. 
I  saw  a  few  small  hamlets  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  was  told 
that  they  were  empty,  for  that  the  inmates  do  not  return  to 
them  from  the  mountains  till  the  month  of  September. 

The  sea  here  forms  two  amaU  gulfs,  thatt  of  Figari  and  that  of 
Yentilegne.  They  xesemble  fiords,  md  iheir  coasts  are  fre- 
quently of  the  oddest  oonformation,  rising  like  rows  of  ashen- 
grey  obelisks. 

Crossing  the  last  point  of  land  in  Corsica  towards  the  south* 
west,  namely  Santa  Trinita,  the  tongue  which  ends  in  Capo  di 
Feno,  the  white  chalk  cliffs  of  Boni&Eio  then  come  into  view,  and 
this  most  southern  and  moat  original  town  of  the  island  itself 
snow-white  like  the  coast,  placed  high  up  on  the  rocks; — a  sur- 
prising prospect  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  and  depressing  solitude. 

The  coast-l&nd  Tound  about  is  stony  and  bushy.  One  drives 
'however  for  half  an  hour  amongst  olive-groves  and  orchards  up 
to  the  town,  and  is  astonished  to  find  such  fertility,  which  man^ 
Hiere  .compelled  to  industry,  has  forced  from  the  chalky  soil 
The  district  of  Bonifazio  produces  an  abundance  of  olives,  which 
are  saad  not  .to  yield  in  goodness  to  those  of  the  Balagna.  The 
.trnvellfff  JDOW  (kives  downhill  between  chalk-cliffs  to  the  mariria 
of  Bonifacio,  which  extends  along  the  gulf  Into  the  town  itself 
he  can  lOome  .only  on  foot  or  on  horseback ;  for  he  has  to  climb 
up  4jhe  steegp  .dhiJk-<cliff  on  a  !broad  path  cut  into  steps.  Passing 
over  two  drawbridges  and  two  old  gates,  he  then  enters  Bonifazio. 
The  whole  town  is  within  the  fortress,  on  the  plateau  of  the  rock. 

Bonifazio  liails  t^he  wanderer  with  a  welcome*  greeting  as  he 
enters  through  the  gloomy  old  gate ;  for  upon  one  of  its  towera 
parades  the  greaft  word  liberty.  I  have  often  read  it  upon 
towers  and  town-ha^Us  im  Italy  as  the  most  pitiable  irony  upon 
their  present  state,  and  <upon  many  a  banner  has  this  word 
paraded;  but  here  it  makes  a  proud  figure  upon  the  old  tower, 
which  has  such  brilliant  deeds  of  arms  to  tell  of;  and  thjis  I 
entered  the  town  with  the  joyous  sensation  of  coming  among 
brave  and  free  men.  For  even  at  the  present  day  the  Boniikzines 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  republican,  as  well  as  the 
most  laborious  and  religious  inhabitants  of  Corsica. 

The  situation  of  Bonifazio  is  most  remarkable.  Fancy  a 
whitish  colossal  rock-pyramid  with  horizontal  strata,  inverted 
with  the  base  upwards,  set  down  by  the  seaside,  and  upon  the 
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base  fortress,  towers,  and  town  high  tip  in  the  air,  and  you  will 
have  a  picture  of  this  Corsican  Gibraltar,  The  fa9ade  of  the 
rock  is  moreover  excavated  into  huge  caverns.  The  rock  is 
connected  with  the  land ;  on  two  sides  it  is  lashed  by  the  surges 
of  the  straits,  on  the  third  it  is  washed  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the 
sea,  which  forms  gulf,  harbour,  and  fortifying  moat  at  the  same 
timej  And  is  enclosed  by  most  precipitous,  indeed  inaccessible, 
hills.  The  force  of  the  water  has  crumbled  away  the  shores  all 
round,  and  produced  the  most  grotesque  forms.  .  Seen  from 
below,  that  is,  from  the  sea,  which  in  many  places  has  no  edging 
of  shore  at  all,  from  the  rock  sinking  quite  precipitously  into  the 
waves,  this  rock  is  most  awe-inspiring.  I  descended  and  looked 
up  it!  the  waves  broke  in  surges,  and  clouds  were  driving  across 
the  sky,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  rock  were  tottering  and  would 
fall  down  upon  me— an  illusion  which  is  Ifhe  more  natural  because 
a  part  of  its  base  has  actually  been  torn  off,  and  the  chalk  strata 
blackened  by  the  storms  are  here  and  there  exposed  freely  to 
the  air.  When  I  saw  Bonifazio,  I  well  understood  that  Alfonso 
of  Arragon  could  not  take  the  town. 

It  numbers  8380  inhabitants,  comprising  no  communes  in  its 
insular  position.  Its  houses  are  of  Pisan  and  Grenoese  origin. 
Old  and  worn  out  as  they  are,  they  are  more  like  ruins  than 
dwellings.  The  rocks  upon  which  they  stand  generally  furnish 
their  building-materials.  They  are  all  white,  and  the  city-walls 
and  short  towers  being  also  white,  :there  is  enough  of  this  con- 
trast to  the  Corsican  national  colour.  It  would  be  hard  for  me 
to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  town  itself;  for  the  medley  of 
narrow  lanes  cannot  possibly  be  described,  in  which  draughts  or 
the  sea-breeze  are  always  whirling  the  dust  about,  and  in  which 
one  strays  now  uphill,  now  downhill,  in  astonishment  at  the 
novelty  of  the  situation,  where  the  eye,  wherever  it  finds  an 
outlet  into  the  open  world,  discovers  the  sea  deep  below,  not  less 
blue  than  the  heaven  above.  Beaans  axe  often  thrown  across 
from  one  house  to  another,  and  there  are  frequently  dark  passage? 
leading  from  one  narrow  lane  into  aaiother. 

The  wind  whistles  and  Hhe  sea- waves  are  surging:  one 
feels  ill  at  ease.  The  feeling  of  spttcef  a  most  beneficial  one  to 
the  soul,  is  here  banished.  The  solitary  sentinel  on  the  round 
tower  there  paces  up  and  down,  quite  surrounded  by  a  whirl  of 
chalk- dust  I  will  try  to  find  a  piazza,  to  come  among  men 
again.  But  there  is  no  piazza :  the  want  of  room  allows  of  no 
such  extension;  but  the  main  street  is  hei*e  curiously  called  the 
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Piazza  Doria,  for  the  Bonifazines  mnst  hare  felt  the  necessity  of 
having  a  square  or  fomm,  without  which  a  town  is  like  a  house 
without  assembling-rooms.  So  they  called  the  main  street  their 
square.  The  want  of  extent  compelled  them  to  build  the  hoaaea 
high ;  and,  from  the  want  of  depth,  the  staircases  are  exceedingly 
steep.  On  many  houses  I  saw  the  arms  of-  Qenoa,  the  crowned 
lion  rampant  holding  a  ring  in  his  claws.  This  old  token  ronsen 
proud  reminiscences,  as  does  the  name  Doria,  which  has  pre> 
served  itself  here  alive,  there  being  still  in  Bonifazio  a  fiimily 
called  Doria,  or  more  correctly  d*Oria.  This  is  the  proper  foi*in 
of  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Oenoese  lords,  who  were  of  the 
great  family  of  Oria.  The  Corsicans  hated  Genoa  with  a  mortal 
hatred ;  whenever  I  spoke  to  tbem  of  the  old  republic,  I  found 
the  same  rooted  hate.  All  the  misery  that  has  befallen  Corsica 
— its  moral  as  well  as  its  physical  wilderness — they  ascribe  to 
the  Genoese.  But  with  the  Bonifazines  Genoa  stands  in  the  best 
possible  odour;  and  this  is  intelligible  from  their  history. 

It  is  not  agreed  what  the  tract  upon  which  the  modem  Boni- 
fiskzio  is  built  was  called  in  antiquity.  It  ia  held  to  be  either  the 
ancient  Syracusanus  Fortus,  or  the  ancfent  town  of  Pallae,  which 
is  the  last  enumerated  by  the  Itmerary  of  Antoninus  in  his  list 
of  the  Corsican  stations.  Bonifazio  itself  was  founded  by  the  Tus- 
can marquis  whose  name  it  bears ;  and  we  know  that  he  planned 
it  in  the  year  833,  after  a  naval  victory  over  the  Saracens,  to  op- 
pose a  dam  to  their  piratical  incursions,  as  they  were  wont  to  land 
from  Spain,  Africa,  and  Sardinia,  on  this  side  of  the  island.  Of 
the  fortifications  erected  by  the  mai-quis,  the  great  old  tower 
called  Torrione,  is  still  standing.  Three  other  towers  besides 
are  erected  upon,  the  rock:  Bonifazio  carries  them  all  in  its 
armorial  bearings.  The  town,  as  well  as  the  island,  subsequently 
came  under  the  Pisans;  but  the  Genoese  deprived  them  of 
Bonifazio  as  early  as  the  year  1193.  It  was  during  a  wedding 
that  they  assembled  and  gained  the  city.  They  treated  it  with 
great  liberality,  gave  it  very  free  statutes,  and  jilowed  it  to  sub- 
sist as  a  republic  under  their  protectorate*  In  the  Red  Book  of 
Bonifazio,  the  instrumentt  is  preserved  which  Brancaleone  d'Oria, 
the  procurator  of  Grenoei,  signed  on  the  llth  February  1321,  tind 
solemnly  swore  to  upon  the  Testament,  By  this  instrument 
perfect  free  trade  with  G^enoese  ports  without  imposts,  was 
secured  to  the  Bonifazines ;  furthermore,  the  privilege  of  govern- 
ing themselves.  They  elected  their  elders,  called  Anziani,  in 
their  popular  assembly;  to  their  decrees  the  Grenoese  podest^ 
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•who  was  annually  sent  to  the  town  as  syndic  or  commissioner, 
was  to  confonn.  He  could  not  impose  any  tax  or  make  any 
innovation  without  the  will  of  the  Anziani;  and  he  was  not 
competent  to  hold  in  arrest  any  citizen  of  Bonifazio  who  could 
offer  bail,  except  a  murderer,  thief,  or  traitor.  When  a  new 
podestil  came  to  Bonifazio,  the  possession  of  the  town  could  not 
be  granted  him  till  he  had  solemnly  sworn  an  oath  upon  the 
saci'aments,  to  observe  inviolably  all  the  treaties  and  statutes 
of  Bonifazio.  This  instrument  is  subscribed,  "Per  Brancaleonem 
de  Oria,  et  per  Universitatem  Bouifatii,  in  publico  Parlamento" 
— "  by  Brancaleone  d'Oria,  and  the  entire  community  of  Bonifazio, 
in  public  parliament  assembled."  This  sounds  sufficiently 
pompous  for  a  little  town  which  had  then  no  more  than  1000 
inhabitants. 

Thus  these  brave  people  gained  for » themselves  freedom  with- 
out stint,  which  they  found  means  upon  their  rock  to  preserve 
for  many  centuriea 

The  Genoese  honoured  the  Bonifazines  in  every  possible  way. 
If  one  of  their  ships  came  to  G^enoa  and  declared  its  native  port, 
they  used  to  ask,  "Are  you  from  the  territory  of  Bonifazio,  or 
from  Bonifazio  proprio?"  Hence  the  popular  saying  has  been 
derived,  which  may  still  be  heard,  "  He  is  a  Bonifazino  proprio." 
Many  Genoese  nobles  and  citizens,  glad  of  such  immunities  and 
privileges,  removed  from  their  glorious  city  to  this  rock,  and 
Bonifazio  thus  became  in  language,  manners,  and  sentiments,  a 
Genoese  colony.  This  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day,  not  only 
in  the  old  armorial  bearings,  but  in  the  people  themselves. 

Like  Calvi,  Bonifazio  always  kept  faith  inviolably  with  the 
Genoese.  These  two  towns  occupy,  in  virtue  of  these  sentiments, 
a  peculiar  historical  position ;  and  it  is  remarkable  to  find,  on 
the  terrible  ocean  of  Corsican  hatred,  two  little  islands,  as  it 
were,  in  which  the  tyrannical  Genoa  was  loved.  Let  us  not  be 
hard  upon  the  manly  Genoese,  and  envy  them  this  advantage : 
their  old  and  sinful,  yet  ever  great  and  glorious  JRepublic,  has 
long  paid  its  debt  to  history,  and  no  longer  exists. 

A  Bonifazine,  Murzolaccio,  wrote  a  small  separate  history  of 
his  town  in  the  year  1625,  It  was  published  at  Bologna,  and 
is  extremely  rare.  I  have  not  been  able  to  beat  up  a  copy, 
which  I  regret,  because  I  grew  so  attached  to  Bonifazio.  But  I 
will  here  relate  the  memorable  siege  of  the  town  by  Alfonso  of 
Arragon,  according  to  Peter  Cymseus;  for  the  heroism  of  the 
Bonifazines  well  deserves  to  live  in  the  memory  of  man  beside 
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on  hearing  these  words,  was  filled  with  shame  and  wrath,  hat 
he  thought  of  the  parolarUi,  of  the  sworn  peace,  and  the  grey 
hairs  of  Nicolao.  Bo  he  smothered  his  feelings  in  his  heart,  and 
went  awaj  silent  from  the  village  of  Serrale. 

Now  it  happened  that  on  the  yerj  same  evening  the  old  man 
and  the  youth  met  again  in  the  fields.  When  Dezio  saw  I^icolao 
approaching  unarm^,  he  quickly  threw  down  his  gun  under  a 
tree,  that  the  evii  spirit  might  not  tempt  him  to  assail  an  un- 
armed man,  and  went  up  to  the  old  man  and  haughtily  demanded 
an  account  from  him  of  his  reasons  for  insulting  him. 

The  old  man  made  a  sneering  reminder,  and,  words  rising 
higher  and  higher,  took  hold  of  the  youth  and  gave  him  a  blow 
in  the  face.  Dezio  reeled  backwards;  in  one  moment  he  was  off 
for  his  gun,  and  in  the  next  a  shot  was  fired,  and  the  old  man 
fell  to  the  ground  wounded  to  the  heart. 

Poor  Dezio  fled  as  if  pursued  hy  the  avenging  angel,  and 
sprang  from  rock  to  rock,  up  to  the  peaks  of  Monte  Cinto,  where 
he  threw  himself  down  in  a  cavern  weeping. 

Upon  the  news  of  the  deed  of  blood  the  parolanti  hastened  up. 
They  denounced  wo  upon  Dezio  and  his  whole  race,  and  proceeded 
to  his  house.  Dezio's  yoimg  wife  was  there.  Tliey  told  her 
she  must  leave  the  house,  aa  it  was  put  uncj^r  a  ban  of  outlawry; 
and,  when  she  had  gone  weeping  out  of  the  door,  they  threw 
fire  into  it  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  Then  they  went 
to  Dezio's  chestnut  plantation  and  olive  ground,  and  barked 
every  tree  trunk,  as  a  sign  that  Dezio  had  broken  his  oath  and 
shed  blood,  and  that  the  wrath  of  Heaven  had  cursed  him  and 
his  estate.  And  this  they  did  agreeably  to  the  consecrated  usage 
of  their  ancestors. 

Dezio*s  kinsmen  kept  quiet,  for  they  knew  that  justice  had 
been  done  against  him.  But  Luigione,  the  son  of  the  murdered 
Nicolao,  let  his  beard  grow,  as  a  sign  that  he  would  avenge  his 
father's  blood.  He  took  his  gun  and  roved  over  the  mountains 
to  hunt  out  Dezio,  and  not  being  able  to  find  him,  although  he 
remain<ed  whole  days  and  nights  there,  he  took  service  under  the 
Genoese,  who  held  guard  in  the  tower  of  Padulella.  Peradven- 
ture  he  might  thus  be  able  to  spy  out  his  enemy  with  the  help 
of  the  garrison. 

But  Dezio  lived  with  the  fox,  the  deer,  and  the  wild  sheep, 
and  roamed  about  over  the  wilds,  hiding  his  head  at  some  new 
place  every  night,  ever  wandering^and  ever  sad  at  heart,  and  full 
of  terrors.     So  he  one  day  took  ship  with  some  sailors  who  were 
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that  of  Nnmantia,  of  Oarthage,  and  of  Saragossa  iu  modem  times. 
I  give  Peter's  description,  not  always  imitating  yerbal  peculiari- 
ties, nor  entire,  as  it  is  too  long. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  8IEGS  OF  BONIFAZIO  BY  ALFONSO  OF  ABBAGON. 

Alfokso  of  Arragon,  having  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the 
town,  occupied  a  high  hill  towards  the  north,  and  threw  stones 
from  his  bombards  by  night  and  day  from  thence  and  from 
the  sea,  into  the  town.  The  Spaniards  had  come  with  eighty 
ships,  twenty-three  of  which  were  triremes;  after  the  fall  of  two 
towers  they  advanced  into  the  harbonr.  Now  when  a  large 
portion  of  the  defensive  works  and  walls  had  already  &llen  in,  and 
it  seemed  possible  to  break  into  the  town,  King  Alfonso  called 
his  generals  to  a  council  of  war.  He  was  young  and  fiery,  and 
eager  for  great  exploits.  *^  When  Bonifazio  has  fallen,**  he  said, 
"  all  Corsica  will  be  in  my  power,  and  I  will  then  set  sail  against 
Italy."  He  proclaimed  rewards  fwr  the  first  man  who  should 
scale  the  walls  and  plant  his  banner  on  them,  and  for  the  second, 
and  so  on  to  the  tenth.  The  Spaniards  heard  this  with  great  . 
delight,  and  prepared  for  the  assault.  The  people  of  Bonifazio 
sufiered  greatly  from  missiles  and  arrows,  but  they  threw  back 
the  scaling  parties  with  stones  and  long  lances  into  the  sea,  and 
held  out  bravely.  Suddenly  the  tower  called  Scarincio  fell  with 
a  tremendous  crash ;  the  ^hips  immediately  stuck  close  to  the 
breach,  and  the  Spaniards  leapt  upon  the  wall  and  planted  the 
banner  upon  it.  Arid  through  the  king's  army  went  the  cry, 
"  The  town  is  stormed,"  Then  the  marines  were  seen  hastily 
climbing  the  walls  by  help  of  the  masts  and  yards,  and  throwing 
firebrands  upon  the  roofs  when  they  came  near  enough  to  the 
houses.  Now  arose  a  great  tumult  of  fliers  and  opposers  and 
stormers.  But  Orlando  Guaracehi,  the  heroic  Margareta  Bobia, 
and  Chiaro  Ghigini,  threw  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  assailants, 
and  from  their  posts  came  Jacopo^  Cataccioli,  Giovanni  Cicanesi, 
and  Filippo  Campo,  and  they  curt  down  to  the  last  man  all  the 
enemies  who  had  pressed  into  the  town.  Then  they  threw  fire 
into  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  so  the  king  was  driven  back 
with  great  loss. 

The  straggle  had  lasted  for  three  days,  with  conflagration  and 
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bloodshed  without  end.  Every  age  and  sex  now  put  their  hand 
to  the  wheel,  to  make  the  walls  strong  again,  and  to  stop  the 
breaches  with  beams.  But  the  born  magazine  was  unfortunately 
burnt  down.  Alfonso  meanwhile  threw  into  the  town  arrows 
■with  letters  attached,  which  promised  a  reward  in  gold  to  all 
-who  would  desert  to  him.  Two  deserted,  Galliotto  Ristori,  a 
Boni£mne,  and  Conrado,  a  Genoese,  and  these  excited  the  con- 
fidence of  the  king  by  telling  him  that  those  in  the  town  suffered 
want  of  both  bread  and  arms.  So  the  king  occupied  another 
hill  near  the  town,  and  having  drawn  a  double  chain  obliquely 
across  the  harbour,  to  cut  off'  the  Bonifazines  from  all  Genoese 
aid,  he  resolved  to  force  the  town  to  submission  by  a  long  siege. 
This  came  to  the  ears  of  the  doge,  Thomas  Fregoso,  who  equip- 
ped a  fleet  of  seven  sail;  and  in  these  preparations  September 
came  to  an  end.  And  during  the  whole  of  October,  November, 
and  December,  the  sea  was  so  terribly  stormy,  that  the  fleet 
could  not  leave  the  harbour  of  Genoa.  But  the  Bonifazines 
were  reduced  to  such  extremity  by  the  huriing  of  bombs  and 
missiles,  that  they  had  to  go  out  of  the  town  into  the  grove  near 
San  Antonio,  and  conceal  themselves  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Francis,  as  the  majority  of  their  houses  were  reduced  to  ruins ; 
only  on  the  military  posts  they  still  remained. 

The  king,  now  reinforced  by  supplies  and  ships  from  Spain, 
still  wished  to  try  the  way  of  negotiation,  and  gave  a  solemn 
promise  to  those  in  the  town,  that  they  should  live  free  and  ac- 
cording to  their  own  laws,  if  they  would  submit  themselves  to 
him.  The  Bonifazines  protracted  as  long  as  possible  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  ambassadors ;  and  as  they  looked  wretched, 
pale  with  hunger,  and  starved,  and  the  Arragonians  scoffed  at 
them  for  their  hunger,  and  thought  it  must  soon  force  them  to 
surr^ider,  it  is  said  that,  to  give  the  lie  to  this  calculation,  they 
threw  hreBd  from  many  parts  of  the  walls  among  the  enemy's  posts, 
and  made  the  king  a  present  of  a  cheese  made  of  women's  milk. 
The  king  then  advanced  all  his  storming  machines  against  the 
town  by  means  of  ships,  each  pair  of  which  carried  the  besieg- 
ing towers.  The  assault  began  anew  from  the  hills  as  well  as 
from  the  seaside.  To  protect  tliemselves  against  the  naval  ma- 
chines, the  Bonifazines  had  likewise  posted  engines  at  various 
parts  of  the  walls;  upon  the  more  distant  ships  they  hurled 
stones  of  enormous  weight,  upon  the  nearer  ones  stones  of  lesser 
weight,  and  missiles  as  thick  as  haiL  Although  they  were  now 
themselves  overwhelmed  by  the  hail  of  the  bombs  and  arrows^ 
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and  many  men  laj  actually  torn  in  pieces,  yet  tliey  held  tbeir 
ground  with  wonderful  valour.  Those  who  fell  were  always 
relieved  by  the  vigorous,  the  wounded  fkther  by  his  son,  the 
brother  by  the  brother,  and  the  women  brought  them  miflsilea^ 
wine  and  bread,  and  received  the  wounded.  They  also  took  up 
shield  and  lance,  and  took  their  stand  on  the  walls  instead  of 
the  men.  There  were  many  who  could  not  tend  nor  bury  their 
fallen  relatives  till  the  enemy  were  beaten  down.  The  enemy 
also  suffered  terribly,  since  many  perished  by  the  sword,  the 
scythe,  and  the  hooked  lances  with  which  those  on  the  walls 
pulled  them  down  from  the  floating  towers,  and  drowned  thenu 
A  great  many  were  dashed  to  pieces  with  beams  and  stones,  as 
they  were  attempting  to  scale  the  walls  with  their  ladders.  At 
other  points  they  threw  torches,  burning  tow^  and  liquid  resin, 
upon  the  enemy,  so  that  the  latter  often  knew  not  where  to  run 
to  first,  or  from  what  quarter  to  defend  themselves. 

The  Bonifazines  were  already  exhausted  by  incessant  fighting 
for  many  days;  so  the  king  resolved  once  more  to  gather  up  his 
whole  strength,  and  make  a  generfil  assault  on  the  following  day. 
So  the  battle  raged  anew  and  more  terribly,  as  the  enemy  ad« 
vanced  with  all  his  engines,  towers,  and  catapults,  and  over- 
whelmed the  town  and  townsmen  with  a  horrible  flood  of  stones, 
and  anows,  and  harpoons. 

Only  at  the  tower  Scarincio  were  the  bombards  quiet,  lest  they 
should  destroy  the  Spaniards,  who  were  already  mounting  from 
the  ship-towers  into  the  town,  together  with  the  townsmen. 
The  women  fought,  too,  incessantly  beside  the  men,  armed  at  all 
points,  and  hurled  harpoons.  But  the  Spaniards  kept  throwing 
aiTows  from  the  sMp-towers  and  round  tops,  and  threw  also 
leaden  acorns  from  certain  hand- bombards  of  cast  metal,  hollow 
like  a  reed,  which  they  call  sdopetus*  These  leaden  acorns  were 
propelled  by  fire,  and  would  run  into  an  armed  man.  (So  Peter 
of  Corsica  describes  guns,  which  were  then  imknown  in  Corsica, 
but  are  now  only  too  well  known.)  The  enemy  threw  also  a 
dust  of  sulphur  from  the  ships  upon  the  houses  and  the  men, 
and  fire  immediately  following,  so  tha))  many  were  half  burnt, 
and  the  rest  rushed  out  of  the  breach  over  head  and  heels.  Thus 
the  breach  near  the  tower  of  Freghera  stood  open  to  the  enemy. 
Now  when  the  sulphurous  vapour,  which  had  enveloped  the 
breach  like  a  thick  darkness,  dbpersed  in  the  air,  there  were 
seen  matrons,  unarmed  persons,  and  bands  of  children,  carrying 
missiles  and  stones  of  various  kinds  to  the  wall,  to  supply  the 
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combatants;  but,  when  they  found  it  evacuated  by  the  latter, 
they  raised  a  cry  and  a  loud  howl.  Then  mothers  urged  their 
sons  with  lamentations  and  tears,  daughters  their  fathers,  wives 
their  husbands,  to  return  to  the  breach.  The  priests  and  monks 
also  seized  arms,  and  hurled  bundles  of  burning  tow  and  slaked 
^  lime  down.  This  had  such  an  astonishing  effect  that  most  of 
the  assail|uits,  stupefied  and  almost  blinded  by  the -smoke  and 
hovering  vapour,  shot  at  random.  As  soon  as  the  flames  some- 
what slackened,  they  made  a  sally  out  of  the  gate. 

This  day  had  been  the  hardest  for  the  townsmen ;  but  it  had 
the  effect  of  wounding  and  killing  a  great  number  of  the  enemy. 

The  more  harassing  the  siege  became  from  day  to  day,  so 
much  more  frequent  became  the  letters  to  the  Doge  and  Senate 
of  Genoa,  praying  them  at  length  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Boni- 
fazio.  But  the  king,  on  receiving  new  reinforcements,  gave  the 
signal  to  his  men,  and  they  seized  their  arms.  By  water  and 
by  land  a  tremendous  assault  was  made  at  seven  points;  but  he 
could  not  penetrate  into  the  town,  for  a  new  wall  had  been  run 
up  in  great  haste  in  the  place  of  the  fallen  one,  and  the  armed 
men  themselves  standing  in  the  breaches,  supplied  the  place  of 
bulwarks.  Alfonso  then  caused  an  embankment  to  be  thrown 
up  in  the  direction  of  the  great  gate,  eight  feet  in  height;  and  a 
tower  of  ten  stories  was  erected  upon  it,  to  overlook  the  town. 
Now  as  the  wall  and  the  tower  were  advancing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  gate  under  a  constant  hail  of  missiles,  the  gate 
suddenly  opened,  and  the  people  rushed  out  brandishing  torches, 
and  threw  fire  upon  the  wall  and  the  fascines  into  the  tower; 
and  thus  was  the  laborious  work  of  so  long  a  time  consumed. 

The  assault  rested  neither  by  night  nor  day,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Bonifa^ines  no  measure  was  omitted  which  could  interpose 
a  check  to  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  by  the  erection  of  new 
walls  as  well  as  by  constant  sorties  into  their  works.  The  poor 
citizens  had  not  a  moment's  rest,  and  were  exhausted  by  their 
constant  exertions,  and  spent  with  watching  by  night  and  day, 
by  wounds  and  by  hunger.  The  dead  were  buried  every  day,  the 
image  of  death  stood  before  the  eyes  of  all,  and  weeping  was  heard 
by  night  and  day.  At  the  same  time  the  scarcity  had  waxed 
so  great,  that  they  were  forced  to  eat  loathsome  herbs;  and  how 
long  should  they  have  to  wait  for  help  from  Genoa  1  The  people 
of  Bonifazio  strove  against  famine  actually  beyond  all  human 
possibility.  Horse  and  ass  flesh  was  in  those  days  a  dainty  to 
them.     Some  ate  all  manner  of  herbs  that  even  the  cattle  leave 
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untasted,  roots  and  wild-frait  as  well  as  bark,  and  animals  never 
eaten  before.  And,  despairing  of  snoconr,  many,  weeping  and 
wailing,  pnt  a  yolontary  end  to  their  life,  and  many,  wounded 
and  helpless,  would  have  been  carried  off  by  hunger,  had  not  the 
compassion  of  the  women  offered  them  relief;  for  the  kind- 
heaited  women  of  Bonifwo  actually  offered  their  breasts  to  , 
their  brothers,  children,  blood-relations,  and  sponsors,  and  there 
was  no  one  during  that  terrible  siege  of  fionifiudo  who  had  not 
sucked  the  breast  of  a  woman. 

Now  when  no  ray  of  hope  appeared  to  them  in  such  terrible 
need,  the  Boni&zines  conduded  a  compact,  tiiat  they  would 
surrender  if  the  Genoese  did  not  come  to  raise-  the  siege  within 
forty  days.  They  gave  as  hostages  two  men  and  thirty  children 
of  the  noblest  families.  But  the  Boni&zines  were  fiiU  of 
apprehension,  because  the  King  of  Arragon  would  not  allow  them 
to  send  messengers  to  Grenoa.  They  therefore  built  a  small 
yessel  in  haste,  and  let  it  by  ropes  down  the  rock  fronting 
Sardinia,  and  most  distant  fix>m  the  enemy,  and  then  similarly 
let  down  the  young  men,  twenty-four  in  number,  who  were  to 
be  its  crew,  and  their  messengers  to  Genoa.  The  magistrates 
had  given  them  letters  to  Grenoa,  and  a  great  multitude  of 
citizens  attended  them  as  far  as  the  rock,  and  followed  them 
with  their  good  wishes.  The  women  by  turns  offered  them 
their  breasts,  for  food  they  could  take  none  with  them.  After 
many  perils  by  sea,  and  long  detained  by  winds,  the  courageous 
messengers  at  length  arrived  at  Genoa,  and  informed  the  senate 
how  Bonifazio  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 

In  Bonifazio  the  people  meanwhile  resolved  to  implore  God 
in  a  solemn  procession  to  deliver  them  from  the  pressure 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  forgive  all  their  sins.  The  procession 
marched  from  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mary  to  St.  James's,  then  to 
St.  Dominic,  and  all  the  other  churches ;  and,  though  the  winter 
was  severe,  they  all  walked  barefoot,  and  sang  hymns  with  great 
fervour.  Prayers  were  said  in  the  churches  from  early  morning 
till  late  evening,  and  the  minds  of  all  were  constantly  fixed  upon 
the  hope  of  relief,  and  upon  the  possibility  of  at  length  receiving 
news  of  their  messengers. 

These  returned  at  length  to  Bonifazio.  in  their  little  vessel  on 
the  night  of  the  fifteenth  day,  gave  the  signal,  and  were  drawn 
up  by  ropes.  The  joy  in  the  town  was  so  intense  that  the 
people  seemed  to  be  out  of  their  mind.  When  the  messengers 
went  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  where  the  senate  was  assembled  . 
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by  day  and  night,  all  the  people  streamed  after  them  to  hear 
their  message.  They  gave  the  Doge's  letters,  which  were  read, 
and  after  this  they  were  introduced  to  the  assembly  of  the 
people.  Picino  Cataccioli,  the  chief  messenger,  here  gave  a  full 
account  of  his  errand,  and  tendered  the  assurance  that  the 
Grenoese  fleet  was  ready,  and  only  waiting  for  a  favourable  wind 
to  set  out.  The  senate  of  Bonifazio  now  ordained  a  public 
thanksgiving  of  three  days ;  and  the  joy  in  the  town  knew  no 
bounds  when  the  little  corn  was  distributed  which  the  messengers 
had  brought  with  them  from  Genoa. 

In  the  mean  time  the  day  of  surrender  was  approaching  without 
any  sign  of  the  coming  of  the  Genoese  fleet ;  the  ambassadors  of  the 
king  already  urged  upon  the  senate  the  fulfilment  of  the  compact. 
**  If  the  Genoese  do  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  following 
night,"  the  Anziani  declared,  "  we  will  surrender.'*  Then  began 
a  wailing  and  lamentation  of  women  and  children,  and  aU  were 
possessed  by  a  terrible  despondency.  But  the  senate  convened 
the  assembly  of  the  people  to  hear  their  opinions.  Guglielmo 
Bobia  urged  persistency,  and  conjured  the  shade  of  Count 
Bonifazio,  who  built  the  town,  to  fill  the  Bonifazines  with  his 
spirit,  that  none  might  i-elinquish  their  freedom.  So  they 
resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  possible  moment.  Suddenly  in 
the  night  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  Genoese  were  coming. 
All  the  bells  begai^  to  peal,  fire  signals  were  seen  on  all  the 
towers,  and  a  cry  of  joy  without  end  rose  to  heaven.  The 
Spaniards  were  astonished,  seeing  nothing  of  the  Genoese  ;  and 
their  ambassadors  came  without  delay  to  the  gate  by  break  of 
day,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  town  according  to  stipu- 
lation. But  the  people  of  Bonifazio  rejoined  that  they  had  in 
the  night  received  the  Genoese  succour;  and  lo !  there  appeared 
■armed  men,  bearing  the  Genoese  banner  at  their  head,  passing 
three  times  round  the  walls,  which  dazzled  with  lances  and 
glittering  arms.  For  all  the  women  had  iu  the  night  put  on 
armour,  so  that  the  numbers  of  the  Bonifazines  appeared  to 
be  tripled.  When  Alfonso  of  Arragon  saw  this,  he  exclaimed, 
**  Have  the  Genoese  wings,  that  they  can  conie  to  Boni&zio 
'when  we  are  holding  all  the  points  strictly  invested?" — And 
he  caused  all  his  engines  to  advance  once  more  to  the  assault. 

But  at  length  the  Genoese  really  appeared,  on  the  fourth  day 
after  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  time,  and  anchored  over 
against  the  channel.  Angelo  Bobia  and  a  few  other  brave  men, 
swam  in  the  night  to  their  ships,  and  horrified  them  all  by  their 
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famine-worn  figures.  But  the  Genoese  captains  declared  that  they 
could  not  yenture  an  attack  upon  the  Spaniards.  Then  Bobia, 
HA  if  thunderstruck,  laid  his  finger  to  his  lips  and  said,  ^*  We  ha^e 
hoped  in  God  and  you  alone ;  you  must  venture  it,  and  we  wili 
help  you !  *' — the  Genoese  hesitated. 

Alfonso  immediately  turned  a  portion  oi  his  ships  against  the 
Genoese,  and  directed  his  bombards  against  the  harbour  to  cut 
off  the  relief.  The  Genoese  ships  did  not  venture  to  attack  the 
Spaniards,  until  the  young  Giovanni  Fregoso,  Eafi&el  Negro,  and 
other  captains  in  the  council,  carried  the  motion  that  battle 
must  be  risked.  Jacopo  Benesia,  the  bravest  and  the  boldest, 
especially  voted  for  battle.  For  seven  hours  the  contest  lasted 
in  the  harbours  and  before  the  rock, — a  honible  one,  because 
ship  was  jammed  against  ship,  and  unable  to  move  in  the  narrow 
channel,  whilst  the  Bonifazines  were  hurling  missiles  and  fire* 
brands  from  above.  But  the  Genoese  burst  the  chain  which 
closed  the  harbour,  and  forced  their  way  to  Bonifazio ;  and  un- 
speakable  was  the  rapture  of  the  famished  townsmen,  when  seven 
Genoese  com  ships  came  to  shore  and  landed  their  cargo. 

Then  Alfonso  of  Arragon  saw  that  he  could  not  take  Boni- 
fazio, and  raised  the  siege,  and  set  sail  lor  Italy,  taking  the  hos- 
tages with  him,  deeply  humiliated  and  exasperated,  in  January 
of  the  year  1421. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OTHEE  KEMINISCENCES  OF  BONIFAZIO,  AND  A  FESTIVAL. 

Opposite  my  locanda  stands  an  old  gloomy  house,  whose  mar- 
ble door-cornice  attracted  my  notice.  There  are  old  sculptures 
upon  it,  the  arms  of  Genoa  and  Gothic  initials.  My  delight 
was  great  when  I  was  told  that  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  staye^jL 
two  days  and  a  night  in  this  house.  I  felt  as  if  I  had,  all  of  a 
sudden,  found  a  fellow  countryman,  and  a  good  friend  on  this 
strange  rock.  The  house  speaks  to  me  in  German,  broad  Fle- 
mish German;  and  when  I  contemplate  the  window  at  which 
Charles  V.  stood,  it  overwhelms  me  with  German  history,  and 
suggests  many  a  well-known  name — Luther,  Worms,  Augsburg, 
Wittenberg,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  Philip  of  Hessen,  and  tells  me 
of  Schiller  and  Don  Carlos,  of  Goethe  and  Egmont.    Charles  Y. 
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is  a  striking  phenomenon.  He  was  the  last  emperor  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word ;  for  against  the  emperor  in  whose  domi* 
nions  the  sun  never  set,  a  small  man  in  a  grey  cowl  arose,  and  let 
fall  a  word  which  shattered  all  the  glory  of  his  empire  like  a 
bomb.  Yet  those  are  foolish  who  reproach  Charles  V.  with 
not  comprehending  the  Reformation,  and  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  movement.  The  fact  is  precisely  that  he  was  em- 
peror. Before  his  end  he  grew  weaiy ;  and  the  man  whose  stir- 
ring life  had  been  an  incessant  battle  with  the  powers  that  were 
causing  the  fall  of  Germany,  France  and  the  Reformation,  gave 
away  his  dominions,  and,  acknowledging  the  force  of  the  great 
innovator  Time,  became  a  hermit,  and  laid  himself  in  his  coffin. 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen  Titian's  splendid  portrait  of, 
Charles  V.  My  neighbour  at  the  window  here  is  now  no  mere 
idea  to  me,  but  a  person  of  flesh  and  bone. 

It  was  chance  that  brought  Charles  V.  to  Bonifazio.  My 
friend  Lorenzo  told  the  story  thus.  Charles  returned  in  the  year 
1541  from  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Algiers  ;  a  storm 
compelled  him  to  anchor  in  the  gulf  of  Santa  Manza,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bonifazio.  He  went  ashore  with  his  escort,  and, 
curious  to  see  the  manners  of  Corsica,  which  then,  as  now,  had 
the  reputation  of  being  barbarous  and  warlike,  he  entered  a  vine- 
yard. Filippo  Catacdoli,  the  possessor  of  it,  happened  to  be 
there  at  the  time.  He  offered  the  emperor  some  of  his  grapes, 
and  in  conversation  excited  in  the  latter  a  desire  to  see  the 
extraordinary  town  of  Bonifazio,  which  Alfonso  of  AiTagon  had 
not  been  able  to  take.  So  the  Corsican  offered  to  accompany 
him,  and  to  receive  him  as  a  guest  into  his  house,  and  promised 
to  respect  his  incognito.  He  gave  him  his  horse,  the  emperor 
mounted,  and  the  little  procession  began  to  move.  But  Cataccioli 
had  sent  a  messenger  forward,  and  sent  word  to  the  Anziani,  that 
"  Charles,  King  of  Spain,  and  Emperor  of  the  holy  Roman  Empire, 
would  this  day  be  the  guest  of  BonifSazio."  So,  as  Charles  came 
towards  the  town,  the  cannon  suddenly  thundered  a  salute,  and 
the  thronging  people  cried,  "  EvViva  Carlo  di  Spagna  !  "  Charles 
turned  surprised  to  Cataccioli  and  said,  "  Friend,  thou  hast  be- 
trayed me  after  all." — "No  !'*  replied  the  latter;  "  this  is  the 
nature  of  the  cannon  of  Bonifazio,  that  the  sunbeams  let  them, 
off  when  a  prince  like  you  approaches.'* 

So  Charles  took  up  his  abode  in  Cataccioli's  hous^  where  he 
was  treated  with  great  attention  and  respect.  On  taking  leave 
he  called  his  host  and  said  to  him,  ''  Friend,  as  you  have  treated 
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your  gueflt  handsomelj,  jou  may  ask  three  fistvoura  for  yoarself.** 
Cataocioli  asked  three  privileges  for  the  town  of  fioniikzio,  which 
being  conceded,  the  emperor  bade  him  to  demand  another  favour, 
but  this  time  a  personal  one  for  himself  The  Corsican  con- 
sidered for  a  long  time,  and  then  said^  "  May  your  Dfajesty  deign 
to  command  that  when  I  am  dead  my  body  shall  be  interred  in 
the  most  holy  part  of  the  cathedral ;  for,  as  that  pertains  to  no 
layman,  it  will  be  the  highest  possible  honour  and  distinction 
that  has  ever  been  granted  to  a  citizen  of  Bonifazio." 

The  empesor  accordingly  commanded  this  to  be  done,  and 
Cataccioli  escorted  him  again  to  the  harbour,  and  afber  the  em- 
barkation of  his  guest,  took  the  horse  on  which  the  latter  had 
ridden,  and  shot  it  upon  the  spot. 

Cataccioli's  house  is  not  quite  finished  ;  some  gaps  are  observed 
in  the  wall.  During  the  progress  of  the  building,  the  Anziani 
had  interdicted  its  completion,  in  consideration  of  the  fortifi- 
cations. Cataccioli  promised  to  build  a  lighthouse  at  his  own 
expense,  if  they  would  allow  him  his  house.  The  magistrates 
entertained  the  proposition,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  Cataccioli 
was  not  to  complete  his  house  till  he  had  brought  the  Ughthouse 
to  completion.  !So  he  built  both  at  the  same  time,  but  brought 
the  lighthouse  no  further  than  the  foundations,  whilst  he  got  his 
house  roofed  in  and  completed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  gaps 
which  he  left  in  the  wall 

Cataccioli  was  tall  and  handsome  of  figure,  and  was  therefore 
called  by  the  people  Alto  Bello.  His  femily  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  noblest  in  the  town,  and  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  its  history. 

The  eye  which  glances  past  this  abode  of  Charles  V.  falls  upon 
the  island  of  Santa  Maddalena,  which  is  off  the  skirts  of  Sardinia. 
I  clearly  see  the  tower  upon  it,  and  see  the  young  artillery  officer 
Napoleon  spring  out  of  the  vessel  to  take  it.  Napoleon  lived 
about  eight  months  in  Bonifezio,  opposite  Charles  V.'s  house. 
This  proximity  of  two  great  emperors  is  remarkable ;  for  it  was 
Napoleon  who  dashed  in  pieces  the  ancient  and  glorious  imperial 
crown  of  Charles  V. 

Bonifazio  had  of  old,  in  the  time  of  its  glory,  some  twenty 
churches  and  convents.  The  convents  are  secularized,  cmd  only 
three  churches  remain,  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Fig-tree,  S%n  Domenico,  and  San  Francesco.  Santa  Maria  is  a 
large  heavy  church  of  Pisan  architecture,  buried  in  the  midst  of 
narrow  alleys.     Its  roomy  vestibule  is  the  place  of  assembly  and 
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promenade  of  the  townspeople,  who  walk  about  in  it  like  the 
Venetians  in  the  verandas  of  the  Place  of  St.  Mark.  In  the  olden 
times^  the  senate  of  Bonifazio  assembled  in  the  cathedral  to 
deliberate  upon  the  afi&irs  of  the  city. 

Further  on  towards  the  brink  of  the  rock  stands  San  Domenico, 
a  fine  church  of  the  Templars^  whose  triangle  is  still  visible  upon 
the  wall.  The  building  is  gracefully  executed  in  the  purest 
Gothic  proportions,  and  only  wants  the  decorated  facade  to 
produce  an  agreeable  impression  externally  also.  It  is  iocon- 
testably  the  most  beautiful  church  in  Corsica,  after  the  Canonica 
of  Mariana,  which  is  in  ruins.  Its  snow-white  octangular  tower, 
commenced  by  the  Pisans,  resembles  an  embattled  fortress  tower; 
it  is  unfinished.  I  found  in  the  church  many  gravestones  of 
Templars  and  Genoese  nobles,  that  of  a  Doria  among  the  rest. 
Cardinal  Fesch  presented  some  pictures  to  the  church,  which 
however  are  of  no  value.  Far  more  interesting  are  the  little 
Ux  votos,  the  votive  pictures  on  wood,  which  citizens  of  Bonifazio 
have  dedicated  to  the  Madonna  and  St.  Dominic  after  a  deliver- 
ance. There  is  many  a  picture  among  them  which  gives  a  right 
spirited  representation  of  pirate  scenes. 

The  third  church,  San  Francesco,  is  small,  but  possesses  a  great 
curiosity,  as  it  contains  the  only  living  spring  in  Bonifazio.  The 
Bonifsuzines  drink  besides  only  rain  water  out  of  cisterns,  and 
are  supplied  especially  by  the  great  deep  cistern,  into  which  they 
descend  by  stone  steps — ^a  meritorious  work  of  the  Genoese. 

Most  of  the  former  convents  of  Corsica  were  of  the  order  of 
Franciscans.  These  priests  settled  in  great  numbers  in  the 
island,  and  their  saint  himself  is  said,  by  tradition,  to  have  been 
in  Corsica.  He  was  in  Bonifazio;  and,  as  the  citizens  of  this 
town  pass  for  the  most  religious  in  the  island,  I  will  tell  a  legend 
of  my  friend  Lorenzo's. 

The  deserted  convent  of  San  Giuliano  is  observed  situate  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf;  St.  Francis  himself  gave  the  fol- 
lowing occasion  for  its  establishment.  He  once  came  to  land,  I 
know  not  on  what  voyage,  in  the  harbour  of  Bonifazio,  and  went 
ashore.  As  it  was  night,  he  knocked  at  a  door,  and  requested 
admission  and  a  night's  quarters.  But  he  did  not  meet  with  so 
good  a  reception  as  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  The  door  was  shut 
in  his  face,  because  he  looked  quite  wild  and  hairy,  and  just  like 
a  Corsican  bandit.  St.  Francis  went  away  sorrowing,  and  lay 
down  to  sleep  in  a  cave  near  the  house,  and  fell  asleep  after 
commending  his  soul  to  God.     A  servant-girl  soon  came  out  of 
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the  house  to  throw  her  slops  into  the  cave,  as  was  her  wont. 
But  on  approaching  it  she  saw  something  shining  in  it,  and  in 
her  fright  was  near  pouring  the  contents  of  her  bucket  oyer  St. 
Francis;  for  it  was  he  who  emitted  a  light  in  the  cave.     St. 
Francis,  I  think,  then  rose  from  the  ground  and  said,  with  his 
mild  smile,  "  Friend,  do  the  same  that  you  always  do,  without 
minding  me,  for  I  have  lived  in  a  pigsty  for  a  whole  year,  as  all 
the  world  knows.**    The  foolish  maid  ran  screaming  to  the  house, 
and  exclaimed  that  she  had  seen  in  the  cave  a  man  who  possessed 
the  faculty  of  being  luminous  on  some  parts  of  his  body.     The 
news  flew  through  Bonifazio>  the  Bonifazines  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and,  on  finding  the  holy  man,  caressed  him,  and  begged 
lum  to  leave  behind  him  a  memorial  of  his  presence.     So  St. 
Francis  said,  "  My  friends,  let  us  then  erect  a  convent  as  a  per- 
manent record  of  this  day."     The  Bonifazines  instantly  fetched 
stones,  and  St.  Francis  laid  the  foundation-stone  with  his  own. 
hand,  and  after  so  doing  took  his  leave,  and  embarked  on  his 
vessel     But  the  convent  was  not  called  by  his  name,  because 
he  was  not  then  canonized,  but  by  that  of  St.  Julian.     The 
Bonifazines  subsequently  buHt  the  church  of  St.  Francis  in  his 
honour.     Near  it,  upon  the  rock,  stood  in  the  olden  times  a 
grove  of  pines,  myrtles,  and  box — a  perfect  miracle^  to  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  bare  limestone.     It  was  forbidden,  on  pain  of 
losing  the  right  hand,  to  fell  a  single  tree  in  the  wood.     Holy 
bushmen,  hermits,  dwelt  in  a  mountain  cell  in  it,  praised  God, 
and  sang  pious  hymns  high  above  the  straits  and  near  to  heaven. 
Now  the  wood  and  the  hermitage  have  both  disiiappeared,  and 
the  sentinel  marches  up  and  down  in  his  red  breeches,  and 
whistles  a  military  air. 

On  the  15th  August,  I  was  awaked  by  the  firing  of  cannon 
under  my  window.  In  my  sleep  T  fancied  Alfonso  of  Arragon 
and  the  Spaniards  were  making  a  horrible  cannonading  and 
assault  against  the  rock ;  but  I  soon  collected  my  senses,  and 
remembered  that  this  firing  was  for  the  birthday  of  the  old 
Napoleon,  and  in  honour  of  the  divine  Virgin  Maxy.  For 
Napoleon  was  bom  during  the  festival  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  and  both  have  now  the  honour  of  being  celebrated 
together  through  the  whole  of  France.  The  cannonading  rolled 
and  echoed  mightily  over  the  waters,  and  aroused^Sardinia  from 
her  sleep.  How  beautiful  and  solemn  was  the  morning — heaven 
and  sea  blue,  and  bedizened  with  red  flags^  and  the  air  still  and 
cool  J 
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The  people  of  Bonifazio  swam  this  day  in  a  sea  of  bliss.  They 
were  bustling  about  the  whole  day  long  in  the  streets,  in  which 
national  ba^nners  were  paraded,  displaying  the  proud  devices, 
"Republique  Frangaise,*'  "Libert^,"  "Egalit6,"  "Fratemitl"— 
**  Believe  me,"  a  Bonifazine  said  to  me,  "  we  have  ever  been  true 
republicans."  I  saw  many  groups  playing  at  draughts  in  the 
streets,  and  in  the  great  gateway  too,  they  were  sitting  at  this  old 
knightly  game.  Others  were  promenading  in  their  best  clothes 
and  in  high  glee,  in  the  Piazza. 

I  always  take  pleasure  in  seeing  a  holiday  crowd ;  one  feels 
oneself  then  for  once  to  be  upon  a  happy  earth.  And  I  felt 
quite  joyous  here,  where  this  out-of-the-world  population  rested 
for  once  from  its  labours  upon  its  rock,  and  from  its  scanty  means 
prepared  a  childlike  holiday.  These  poor  people  have  so 
absolutely  nothing  that  varies  and  enlivens  life — ^no  theatre,  no 
society,  no  horses  or  caiTiages,  no  music,  and  newspapers  only 
few  and  far  between.  Many  are  bom  and  laid  in  their  limestone 
grave  here  without  ever  having  seen  Ajaccio.  They  live  here 
high  up  in  the  air  on  their  dry  rock,  having  nothing  but  air  and 
light,  and  the  one  great  prospect  over  the  straits  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Sardinia.  It  may  therefore  be  easily  imagined  what  a 
holiday  must  be  here. 

The  population  of  the  country  round  also  came  to  Bonifazio 
to  see  the  great  procession,  and  it  was  a  curious  contrast  to  see 
so  many  gaily  dressed  people  walking  about  in  the  dreary  streets, 
and  the  girls  laughing  merrily  at  the  worn-out  old  windows, 
dressed  in  white  and  with  flowers  in  their  hair,  for  today  I 
think  all  the  girls  of  Bonifazio  were  angels  in  honour  of  the 
procession.^ 

The  beginning  of  the  procession  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound 
of  cannon.  It  issued  from  St.  Mary's  of  the  Fig-ti'ee,  which  was 
dazzling  with  lights,  and  proceeded  to  the  church  of  St.  Dominic. 
Crucifixes  and  old  church  banners,  which  looked  as  if  they  were 
Genoese,  preceded;  then  came  the  train  of  men,  women," and 
girls,  with  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  last  of  all  the  Holy  Virgin. 
She  was  carried  by  four  strong  men  upon  a  litter,  on  each  comer 
of  which  stood  a  smart  wooden  angel  with  a  bunch  of  flowei^  in 
his  hands,  and  in  the  middle  of  wWch  was  Mary  herself,  sitting 
upon  blue  wooden  clouds ;  she  herself  was  also  of  wood.  A  silver 
i  glory  hung  above  her  head,  and  on  her  neck  was  a  precious 
chain  of  coral,  which  had  been  fished  near  Bonifazio  and  offered 
up  to  her  by  fishermen.     Half  Bonifazio  joined  the  procession, 
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and  there  were  many  pretty  girls  in  it  with  white  dresses  and 
pale  faces,  looking  as  if  they  were  formed  of  the  gypsum  of 
fioni£uio.  They  all  carried  tapers;  but  the  sea  breeze  also 
walked  in  the  procession — a  great  tall  fellow  made  of  white 
lime,  and  quite  enveloped  in  a  white  mantle  of  lime  dust.  He 
blew  out  die  taper  of  one  pretty  plaster  figure  after  another, 
and,  before  reaching  San  Domenico,  had  won  his  game  of  moecoii, 
and  extinguished  the  last  taper.  I  too  went  with  the  procession 
as  &r  as  San  Domenico.  When  any  one  asked  me  how  I  was 
pleased  with  the  procession,  I  saw  in  his  delighted  eyes  that 
it  was  very  fine,  and  said,  "  Signore  mio,  ella  ^  maravigliosa.''  I 
was  touched  by  their  childlike  simplicity  and  delight  in  the 
festivaL  In  the  evening  they  erected  a  large  bonfire  in  the 
narrow  street  before  the  town-hall,  and  illuminated  the  streets 
with  it.  When  I  asked  what  the  great  fire  was  kindled  for,  I 
was  told,  '*  This  fire  is  kindled  in  honour  of  Napoleon."  Thus 
Bonifazio  celebrated  its  great  festival,  and  was  happy  and  joyous, 
and  long  after  nightfall  I  heard  meny  singing  in  the  streets  and 
the  twanging  of  the  guitar. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  STBAITS. 


Ik  the  evening  befora  dark  it  is  my  delight  to  go  through  the 
old  fortres»-gate,  and  sit  on  the  high  brink  of  the  rock.  There 
I  have  the  most  origiuiil  picture  all  round  me — Bonifazio  on  tho 
rook  hard  by  me,  on  a  dizzy  steep  above  the  sea,  the  beautiful 
straits,  and  Sardinia  not  £u:  distant.  There  is  an  old  book  which, 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  counts  this  rock  of  Bonifazio 
as  the  seventy-second ;  my  good  friend  Lorenzo  has  read  it^ 
Looking  down  from  this  stone  bench  to  the  shore,  I  have  a  sur- 
vey of  the  entire  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  Marina. 
There  are  people  constantly  coming  and  going  in  and  out  at  the 
gate,  and  riding  up  from  below  in  a  zigzag  course  on  their  little 
asses,  or  driving  these  animals  up  laden  with  melons  in  a  zigzag; 
for  so  they  can  easier  dimb  the  brow.  I  never  remember  to 
have  seen  such  small  asses  as  at  Bonifazio,  and  could  not  conceive 
how  a  man  could  ride  on  such  a  beast.  I  noticed  no  one  coming 
with  BifucUe — ^and  guns,  one  sees  none  at  all  here. 
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When  I  sat  on  that  bench  by  the  little  chapel  of.  San  Bocco, 
I  was  soon  surrounded  by  curious  strangers,  who  often  seated 
themselves  confidingly  by  my  side,  and  inquired  whence  I  came, 
and  what  I  came  for,  and  whether  my  country  was  civilized  or 
not.  The  latter  question  was  very  frequently  put  to  me,  as  soon 
as  I  said  I  was  from  Prussia.  A  gentleman  who  seemed  to  be 
of  quality  sat  down  one  evening  beside  me,  and  when  we  got 
into  a  political  conversation  upon  the  present  King  of  Prussia, 
expressed  his.  surprise  that  the  Prussians  spoke  Italian.  On 
subsequent  occasions,  also,  I  have  been  often  asked  in  good  ear- 
nest whether  Italian  was  the  language  of  Prussia.  My  friendly 
companion  next  asked  me  whether  I  spoke  Latin,  and  on  my 
answering  that  I  understood  it,  he  said  that  he  also  undei'stood 
Latin,  and  began  to  speak  thus  :  '*  Multos  annos  jam  ierunt  che 
io  non  habeo  parlato  &  latinum."  When  on  the  point  of  answer- 
ing him  in  Latin,  I  made  the  discovery  that  my  Latin  would 
turn  into  Italian,  and  that  I  was  in  danger  of  expressing  mysel:!^ 
if  possible,  more  egregiously  than  my  Bonifazine  acquaintance. 
Two  related  languages  mix  themselves  directly  on  the  tongue, 
if  one  has  been  in  the  daily  employment  of  one  only. 

This  gentleman,  too,  quoted  correctly  Rousseau's  prophecy 
about  Corsica,  which  one  ciaimot  fail  to  encounter  in  conversation 
with  a  cultivated  Coi-sican. 

The  view  of  the  straits  becomes  more  and  more  beautiful  in 
the  evening  light.  Sailing-boats  glide  past,  battling  against  the 
waves,  and  lit  up  with  a  golden  glow;  some  cliffs  rise  black  out 
of  the  water,  and  the  mountains  of  Sardinia  are  dyed  with  violet. 
Exactly  opposite  are  the  beautiful  mountains  of  Tempio  and 
Ldmbara,  yonder  the  heights  that  conceal  Sassari,  to  the  left  a 
magnificent  pyramidal  mountain,  the  name  of  which  I  cannot 
learn.  The  evening  sun  falls  brightly  only  on  the  near  coast, 
and  full  upon  the  nearest  Sardinian  town,  Longo  Sardo.  A 
tower  stands  at  the  entrance  of  it.  I  distinctly  discern  the 
houses,  and  would  fain  fancy  yon  streaks  of  shade  wandering 
Sardinians.  On  a  still  night  I  was  told  the  beating  of  the  drum 
could  distinctly  be  heard.  I  counted  six  towns  on  the  coast. 
Castello  Sardo  and  Porto  Ton*es,  the  nearest  towns  on  the  coast 
in  the  direction  of  Sassari,  I  could  not  discern.  My  hospitable 
Lorenzo  had  studied  at  Sassari,  for  three  years,  and  was  able 
to  tell  me  many  stories  X>f  the  Sardinians,  and  knew  their 
dialects. 
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SHent  gutt  we  down  and  pentlTe 
On  the  coftsU  so  foam-beeprinkled, 
On  the  aiiire  ftCraiti  of  ocean 

Which  two  lUter  iiUndi  part. 

Oh  how  fair  thon  art,  8ardefrna« 
Thon  by  sea-Bhelli  bright-bejewelled, 
Mjrtle-chapleted,  brnnette-bke. 
Sister  wild  of  Corsica  t 

Ae  with  coral  necklace  costly, 
Disened  is  she  round  with  niddy 
Island  cliffs  and  rocky  ledfces. 

And  with  many  a  sea-lashed  cape. 

**  Friend  Lorenio,  yonder  mountains, 
Exnuisite  and  asnre-tinted, 
Wake  in  me  such  ardent  lon^ngs. 

Fondly  craves  my  heart  to  see." 

**  Beauteous  mountains  of  IJmbara!** 

Spake  Loren20,  low  replying:, 
**  Yon  blue  mountains  are  but  phantoms 
Fair  and  false,  like  human  life. 

**  Sapphires  from  afar  thon  think*st  them. 
Crystal  domes  to  heaven  aspiring ; 
But  if  thou  draw  near  them,  then  they 
Cast  the  azure  mantle  off. 

**  Barren  crags  they  then  discorer. 
Menace  thee  with  thorny  creepers. 
With  their  stones  and  precipices, 

Even  as  human  life,  young  friend.* 

**  Yonder  plain,  my  friend  Lorenzo, 
Smiling  greets  me,  golden-gleaming; 
Fain  I  would  but  wis  how  liveth 

In  that  fairy  land  the  Sard. 

**  Far  the  forest  rises  inland, 
Yellow  towers  in  trees  are  bosomed. 
And  his  mule  with  bell  sonorous 
Drives  the  Catalonian. 

**  On  his  crown  sombrero  bearing, 
«  Dagger,  pistol  in  his  girdle. 

Thus  he  numH  a  Latin  ballad, 

Marching  truly  to  its  tnne. 

•*  To  the  coast  he  southward  wanders, 
To  the  bays  of  Cagliari, 
Where  the  hamlet-dwelling  Moor  strikes 
Castanet  and  tambourine. 

**  Moors  they  are  of  Algesiras, 
Lisping  forth  a  language  barbarous. 
Round  the  fan-palm  dancing,  leading 
Brunette  lasses  by  the  hand.** 

How  plainly  one  remarks  even  in  Bonifazio  the  vicinity  of  the 
third  great  Bom&nic  nation,  the  Spanish !     My  room  is  covered 
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with  pictures  of  Colnmbus  which  have  long  Spanish  explanations; 
and  here  and  there  one  meets  Sardinians  who  speak  the 
Catalonian  dialect.  The  two  islands,  united  in  primeval  times, 
but  now  rent  asunder,  have  a  smuggling  commerce  with  one 
another.  The  advantageous  position  of  Bonifazio  must  have 
raised  it  to  a  rapid  prosperity  if  the  trade  had  been  free.  There  is 
a  very  strict  control  kept;  for  even  the  banditti  of  the  two  islands 
have  a  mutual  intercourse.  But  Sardinians  do  not  often  escape 
to  Corsica,  because  they  cannot  maintain  their  gi'ound  there ; 
many  Corsican  avengers  of  blood,  however,  fly  to  the  mountains 
of  Sardinia.  The  police  at  Bonifazio  is  extremely  vigilant.  I 
was  never  asked  for  my  passport  in  all  Corsica,  except  at  the  two 
southern  towns  of  Sartene  and  Bonifazio.  A  proprietor  had 
been  my  companion  all  the  way  from  Cape  Corso  to  Bonifazio, 
and  on  his  kindly  offering  me  his  boat,  which  lay  at  anchor  at 
Propriano,  for  my  return-journey  to  Bastia,  and  inviting  me  to 
take  up  my  abode  in  his  house  on  Cape  Corso,  I  received  him 
into  my  spacious  lodgings,  as  he  was  in  uncomfortable  quarters. 
So  he  had  the  honour  of  being  supposed  to  be  a  bandit  who  was  . 
endeavouring  by  specious  appearances  to  escape  to  Sardinia. 

On  the  approach  of  evening  the  lighthouse  of  Bonifazio  hangs 
out  its  light.  The  coast  of  Sardinia  is  shrouded  in  darkness; 
but  fr^m  Longo  Sardo  comes  the  answer  of  the  red  light  of  a 
Janaly  and  thus  the  two  islands  converse  by  night  through  the 
sign-language  of  their  revolving  lights.  The  lighthouse-keepers 
on  either  side  lead  a  lonely  life.  Each  of  them  is  the  fii-st  or 
last  inhabitant  of  his  island.  He  of  Bonifazio  is  the  southern- 
most Corsican  I  ever  saw,  and  he  of  the  opposite  cape  the 
northernmost  man  in  Sardinia.  They  have  never  seen  or  spoken 
to  each  other.  But  eveiy  day  they  wish  one  another  good- 
evening,  and  fdidssima  rwUe,  the  greeting  in  Italy  when  the 
woman  enters  the  chamber  with  the  bed-candle.  The  Corsican 
lighthouse-keeper  first  looks  out  into  the  night  with  his  light 
and  says  /dicissima  notte,  and  then  the  Sardinian  replies  and 
also  a&y» /dicissima  notte;  and  so  they  go  on.  night  after  night, 
and  will  go  on  their  life  long,  until  the  light  on  one  side  shall 
fail  for  a  time.  And  then  the  other  light-keeper  shall  know 
that  his  old  friend  opposite  is  dead,  and  shall  weep  and  say, 
Jdicissima  notte/  ' 

I  visited  this  most  southern  Corsican  on  his  tower.  It  stands 
a  couple  of  miles  distant  from  Bonifazio,  on  the  low  cape  of 
Pertusato,    The  southern  end  of  Corsica  here  terminates  in  a 
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truncated  triangle,  on  the  two  points  of  which  are  to  the  west 
Cape  Pertusato,  and  to  the  east  Cape  Sprono,  a  narrow  craggy 
point  nearest  to  Sardinia.  One  may  be  in  Sardinia  within  half 
an  hour  with  a  good  wind«  The  little  lighthouse  is  surrounded 
by  a  white  wall,  and  resembles  a  fort  The  keeper  received  me 
in  a  friendly  manner,  and  set  a  glass  of  goat's  milk  before  me. 
He  lives  in  the  wind,  like  .^Eolus.  It  is  curious  to  think  that 
the  long  years  of  a  man's  life  should  be  used  up  by  an  oil-lamp, 
and  that  a  human  being  is  employed  to  bum  lamp-wicks  by  night 
on  a  lonely  cliff.  There  is  nothing  more  insatiable,  and  also 
nothing  more  modest  than  human  life. 

My  light-keeper  took  me  on  to  the  balcony  of  the  lighthouse, 
where  the  strong  wind  compelled  me  to  hold  fiist  by  the  railing, 
and  he  showed  me  from  the  pinnacles  of  his  roof  all  his  island 
kingdom  and  subject  population,  which  consists  of  thirty  head 
of  goats  and  a  vineyard;  and  when  I  saw  that  he  was  contented, 
and  possessed  enough  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  I  forth- 
with declared  him  happy  even  before  his  end.  He  showed  me  the 
glories  of  Sardinia,  the  islands  and  itoloUi  that  swarm  around 
it — Santa  Maria^  ^emta  Maddalena,  Caprara,  Reparata,  and  the 
smaller  islands.  The  western  mouth  of  the  strait  is  strewn  with 
island-craga,  but  the  eastern  one  is  broader;  and  there  lies, 
opposite  to  the  Sardinian  cape  Falcone,  the  picturesque  and 
mountainous  island  of  Asinara. 

To  Corsica  belong  a  few  smaU  island  crags  of  the  oddest  forms, 
lying  scattered  about  in  the  strait  quite  near,  and  called  San 
Bainzo,  Gavallo,  and  LavezzL  They  are  composed  of  granite, 
and  the  Romans  established  stone  quarries  upon  them  to  procure 
columns  for  their  temples  and  basilicas.  One  distinctly  per- 
ceives the  places  of  their  labour,  and  their  very  charcoal  in  the 
old  Koman  forge  has  left  traces.  Huge  half-hewn  columns  are 
still  lying  about,  on  these  rocks,  two  especially  on  San  Bainzo, 
and  other  blocks  already  worked  with  iron  tools.  No  one 
knows  for  what  building  in  Rome  they  were  intended.  And 
what  panic  fear  can  it  have  been  that  drove  away  the  artists  and 
stone-masons  so  suddenly  from  this  lonely  workshop  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea,  that  they  left  the  result  of  their  labours  here 
unfinished?  Perhaps  they  were  overwhelmed  by  a  flood; 
perhaps  slain  by  the  wild  Corsican  or  grim  Sardinian.  I  wonder 
no  story  of  a  Roman  ghost's-workshop  arose  here.  For  I 
myself,  at  any  rate,  saw  the  dead  artists  rise  from  the  sea  by 
moonlight,   grave  men  in   Roman  togas,  with  broad  browa^ 
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aqailiDe  noses,  and  hollow  eyes.  They  all  silently  set  to  work 
upon  the  two  columns,  and  began  to  clip  and  chisel  in  a  ghostly 
way.  But  one  stood  upright,  and  pointed  with  his  finger,  as 
though  commanding  the  rest.  I  heard  him  say  in  Latin,  "  This 
column  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  golden  house  of  Nero* 
Brisk,  lads,  and  get  on !  for,  if  you  have  not  finished  in  forty 
days,  we  shall  all  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts."  I  was  just 
going  to  exclaim,  "  O  Artemon,  and  ye  other  dead  men !  the 
house  of  Nero  has  long  vanished  from  the  earth;  how  will  ye 
even  now  build  columns  for  it?  Go  to  sleep  in  yoiu*  gitives." 
But  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  saying  this,  the  words  suddenly 
became  Italian  upon  my  tongue,  and  I  could  not.  And  to  this 
circumstance  alone  it  is  due  that  the  old  Roman  ghosts  are  still 
busy  at  the  pillars  in  the  workshop;  every  night  they  rise  up, 
and  begin  to  chip  and  chisel  in  restless  haste,  but  as  soon  as 
ever  the  cocks  crow  at  Bonifazio,  their  white  forms  spring  back 
into  the  sea  again. 

Another  long  last  gaze  I  cast  upon  the  far-stretching  coast- 
line of  Sardinia,  upon  the  land  of  Gallura,  calling  to  mind  the 
beautiful  Enzius,  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick.  He  too  was 
once  E^ive,  and  was  a  king  on  yonder  coast.  A  few  months  ago 
I  stood  one  evening  before  his  prison  at  Bologna;  a  puppet- 
theatre  was  set  up  there,  and  over  the  quiet  large  square  loud 
echoed  the  voice  of  the  Pulcin^ella. 

The  world  is  round  and  history  a  globe,  as  is  the  individual 
life  of  man. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CAVES  OF  BONIFAZIO. 


*P6x^et  tap  fi4fa  Kvtxa,  vori  ^epov  hveipoio 
^9tv6v  ipevfouivoV  €i\vro  ie  wdvff  a.\6t  &xvn» 

Odyss.  T.  402. 

'  One  beautiful  morning  I  went  out  at  the  old  Genoese  gate, 
on  the  wall  of  which  the  arms  of  the  Bank  of  Genoa,  the  lion 
rampant,  and  the  dragon  killing  the  saint,  are  chiselled; 
descended  to  the  Marina,  and  called  the  boatman  and  his  boat. 
This  day  the  sea  permitted  a  sail  into  the  caves  of  the  coast, 
though  it  wiMi  still  agitated  by  the  maestrdUj  and  played 
roughly  enough  with  the  boat. 
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In  the  deep  narrow  harbour  however,  the  securest  in  the 
world,  there  is  a  complete  lull,  and  the  few  sailing-boats  and 
the  two  two-masted  tntders  of  Bonifiiuo— the  Jesns  and  Marj, 
and  the  Tantasia — reposed  in  it  as  in  Abraham*s  bosom. 
Fantasia  is  the  best  name  a  ship  has  ever  borne;  that  every  one 
will  allow,  the  vessel  of  whose  fimcj  has  ever  sailed  upon  the  sea^ 
and  come  to  port  with  its  treasures,  or  been  thrown  upon  the 
sand.    Jesus  and  Mary,  too,  is  a  beautiful  name  upon  the  sea. 

The  lime  rocks  straiten  the  harbour  so  much  on  both  sides, 
that  its  issue  into  the  sea  remained  long  concealed.  The 
narrowness  of  this  channel  renders  it  possible  to  close  it  by  a 
chain  across,  as  Alfonso  of  Arragon  did.  They  showed  me  an 
immen'se  iron  ring  still  existing,  driven  into  a  rock  on  the  coast. 
To  the  right  and  left,  and  further  on  the  open  sea-coast,  the 
force  of  the  water  has  formed  both  large  and  small  caves,  whicb 
are  well  worth  seeing,  and  would  be  celebrated  all  over  the 
world,  did  not  Coraica  lie,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  world. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bonifazio  there  are  three  parti- 
cularly beautiful  caverns.  You  first  come  to  that  di  San 
Bartolomeo.  It  is  a  narrow  cavernous  passage,  allowing  just 
sufficient  room  for  the  boat  to  push  in.  It  resembles  a  cool 
Grothic  chamber.  The  sea  enters  almost  to  the  upper  end,  so  far 
as  that  VA  visiVjle  to  the  eye,  and  overspreads  the  bottom  with  its 
still  clear  water.  It  is  a  social  grotto  for  the  fishes,  who  pay 
their  mutual  visits  here,  Secure  from  the  shark.  I  found  a 
charming  happy  family  of  fish  in  it,  consisting  of  trmggini  and 
loazzi.  They  were  not  at  all  disturbed,  but  swam  merrily  round 
the  boat.  The  cavern  extends  much  further  into  the  rock  of 
Bonifazio. 

Bowing  on  past  this  cavern,  one  comes  into  the  open  sea  after 
a  short  time,  and  has  a  surprisingly  grand  view  of  the  sea  side  of 
the  rock  of  Bonifazio,  which,  rising  mightily  out  of  the  water, 
stems  the  floods  with  its  double  breast.  This  gigantic  faQade  is 
a  glorious  piece  of  architecture  of  the  great  artist  Nature.  On 
both  sides  it  has  columns  propping  it  up,  immense  buttresses  of 
lime  and  sandstone  strata,  deeply  fluted  by  the  waves.  One  of 
them  is  called  Timone.  Between  them  springs  a  colossal  arch, 
high  up  on  which  stand  the  white  walls  of  Bonifazio,  and  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  magnificent  grotto  opens  like  a  portal  to  the 
building.  I  was  quite  taken  by  surprise  at  the  grand  and 
original  building,  which  was  like  a  model  for  human  works, 
temples  and  basilicas.     The  agitated  sea  threw  up  its  waves 
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agaiust  the  walls  of  the  grotto;  but  within  it  was  calm.  This 
cave  does  not  go  far  into  the  rock;  it  is  only  a  grand  niche  of 
rock,  or  a  gallery,  surrounded  in  semicircles  by  clustery  garlands 
of  stalactites.  One  might  set  up  a  colossal  figure  of  Poseidon  in 
this  niche.     It  is  called  sotto  al  Francesco, 

Sailing  to  the  east,  or  right  hand  side,  one  sees  the  coast  ex- 
tensively undermined,  and  observes  curious  formations  of  vaults, 
into  whioh  the  sea  penetrates.     I  sailed  into  one  of  these  grottoes, 
called  by  the  fishermen  Camere.     In  its  vicinity  is  the  most 
splendid  cavern  of  Bonifazio,  the  Sdragonato,  which  I  despair 
of  finding  words  to  describe.     I  have  never  seen  any  thing 
similar,  and  perhaps  this  cavern  may  stand  alone  as  the  only 
thing  of  its  kind  in  Europe.     The  entrance  to  it,  as  to  San 
]Francesco,  is  a  gigantic  stalactite  niche,  which,  however,  opens 
oat  into  the  interior  of  the  mountain,  and  lea4s  through  a  small 
gate   into  the  entire  inner  cavern.     It  was  a  beautilul  but 
anxious  task  to  steer  through  the  narrow  throat;  the  enraged 
-waters  surged  up  against  the  sides,  threw  up  their  white  foam  to 
the  rocks  above,  recoiled,  were  swallowed  by  the  succeeding  waves, 
and  rolled  forwards  again.     To  hear  such  a  wild  sound  of  many 
waters,  is  a  perfect  elemental  delight;  their  sound  is  happily 
expressed  only  by  the  Italian  language,  which  calls  it  ri7)fd>omba. 
The  bark   was  safely  washed  through  the  jaws  of  hell,  and 
glided  along  all  at  once  in  a  glorious  vaulted  temple  of  immense 
circumference,  on  a  sheet  of  water,  here  green,  there  dark-brown, 
here  azure-blue,  and   there  rose-coloured.     It  is  a  wonderful 
natural  pantheon.     Above,  the  dome  gapes  asunder,  and  the 
light  of  heaven  shines  in ;  a  tree  bends  and  hangs  suspended 
over  the  edge,  green  bushes  and  plants  lean  over  into  the  clefb, 
and  wild  pigeons  flutter  into  it.     The  walls  of  this  beautiful 
cavern  are  almost  regularly  vaulted ;  the  water  oozes  down  from 
them,  and  covers  them  with  a  coating  of  stalactites,  which  have 
not,  however,  the  strikingly  odd  forms  seen  in  the  cavern  of 
Brando  on  Cape  Corso,  or  in  the  Harz  caves.     They  hang  in 
knobs,  or  line  the  rocks  as  with  lapis  lazuli.     One  can  row  about 
in  the  grotto  or  step  out  of  the  boat  as  one  pleases;  for  nature 
has  formed  seats  and  steps  of  stone,  which  are  free  from  water 
except  when  the  floods  of  a  tempest  cover  them.     Hither  come 
the  sea-dogs  of  Proteus,  and  encamp  in  this  hall  of  pleasure.     I 
unfortunately  saw  none  of  them ;  I  only  scared  wild  pigeons 
and  cormorants.     The  bottom  is  deep  and  clear;   the  shells, 
fishes,  and  seaweed  are  all  visible.     It  might  be  very  rewarding 
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to  fix  one's  summer  abode  here  from  time  to  time,  to  read  the 
Odyssey,  and  watch  for  the  entrance  of  the  creatures  of  the 
mysterious  sea-depths.  Man  understands  neither  the  plants  nor 
the  animals  that  Uve  on  the  land  and  are  his  friends;  how  much 
less  those  dumb,  and  wonderfully  formed  creatures  of  the  great 
watery  element !  They  live  and  have  their  laws,  their  under- 
standing, their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  love  and  hatred.  Not 
bound  to  the  glebe,  like  the  land  animals,  they  roam  about  in 
the  boundless  element,  and  live  in  the  clear  crystal  depths,  form 
poweiful  republics,  and  have  their  revolutions,  migrations,  and 
Corsair-like  inroads,  and  charming  water-excursions  whenever 
ihey  wiJl. 

The  coast  £com  Cape  Fertusato  to  Bonifazio  is  worn  by  the 
sea,  and  rent  into  curious  forms.  Many  remarkable  petrifac- 
tions are  found  there,  and  the  curious  kind  of  spider  which 
builds  houses.  This  spider  makes  a  minute  sand-house  in  the 
sand  of  the  shore,  and  a  little  door  in  it,  which  she  can  open 
and  shut  at  pleasure.  When  she  wishes  to  be  alone,  she  shuts 
the  door;  when  she  wishes  to  go  out,  she  opens  the  door  and 
goes  out,  and  takes  her  daughters  a  walk  beside  the  beautiful 
straits,  namely,  when  they  have  been  industrious,  and  have  spun 
long  enough  at  their  portion.  This  excellent  building  spider 
is  called  Mygal  pionni^re,  or  Araignee  ma^onne  of  Corsica. 

I  also  saw  the  Scalina  di  Alfonso,  the  King  of  Arragon's  stair- 
case, which  he  cut  in  the  rock,  according  to  the  story,  close  under 
the  walls  of  the  town.  As  he  could  not  force  the  town,  he 
lighted  upon  the  excellent  idea  of  secretly  cutting  a  passage  into 
the  rock.  The  Spaniards  landed  by  night  at  a  point  which 
could  not  be  seen  by  the  citizens,  where  a  cavern  extends  into 
the  hill  capable  of  harbouring  three  hundred  men,  and  oontain- 
ing  fresh  water.  Here  the  Spaniards  cut  a  flight  of  steps  up 
the  rocks,  and  actually  reached  the  walls  of  the  fortifications, 
when  they  were  seen  by  a  woman,  who  gave  the  alarm,  and 
were  driven  down  again  by  the  citizens,  who  hastened  up.  Tlie 
story  is  a  fable ;  for  it  appears  incredible  to  me  that  the  Spaji- 
iards  should  have  hewn  this  narrow  winding  staircase  without 
being  seen  by  the  Bonifazines.  The  monks  of  San  Francesco, 
however,  had  hewn  another  rock-staircase  of  the  same  kind,  to 
reach  their  sea-bathing  place;  it  also  is  in  great  part  destroyed. 

I  was  unfortunate;  for  they  do  not  now  catch  tunny  in  the 
straits,  and  the  coral-fishers  do  not  put  to  sea,  on  account  of  the 
tnaesirale.     The  straits  are  rich  in  coral,  but  the  Corsicans  leave 
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this  prize  to  the  Genoese,  Tuscans,  and  Neapolitans.  These 
come  in  April,  and  remain  till  September.  I  saw  beautiful  red 
coral  in  the  possession  of  a  Genoese.  It  is  sold  by  weight, 
for  three  francs  an  ounce.  Most  of  the  corals  which  are  worked 
up  in  the  manufactories  at  Leghorn,  come  from  the  straits  of 
Bonifazio.  Since  the  French^  however,  have  found  better  and 
more  abundant  corals  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  the  coral  fishery 
in  the  straits  has  diminished.  They  are  now  taken  princi- 
pally on  the  coast  near  Propriano,  Roccapina,  Figari,  and  Venti- 
legne,  where  the  tunny-fish  are  also  particularly  numerous. 

Having  now  gained  a  knowledge  of  both  the  land  and  coast 
of  Bonifazio,  I  prepared  for  departure  from  this  remarkable 
place.  I  found  the  people  of  Bonifazio  as  Lorenzo  said.  They 
are  no  real  Corsicans  at  all.  '^  We  are  poor,"  Lorenzo  told  me, 
"  but  we  are  industrious,  and  have  enough.  The  olive  grows 
abundantly  on  our  lime  soil,  the  vine  yields  enough  to  supply 
our  houses,  and  the  air  is  healthy.  We  are  cheerful  and 
contented,  and  accept  with  thankfulness  the  days  that  God 
sends  us  on  our  rock.  When  the  poor  man  returns  in  the 
evening  from  his  field,  he  always  finds  his  wine  ready  for  him  to 
mix  with  water,  his  oil  to  season  his  fish,  perhaps  also  a  bit  of 
meat,  and  in  the  summer  always  melons." 

I  shall  remember  the  hosptality  of  the  Bonifazines  as  thank- 
fully as  that  of  the  Sartenians.  On  the  morning  when  I  started 
before  sunrise  to  travel  to  Aleria,  Lorenzo  was  already  waiting 
at  the  fortress  gate  to  wish  me  once  more  a  pleasant  journey, 
and  to  accompany  me  as  far  as  the  Marina.  Descending  the ' 
rock  at  dawn,  I  took  leave  of  the  extraordinary  town  with  one 
of  those  scenes,  the  image  of  which,  however  small  it  be, 
impre  js  ;s  itself  ineffaceably  upon  the  memory.  On  the  brink 
of  the  rock  below  the  gate,  is  the  small  unroofed  chapel  of  San 
Rocco,  built  upon  the  spot  where  the  last  victim  of  the  plague 
in  the  year  1528  perished.  Now  as  I  descended  from  the  gate, 
I  beheld  this  chapel  straight  before  me :  the  doors  stood  wide 
open,  and  the  priest  was  officiating  at  the  altar,  upon  which  the 
candles  were  burning;  before  him  pious  women  were  kneeling 
in  two  rows,  and  men  and  women  were  kneeling  also  upon  the 
rock  outside.  The  view  from  above  of  this  quiet  pious  congre- 
gation, in  the  glow  of  the  dawn,  high  above  the  straits,  was  a 
profound  surprise  to  me,  and  methought  I  here  beheld  a  picture 
of  true  piety. 

2i 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EASTERN  COAST. 

The  tracts  along  the  eastern  coast,  after  leaving  Bonifa^o,  are 
barren  and  lonely.  The  road  leads  past  the  beautiful  gulf  of 
Santa  Manza  to  Porto  Vecchio,  which  is  reached  in  three  hours. 
Near  the  little  hamlet  of  Sotta  stands  Campaba,  the  ruined  castle 
of  an  ancient  Signer,  close  by  the  i^oad  ;  and  it  tells  an  ex- 
traordinary tale.  In  hoary  times  of  old  there  dwelt  here  Ors' 
Alamanno,  the  German  Bear,  who  imposed  upon  his  vassals  the 
terrible  seignorial  right  of  the  first  night  (Jibs  prinue  noctis). 
Any  one  who  married  a  wife  must  take  her  to  the  castle  that 
the  German  Bear  might  enjoy  her  first  fitvours,  and  must  besides 
bring  his  finest  horse  into  Orso's  stable  for  him  to  ride  upan. 
So  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  the  Bear's  chamber  and  his 
stable  were  never  empty.  Now  a  young  man  named  Probe bta 
-wished  to  wed  a  beautiful  maiden.  He  was  a  desperate  rider, 
and  could  throw  the  lasso  dexterously.  He  secretly  put  his 
lasso  under  his  coat,  mounted  a  fine  horse,  and  rode  to  the 
Signer's  castle  to  display  the  animal  to  Orso,  and  show  him  what 
a  beauty  it  was.  The  German  Bear  came  out  of  the  gate  and 
laughed  for  joy  that  he  was  to  kiss  the  direst  maid  and  nde  the 
£nest  horse.  So  as  he  stood  laughing  and  looking  at  Pit)betta, 
the  latter  dashed  suddenly  past,  and  had  thrown  the  lasso  round 
him  in  a  trice,  and  then  scoured  down  the  mountain  like  the  wind, 
dragging  Orso  along  over  the  stones.  They  destroyed  the  castle 
and  buried  the  German  Bear  at  an  obscure  place.  But  a  year 
afterwards  some  one  wondered  what  had  become  of  the  dead 
Orso,  and  they  ran  to  the  place  where  he  was  buried  and  dug 
ihim  up.    A  fiy  flew  out,  which  flew  into  all  the  houses  au^* 
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HtuDg  all  the  women;  and  it  grew  bigger  and  bigger,  and  was  at 
laat  as  big  as  an  ox,  and  stung  every  one  in  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. Then  thev  knew  not  how  they  should  get  rid  of  the  ox- 
fly.  But  some  one  said  that  in  Pisa  there  were  wonder-doctors 
who  could  cure  away  all  sorts  of  things.  So  they  went  to  Pisa 
and  fetched  a  wonder-doctor  who  could  cure  away  all  sorts  of 
things. 

When  the  4octpr  saw  the^reat  fly,  he  began  to  rub  plasters, 
and  rubbed  six  thousand  Spanish  fly-platftei-s,  and  rolled  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pills.  Then  he  put  the  six  thousand  fly-plasters 
on  the  fly,  and  gave  him  the  hundred  thousand  pills  to  take. 
Thereupon  the  fly  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  and,  when  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  size  of  an  ordinary  fly,  he  died.  Then  they  took 
a  large  bier  and  covered  it  with  a  snow-white  sheet,  and  upon 
the  sheet  they  laid  the  body  of  the  fly;  and  all  the  women  as- 
'sembled,  tore  their  hair,  and  wept  bitterly,  that  silch  k  fine  fly 
was  dead«  and  twelve  men  carried  the  fly  upon  the  bier  to  th^ 
<;hurohyard,  and  gave  him  Christian  burial.  Then  they  were  de- 
livered j&om  harm. 

This  pretty  story  I  have  told  in  accordance  with  the  Corsican 
chronicler,  except  that  he  makes  the  doctor  from  Pisa  simply 
kill  the  fly;  so  I  have  added  the  rest. 

Porto  Vecchio  is  a  small  walled  town  of  about  2000  inhabitants, 
^flituate  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  the  last  and  only  gulf  on 
the  entire  eastern  coast.     It  is  large  and  glorious,  and  might 
become  of  extreme  importance,  lying  as  it  does  opposite  the 
continent  of  Italy.    The  Genoese  founded  Porto  Vecchio  to  keep 
off  the  Saracens  from  these  coasts.    They  gave  the  colonists  many 
privileges  to  induce  people  to  settle  there.     B^it  the  district  being 
-unhealthy  on  account  of  the  many  marshes,  and  fevers  beginning 
to  rage,  Porto  Vecchio  was  three  times  deserted  and  desolated. 
Even  now  that  entire  great  canton  is  one  of  the  least  cultivated 
and  populous  in  Corsica,  and  is  mainly  inhabited  by  deer  and 
wild-boars.     Yet  the  land  is  uncommonly  fruitful.     The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Porto  Vecchio  is  rich  in  olives  and  vines;  the  town 
itself  is  built  on  porphyry  rocks,  which  crop  out  at  the  surface. 
i  found  it  almost  desolated^  as  it  was  August,  and  half  the 
population  had  taken  refuge  on  the  mountains. 
'     To  the  north  of  the  beautiful  gulf  the  coast  runs  along  in  an 
^ven  line,  and  the  mountain-chain  is  still  near  on  the  left  hand;, 
'.nntil,  in  the  district  of  Salenzara,  it  i-ecedes  towards  the  interior, 
«id  leaves  free  those  groat  plains  which  give  ta  the  eastern 
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coast  of  Corsica  so  different  an  appearance  fi'om  the  western.. 
The  entire  west  of  the  island  is  a  continuous  formation  of* 
parallel  valleys;  the  mountain-chains  there  descend  into  the  sea, 
ending  in  capes  and  encircling  the  magnificent  gulfs.  The  east 
has  not  this  prominent  valley  formation,  and  the  land  sinks 
down  into  levels.  The  west  of  Corsica  is  romantic,  picturesque,, 
and  grand;  the  east  gentle,  monotonous,  and  melancholy.  The- 
eye .  here  roves  over  plains  many  miles  in  extent,  seeking  for 
villages,  men,  and  life,  and  discovers  nothing  but  heaths,  with 
wild  shrubs,  and  morasses  and  lagoons  extending  along  the  sea,, 
and  filling  the  land  with  melancholy. 

The  constantly  level  and  excellent  road  leads  for  almost  a  day's 
journey  from  Porto  Vecchio  to  the  ancient  Aleria*  The  grass, 
grows  a  foot  high  upon  it.  People  are  afraid  of  travelling  on  it 
in  the  summer.  On  the  whole  journey,  I  met  not  a  living 
creature.  Not  a  single  hamlet  is  passed,  and  only  here  and 
there  a  village  is  seen  afar  off  on  the  mountains.  There  only 
stand  solitary  abandoned  houses  on  the  seashore,  at  such  points 
as  possess  a  small  seaport,  a  Cala  or  landing-place,  such  aa 
Porto  Favone,  the  place  to  which  the  old  Roman  road  led, 
Fautea,  Cala  di  Tarco,  Cala  di  Cauelle,  Cala  de  Coro,.  which  is- 
said  to  be  called  Cala  Moro — Moors'  landing-place.  Sere  also 
stand  Genoese  watch-towers. 

.  All  thes^e  houses  were  abandoned,  and  their  windows  and 
doors  shut ;  for  the  air  is  bad  along  the  whole  coast.  The  poor 
Lucchese  here  performs  the  slight  field-labour  for  the  Corsican, 
who  does  not  venture  down  the  mountains.  Yet  I  did  not 
suffer  from  the  bad  air;  however,  I  followed  the  precautions  of 
my  travelling  companion,  and  snuffed  camphor,  which  is  said  to 
be  a  good  preservative. 

.  Being  provided  with  very  scanty  provisions  for  the  journey^ 
W6  were  suddenly  overpowered  by  hunger,  wliich  persecuted 
us  during  this  day  and  half  of  the  following,  for  we  nowhere 
found  either  an  open  house  or  an  inn.  The  pedestrian  would 
starve'  here,  or  be  forced  to  seek  refuge  on  the  mountains,  and  tcr 
wander  about  for  hours  till  he  should  find  a  footpath  leading  to 
some  herdsman's  cabin.     It  is  a  strada  inorta.  ^ 

We  crossed  the  river  Taravo.  From  thence  commences  the 
series  of  lagoons,  beginning  with  the  long  narrow  Stagno  di  Palo. 
There  are  in  succession  the  Stagno  di  Graduggini.  the  lagoon  of 
Urbino,  of  Siglione,  del  Sale,  and  the  fine  one  of  Diana,  which 
has  retained   its  name .  from  the  Roman  times.     Sandbanks 
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separate  these  fish-swarmiDg  lagoons  from  the  sea,  but  most  of 
them  have  an  entrance.  Their  fish  are  celebrated ;  these  are 
large  fat  eels  and  immense  ragnoli.  The  fishermen  catch  th^s^ 
in  nets  of  rashes. 

Far  northwards  from  the  Taravo  extends  the  most  glorions 
fAanura^  which  is  the  Fiumorbo,  or  canton  Pmnelli.  Crossed 
by  rivers,  and  bonnded  by  lagoons  and  the  sea^  it  resembles,  as 
seen  from  a  distance,  an  endless  Inxnriant  garden  by  the  sea- 
shore. But  there  in  hardly  the  scantiest  arable  land  to  be  dis- 
cerned, but  only  bonndless  plains  covered  by  ferns.  Tt  is  quite 
melancholy  to  find  such  a  splendid  plain  desolate  and  unin- 
habited. It  is  inexplicable  why  the  French  government  does  not 
colonize  these  districts.  Colonies  would  more  certainly  prosper 
here  than  in  the  man-and-gold-devouring  sands  of  Africa. 
There  is  room  here  for  two  populous  towns  of  at  least  50,000 
inhabitants.  Colonies  of  industrious  cultivators  and  artisans 
would  convert  the  whole  district  into  a  garden.  Canals  would 
destroy  the  morasses,  and  make  the  air  healthy.  There  is  not  a 
finer  strip  of  land  in  Corsica,  nor  any  with  a  more  fertile  soiL 
The  climate  .is  milder  and  more  sunny  than  that  of  southern 
Tuscany ;  it  would  bear  even  the  sugar-cane,  and  com  would 
yield  a  hundred-fold.  Only  by  means  of  colonization  and  manu- 
factures, which  enhance  competition  in  production  at  the  same 
time  that  they  increase  the  demand,  could  the  Corsican  moun- 
taineers be  compelled  to  come  down  from  their  black  villages 
into  the  plain,  and  to  till  the  fields.  Nature  offers  every  thing 
here  in  the  most  profuse  abundance  which  can  create  a  brisk 
industrial  system ;  the  mountains  are  regular  storehouses  of  valu- 
able stone ;  the  forests  yield  pines,  larches,  and  oaks ;  there  is 
no  want  even  of  mineral  waters  worth  sending  to  a  distance ; 
the  plain  yields  the  fruits  of  the  field,  and  nounshment  for  a 
large  live  stock ;  and  the  close  connexion  of  moimtain,  plain, 
and  the  fishy  seas  of  Italy,  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  desired. 

The  state  in  which  the  coast  now  is,  is  stiikingly  illustrated 
by  the  picture  which  Homer  sketches  of  the  coast  of  the  Cyclo- 
pian  island,  which  was  uncultivated,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
capable  of  tillage.* 

No  worthless  isle  is  that;  all  fruits  would  it  in  season  bear; 
.         For  meadows  near  the  shore  there  are,  beside  the  hoary  sea. 
Well- watered,  soft;  the  viae  might  there  imperishable  be. 

.  ♦  Odyssey  ix.  131. 
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Light  were  its  nnworked  soil  to  plough ;  and  they  might  alway  mow 
At  haryest-time  a  heavy  crop ;  for  fat  the  earth  below. 
There  too  a  harbour  safe  and  wide,  where  ships  ne'er  need  a  chaht, 
lior  tlirow  out  anchor-stones,  nor  must  their  sterns  with  ropes  dtetsm. 

On  seeing  this  glorious  plain  I  could  not  but  praise  the  cor- 
rect judgment  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  established  their  only 
colonies  in  Corsica  precisely  at  this  spot. 


CHAPTER  IL 

SULLA'S  COLONY,  ALEBIA, 


On  approaching  the  river  Fiumorbo  some  solitary  palace-like 
houses  are  perceived ;  some  of  them  are  settlements  of  French 
capitalists  who  have  been  bankrupted  because  they  commenced 
indiscreetly;  others  are  wealthy  estates,  perfect  counties  in  ex- 
tent, such  as  Migliacciarb  in  the  canton  Pruuelli,  which  belongs 
to  a  French  company,  and  was  formerly  a  revenue  of  the  family 
of  Fiesco  of  Genoa. 

The  Fiumorbo,  which  springs  from  the  highest  mountain- 
trunk  in  Corsica,  disembogues  itself  above  the  Stagno  di  Gradug- 
gine.  It  has  its  name,  "  Blind  River,"  from  its  course ;  for  it 
falters  about  through  the  plain  like  a  blind  man,  till  at  length 
it  feels  its  way  out  into  the  sea.  The  land  between  it  and  the 
Tavignano  is  said  to  be  the  most  fruitful  in  Corsica. 

When  evening  came  on  the  temperature  changed,  with  striking 
rapidity,  from  the  driest  heat  to  damp  misty  cold.  In  many 
places  the  air  was  impregnated  with  corruption.  A  monument 
at  the  wayside  caught  my  eye.  Erected  as  it  was  in  this  soli- 
tude, it  appeared  to  point  out  some  memorable  spot.  It  was  a 
monument  to  a  road-contractor,  who  had  been  shot  by  a  peasant, 
for  an  attachment  to  a  girl  whom  the  latter  was  courting. 
INothing,  after  all,  attracts  human  interest  so  much  as  the  romance 
of  the  heart.  A  simple  love-tragedy  exerts  the  same  power  on 
the  fancy  of  the  multitude  as  a  heroic  deed,  and  is  retained  often 
for  centuries  in  the  memory*  It  is  beautiful  that  the  heart  has 
its  chronicles.  The  Corsicans  are  demons  in  jealousy;  they 
avenge  love  as  well  as  blood.  My  companion  told  me  the  follow- 
iug  incident : — ^A  young  man  had  forsaken  his  lass,  and  turned 
his  attentions  to  another.     One  day  he  was  sitting  in  an  opea 
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place  in  his  Tillage,  playing  draughts.  Up  came  his  abandoned 
mistress,  overwhelmed  him  with  a  flood  of  imprecations,  drew  a 
pistol  from  her  bosom,  and  sent  a  bullet  through  his  head. 
Another  forsaken  maiden  once  said  to  her  lover,  '*  If  you  take 
another  you  shall  never  enjoy  her."  Two  yeais  passed,  and  the 
youth  led  a  maiden  to  the  altar.  As  he  was  passing  out  of  the 
church  door  with  her,  the  forsaken  mistress  felled  him  to  the 
ground  with  a  shot ;  and  the  people  cried,  "  Evviva,  hurra  for 
thy  countenance ! "  .  The  justices  sentenced  the  girl  to  three 
months'  imprisonment.  Youths  sued  for  her  hand,  but  not  one 
desired  the  young  widow  of  the  murdered  bridegroom. 

The  Corsican  women^  who  sing  such  bloody  songs  of  revenge, 
are  also  able  to  carry  pistols  &nd  fuciUf  and  to  fight.  How  of^n 
did  they  fight  in  battles  as  well  as  any  men !  It  is  said  that  the 
victory  of  the  Corsicans  over  the  French  at  Borgo^  was  at  least 
half  due  to  the  heroic  valour  of  the  women.  They  also  fought 
in  the  battle  of  Ponte  Nuovo ;  and  the  bold  wife  of  Giulio 
Francesco  di  Pastoreccia  still  lives  in  the  memories  of  all  her 
country  peopla  She  fought  in  that  battle  by  her  husband's 
side,  and  came  into  close  combat  with  a  French  officer,  overcame 
him,  and  took  him  prisoner ;  but  when  she  saw  that  the  Corsi- 
cans were  falling  into  the  disorder  of  flight,  she  gave  him  his 
freedom,  saying  to  him,  '' Remember  that  a  Corsican  woman 
overcame  thee,  and  gave  thee  back  thy  sword  and  thy  freedom." 

These  Corsican  women  are  the  living  female  forms  of  Ariosto 
and  Tasso. 

Beyond  the  Fiumorbo  commences  the  water-system  of  the 
Tavignano,  which  flows  out  near  Aleria,  below  the  lagoon  of 
Diana.  I  wished  to  leave  the  veitura  there,  as  I  had  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  a  citicen  of  Sartene  for  Casa  Janda,  a  rich 
esbate  near  Aleria,  possessed  by  Captain  Franceschetti,  son  of  the 
general  known  to  us  from  the  history  of  the  last  days  of  Murat's 
life.  Signer  Franceschetti  was  unfortunately  on  the  con  tinent^  and 
I  was  disappointed  of  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  this  energetic  man,  and  gaining  instruction  from  him  on  many 
points.  It  had  meanwhile  grown  dark,  and  we  had  approached 
near  to  Sulla's  colony  of  Aleria.  We  perceived  the  dark  row 
of  houses,  and  the  fort  on  the  hill  by  the  road-side;  and  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  locanda  in  the  little  town,  though  far  from 
certain- of  it,  we  stopped  the  vehicle  and  walked  thither. 

The  scenery  around  seemed  to  me  truly  Sullanie; — a  night  as 
«tijl  as  the  grave,  a  barren  plain  full. of  feverish  air  at  our.  feet, 
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dark  night-shrouded  mountains  behind  the  foi't,  and  the  horizon 
reddened  as  with  the  glow  of  burning  towns ;  for  the  thickets 
vrefre  on  fire  all  round  ;  the  town  dead,  and  without  a  light.  At 
last  a  dog  gave  the  alarm,  and  gave  us  some  hopes,  and  soon  the 
whole  population  of  Aleria  came  out  to  meet  us — namely,  two 
Doganieri,  who  were  the  sole  inhabitants  of  Aleria.  The  people 
had  removed  to  the  mountains  through  fear  of  the  malaria,  and 
every  door  was  closed  except  that  of  the  fort,  in  which  the 
soldiers  of  the  coast  were  stationed.  We  begged  them  for  a 
lodging  for  this  one  night,  as  the  horses  were  done  up,  and  there 
was  no  place  in  the  neighbourhood  that  could  receive  us.  But 
these  good  folio  were  of  Cornelius  Sulla  reiused  our  request,  fearing 
the  captain  of  the  dogana,  and  because  they  would  have  to  go  on 
guard  in  an  hour.  We  conjured  them  by  the  holy  Virgin  not 
to  force  us  out  into  the  feverish  air,  but  to  give  us  shelter  in  the 
fort.  They  stuck  to  their  refusal,  and  so  we  returned  not  know- 
ing what  to  do,  my  companion  angry,  and  I  but  little  pleased  at 
being  shown  the  door  at  the  first  Eoman  colony  that  my.foot 
had  entered,  in  spite  of  two  great  Caesars  who  are  my  particular 
friends.  The  Sullans,  however,  began  to  feel  some  human  com- 
passion, and  came  running  after  us,  exclaiming,  "Eutrato  pure!" 
We  joyfully  entered  the  littte  fort,  a  quadi'angidar  building, 
without  any  bulwarks  or  rampart  or  moat,  and  felt  our  way  up 
the  stone  steps  into  the  soldiers'  quarters. 

The  poor  soldiers  soon  slung  their  gans  over  their  shoulders, 
and  went  out  with  their  dogs  to  the  lagoon  of  Diana,  to  be  on 
the  watch  for  smugglers.  Their  service  is  a  dangerous  one ;  they 
are  changed  every  fifteen  days,  as  they  would  otherwise  succumb 
to  the  fever.  I  lay  down  on  the  floor  of  the  room  and  tried  to 
sleep,  but  the  sultriness  was  dreadful.  I  preferred  to  return  to 
the  vettura  and  imbibe  the  bad  air,  which  was  at  least  cooling* 
I  passed,  a  truly  SuUcm  night  at  this  Aleria,  in  front  of  the 
church  at  which  Peter  Cymaeus  was  deacon,  in  meditations  on 
the  causes  of  the  greatness  of  the  Romans,  and  of  their  decline, 
and  on  those  luxurious  SuUan'  banquets,  where  there  were 
good  fish-liver  pasties,  and  fountains  of  costly  sauces.  It  was 
a  diabolical  night,  and  I  sighed  out  more  than  once,  "  Aleria, 
Aleria!  chi  non  ammazza  vitiiperia!"  "Aleria,  Aleria!  who  does 
no  murder  must  revile  thee ;"  for  that  is  the  lampoon  the 
Corsicans  have  made  upon  the  place,  and  I  think  it  suits  ex- 
cellently a  colony  of  Sulla. 

The  morning  broke;  I  sprang  out  of  the  carriage,  and  tried 
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to  get  a  notion  of  the  locality  of  Aleria.  This  is  excellently 
selected.  The  plain  is  commanded  by  a  hill,  from  which  there 
is  a  splendid  view  of  the  lagoons  of  Diana  and  del  Sale,  of  the 
sea  and  islands*  Fine  mountain  cones  enclose  the  panorama  on 
the  land  sida  The  morning  was  charmingly  refreshing;  air 
and  light  were  in  a  delicate  transition-glow ;  the  view  free  and 
extensive';  the  soil  Roman,  and,  still  more,  ancient  Phoenician. 

The  present  Aleria  consists  only  of  a  few  houses  attaching 
themselves  to  the  Genoese  fort.  The  ancient  Aleria  occupied 
several  hills,  and  stretched  far  down  both  sides  of  the  Tavignano 
into  the  plain,  where  ancient  iron  rings  on  the  lagoon  of  Diana 
still  betray  the  site  of  the  harbour  of  the  town.  I  wandered  to 
the  ruins  in  the  vicinity.  The  hills  all  about  are  strewn  with 
stones  and  ruined  walU  of  houses,  but  I  Ibund  not  a  single  piece 
of  decoration,  neither  capitals  nor  friese,  nothing  but  rough 
materials.  Here  and  there  are  seen  the  remains  of  arches,  a 
few  steps  of  a  cireus,  and  a  ruin  which  the  people  call  Casa 
Reale,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  house  of  a  Praetorian,  I 
know  not  with  what  reason,  for  from  the  ruins  nothing  at  all 
can  be  inferred,  not  even  the  epoch.  To  judge  by  its  extent, 
Aleria  must  have  been  a  town  of  about  20,000  inhabitants. 
Yases  and  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  the  fields ;  I  was 
told  by  goatherds  that  a  golden  coin  had  been  picked  up  three 
days  ago.  A  returning  soldier,  however,  strained  my  curiosity 
to  the  highest  pitch,  by  telling  me  that  he  had  found  two  mar> 
ble  tablets  containing  an  inscription  which  no  one  was  able  to 
decipher.  The  marble  tablets  were  locked  up  in  a  house,  but  he 
had  taken  a  copyof  them.  He  thereupon  fetched  his  pocket-book  ; 
they  were  two  Latin  inscriptions,  which  this  excellent  antiqua- 
rian had  copied  in  such  a  truly  Phcenician  fashion,  that  I  made 
out  with  difficulty  that  one  was  a  votive  inscription  from  the 
age  of  Augustus,  and  the  other  a  sepulchral  inscription. 

This  was  all  that  I  found  of  the  ancient  Aleria. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THEODORE  OF  NEUHOFF. 

Abenamar,  Abenamar, 
Moro  de  la  Moreria 
El  dia  que  tu  naciste 
Grandee  senales  avia. 

MooBisH  Romance. 

It  was  at  Aleria  that  Theodore  of  Neuhoff  landed  on  the 
12th  March,  1736,  a  man  who  was  to  commence  in  Corsica  the 
series  of  upstarts  who  give  to  the  modern  history  of  Europe  a 
romantic  middle-age  character. 

On  that  morning  at  Aleria,  accordingly,  I  saw  the  image  of 
that  fantastic  knight  of  fortune,  as  I  had  seen  it  portrayed  in  an 
tinpuhlished  Genoese  manuscript  of  the  year  1739  :  "  Accinelb'^ 
historical,  geographical,  and  political  memomhilia  of  the  king- 
dom of  Corsica."  This  manuscnpt  is  in  the  possession  of  Signor 
Santelli  at  Bastia,  who  readily  granted  me  a  sight  of  it,  but 
^  would  not  permit  me  to  copy  from  it  some  original  letters,  which 
I  have  nevertheless  since  discovered  elsewhere.  With  what 
sentiments  the  Genoese  composed  his  work,  is  declared  by  the 
motto  upon  it,  which  thus  describes  the  Corsicans  ;  "  Generatio 
prava  et  exorbitans.  Bestir  et  universa  pecora," — ^^  A  perverse 
and  erring  people,  beasts,  and  all  brutes."  This  motto  is  taken 
from  the  Bible.  In  his  manuscript  he  has  painted  Theodore  in 
water-colours  to  the  life,  in  Moorish  costume,  with  a  perruque 
and  a  small  hat,  a  sabre  and  cane.  He  is  standing  gravely  by 
the  sea,  out  of  which  an  island  is  seen  rising. 

Theodore  of  Corsica  may  also  be  seen  well  portrayed  in  an  old 
German  book  of  the  year  1736,  which  was  printed  in  Frankfort, 
with  the  title,  "  Account  of  the  Life  and  Acts  of  Baron  Theodore 
of  Neuhoff,  and  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa  injured  by  him ;  pub- 
lished by  Giovanni  di  San  Fiorenzo."  (Nachricht  von  dem 
Leben  und  Thaten  des  Baron  Theodor  von  Neuhofen,  und  der 
von  ihm  gekranckten  Bepublic  Genoa,  herausgegeben  von  Gio- 
vanni di  S.  Fiorenzo.) 

The  vignette  exhibits  Theodore  as  he  was  in  life,  in  Spanish 
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costume,  and  with  a  very  small  beard.  In  the  background  is 
seen  a  walled  town,  probably  Bastia,  and  in  front  of  it  three 
men  most  amusingly  depicted — one  of  whom  hangs  on  the  gal- 
lows, another  is  impaled,  and  the  third  is  going  to  be  quartered. 

Theodore's  appearance  in  Corsica,  and  his  romantic  election  to 
be  King  of  Corsica,  then  engaged  the  attention  of  all  the  world. 
This  is  evidenced  from  this  very  German  book,  which  appeai-ed 
during  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1736.  As  it  is  at  the  same 
time  the  only  German  book  that  I  have  used  for  my  studies 
about  the  Corsicans,  I  will  communicate  some  extracts  from  it. 

This  is  the  description  of  the  island  at  that  time  : — 

"  Corsica  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  lying  over  against  the  island  Sardinia.  It  is  about  twenty-* 
five  German  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad.  In  point  of  atmo- 
sphere it  is  not  considered  particularly  healthy  ;  but  the  land  is 
tolerably  fertile,  although  it  is  mingled  with  many  mountains 
and  stony  tracts.  The  inhabitants  have  the  reputation  of  bein^ 
courageous  and  hardy  in  arms ;  but  it  is  also  said  against  them 
that  they  are  very  malicious,  revengeful,  cruel,  and  addicted  to 
robbery.  Besides  this  character  they  have  the  reputation  of 
being  called  gross  Corsicans,  which  I  will  not  indeed  contest." 
•  The  account  of  Theodore's  landing  was  thus  given  in  the  booky 
on  the  authority  of  letters  from  Bastia  of  the  5th  April : — • 

"  At  the  port  of  Aleria  arrived  lately  an  English  ship,  said  ' 
to  belong  to  the  consul  of  that  nation  at  Tunis,  and  in  this  a 
very  exalted  personage,  to  judge  from  his  appearance,  whonk 
some  announced  as  a  royal  prince,  others  as  an  English  lord,  and 
others  as  the  Prince  Ragotzy.  So  much  we  have  means  of 
stating,  that  he  is  of  the  Romish  confession,  and  bears  the  name 
of  Theodore.  His  costume  is  after  the  manner  of  the  Christiana 
who  travel  in  Turkey,  and  consists  of  a  long  scarlet-lined  coat^ 
a  perruque,  and  hat,  as  well  as  a  stick  and  sword.  He  has  a 
suite  of  two  officers,  a  secretary,  a  priest,  a  lord-steward,  a 
steward,  a  head*cook,  three  slaves,  and  four  lacqueys  with  him  ; 
also,  he  has  had  disembarked  10  cannon,  above  7000  mnsketsj 
2000  pairs  of  shoes,  and  a  great  lot  of  all  kinds  of  stores,  among 
which  are  7000  sacks  of  flour ;  likewise  several  chests  of  gold 
and  silver  specie,  one  of  which  is  a  strong  lead-cornered  one  with 
silver  handles,  full  of  whole  and  half  sequins  firom  Barbary,  and 
the  treasure  is  reckoned  at  two  millions  of  pieces  of  eighti  The 
Corsican  leaders  have  received  him  with  great  demonstration* 
of  reverence,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  tiUe  of  Your  Excel- 
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lence  and  of  Viceroy  ;  ^irhereupon  he  then  appointed  four  of  the 
Corsicans  colonels,  with  a  monthly  salary  of  one  hundred  pieces  of 
eight ;  he  next  created  twenty  companies,  and  caused  a  gun,  a  pair 
of  shoes,  and  a  sequin  to  he  given  to  each  common  soldier;  but  a 
^saptain  receives  henceforward  eleven  pieces  of  eight  every  month, 
and,'when  the  companies  shall  have  received  their  full  comple- 
ment, twenty-five.      He  has   taken   up  his   residence   at  the 
episcopal  palace  at  Campo  Lore,  before  which  house  four  hundred 
men  with  two  cannon  keep  guard.     It  next  transpires  that  he 
is  going  to  repair  to  Casincha,  near  St.  Pelegrino,  and  that  he 
awaits  some  more  large  ships  of  war,  which  are  to  arrive  about 
the  15th  of  this  month,  to  assail  the  Genoese  with  all  his  force 
t)y  land  and  sea ;  to  which  end  he  will  raise  many  more  compa- 
nies.     We   are   assured   that  he  has  been  deputed   by  some 
•Catholic  European  potentates,  who  will  second  his  enterprise  in 
every  way  ;  wherefore  the  Genoese  are  thrown  into  the  extreme 
of  alarm,  and  regard  their  cause  in  this  island  as  good  as  lost. 
Some  more   recent    accounts  add,  that  the   above-mentioned 
foreigner  is  appointing  his  court  with  greater  and  gteater  magni- 
ficence, and  is  always  attended  by  a  guard  from  one  church  to 
another,  and  has  appointed  one  named  Hyacinthus  Paoli  to  be 
his  treasurer,  and  made  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
Aleria  a  knight." 

Now  people  were  eagetly  occupied  in  investigating  the  circum- 
stances of  Theodore's  life  and  genealogy.  His  adventures  and 
connexions  pointed  principally  to  the  romantic  land  of  Spain  and 
to  Paris.  But  here  is  a  letter,  extracted  from  our  little  book, 
written  by  a  Westphalian  nobleman  to  his  friend  in  Holland, 
concerning  Baron  Theodore. 


'  YOUTHFUL  ROMANCE  FBOM  THE  LIFE  OF  THEODORE  OF  CORSICA. 

Exhibited  in  a  Letter, 

"  Sib,: — It  is  so  great  a  pleasure  to  me  to  satisfy  you  in  every 
thing  that  lies  within  my  power,  that  I  cannot  refuse  to  let  you 
know  what  is  known  to  me  of  the  life  of  a  man  who  begins  to 
•make  a  noise  in  the  world. 

<'  You  have  read  in  the  papers,  sir,  that  Theodore  of  Neuhoff, 
•to  whom  the  Corsicans  have  offered  a  crown,  was  bom  in  West- 
phalia, in  a  district  appertaining  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  This 
is  tru^  and  I  cau  the  more  readily  add  my  testimony  to  this^  as 
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ho  and  I  stodied  together,  and  lived  for  some  years  in  intimate 
friendship^  We  have  almost  forgotten  those  examples  which 
antiqui^  presented  to  us  of  persons  of  th^  middle  station  who 
ascended  the  throne;  hut  Kuli  Cham  in  Persia,  and  Neuhoffin 
Corsica,  revive  these  examples  in  our  times.  This  latter  was  bom 
at  Altena,  a  small  town  in  Westphalia,  whither  his  mother  had 
repaired  to  stay  at  the  house  of  a  nobleman  of  her  acquaintance, 
after  the  early  loss  of  her  husband,  who  left  her  a  widow,  and 
pregnant  with  Ibeodore. 

**  His  father  was  a  captain  of  the  body-guard  of  the  Bishop  of 
Miinster;  and  his  grandfather,  who  had  grown  grey  in  military 
service,  had  commanded  a  regiment  under  the  great  Bernhard 
von  Galen.  At  his  &ther*s  death  his  domestic  affairs  were 
much  embarrassed,  and,  but  for  the  good  cousin  who  took 
charge  of  them,  they  would  have  heen-  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
When  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  was  entered  at  the  Jesuits' 
College  at  Miinster,  to  enter  upon  his  studies*  where  he  made 
good  progress  in  a  short  time.  I  came  to  the  same  college  a 
year  after  him;  and,  as  his  maternal  estates  bordered  on  mine,  so 
were  we  linked  together  even  from  the  earliest  childhood  in  a 
friendship  which  was  subsequently  most  closely  confirmed.  He 
had  a  figure  surpassing  his  years,  and  his  lively  and  fiery  eyes  testi- 
fied to  his  courage  and  sfcout-heartedness.  He  was  very  diligent, 
and  our  teachers  constantly  held  him  forth  as  an  example  for  us. 
That  which  excited  ill-will  in  other  scholars  gave  me  pleasure^ 
and  aroused  in  me  the  desire  of  following  bim  in  his  diligence. 
We  remained  six  years  together  at  Miinster;  and,  when  my 
father  learned  of  our  close  intimacy,  be  proposed,  in  order 
not  to  separate  me  from  my  friend,  to  make  him  my  travelling 
companion,  and  to  give  him  means  to  prosecute  this  plan  hand* 
somely. 

"  We  were  sent  to  Cologne,  to  continue  there  our  studies  and 
exercises.  We  seemed  to  be  in  a  new  clime,  as  we  were  now 
set  free  from  the  restraint  of  school  tyranny,  and  began  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  freedom.  Perhaps  I  might  have  abused  this  freedom,  if 
my  discreet  companion  had  not  wisely  kept  me  from  all  the  forms 
of  a  dissolute  life.  We  were  boarded  by  a  professor,  whose  wife, 
although  rather  far  gone  in  years,  was  of  a  sprightly  disposition ; 
whilst  her  two  daughters,  as  sprightly  as  beautifril,  combined 
these  two  qualities  with  a  very  discreet  deportment.  After  supper 
we  amused  ourselves  for  some  hours  with  games,  or  went  to 
walk  in  a  garden  which  they  had  near  the  gate  of  the  cil^. 
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**  This  delightful  intercourse  had  lasted  nearly  two  years,  when 

it  was  disturbed  by  the  amval  of  the  young  Count  of  M ^ 

who  was  placed  by  his  father  in  the  same  house  where  we  lodged. 
He  had  a  tutor  who  was  a  native  of  Cologne;  and  the  latter, 
having  had  for  years  his  own  acquaintances  and  haunts  there, 
often  deserted  his  pupil  to  follow  his  own  amusements.  When 
we  saw  that  the  time  often  hung  heavily  on  the  young  Count's 
hands,  we  were  unfortunately  the  fii-st  to  propose  to  him  thart 
lie  should  enter  our  society — which  offer  he  accepted  with  joy. 

"  Theodore  had  always  had  his  place  between  the  two  sisters, 
and  I  mine  between  the  youngest  and  her  mother.  We  were 
now  necessitated  to  make  a  different  aiTangement,  and,  in  de- 
ference to  the  rank  of  the  Count,  to  resign  to  him  the  place 
which  the  Baron  of  Neuhoff  had  hitherto  occupied.  I  often  per- 
ceived that  my  companion  looked  with  eyes  of  love  on  the  elder 
sister,  and  that,  when  their  eyes  met,  the  fair  one  changed  colour 
from  modesty.  She  was  a  pretty  brunette,  her  eyes  were  black, 
and  her  complexion  of  a  rare  whiteness.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  Count  became  deeply  in  love  with  her;  and,  as  the  eyes  of 
a  lover  see  much  sharper  than  other  people's,  Theodore  soon 
found  out  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  make  himself  agreeable 
to  Mariana  (so  this  charming  girl  was  called) ;  and  he  thereupon 
fell  into  deep  pensiveness. 

"  *  What  ails  you,  most  valued  friend  V  I  asked  him  one  even- 
ing on  going  to  bed;  *I  have  found  you  for  some  days  quite 
buried  in  your  own  thoughts;  you  have  no  longer  that  sprightly 
nature  which  made  your  conversation  so  pleasant ;  you  must 
certainly  be  assailed  by  some  inner  vexation.' — *  Ah,  my  dearest 
friend;*  he  answered  me;  *  I  am  born  under  an  unhappy  star!  1 
have  never  known  my  father,  and  there  is  no  one  but  you  to 
lighten  the  course  of  my  life,  which  would  be  far  unhappier 
without  you.' 

"  *  Bi^t  why  do  you  now  make  th^e  sad  contemplations  V  I 
rejoined.  *  My  father  will  insure  you  wellbeing,  and  you  your- 
self are  competent  to  supply  the  want  of  all  that  fortune  has 
deprived  you  of  Confess  it,  Theodore,  it  is  something  of  quite 
another  nature  that  agitates  you;  if  I  am  not  very  much  mis- 
taken, the  beautiful  eyes  of  Mariana  have  done  the  work  of  the 
spoiler  in  your  heart.' 

** '  I  cannot  deny  it,'  was  his  answer;  *and  I  am  quite  induced 
to  confess  to  you  all  my  weakness.  You  know  with  how  much 
.pleasure  we  have  passed  these  two  years  with  these  charming 
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girls.  My  heart  at  onoe  inclined  towards  Mariiina;  and  whereiEis, 
I  thought  to  have  no  more  than  a  tender  respect  for  her,  I  nov 
perceive  that  she  has  inspired  ine  with  the  most  vehement  love. 
The  arrival  of  the  young  Count  causes  me  to  make  this  discovery. 
I  perceive  only  too  plainly  the  addresses  that  he  pays  her;  and 
the  advantage  of  his  birth  above  mine,  causes  me  to  fear  that  he 
will  maintain  this  superiority,  even  in  the  af^tions  of  the  fiur 
Mariana.  By  the  jealousy  I  feel,  I  discover  how  passionately  I 
love  her;  for  her  I  forget  eating  and  drinking;  I  pass  the  night 
without  sleep—and  this,  with  the  fire  of  love  that  consumes  me, 
will  quite  be  the  death  of  me.' 

"  *  But,  my  dear  Theodore,'  said  T,  '  how  can  you,  who  are 
otherwise  so  prudent,  allow  yourself  to  be  overmastered  by  a 
passion  which  can  have  none  but  melancholy  consequences? 
Mariana  is  not  of  such  a  rank  as  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
marry  her,  and  she  has  too  much  virtue  to  commit  herself  to 
you  in  any  other  way.  Let  us  change  our  abode;  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  object  that  inflames  your  passion,  you  will  gra- 
dually lose  your  memory  of  it' — *All  that  you  say  is  well 
founded,'  replied  Theodore;  *but  when  have  you  heard  of  love 
listening  to  reason  f  and  know  you  not  that  in  this  case,  as  in 
those  that  concern  honour,  one  takes  counsel  of  no  one  but  one's 
own  heart?  I  cannot  withdraw  from  Mariana  without  for- 
getting myself;  the  wound  is  already  so  deep,  that  it  cannot  be 
healed.' — '  But  what  will  your  friends  say,'  I  continued,  *  if  you 
enter  into  such  a  close  connexion  with  her,  that  no  means  will 
avail  to  frustrate  iti  Your  fortune  rests  with  them;  they  will 
not  fail  to  withdraw  their  helping  hand  from  you,  and  to  de* 
prive  you  of  the  inheritance  that  you  expect  from  them.' 

"  *They  may  do  what  they  will  for  me,'  he  said;  *I  shall 
never  cease  to  love  the  adorable  Mariana.' 

"We  then  said  good-night,  and  I  fell  asleep;  but  Theodore 
did  not  pass  the  night  so  quietly.  I  found  him  in  the  morning 
so  altered  and  worn  out,  that  I  did  not  like  to  return  to  our 
conversation  of  the  evening  before.  We  returned  to  our  studies 
and  exercises,  and  met  in  the  evening,  according  to  custom,  in 
our  little  social  circle.  They  rallied  him  a  little  about  the  con- 
fusion of  his  thoughts,  and  he  accounted  for  it  by  the  pretence 
of  a  headache,  and  begged  to  be  excused  from  playing.  During 
the  game,  he  observed  the  eyes  of  Mariana  and  the  Count;  and 
fancied  he  discovered  a  certain  amorous  mutual  understanding, 
which  brought  him  into  absolute  despair.    We  took  our  depail- 
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ture,  and,  on  entering  our  room,  he  said,  *  Well,  do  you  yet  doubt 
the  love  Mariana  and  the  Count  feel  for  one  another?  They 
exchanged  a  hundred  amorous  glances,  and  he  said  something 
into  her  ear  on  ta^ng  leave;  my  unhappiness  is  only  too  certain.' 
— *  I  have  observed  nothing  of  all  this,'  I  replied ;  '  your  jealousy 
perhajis  showed  the  affair  to  you  in  a  different  form  from  what 
met  my  eyes.' 

•*  Two  or  three  days  passed  with  such  convei^sations.  Our 
professor  gave  a  dinner  to  us  and  some  other  persons,  in  his 
garden,  on  occasion  of  Mariana's  name-day.  The  Count,  ac- 
quainted of  this,  had  in  the  morning  presented  her  with  a  bou- 
quet, and  a  costly  diamond  rosette.  Nothing  more  was  wanting 
to  put  Theodore  quite  beside  himself;  he  fell  into  a  dejected 
silence,  and  ate  next  to  nothing  during  the  whole  dinner.  His 
headache  had  to  come  to  his  aid  again ;  we  rose  from  table,  and, 
after  a  few  turns  in  the  garden,  began  the  ball.  The  Count 
opened  it  with  Mariana,  who  was  of  necessity  queen  of  the  ball. 
Theodore  would  not  dance,  but  walked  about  in  the  garden  the 
whole  evening.  The  ball  lasted  till  morning,  when  we  returned 
home. 

"  I  went  into  my  room;  my  companion  remained  below  in  the 
<»>urt,  and,  meeting  the  Count  there,  forced  him  to  draw  his 
sword.  I  heard  the  clash  of  swords,  and  ran  down  with  all 
jspeed,  but  I  came  too  late;  he  had  already  given  the  Count  a 
mortal  thrust,  and  sought  safety  in  flight  through  the  back-door. 
You  may  judge  of  the  pain  and  astonishment  which  this  event 
produced  in  the  whole  house.  The  poor  Count  was  laid  upon 
his  bed,  where  he  expired  two  hours  filter.  Neither  I  nor  his 
friends  could  learn  where  Theodore  had  escaped  to;  and  we 
should  never  have  heard  it  but  for  the  letters  which  he  wrote 
us,  a  few  months  ago,  from  the  island  of  Corsica." 


All  that  transpired  of  the  life  of  Theodore  before  he  came  to 
Corsica,  and  that  is  of  course,  from  the  very  nature  of  this  mai^, 
uncertain  and  contradictory,  displays  him  to  us  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  successful  of  the  series  of  adventurers  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  exhibition  of  such  men  as  Cagliostro, 
Saint  Grermain,  Law,  Theodore,  Casanova,  and  Konigsmark, 
forms  a  most  characteristic  contrast  to  their  great  and  positive 
contemporaries,  Washington,  Franklin,  PaoL,  Pitt,  and  Frederick 
the  Great*     Whereas  th3  latter  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new 

2k 
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order  of  things  in  sooietj  and  state ;  the  former,  like  flattering^ 
storm  birds,  announce  the  g^reat  elemental  agitation  of  minds. 

It  is  related  that  Theodore  of  Neuhoff  became  a  page  to  the 
celebrated  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  was  educated  into  a  finished 
and  dexterous  courtier.  His  Proteus-nature  drew  him  into  the 
most  contradictory  careers.  In  Paris,  the  Marquis  de  Gourcilloii 
procured  an  officer's  commission  for  him.  He  became  a  desperate 
gambler;  then  he  fled  to  Sweden,  to  save  himself  fiN>m  his  credi- 
tors, to  Baron  yon  Gorts;  and  bj  turns  fonned  oonnezions 
with  the  adventurous  and  intriguing  ministers  of  that  age — ^with 
Kipperda,  Alberoni,  and  lastly  witi^  Law,  who  all  more  or  leas 
transferred  to  political  life  the  character  of  soldiers  of  fortune. 
Theodore  becune  an  intimate  of  Alberoni's,  and  gained  such 
influence  in  Spain,  that  he  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  until 
Alberoni  fell,  and  the  vessel  of  his  fortune  was  grounded  again. 
He  now  clove  to  Ripperda,  and  married  a  maid  of  honour  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  Kizabeth  Farnese,  of  Spain,  a  mistress  of  all 
kinds  of  intrigue,  had  played  a  high  game  to  procure  for  her  son, 
Don  Carlos,  a  kingdom  in  Italy.  Ail  this  went  on  in  the  roost 
extravagant  gambling  way.  The  world  was  then  a  great  society 
of  knights  of  fortune,  and  fuU  of  upstarts,  aspiring  pretenders^ 
fantasts,  and  fortune-hunters.  A  whole  series  of  them  can  be 
counted  up  in  the  political  world  alone — Don  Carlos  of  Spain, 
Charles  Stuart,  Rakotzy,  Stanislaus  Leszcinski,  the  creature  of 
the  great  adventurer  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden ;  and,  besides  the 
already  mentioned  statesmen,  the  Kussian  upstarts,  a  Menc2dkoS^ 
a  Milnnich,  a  Biron ;  Mazeppa  and  Patkul  also  belong  to  the 
beginning  of  the  great  series.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  the  age 
of  decided  petticoat  government  in  Europe.  We  see  then  on 
what  soil  our  Theodore  of  Neuhoff  stood.    , 

His  wife  was  Spanish,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  of  Irish  or  English 
descent,  a  relation  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  She  appears  iiot  to 
have  been  a  paragon  of  beauty.  Theodore  abandoned  her,  and, 
it  is  asserted,  not  without  taking  possession  of  her  jewels  and 
other  treasures. 

He  went  to  Paris,  where  he  managed  to  worm  himself  into 
Law's  good  graces,  and  got  a  quantity  of  money  by  help  of  the 
swindling  concern  of  Mississippi  shares.  A  leUre-de-ccbch^ 
again  started  him  on  his  travels,  and  so  he  moved  about  through 
all  countries  of  the  world,  trying  every  thing  in  turn,  in  Eng- 
land, and  particularly  in  Holland,  where  he  set  speculations  on 
foot,  gambled,  and  made  debts.     How  he  came  to  Genoa  I  hav^ 
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alr^dy  told  in  tBe  bistory  of  Corsica:  perhaps  his  immense 
burthen  of  debt  made  a  crown  very  desirable  to  him.  And  thus 
we  have  the  amusing  spectacle  of  seeing  a  man  suddenly  stand  out 
before  us  as  a  crowned  ruler,  who  a  short  time  before,  perhaps, 
numbered  his  tailor  among  his  creditors.  Such  things  are  pos- 
sible in  times  when  the  pillars  of  political  and  social  orders  are 
undermined  at  their  foundations  ;  then  the  breezes  of  romance 
are  immediately  felt  to  blow  in  the  world,'  and  the  most  im- 
possible things  may  become  real. 

We  know  that  Theotipre  came  to  Crenoa,  formed  connexions 
with  the  exiled  Corsioans  there  and  at  Leghorn,  took  up  the 
idea  of  becoming  King  of  Corsica,  and  went  to  Tunis.  In  Bar- 
bary  he  was  taken  prisoner,  wherefore  he  subsequently  included 
a  chain  on  his  royal  coat-of-arms.  His  inexplicable  genius  not 
only  delivered  him  from  bondage,  but  procured  him  the  resources, 
provided  with  which  he  suddenly  landed  in  Corsica.  No  sooner 
had  he  escaped  from  a  prison  than  he  became  king. 

From  Corsica  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  Westphalian 
cousin,  M.  de  Drost;  this,  as  well  as  all  other  documents  which 
I  communicate,  I  read  in  the  manuscript  of  the  Genoese  Accinelli, 
and  found  printed  as  authentic  documents  in  the  third  volume 
of  Cambiaggi  The  little  German  book  gives  them  also ;  so  I 
will  give  the 'letter  according  to  its  text,  and  not  in  a  translation 
from  the  Italian,  because  it  may  quite  possibly  be  the  German 
composition  of  Theodore  himself: — 

"  Sib,  and  most  highly  honoured  Cousin, — The  kindness 
and  esteem  which  your  excellence  has  borne  towards  me  from 
the  earliest  youth,  give  me  hopes  that  you  still  honour  me  with 
a  share  of  your  memory  and  good- will.  Although,  on  account 
of  the  disorder  and  disarrangement  that  hscs  been  occasioned  by 
some  evil-minded  persons,  and  perhaps  also  through  my  natural 
desire  and  inclination  to  travel  incognito,  to  the  end  that  I  may 
at  some  future  time  be  useful  to  iny  neighbours  according  to  my 
intentions,  I  have  omitted  for  so  many  years  to  report  to  you 
on  my  affairs ;  yet  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  you  have  been  con- 
stantly present  in  my  memory,  and  that  I  have  had  no  other 
ambition  than  to  return  to  my  country  in  the  desirable  conditoin 
of  being  able  to  be  grateful  to  my  benefactors  and  friends,  and 
to  annihilate  the  unjust  calumnies  spread  abroad  against  me. 
But  at  last,  as  a  sincere  friend  and  good  kinsman,  I  cannot  omit 
to  discover  to  you  that,  after  many  persecutions  and  adversities^ 
I  have  succeeded  in  coming  in  person  to  this  kingdom  of  Cor- 
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ftica^  and  aooepting  the  oflfer  ot  the  fiiithM  inhabitants  thereof 
who  have  declared  and  reoeiyed  me  as  their  sovereign  and  king: 
80  that  because^  after  many  large  disbursements  made  on  their 
acconnt  during  the  last  two  jears,  and  after  suffering  captivity 
and  persecution,  I  have  not  been  in  a  condition  to  take  any  more 
journeys  to  deliver  them  at  last  from  the  tyrannical  government 
of  the  Genoese,  I  have  at  length  repaired  by  their  desire  to  this 
country,  and  been  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  king ;  and  I 
hope  with  the  Divine  assistance  to  maintain  my  position.  I 
should  esteem  myself  happy,  my  worthy  cousin,  if  you  would 
rejoice  and  console  me  by  sending  hither  some  of  my  friends, 
that  I  may  employ  them  to  their  satisfaction,  and  give  them  a 
share  in  my  good  fortune  :  which  good  fortune  I  hope,  by  the 
advantages  gained  on  my  travels,  and  by  the  Divine  help,  to  make 
yet  more  glorious,  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  to  the  great  gain 
of  my  neighbour.  It  will  probably  be  unknown  to  you  that  I 
had  the  misfortune  last  year  to  be  taken  prisoner  on  the  sea,  and 
taken  to  Algiers  as  a  slave :  from  which  condition  I  nevertheless 
found  means  to  deliver  myself,  but  still  suffered  great  loss  there- 
by, etc.  I  must,  however,  put  off  to  another  period  the  mention 
of  what  I  have  gained  through  the  grace  of  Ood :  and  at  this 
present  only  request  you  to  count  upon  me  as  surely  as  upon 
yourself  and  to  be  assured  that  I  have  inscribed  in  my  heart  the 
sincere  tokens  of  friendship  manifested  towards  me  in  the  richest 
measure  ever  since  early  youth,  and  that  I  will  exert  myself  in 
every  way  to  give  you  substantial  proofs  of  my  sincere  devotion^ 
with  which  I  shall  ever  be  attached  to  you  ;  remaining  with  my 
whole  heart  yours,  and  a  true  friend  and  Cousin, 

"THE  BAEON  OF  NEUHOFP. 
"Kin^Elect  in  Corsica,  vnth  the UtU  of  TkMdoreihe  Fint, 

**Ifareh  19,173^* 

'*  P.S, — I  entreat  you  to  give  me  a  report  of  your  doings,  an4 
to  greet  all  the  worthy  family  and  friends  from  me ;  and,  as  my 
exaltation  redounds  to  their  glory,  so  I  hope  they  will  all 
together  help  to  contribute  to  my  good,  and  come  to  me,  to  assist 
me  with  their  counsel  and  their  actions.  Since  also  in  many 
years  no  letters  have  been  received  from  my  friends  in  the  Bran- 
denburg dominions,  permit  me  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed 
letter,  with  the  request  that  you  will  forward  it  to  Bungelschild, 
and  will  send  me  news  whether  my  uncle  is  still  alive^  and  what 
my  cousins  at  Bauschenberg  are  doing." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THEODORE  THE  FIRST,  BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD  AND  THROUGH  THIS 
HOLY  TRINITY.  KING-BLECT  IN  CORSICA. 

No  sooner  had  Theodore  arrived  in  Corsica,  and  made  himself 
known  in  the  world,  than  the  Republic  of  Genoa, "  injured  bjhim/* 
published  a  manifesto,  in  which  it  declared  its  sentiments  relative 
to  hid  person  ;  "  and  the  Genoese,*'  says  the  above  quoted  German 
book,  "  describe  Theodore  very  odiously  in  an  edict." 

They  do  indeed  describe  him  very  odiously,  as  the  following 
may  show ;- — 

"  We,  DooE,  Governors,  and  Procurators  of  the  ReptMie 
Genoa — On  the  receipt  of  the  news,  that  at  the  port  of  Aleria,  in 
o\ir  kingdom  of  Corsica,  the  £nglish  Captain  Dick's  small  merchant 
ship  has  landed  stores  of  war,  and  a  certain  notorious  orientally 
attired  person,  who  has  unaccountably  succeeded  in  rendering 
himself  popular  to  the  leaders  and  the  common  people;  and 
whereas  this  foreigner  has  dbtributed  to  them  as  well  arms, 
powder,  and  some  coins  of  bullion,  as  other  things,  and  further* 
more,  with  a  promise  of  a  more  than  adequate  assistance,  givei^ 
them  various  counsels  tending  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  which  we  are  solicitous  to  restore  to  the  good  of  the  sub- 
jects of  our  above-named  kingdom ;  we  have  been  informed,  by 
means  of  credible  testimonies,  of  the  real  quality  and  life  of  this 
person.  It  is  hereby  known  to  us  that  he  is  a  native  of  the 
Westphalian  marches,  that  he  passes  for  the  Baron  of  Neuho£^ 
that  he  boasts  a  knowledge  of  Alchemy,  the  Cabbala,  and 
Astrology,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  has  discovered  many  important 
secrets ;  further,  that  he  has  made  himself  notorious  as  a  vagrant 
and  vagabondizing  person  of  small  fortune. 

''In  Corsica  he  is  called  Theodore.  In  the  year  1729  he 
came  under  this  name  to  Paris,  where  he  deserted  his  wife,  a 
person  of  Irish  birth,  whom  he  had  married  in  Spain,  when 
with  child. 

''  During  his  rovings  over  the  world  he  repudiated  his  sur- 
name and  the  place  of  his  birth.  In  London  he  passed  for  a 
German,  ia  Leghorn  for  an  Englishman,  in  Genoa  for  a  Swede  f 
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mnd  called  himself  now  Baron  Yon  Naxaer,  now  Yon  Rmihnier, 
now  Yon  Nissen,  now  Yon  Smitbei^,  as  may  be  seen  especiallj 
by  his  paasportB  and  other  authentic  papers,  dated  from  various 
towns,  and  preserved. 

**  By  thns  changing  his  name  and  his  country,  he  sacoeeded 
by  his  impositions  in  living  at  the  expense  of  others ;  and  it  is 
.well  known  that  in  Spain,  about  the  year  1727,  he  squandered 
the  monies  advanced  to  him  for  the  levy  of  a  Crerman  regiment, 
and  then  raised  himself  out  of  the  dust ;  and  that  he  has  at 
many  other  places  defrauded  Englishmen,  French,  Overmans,  and 
people  of  other  nations. 

"  At  the  places  where  he  practised  such  frauds,  he  Mideavoured 
to  remain  in  concealment.  But  when  he  was  away  he  made 
himself  notorious  by  the  knaveries  he  practised,  as  is  especially 
proved  by  a  letter,  written  Feburary  20th  of  this  year,  1736,  b^ 
a  Qerman  cavalier. 

.  ''  That  he  has  been  wcmt  to  live  after  such  &shion  as  this,  is 
proved  by  the  following  &ct: — ^A  few  years  ago  he  borrowed 
515  pieces  fix>m  the  Leghorn  banker  Jaback,  with  the  promise 
of  remitting  them  to  him  in  Cologne.  When  the  latter  found 
himself  defrauded,  he  caused  him  to  be  arrested*  To  regain  his 
fr-eedom  he  made  use  of  a  shipmaster,  whom  he  seduced  into 
giving  security  for  him ;  and  when  his  release  from  confinement 
was  published  in  an  instrument  engrossed  by  the  Leghorn  notary 
Gumano  under  date  of  the  6th  September  17S5,  and  as  he  was 
in  ill  health  during  the  period  of  his  arrest,  he  was  received  into 
the  Bath-hospital  of  the  above-named  city,  to  be  cured  as  one 
requiring  the  use  of  the  waters. 

*'  About  three  months  ago  he  betook  himself,  with  letters  of 
^commendation,  from  Leghorn  to  Tunis,  where  he  acted  a 
medical  man,  and  had  several  secret  conferences  with  the  beads 
of  that  infidel  land.  There  he  afterwards  procured  arms  and 
stores  of  war,  with  which  he  repaired  to  Corsica,  in  the  company 
of  Christopher,  brother  of  Boungiomo,  the  physician  at  Tunis,  of 
three  Turks,  one  of  whom  is  a  certain  Mohamet,  who  has  been 
a  slave  on  the  Tuscfm  galleys,  of  two  Livomese  runaways  from 
their  paternal  abodes,  by  name  John  Attimann  and  Giovanni 
Bondelli,  and  of  a  Portuguese  ecclesiastic  who  was  compeUed,. 
not  withoiit  reason,  by  the  missionary  lathers  in  Tunis,  to 
withdraw  from  that  city. 

;  "  Under  such  circumstances  and  such  undoubted  testimonies,: 
and  as  this  person  hcis  pujt  himself  into  the  position  of  ruW 
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of  Corsica,  and  has  malidously  presumed  to  seduce  our  subjects 
from  the  allegiance  due  to  their  natural  sovereign ;  and  as  it  is 
to  be  apprehended  that  a  person  of  such  in&mous  designs  may 
be  capable  of  causing  yet  more  confusion  and  commotion 
among  our  people,  we  have  resolved  to  make  all  public  and 
notoriqus,  and  to  proclaim,  as  we  herewith  do  by  the  present 
edict,  that  this  so  styled  Baron  Theodore  of  Neuhoff,  as  actual 
author  of  new  seditions,  seducer  of  the  people,  and  disturber  of 
the  public  peace,  is  pronounced  guilty  of  the  crime  bf  Icesa 
majestas,  and  has  accordingly  incurred  all  the  pains  and  penalties 
therefore  prescribed  by  our  laws. 

"  We  accordingly  forbid  all  persons  to  have  conversation  or 
commerce  with  the  person  in  question,  and  we  declare  all  those 
who  shall  render  him  aid  and  assistance,  or  who  shall  otherwise 
take  his  part,  in  order  to  the  greater  embroiling  and  excitation- 
to  revolt  of  our  people,  guilty  Icesce  majestalis,  and '  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  and  liable  to  the  same  pains  and  penalties. 
"  Given  in  our  Royal  Palace,  May  9, 1736. 

(Signed)      "JOSEPH  MARIA.*' 

The  injured  Republic  had  no  success  from  this  manifesto, 
teven  in  her  own  city  of  Bastia,  the  people  wrote  beneath  it 
**  Evviva  Teodoro  I.  Re  di  Corsica;"  and  Theodore,  far  from, 
being  ashamed  of  being  an  upstart,  said  with  manly  humgui> 
**  Since  the  Grenoese  decry  me  as  an  adventurer  and  charlatan,  £ 
Vill  soon  set  up  my  theatre  in  Bastia.'* 

He  published  meanwhile,  a  counter-manifesto  to  the  Genoese 
bne,  and  this  is  very  rich : — 

"  Thbodorus,  King  of  Corsica,  to  the  Doge  and  Senate  at  Genoa, 
his  Greeting  a'nd  Long-suffering. 

.  "It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  guilty  of  a  sin  of 
omission,  in  not  communicating  to  your  august  house  my 
resolution  of  going  to  Corsica;  to  say  the  truth,  I  deemed  such 
a  formality  useless,  since  I  thought  that  rumour  would  in'  any 
case  have  preinformed  you  of  it.  Therefore  I  considered  it  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  inform  you  of  the  same  thing  of 
which  your  Corsican  ministers  had  previously  informed  you  in 
pompous  narratives. 

.  "  But  as  it  still  appears  to  me  that  you  have  complained  of  my 
having  concealed  my  intentions  from  you,  I  find  myself 
necessitated  by  the  duty  of  a  citizen — as  every  one  who  removes 
liotifies  the  fact  to  his  neighbour-r-to  notiiy  to  you  that  I  hav^ 
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changed  mj  lodging.  I  mutt  remark  on  this  head,  that  bein^ 
tired  of  tho  Imig  and  extensive  wanderings,  which  as  yoa  know 
I  have  had,  I  have  at  length  oome  to  the  determination  to 
ohooee  m  jself  a  place  of  settlement  in  Corsica ;  now,  as  this  is  in 
your  neighhoarhood,  I  take  the  liberty  of  herewith  paying  you 
my  respects  by  this  letter.  Yonr  commissioner  in  Bastii^  if  be 
does  not  deceive  you  like  his  predecessors,  will  be  able  to  assuro 
you  of  my  especial  exertions  to  send  to  ti^e  said  city  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops,  to  give  it  nnmistakeably  to  understand  this 
our  new  position  as  neighbours. 

«But  as  change  of  residence  often  creates  strife  betweoi 
neighbours  about  boundaries,  right  of  way,  or  otherwise,  I  will 
therefore  abstain  irom  further  compliments,  and  speak  at  once 
with  you  of  our  affairs,  the  more  as  I  am  assured  from  Tarioos 
quarters  that  our  new  position  as  neighbours  is  very  disagree- 
9h\»  to  y&u,  and  that  you  bitterly  repudiate  it,  and  even,  with  an 
utter  forgetfttlness  of  your  duties  towards  us,  absolutely  refuse  it. 
The  declaration  given  by  you,  that  your  neighbour  is  a  disturber 
of  the  public  peace  and  a  seducer  of  the  people,  is  the  most 
evident  lie,  put  forth,  not  liere  and  there,  but  before  the 
whole  world,  as  truth ;  although  every  body,  knows  that  peace 
and  tranquillity  have  for  the  last  seven  years  been  banished  from 
Corsica,  and  that  it  is  you  alone  who  have  disturbed  it  by  your 
administration,  and  then  banished  it  through  your  cruelty. 
These  state  maxims,  under  the  appearance  of  promoting  peace, 
have  thrown  the  poor  Corsicans  into  a  river  of  blood. 

"  This  was  your  behaviour,  and  thus  you  have  banished  peace 
and  tranquillity  from  Corsica,  after  it  had  been  restored  again 
with  so  much  pains  by  the  emperor.  Your  guilty  and  obstinate 
Finelli  seduced  the  people,  and  in  such  a  condition  I  found  the 
country  when  I  came  to  live  here  only  a  few  days.  *  But  where^ 
fore  is  the  guilt  of  your  own  crimes  put  upon  my  shoulders?  In 
what  law  has  it  been  read  that  so  harmless  a  neighbour  as  I  am 
can  be  guilty  of  high  treason?  Treason  presup{)08es  a  breach  of 
fiiendship,  accompanied  by  the  coarsest  guilt,  committed  under 
tho  guise  of  friendship.  Supposing  now  that  you  were  most 
coarsely  injured  by  me,  what  manner  of  friendship  has  subsisted 
previously  between  us?  and  when  have  I  been  your  friend  I 
Heaven  preserve  me  from  ever  thinking  of  being  the  friend  of  i^ 
nation  that  has  so  few  friends  1 

"  But  it  is  attempted  to  prove  by  dint  of  force  that  t  hav^ 
«>mmitted  the  crime  fd  hua  maje^as.    The  very  idea  of  such  a 
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Horrible  accusation  terrifies  me.  iBut,  after  earnestly  investigating 
from  what  source  your  majestcts  is  derived,  I  have  comforted 
myself  again  by  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  my  most  serious 
investigations  I  have  never  discovered  that  source.  Pray  tell 
tne,  have  you  inherited  such  a  majestas  from  your  Doge,  or  made 
prize  of  it  on  the  sea  when  you  left  your  city  to  the  Mohammedans 
Its  a  place  of  refoge,  and  from  cupidity  attracted  so  many  Turks 
thither,  that  they  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  overpower 
all  Christendom?  Perchance  you  brought  this  majestm  on  your 
shoulders  from  Spain ;  or  it  must  have  somehow  come  into  your 
Country  from  England,  by  a  ship  which  was  sent  by  an  English 
merchant  to  one  of  your  countrymen  who  had  just  been  elected 

Doge,  and  brought  a  letter  with  the  address,  *  To  Mr. y 

Doge  of  Genoa,  and  dealer  in  miscellaneous  wares.' 

**  But  pray  tell  me,  in  the  name  of  God,  where  you  picked  up 
the  dignity  of  a  monarchy  and  the  title  of  sovereign,  when  your 
republic  was  formerly  nothing  but  a  guild  of  gain-seeking  pirates? 
Have,  then,  any  other  persons  sat  for  many  hundred  years  in 
your  council-chamber,  but  such  as  administer  civil  offices,  and  is 
it  they  from  whom  you  received  your  majesty?  Is  not  the  . 
name  of  Duke,  which  you  give  to  your  Doge,  a  very  unseemly 
title?  I  am  convinced  that  the  laws  and  fundamental  articles 
of  your  republic  are  so  ordained  that  no  one  can  be  a  sovereign 
but  the  law  itself,  and  that  you,  as  executors  and  administrators 
of  it,  indecorously  arrogate  to  yourselves  the  appellation  of 
sovereign,  and  with  equal  want  of  justice  call  the  people  your 
subjects,  whereas  they  ought  by  lights  to  govern  together  with 
yourselves,  as  is  indeed  actually  the  fact  Now  although,  in 
your  own  country,  to  which  you  have  no  right,  you  still  remain 
for  the  present  in  peaceful  undisturbed  possession,  yet  I  cannbt 
see  that  you  are  likely  to  fare  equally  well  in  Corsica,  where  the 
people,  having  their  eyes  open,  take  their  stand  upon  their 
legitimate  demands,  and  are  forced  to  shake  themselves  free  of  the 
yoke.  I  for  my  part  am  iirmly  resolved,  to  hold  to  that  party 
to  which  reason  and  love  of  justice  may  attach  me.  And  where- 
as you  have  decried  me  over  the  whole  world  as  a  defrauder  of 
each  and  every  nation,  I  now  purpose  by  my  acts  to  demonstrate 
the  contrary  to  one  nation,  namely  the  oppressed  Corsicans.  A  a 
often  then  as  I  can  cheat  you,  by  helping  you  out  of  thid 
lie,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so,  and  wiU  leave  you  to  find 
out  where  you  can  do  the  like  to  me. 
*'  However,  you  may  confidently  rely  on  this,  that  my  eredl^ 
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ton  will  dvlj  reoei^e  payTnent  from  your  estate,  sinoe  your  pos- 
sessions, which  the  Corsicans  have  in  due  form  made  me  a 
present  of^  are  more  than  adequate  to  liquidate  my  debts.  But 
I  should  be  sorry  if  I  could  not  adequately  requite  to  your  re- 
public the  severity  practised  by  it  in  this  raalm,  especially  seeing 
that  no  money-payment  can  appear  too  large  in  retribution  for  it. 

"  I  will  not  forget  also  to  announce  to  you  herewith,  that  my 
party  makes  rapid  strides,  at  the  same  time  that  you  will  have 
heard  that  I  have  as  many  troops  in  my  pay  as  is  essential  to 
show,  that  I  am  not  only  capable  of  living  from  the  purses  of 
others,  but  also  clever  enough  to  maintain  10,000  men  at  my 
own  cost.  Whether  these  receive  their  full  pay  and  provisions, 
may  those  heroic  soldiers  attest  who  keep  themselves  shut  up 
in  the  walls  of  Bastia,  because  they  have  not  the  courage  to 
submit  to  a  closer  inspection  in  the  open  field. 

"  I  assure  you,  however,  that,  much  trouble  as  you  give  your- 
selves to  asperse  my  good  name  before  the  world,  I  have  no  fears 
of  your  making  the  impression  intended  upon  these  men,  nor  of 
the  ducats  they  reeeive  having  a  lesser  influence  than  all  the 
calumnies  you  are  incessantly  inventing  against  my  person.  One 
&vour  I  have  still  to  beg  of  you,  namely,  to  take  care  that,  in 
the  skirmishes  possibly  occurring  between  my  troops  and  yours, 
at  least  one  of  your  countrymen  may  be  visible  holding  the 
command  over  yours,  since  the  true  heroism  cherished  by  honest 
men  for  their  country  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  among  such 
men.  But  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  I  shall  not  attain  the 
fulfilment  of  my  request,  as  you  are  all  so  much  engrossed  by 
your  bills  of  exchange,  your  usury  .and  commerce,  that  the  spirit 
of  valour  can  find  no  room  near  you*  Therefore  I  am  as  far  as 
possible  from  supposing  you  will  ever  reap  honour  from  your 
troops,  since  those  who  ought  to  lead  them  have  neither  time 
nor  valour  enough  to  lead  them  into  the  field,  after  the  example 
pf  other  valorous  nations. 

<'  Owen  in  the  Camp  be/ore  BatHa,  Jidy  10, 1736. 

••THEODORUSt 
**SEBAfiTIANO  COSTA. 
"Secretary  of  State  and  Chancellor  qfthe  iZeo/m.* 

This  envenomed,  scornful  letter,  of  course,  could  not  but  most 
deeply  otfend  the  republic  of  Oenoa.  But  such  is  the  course  of 
^vents ;  the  proud  mistress  of  the  seas  was  now  fallen,  a  small  peo- 
ple before  her  very  doors  terrified  her  by  the  force  of  their  armt^ 
sad  a  foreig^  knight  pf  fortune  cast  his  taunts  at  her  unchastised* 
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The  elective  capitulation  was  consummated  in  Alesani,  April 
iSy  1736;  Theodore  was  elected  king  for  life,  and  after  his  death 
the  crown  was  to  pass  from  him  to  his  male  issue,  according  to 
the  claims  of  hirth  and  age,  and,  in  default  of  male  heirs  of  his 
body,  to  his  daughters.     la  default  of  heirs  of  hi^  hody,  his. 
relations  were  to  mount  the  throne.     But  the  Corsicans  only 
gave  their  king  his  title;  they  preserved  their  constitution. 
.    I  never  heard  that  the  new  king  ever  thought  of  giving  a 
queen  to  his  country;  perhaps  time  pressed  too  much.     He  ar- 
ranged his  ahode  in  the  bishop's  house  at  Cervione  in  kingly 
fashion,  so  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  surrounded  him- 
^If  with  guards  and  princely  ceremonial,  and  played  the  king 
as  well  as  if  he  had  been  bom  in  the  purple.     We  have  already 
heard  that  he  introduced  a  grand-sounding  court-system,  and,  as 
behoves  a  generous  king,  created  counts,  marquises,  barons,  and 
dazzling  court  functions.     Men  and  their  passions  are  every 
where  alike.     A  man  may  fee]  himself  a  king  quite  as  well  in 
the  gloomy  rooms  of  a  village  house,  as  in  the  splendid  saloons 
of  the  Louvre;  and  a  Duke  of  Chocolate  or  Marmalade  at  the 
court  of  a  negro  king,  will  bear  his  title  with  scarcely  less  pride 
than  a  Duke  of  Alba.    In  Cervione  people  were  also  seen  press- 
ing for  admission,  who  wished  to  warm  themselves  at  the 
beams  of  the  new  sun,  and  coveted  titles  and  favours;  in  the 
dirty  mountain  village,  in  a4>lack  tumble-down  houde  now  called 
a  palace,  ambition  and  intrigue  played  their  game  as  well  as  at 
^y  other  court  in  the  world. 

One  of  Theodore's  acts  of  royal  plenlpotency  was  the  founda- 
tion of  an  order;  for  a  king  must  have  orders  to  distribute.  As 
already  related,  this  order  was  termed  that  of  Liberation.  The 
knights  cut  a  very  handsome  figure.  They  wore  an  azure-blue 
dress  and  a  cross;  in  the  middle  of  the  cross  was  a  star  in 
enamel  and  gold,  having  in  it  the  figure  of  Justice  with  the 
scales  in*  her  hand.  Beneath  the  scales  was  seen  a  triangle  with 
aT  in  the  middle  of  it;  and  in  her  other  hand  Justice  held  a 
sword,  beneath  which  was  seen  a  globe  with  a  cross  upon  it. 
In  the  corners  of  the  sign  of  the  order,  the  arms  of  the  royai 
&mily  found  their  place.  Every  knight  of  the  Order  of  Libera- 
tion had  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  king  by  water  and  by  land. 
And  he  had  to  sing  two  psalms  every  day,  the  forty-sixth,  "  God 
is  our  refuge  and  strength,"  and  the  seventy-first,  ^*  In  thee,  O 
Lord,  do  I  put  my  trust." 
Theodore's  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins,  which  have  becomu 
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▼ery  rare,  displar  on  one  side  his  bust,  with  the  inflcription, 

ThBODORUS  D.  G.  UN AKIXl  OONSENSU  BLBCTOS  RVX  BT  PBUrCEPS 

KBONI  GoRSici;  and  on  the  other  side  the  words,  Pbudemtia  kt 
Industria  ynrcrruB  Ttravki&  On  other  coins  is  seen  a 
orown  supported  bj  three  palms,  with  the  letters  T.  R.,  and  on 
the  rererse  the  words  Pro  bono  publico  Coubo. 

To  the  executioner  also  Theodore  gave  the  necessary  royat 
employment,  and  caused  the  execution  of  many  a  one  who 
appeared  dangerous  to  him.  But  he  lost  ground  with  hia 
subjects,  especially  after  the  execution  of  a  distinguished  Corsican 
named  Luocioui  de  Casacoiolo ;  and  he  was  besides  accused  of 
having  tempted  the  virtue  of  some  Corsican  maidens,  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  justified  by  the  terms  of  the  elective  capitu- 
lation. But  for  a  few  years  the  Corsicans  clung  to  him  with 
great  fidelity.  This  poor  nation  had  in  its  despair  longed  for  a 
king,  as  the  Jews  desired  a  king  to  deliver  them  from  the 
Philistines.  When  he  went  away  for  the  first  time,  thej 
remained  true  to  him,  and  published  this  manifesto : — 

^  We,  DoK  Louis,  Mabchbsb  Qiaffxrt,  and  Doir  GiAciHTa,. 
Marchbse  Paoli,  Prime  MinuUrs  and  Qenerale  of  hit 
Majetiy  King  Theodore,  our  Sovereign. 

^  No  sooner  had  we  received  the  letters  of  King  Theodore  I^ 
our  sire,  than,  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  we  summoned  all 
people  of  the  provinces,  towns,  villages,  and  castles  of  the  king« 
dom,  to  the  town  of  Corte,  to  hold  a  general  assembly  touching 
the  regulations  and  commands  of  our  above-named  sovereign. 
The  assembly  was  general,  from  one  side  of  the  mountains  aa 
well  as  from  the  other.  All  received  with  satisfaction  and 
submissiveness  the  commands  of  his  majesty,  to  whom,  as  their 
legitimate  and  supreme  sire,  they  unanimously  renewed  the 
oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance.  They  likewiijb  confirmed  to 
him  and  his  descendants  his  election  as  King  of  Corsica;  as  had 
been  inviolably  stipulated  in  the  convention  of  Alesani. 

"  To  this  end  we  make  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
and  to  the  whole  world,  that  we  shall  always  observe  an  inviolable 
'^  ^delity  towards  the  royal  person  of  Theodore  the  First,  and  thai 

lare  resolved  to  live  and  die  for  him  as  his  subjects,  and  never 
to  acknowledge  another  sovereign  than  him  and  his  Intimate 
desoenls)Ai^ts.  Once  more  we  swear  upon  the  Holy  Gospel,  in  all 
points  t^eep  the  oath  of  fidelity  in  the  name  of  the  here  assem-^ 
bled  pftopL 
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"  And  to  the  end  that  the  present  document  may  possess  all  due 
-validity  and  authenticity,  we  have  caused  it  to  be  registered  in 
the  Chancery  of  the  realm,  and  have  subscribed  it  with  our  own 
hands,  and  confirmed  it  with  the  great  seal  of  the  realm. 
**  Gwen  at  Carte,  Dee,  27, 1737." 

Similar  declarations  were  repeated  in  the  year  1739,  when 
Theodore  again  landed  in  Corsica  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.  On  this  second  landing  he  was  near  being  burnt  alive* 
A  German  captain,  Wigmanshausen,  who  commanded  his  ship, 
was  bribed  by  the  Genoese  to  blow  it  up.  In  the  night  Theodore 
awoke  several  times  with  a  presentiment  of  being  burnt  alive. 
So  it  occurred  to  him  to  go  with  three  of  his  attendants  into  the 
cabin  of  the  captain,  whom  he  found  actually  occupied  in  prepara* 
tions  for  kindling  the  powder-magazine  of  the  vessel.  King 
Theodore  sentenced  him  on  the  spot  to  death  by  fire,  but  sub- 
sequently commuted  the  sentence  to  that  of  being  hanged  on  the 
mast  of  his  ship;  and  the  sentence  was  immediately  put  in 
execution.  Thus  Theodore  experienced,  even  in  his  short  career 
of  royalty,  an  attempt  on  his  life.  • 

With  Theodore's  subsequent  history  we  are  already  acquainted. 
After  a  vain  attempt  to  regain  his  island-crown,  he  retired  to 
England.  He  left  behind  him  a  wondei-ful  life-dream,  in  which 
he  had  seen  himself  on  a  wild  island,  with  a  crown  on  his  head 
and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  surrounded  by  marquises,  earls, 
barons,  knights,  chancellors,  and  keepers  of  the  great  seal.  He 
now  sat  beggared  and  sad  in  the  London  debtor's  prison,  into 
which  he  had  been  cast  by  his  creditors,  and  thought  over  the 
royal  romance  of  his  changeful  and  wandering  life ;  and  com- 
plained no  less  bitterly  and  feelingly  that  he  must  languish  as  a 
martyr  in  captivity  to  English  merchants,  than  Napoleon  at  a 
later  date  in  his  English  prison  at  St.  Helena.  And  Theodore 
too  had  been  a  king ;  he  was  a  fallen  potentate,  and  a  tragic 
personage.  The  minister  Walpole  opened  a  sabscription  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  Corsican  king,  and  delivered  him  from 
imprisonment;  in  gratitude  for  which,  Theodore  made  him  a 
present  of  the  great  seal  of  his  kingdom.  He  too,  like  Paoli  and 
Napoleon,  died  on  English  soil,  in  the  year  1 756.  He  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  Westminster.*  He  waa  an  extraordinarily 
dashing  man,  of  a  fantastic  genius,  inexhaustible  in  projects,  more 

'*  "He  was  buried  in  an  obscure  comer,  amonpr  the  paupers,  in  the  church* 
yard  of  St.  Anne*8,  Soho."  For  this  correction  we  are  inaebted  to  an  article 
jn  the  Athetueum^^o.  1427,  Mar.  3.  1855. 
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peraevering  than  his  eurioos  fortune,  and  of  all  adventnren  the 
most  praiseworthy,  because  he  manfully  employed  his  head  and 
hands  for  the  freedom  of  a  brave  people.  He  bitterly  experienced 
in  his  own  person  the  sharpest  oontrasts  of  human  life — royalty, 
and  the  debtor's  prison,  in  which  he  wanted  for  bread.  We 
Germans  will  gladly  give  the  poor  man  a  place  among  the  brave 
of  our  nation  ;  and  this  slight  memorial  token  I  have  raised  to 
my  valiant  countryman,  to  revive  his  memory  among  us. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MABIANA,  AND  BBTDRN  TO  BASTIA. 

Era  gik  la  ora  che  Tolge  il  dwio 
Ai  nanganti,  e  int«neri8ce  il  core 
Lodl  ohe  han  detto  ai  dolci  amid  a  dlo. 

Damtb,  Pwrg,  yiii.  1. 

The  paese  of  Cervione  lies  northward  from  Aleria  on  the  side 
of  the  mountains.  I  am  now  punished  for  not  having  visited  it,  by 
my  present  wish  to  be  able  to  say  I  have  been  there ;  for  although 
it  contains  nothing  worth  seeing,  it  was  Theodore's  royal  residence. 
However,  the  traveller  is  sometimes  weaiy  of  travelling,  and  passes 
many  an  object  worthy  of  consideration  with  his  eyes  shut.  I 
saw  Cervione  on  the  hill  above  me,  and  gave  it  up  for  the  sake 
of  the  ruins  of  Mariana. 

To  the  north  of  Cervione  the  river  Golo  flows  out,  the  largest 
vein  of  water  in  the  island,  watering  many  villages.  The  sumr 
mer  drought  had  almost  dried  it  up.  The  stream  has  formerly 
overflowed  the  broad  plain  of  Mariana,  or  Marana  as  the  Corsi- 
cans  now  say.  Here  stood  the  second  Roman  colony,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  founded  by  Marius.  It  is  remarkable 
that  to  this  bloody  land  of  Corsica  the  two  blood-avengers  and 
mortal  enemies,  Sulla  and  Marius,  were  destined  to  send  colonies. 

Their  terrible  names,  which  suggest  the  most  awful  horrors 
of  civil  war  and  revolutions,  enhance  the  sultriness  of  a  Corsican 
atmosphere. 

I  searched  for  the  ruins  of  Mariana.  They  lie  an  hour's 
walk  off  from  the  road,  towards  the  sear-coast.  Here,  as  at 
Aleria,  I  found  extensive  tracts  strewn  with  stones  of  walls^ 
covering  the  whole  ground.      One  wanders  sadly  over  such  ^ 
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field,  when  one  considers  that  these  stones  were  once  a  human 
town,  and  that  the  life  of  centuries  dwelt  within  them.  One 
would  fein  take  up  Amphion's  lyre,  harmonize  the  stones  together 
again,  and  take  a  glance  at  the  town  and  people.  For  of  what 
kind  were  they?  to  what  epoch  did  they  belong  f  The  i*uins  of 
Mariana  are  yet  more  insignificant  than  those  of  Aleria.  No 
ju<lgment  can  be  formed  from  them  as  to  their  age.  The  Cor- 
sican  is  glad  to  see  people  try  to  find  in  those  stones  the  remains 
of  Roman  buildings ;  and  the  wanderer  may  sit  down  in  self-de- 
ception on  one  of  those  heaps  of  ruin,  and  think  of  Marius  him- 
self sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and  lamenting  the  fall  of 
the  great  city. 

Two  ruined  churches  alone  attract  attention ;  they  ai^B  the 
most  prominent  ruins  from  the  middle-age  period.  The  first 
and  smaller  one  was  a  beautiful  chapel,  the  long  nave  of  which 
has  been  well  preserved.  It  has  a  pulpit  decorated  outside  by 
fcix  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Sculptures  of  very  simple 
work  are  placed  above  the  cornice  of  the  side  entrance.  A, 
mile  farther  stand  the  beautiful  ruins  of  a  larger  church,  of 
which  likewise  the  nave  remains  erect.  It  is  called  the  Canonica. 
The  building  is  a  basilica  of  three  naves,  with  rows  of  pilasters 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  a  pulpit  constructed  like  a  Gothic  chapel 
on  both  sides.  The  niche  on  the  outside  has  likewise  pilaster 
decorations  of  the  Boric  order.  The  length  of  the  nave  amounts 
to  110  feet,  and  its  breadth  50.  The  fagade  is  half  destroyed," 
and  displays  the  Pisan  style.  On  the  portal-arch  are  seen 
iKCulptures — old  men,  dogs  hunting  a  stag,  and  a  lamb,  of  such 
rough  workmanship  that  it  might  belong  to  the  eighth  century. 
This  Canonica  has  been  styled  a  Roman  temple  which  the  Sara- 
cens converted  into  a  mosque,  and  the  Christians  into  a  church 
again,  when  Hugo  Colonna  won  back  Mariana  from  the  Moors. 
One  readily  perceives  that  the  building  has  been  restored,  but 
nothing  speaks  for  its  having  been  Roman.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  in  every  respect  like  a  basilica  of  the  Pisans.  Its  forms 
are.  excellently  pure,  noble,  simple,  and  of  the  best  syinmetry  j  , 
and  this,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  closeness  of  the  Corsican  marble 
with  which  the  church  is  faced,  certainly  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  ancient  architecture. 

On  passing  into  the  interior  of  the  church,  I  was  surprised  at 
the  devout  congregation  that  I  fouiid  kneeling  in  it.  These  were 
high-shooting  wild  plants,  quietly  luxuriating  in  rows, pne  behind 
the  other,  across  the  nskve.     A  bearded  goat  just  stood  in  front  of 
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the  pulpityappareotljindiilging  in  moral  rather  than  in  gluttonooB 
meditation.  The  herdsmen  were  pasturing  their  herds  of  goats 
beside  the  Canonica.  I  asked  them  in  vain  about  coins ;  jet  here, 
as  in  other  places  in  Corsica,  have  been  found  a  considerable 
number  of  imperial  coina^  with  which  half  the  world  is  blessed. 
From  this  former  colony  of  Marius,  which  was  founded  before 
Aleria,  and  cannot,  like  Sulla's  colony,  have  been  a  military  bnt  a 
ci  vil  colony,  the  only  Roman  road  in  Corsica  led  by  Aleria  to 
PrsBsidium,  Portus  Favoni,  and  Pal»  on  the  strtiits  of  the 
modem  Boni&zio.  So  the  island  was  in  those  times  yet  poorer 
in  roads  than  it  now  is;  and  into  the  mountainous  interior  the 
Romans  never  penetrated. 

Here  Bastia  shows  itself  again,  and  I  will  dose  the  circle  of 
my  wanderings.  To  the  left  rise  the  blood-dreoched  hills  of 
Borgo,  where  many  a  battle  was  fought,  and  where  the  Corsicans 
gained  their  last  victory  over  their  French  oppressors.  Farther 
on  gleams  the  still  picturesque  lagoon  of  BigugUa^  and  above  it 
stands  Bignglia  itself^  once  the  residence  of  the  Genoese  governor. 
The  old  castle  is  cast  to  the  ground*  The  last  place  before 
Bastia  is  Furiani.  Its  grey  castle  is  in  ruins,  and  the  black  walls 
are  clothed  by  the  ivy  and  the  white  clematis  in  most  luxurious 
green.  Once  more  the  eye  wanders  hence  to  the  lovely  Golo 
plain,  and  to  the  ethereal  blue  mountains,  which  nod  farewell  to 
me  firom  the  interior  of  the  island  with  their  veils  of  douds.  A 
salutary  and  beautiful  journey  is  now  accomplished.  And  here 
the  wanderer  stands  still  in  joyous  contemplation,  and  thanks 
the  kind  powers  that  have  attended  him.  Yet  the  heart  finds 
it  hard  to  take  leave  of  the  wonderful  island.  Tt  has  become 
like  a  friend  to  ma  The  still  valleys  with  their  olive  groves; 
the  enchanting  gulfs;  the  ethereal  mountains  with  their  well- 
springs  and  crowns  of  pines;  towns  and  villages,  and  their 
hospitable  inhabitants — have  given  many  a  hospitable  gift  of 
permanance  to  my  intellect  as  well  as  to  my  heart. 

Once  more  the  picture  of  a  Corsican,  who,  lying  beneath  an 
old  olive,  endeavours  to  give  me  an  idea  of  the  land  and  people* 

THE  STRANGER. 
Wild  mountain  Coraican,  what  dreamest  thou. 
Here  idly  lying  'neath  the  olive's  bough  ? 
Out8tretch*d  with  double  gun  upon  thy  arm, 
Forth  staring  through  the  air,  so  sultry  warm  7 
In  yon  grey  tower  doth  weep  thy  hungry  child ; 
Thy  wife  spins  on,  and  sings  her  dirges  wild^ 
Complaining  that  unceasing  is  her  care — 
Ko  fire  on  the  hearth,  the  chamber  bare^  , 
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Yet  thou  ftrt  perched,  a  falcon,  on  this  stone, 
And  8corn*8t  to  let  the  golden  grain  be  sown, 
Nor  plantest  vines,  nor  scatterest  seeds  to  earth, 
Nor  keep'st  a  comfortable  home  and  hearth. 
Look  here,  how  stretches  oat  the  plain  to  view, 
So  blithely  following  yonder  mountaihs  blue. 
And  sinking  down  unto  the  sea  with  smiles, 
A  paradise  o*erflowed  by  teeming  rills, 
Tet  only  myrtles  thrive  on  every  side. 
And  stunted  albatro  extending  wide ; 
And  fern,  and  cytisus,  and  heath  is  there. 
The  summer  food  of  goats  with  darksome  hair.  ■ 
The  Golo  river  creeps  down  'mong  the  weeds. 
To  marshes  overgrown  with  sedge  and  reeds. 
Where  heavy  is  the  air,  with  fever  rife. 
That,  slow  and  sure,  consumes  the  fisher's  life. 
And  as  the  wanderer  passes  o'er  the  plain, 
Moor-birds  alone  pour  in  his  ear  their  strain ; 
He  there  meets  ruins  only,  walls  down-tumbled 
Of  Roman  towns  which  into  dust  have  crumbled. 
Up,  Corsican  1  away  with  thy  base  rest, 
And  get  thee  down,  and  grasp  the  axe  in  haste ; 
The  spade  and  mattock  seize,  and  till  thy  ground* 
Until  a  fruitful  garden  teems  all  round  I 

THE  CORSICAN, 

Thou  foreigner,  whose  sires  I  met  of  old 

Near  Calensana,  and  in  death*s  sleep  did  fold. 

Why  troublest  thou  mv  peace  ?    Two  thousand  years 

I  have  been  fighting,  full  of  strife  and  tears. 

And  wrestling  for  so  long  have  made  my  stand 

Against  the  foe  who  overran  my  land. 

On  Col  di  Tenda  erst  I  forced  to  yield 

The  Romans  whose  footprints  are  on  this  field ; 

I  conquered  Hasdrubal  off  my  sea-coast, 

And  scattered  forth  like  seeds  th*  £truscan  host. 

For  booty  pressed  the  Moor  into  my  bay. 

And  bore  my  wife  and  children  far  away. 

And  hurled  into  my  house  the  fierv  brand ; 

I  deoched  him,  wrestled,  gained  the  upper  hand. 

Again  I  heard  the  oonoh-hora  loudly  blow. 

When  overran  mj  land  anew  a  foe. 

First  Lombard,  and  then  Turk,  and  Arragon. 

And  though  my  blood  in  reddened  streams  flowed  on. 

And  though  I  saw  m^  roofirtead  burnt  to  dust, 

I  wept  not— for  no  roe  my  freedom  crushed. 

Then  came  the  Genoese — O  curse  most  bitter! 

For  her  own  chfld  would  Italy  enfetter  I 

Dost  thou  complain,  so  waste  is  now  my  land. 

The  fields  a  wilderness,  and  bare  the  strand. 

The  hamlet  ivied  o'er  and  half  destroyed  ? 

Then  know— «the  Genoese  hath  made  this  void* 

If  by  the  sea  the  mandolina's  tones 

Thou  hearest.  or  vocero's  long  plaintive  moans, 

And  wonderest  thou  that  aye  the  strain  is.  sad, 

Then  know/ that  by  the  Genoese  'twAS  mtAe, 

2l 
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Hear'gt  iboa  th«  gun-shot  o'er  the  hills  resound, 
8ee*8t  thou  the  bleeding  ▼ictim  fall  to  ground. 
And  shudderest  for  our  Tengeance  noTer  cooled ; 
Then  know,  that  by  the  Genoese  we*re  schooled. 
Know  now  what  weVe  endured  with  none  to  sare! 
But  I  hare  dug  for  Genoa  her  grare ; 
And  when  thou  see'st  her,  then  say, "  I  saw 
The  Corsican  isle,  the  grave  of  Genoa  I " 
Fell  was  the  strife  and  endless  cruel;  my  land 
The  merchant  gare  into  the  Frenchman  s  hand. 
Like  an  estate  that  one  may  buy  for  gold; 
Yet  calmly  did  a  coward  world  behold. 
Thou  stranger,  heart  on  Ponte  Nuovo's  bank 
I  yielded  to  the  freedom-killing  Frank ; 
And  wept  and  dragged  me,  like  a  bleeding  stag. 
Forth  from  the  battle-field,  up  rock  and  crag. 
Such  battling  wears  one  out — rm  weary  now; 
Then  let  me  rest  beneath  the  oliTe-bough. 

THE  STRANGER. 

Ko  bitter  word  would  I  'gainst  thee  rehearse. 

But  only  feeling  grieve  thy  fortune's  corse, 

Thou  champion- warrior,  bleeding,  battle-worn. 

Thou  son  of  Death,  thou  of  a  Fury  bom. 

Then  rest  I  since  thou  through  Europe's  age  of  night 

Alone  wert  wakeful  on  thy  rocky  height ; 

AJone  for  man's  estate  bast  stoutly  fought, 

When  its  mere  name  seemed  b?  the  world  forgot. 

Of  thy  forefathers  I  have  heard  the  glory 

Of  Pasqual  Paoli  the  solemn  storr. 

I  thought  new  life  could  by  my  liring  word 

On  rusty  hero-memories  be  conferred. 

And  what  though  they  were  bloody  horrors  dark. 

Or  else  soul-harrowing  grieTona  cares  and  cark. 

That  oft  have  touched  my  homeless  heart  while  here; 

It  yet  hath  breathed  a  hero-atmosphere : 

It  yet  firom  all  thy  tuneful  death-laments 

Hath  caught  the  fairest,  clearest  of  accents. 

And  as  I  84t  beneath  the  giant  rock, 

And  saw  dash  down  through  clouds  the  torrent-brook. 

Her  glories  nature  poured  out  o'er  my  head, 

And  o'er  my  soul  the  love  of  light  did  shed ; 

I  in  the  land  of  death  have  been  a  guest, 

Tet  home  return  with  branch  of  olive  blest ; 

The  pilgrim  glad  that  cherished  sign  displays. 

Which  kindly  spirits  gave  to  cheer  his  ways. 

Then,  Corsican,  adieu !  and  fare  thee  well, 

Whilst  o'er  th'e  restless  wave  my  ship's  sails  swell, 

Heaven's  blessings  on  thee  for  those  fruits  of  thine. 

For  nightly  shelter  and  for  generous  wine ! 

May  thy  fat  olive  teem  year  after  year. 

Thy  orchard  never  fail  a  crop  to  bear  I 

Ripen  upon  the  lea  enough  of  maize ! 

Thy  vengeance  be  burnt  up  by  sun's  bright  rays. 

That  by  his  glow,  of  hero-blood  the  stain 

Be  dried  up  on  thy  hero-soil  again  \ 
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Tall  pjow  thy  son,  e'en  as  his  fathers  stern, 
Thy  daughters  pure,  e*en  as  the  mountain -burn  I 
Between  her  and  the  vice  refined  of  France 
Thy  granite  mountains  ever  put  a  fence ! 
Island,  farewell  1  may  never  wane  thy  fame. 
Be  fathers'  virtues  and  their  sons'  the  same ! 
Lest  haply  a  stranger  on  thy  hills  deplore, 
"  Sampiero's  hero-mind  is  now  no  more  I " 


NOTE. 

I  will  give  at  the  conclusion  of  my  book  a  slight  literary 
notice  of  the  works  that  have  been  of  essential  service  to  me  in 
its  composition.  Even  here  the  usual  experience  is  verified,  that 
any  subject,4iowever  insulated  it  be,  draws  a  continent  of  litera- 
ture after  it.  The  historical  works  I  have  already  named,  such 
as  Eilippini,  Peter  of  Corsica,  Cambiaggi,  Jacobi,  Limperani, 
Kenucci,  Gregori,  &c.  To  these  I  will  add,  "  Robiquet,  Re- 
cherches  Historiques  et  Statistiques  sur  la  Corse.  Paris,  1 835  " — 
a  book  which  is  very  rich  in  matter,  and  has  supplied  me  with 
some  valuable  notices.  Of  the  works  of  Niccolo  Tommaseo  I 
was  enabled  to  consult  his  "Lettere  diPasquale  de  Paoli.  Firenze, 
1846 ;"  and  the  "  Canti  populari  Corsi,"  in  his  collection  of  Cor- 
sican,  Tuscan,  and  Greek  popular  poetry.  The  Corsican  dirges 
published  by  me  are  taken  from  the  "Saggio  di  Versi  Italianie  di 
Canti  Popolari  Corsi-  Bastia,  1843."  The  subjects  of  the 
Corsican  stories,  which  all  relate  actual  occurrences,  I  have 
gathered  from  a  collection  of  such  stories,  by  Renucci,  Bastia, 
1838;  the  treatment  is  my  own.  The  work  of  Boswell, 
"Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Corsica,  with  Memorabilia  of  Pasquale  Paoli,"  \ 
(London,  1769),  is  worth  reading,  because  the  author  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  great  Corsican,  and  wrote  down  his 
actual  words.  Lastly,  I  owe  various  remarks  to  Valery's  book, 
"  Voyages  en  Corse,  h,  File  d'Elbe  et  en  Sardaigne.  Brussels, 
1838."  I  need  not  mention  other  books  not  specially  relating 
to  Corsica. 
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Alalia,  4. 

Aleria,  7,  459-64. 

Alfieri,  239. 

Alfonso  of  Arragon,  434-40. 

Algajola,  268. 

Antigone,  the  Corsican,  219-23. 

Araign^e  Ma9onne ;  or,  building  spi- 
der, 464. 

Arrighi,  146. 

Arrigo  Colonna,  341. 

della  Rocca,  19. 

Augustine  of  Nordhausen,  245. 

Banditti,  140-9. 
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Ballata,  Ballatrici,  283. 
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Boissieux,  Count,  70. 

Bonaparte,  Carlo,  356-60. 

Casa.  351. 

Familv,  354,  364. 
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— Lucian,  364. 

Napoleon,  100, 250,858-91; 

address  to  Buttafuoeo,  370-80 ;  ad- 
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Bonifazio,  430-3.  440-6 ;  founded  by 
Marquis  Boniface,  10;  Siege  by 
Dragut,  34 ;  by  Alfonso  of  Arragon, 
434-40 ;  straits,  447 ;  caves,  452-4. 

Borgo,  battle  of,  91. 

Botan^,  118-20. 

Bracciamozzo,  131-3. 

Brando,  151. 

Brocchio,  328. 

Brutus,  the  Corsican,  396. 

Buttj^oco,MAtteo  Count,  198, 370-80. 

Calenzana,  273. 
Calvi.  269-75. 
Cambiaggi»  197. 


Caporali,  13,  22. 
Capraja,  conquest  of,  88,  99. 
Casablanca,  family,  213. 
Casanova,  Leonardo,  46. 
Cataccioli,  Filippo,  441. 
Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia,  231. 
Ceccaldi,  Andrea  Colonna,  56,  61. 

Catherine,  211. 

Cervoni,  Thomas,  79,  316. 
Charles  V..  Emperor,  440. 
Charles  VI.,   Emperor,  sends   mer- 
cenaries against  Corsicans,  56,  273. 
Chauvelin,  92. 
Children,  258,  266-7. 
Climate,  120. 
Co  di  Mozzo,  326-33. 
Colonna,  Hugo,  10,  201. 
Columbus,  271. 
Commerce,  127. 
Commune,  Terra  del,  12,  24. 
Corso,  Cape,  151-61. 
Corte,  Town,  320;  university,  85, 323. 
Costa,  Advocate,  66. 
Cursay,  General,  75. 
Cyrnus,  2. 

Dezio  Dezii,  423-6. 

Diodorus,  account  of  Corsica,  8. 

Doria,  family,  432. 

Andrew,  34. 

-^— —  Camillo,  65, 

George,  49. 

■  Luchetto,  16. 

Stephau,  41. 

Dragut,  33,  413. 
Duo  Seine,  53. 

EUiot,  Sir  Gilbert.  235. 

England,  230,  234:  English  liberals, 

62,  91. 
Eugene  lY.,  Pope,  28. 

Fesch,  Cardinal,  364-7. 
Filippiui,  the  historian,  40,  50,  123L 
192-4. 

Fiorenzo.  San,  253-5.  J'^^ 
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Frmnoe,  20, 35, 70, 80 ;  reeeires  Corsica 

from  Genoa,  &d. 
Franceschetti,  General,  205-11. 
Frandi,  St..  443. 
Frieaa,  Camlllo^  recorder  of  Ajaocio, 

197. 
Foriani  80,  90.  244. 

Gaffori,  Dr.,  65.  75-6,  319. 
Gallochio,  bandit.  145. 
Genoa  gains  Corsica  from  Piu.  15-18. 
Geology,  114-7,  224. 
Ghosts,  188. 

Giafferi,  Don  Lnis,  55,  60,  66,  237. 
Gtampolo  da  Leca,  26,  27. 
Giorannali,  communist  sect,  18,  427. 
Giadice  della  Rocca,  15-17,  268. 
Goats,  329,  331. 
Golo  bridge,  battle,  90. 
Greek  mle  in  Corsica,  10;    Greek 
colony  52,  404. 

Herdsmen,  328;  their  hats,  826. 
Hermit,  the  old,  245. 
Historians,  192-7. 

Isola  Rossa.  257-61. 

Istria.  Vinoentello  d*,  21,  412. 

Jacobi,  197. 

Lagoons.  459. 

Language,  129,  312. 

Larch,  342. 

Leca,  Domenico,  228. 

Leoni,  Felician,  57. 

Letitia  Ramolino,  Napoleon's  mother, 
357-8,  360,  381.  393. 

Liberazione,  della — order  of  knight- 
hood, 68. 

LibertA  family,  272. 

LimpenJhi,  Dr.,  196. 

Literati,  122, 192-7. 

Lucchesi,  111. 

Lullaby,  185. 

Lumio,  269. 

Luri.  158»  182. 

Maceroni,  Captain,  209. 
Haillebois,  Marquis,  73. 
Malaspina,  Tuscan  Marquis,  14,  313. 

Vittoria,  262-5. 

Mandile,  108. 

MarboBuf,  Count.  81,  90, 106, 229, 358. 

Mariana,  7,  484-6. 

Marius,  7. 


liarmoechi,  Francesco,  the  Floren- 
tine, 113. 
Massoni.  bandit,  146,  260. 
Matra,  75.  79;  others,  80. 
Mineral  springs.  225. 
Montalti,  Maria  Gentili,  221. 
Monte  Cristo.  island,  246. 
Moresca ;  dance  in  armour,  200-4. 
Morosaglia,  236.  242.    ' 
MuiRro,  or  Mufflone,  wild  sheep,  337. 
Murat,  Joachim,  205-11. 
Mystery  pUys,  204, 

Nanna,  185. 

Napoleon,  Sh  Bonaparte. 
Newspapers,  124. 
Ndnza,  tower  of,  57, 160. 
Nugalone,  302. 

Oletta,  219-28. 

Oliye,  314. 

Oreto,  216-9. 

Orezza,  224. 

Omano,  Alfonso  d*,  Sampiero*8  eldest 

son,  48,  408. 
Antonio    Francesco,    Sam- 

piero's  second  son,  409. 

Sampiero's  murderers,  44. 


Ors*  Alamanno,  457. 
Orso  Paolo,  419-23. 
Orticoni,  Cauon,  56,  60. 

Paoli,  Clement,  77,  79. 90,  243-5 . 

Hyacinthus,  60.  66,  73,  237. 

Pasquale,    73,    77-94,  228-36, 

237-42,  320,  385;  his  constitution, 
81 ;  school  founded  by  him,  242. 

Farolanti,  140,  423. 

Peraldi.  381. 

Peter  Cymieus,  195-6. 

Phocaeans,  a 

Piedicroce,  225. 

Pinarius,  M.,  6. 

Pinelli,  55,  6L 

Pino,  159. 

Piombino,  Signor  of,  25. 

Pisa  rules  Corsica,  14. 

Place  du  Diamant,  347. 

L^itia,  351. 

Poets,  278. 

Pompeius,  Sextus,  7. 

Pompiliani,  65. 

Ponte  Nuovo,  Battle  of,  93,  249. 

Porto  Veechio,  468. 

Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Carlo  Andrea,  Count, 
394-5. 

Marianna,  398. 
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Refugees,  111-4,  226. 
Benucci,  197. 
Renaccio  da  Leca,  25. 

della  Rocca,  26-8,  314. 

Restonica,  334. 

Rimbecco,  138.    ' 

Rivarola,  Domenico,  74. 

Robespierre,  233. 

Rocca«  See  Arrigo,  and  Renuecio. 

Rotondo,  Monte,  334-7 

Rousseau,  1U8-200. 

Sambucuccio,  12 ;  his  constitution  13. 

Sampiero,  30-45,  407,  410. 

Saracens  in  Corsica,  10. 

Sardinia,  429,  447. 

Sartene,  415,  428. 

Savilia,  412. 

Schools  123,236,242,350. 

Scipio,  L.  Cornelius,  5. 

Scirrata,  279. 

Seneca,  account  of  Corsica,  9 ;  tower, 
158,  162;  life,  162-181;  to  HeWia, 
167-72;  to  Polybius,  172-4;  Apo- 
colocyntosis,  175-80. 

Sforza,  Francesco,  24. 

Singers,  276-8. 

Sinucello,  l6. 

Sisco,  155. 

Spinola,  Thomas,  16. 


Statistics,  124-6. 

Strabo's  account  of  Corsica,  8. 

Strega,  or  witch,  187. 

Stretta,  237. 

Stories,  137,  144,  145.  146,  160,  204, 
219,  240,  263,  270, 272, 277, 314, 319, 
341,  396,  398, 401, 408, 412. 417, 419, 
423,  441,  443.  457,  461,  468. 

Sulla,  7. 

Teodoro  Poll,  bandit,  144. 
Theodore  of  Neuhoff,  63;  king,  66-72, 

74,  465-484. 
Thermes,  Marshal,  32. 
Tola,  279. 
Twelve  Men,  13,  53. 

University,  See  Corte. 
Urban  II.,  Pope,  14. 

Yannina,  Sampiero*s  wife,  36. 
Vaux,  Count  de,  92. 
Vehdetta,  79.13r-40, 339. 
Yenzolasca,  212. 
Vescovato,  191. 
Vocero,  279-312. 

Wachtendonk,  General,  57. 
Weddings,  182-6. 
Witches,  187. 


EEBATUM. 

Page  172,  line  17.  for  get^  read  hear. 


THE  END. 
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